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THE    YEAR. 

AWARDED  TIIK  PRIZE  IN  THE  NEW  YEAR's  POEM  CONTEST. 

Josephine  Spencer. 

Not  to  the  mufHed  ear  of  sordid  aim. 
Nor  the  elose-Jidded  eyes  of  low  desire 
Whose  dream  of  projs^ress  is  an  earthly  Hame 
Which  scorches  out  the  soul's  zchite  altar-fire — 
Shall  the  youn^^  Year  zvith  any  Messa^^e  come, — 
.  To  them  it  shall  be  formless,  sightless,  dumb. 

But  to  the  ear  that  listens  for  far  sounds, 

To  eyes  that  shun  the  murk  of  earth-smoked  days, 

A  clear,  strong  light  of  white,  supernal  rays 

Circle  about  its  presence,  and  anear, 

Flash,  and  peal  out,  a  signal  of  strange  cheer. 

Like  some  fair  island  from  the  tides  of  Time 
It  shall  arise,  with  Urm,  white-sanded  shores; 
And  even  though  below  it  lie  the  slime 
Of  dreams  and  deeds  unsightly — crumbling  floors 
Wherein  frail  feet  zvere  sunken  some  past  while, 
A  green,  rock-grounded  hill-land  it  shall  pile 

And  to  his  steps  giz'C  foothold  for  fresh  race 
.  I  down  life's  highzcay  to  the  shining  goal; 
From  it  nezv  stars  shall  shine  upon  his  face: 
Nezif  kingdoms  beckon  him  from  Pole  to  Pole; 
And  ever  some  new  zving  of  high  desire 
Be  fluttered  to  the  reach  of  his  soul's  fire. 

But  still,  beyond  the  slope  of  some  zchite  beach. 
Stretches  the  Mainland — hidden,  endless,  fair — 
The  Point  zcliich,    sometime.  Poets'  visions  reach, — 
The  Port  zchere  Ships  of  Souls  must  touch, — and  there 
Land  cargoes  laden  from  earth's  zvuished  realj)is — 
Packed  in  foul  holds,  or  bannered  on  proud  helms. 
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And  as  each  soul  has  read  and  wrought  upon 
The  promise  of  the  Year's  bud-blossomed  Held, 
So  shall  he  reap  the  Mainland's  peaks  of  dazvn; 
Or  right-dark  valleys  for  his  harvest's  yield; 
For  there  no  cheating  haze  of  earth-blown  fog 
May  dim  the  open  record  of  Life's  Log. 

So  shall  the  soul's  ear  hearken,  and  eyes  grow 
Keen  for  the  signal  from  the  Year's  fair  land, 
And  to  its  highest  promise  steadfast  sow 
With  bated  breath — lest    from  some  sudden  strand 
He  shall  behold  a  Headland  beckoning  near, 
And  crumbles  ncath  his  feet  the  last  Earth-Year! 
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Mary  F,  Kelly, 


In  the  spring  of  1893  I  ^'^s  vis- 
iting at  a  convent  school  in  Farn- 
boro,  England.  One  morning  at 
breakfast,  the  Lady  Superior  an- 
nounced that  we  should  that  day  be 
honored  with  a  visit  from  the  Em- 
press Eugenie,  whose  park  joined 
the  convent  gardens. 

In  the  afternoon  two  elderly  la- 
dies attired  in  black,  alighted  from 
a  carriage,  one,  the  woman  who 
forty  years  before  had  been  the 
proud  Empress  of  the  French,  the 
other,  her  faithful  friend  and  at- 
tendant, Madame  Le  Breton.  I 
gazed  upon  her  as  she  walked, 
leaning  heavily  upon  her  walking 
stick — her  form  bent,  not  with  years 
but  with  sorrow,  and  found  it  hard 
to  imagine  that  this  was  the  same 
person  whom  I  had  heard  so  often 
enthusiastically  described  as  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  all  Eu- 
rope. Yet  when  she  sat  down  I 
noticed  that  her  head  had  not  lost 
its  regal  poise,  and  her  hair,  al- 
though white,  was  abundant  and 
shimmering.  During  the  afternoon 
Madame  Le  Breton  (supplemented 
bv    occasional     remarks    from   the 


Empress)  told  the  tragic  story  of 
the  fall  of  the  Imperial  government, 
of  the  flight  of  the  Empress  from 
France,  and  of  her  long  exile  in 
England,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  love,  and  gratitude,  of  the 
kindness  received  from  their  noble 
benefactress.   Queen   Victoria. 

Marie-Eugenie  -  Ignacie  -  Augus- 
tina,  or  Eugenie  as  she  is  more  fa- 
miliarly known,  was  bom  on  the 
fifth  of  May,  1826.  Her  father  was 
the  Count  de  Montijo,  a  Spanish 
nobleman,  and  her  mother  the 
daughter  of  a  Scotch  exile  who 
lived  in  Grenada.  After  the  death 
of  the  Count,  the  Countess  and  her 
family  came  to  England,  and  set 
up  a  stylish  establishment  in  Lon- 
don. While  there  they  met  Prince 
Louis  Bonaparatc  nephew  of  the 
great  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  From 
his  birth  this  young  man  had  been 
considered  destined  to  succeed  his 
illustrious  uncle,  since  Josephine 
bore  no  heir,  but  after  the  Emper- 
or's marriage  to  Princess  Marie 
Louise  of  Austria  and  the  subse- 
quent birth  of  the  little  King  of 
Rome  (I'Aiglon)   the  fulfilment  of 
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the  ainbitioti  of  Prince  Louis 
seemed  doubt  full.  After  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  the  ho|>es  of  the 
Imperialistic  party  were  centered 
upon  his  little  son,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  died  at  an  early  age 
at  the  home  of  his  grandfather,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  This  death 
removed  the  last  obstacle  to  the  am- 
bition of  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  set 
himself  witli  unceasing:  enerjs;y  to 
attain  his  desire  and  place  himself 
on  the  throtie  of  France.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  national  dissatis- 
faction during  the  reign  of  Louis 
l*hilippe,  he  made  two  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  monarchy,  but  failed 
miserabl}'j  and  no  one,  least  of  all 


was.  at  least*  one  of  the  most  etier- 
getic  workers  in  finally  overthrow- 
ing Louis  Philippe,  at  which  time 
he  was  elected  President  of  tlie  Re- 
public  by  an  overwhelmmg  major- 
ity. This  honor  however  did  not 
satisfv  him  and  two  years  later  he 
perpetrattd  the  famous  ''coup  d'et- 
at." a  clever  although  infamous  act 
of  diplomacy  which  secured  him 
election  as  Einpercr.  No  sooner 
liad  he  assumed  ibis  position  than 
rumors  of  his  ir«  ten  lion  to  take  3 
wife  were  heani,  That  he  woul< 
endeavor  to  ally  himself  to  one  of 
the  powerful  reigning  families  was 
of  course  expected,  and  indeed  he 
did  make  a  feeble  effort  in  that  di- 
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the  Countess  of  Monti  jo.  had  anv 
faith  in  his  ultimate  success*  From 
the  moment  he  saw  Eug^mie, dazzled 
by  her  incomparable  beauty,  he 
tlirew  himself  and  his  fortunes  at 
her  feet,  but  both  she  and  her 
mother  only  laughed  at  his  pro- 
testations. Soon  after  this  he  again 
went  to  France  and  succeeded  in  he- 
coming  one  of  the  National  As^rm- 
bly.  In  that  position  he  had  ample 
opportunity  to  gain  supporters  a:id 


reel  ion,  but  received  no  encourage- 
ment, and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
his  mind  was  made  up  long  before 
to  make  the  beautiful  young  Coun- 
tess de  Montijo  his  bride.  Natural- 
ly she  did  not  now  reject  his  suit, 
for  neither  she,  nor  her  ambitious 
mother  coukJ  ask  for  more  than  a 
crown- 
When  his  engagement  was  an- 
nounced, the  people  were  furious, 
and  for  a  time  his  throne  tottered,- 
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but  he  called  the  Council  of  State 
together  and  made  his  memorable 
defense  in  which  he  told  his  minis- 
ters that  he  was  not  compelled  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  other  mon- 
archs.  No  European  King  had 
placed  him  in  that  position ;  he  was 
of  the  people  and  chosen  by  them  to 
rule;  that  his  wife  should  be  also  of 
the  people,  and  Eugenie  was  his 
choice.  With  consummate  skill  he 
pleaded  his  cause,  finally  winning  a 
reluctant  assent,  and  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  the  historical 
church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris 
with  unsurpassed  grandeur. 

Although,  at  first,  the  young 
Empress  had  many  enemies,  all 
those  who  came  within  her  influ- 
ence were  won  by  her  charming 
personality.  Her  manner  was  easy, 
yet  commanding,  her  conversation 
brilliant,  and  her  taste  in  dress  be- 
yond question.  In  fact  she  soon 
ruled  the  feminine  world  of  Europe, 
and  even  America  in  these  matters, 
and,  although  her  husband  was  at 
times  astonished  at  her  lavish  ex- 
penditure, he  could  refuse  her  noth- 
ing. In  height  she  was  a  little  be- 
low the  average,  but  it  was  better 
so,  since  her  husband  was  not  tall. 
Her  neck  was  long,  and  her  head 
with  its  wealth  of  golden  hair  per- 
fectly poised.  Her  figure  was 
round,  and  her  arms  iand  shoulders 
as  perfectly  moulded  as  those  of  a 
Grecian  Goddess.  Her  eyes  have 
been  variously  described  as  blue, 
violet,  and  hazel,  because  her  long 
lashes  gave  them  an  ever  varying 
shade,  but  I  should  describe  them 
as  the  wonderful  steel  grey  eyes  of 
Scotland,  (from  her  mother)  veiled 
by  the  long,  dark  lashes  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  daughters  of  Spain. 

To  secure  a  recognition,  which 
would  remove  the  reproach  cast  at 
them  by  their  enemies,  that  the  Eu- 
ropean Courts  regarded  them  as 
upstarts,  soon  became  the  policy  of 
the  young  couple.    An    alliance  be- 


tween France  and  England  during 
the  Crimean  war,  caused  an  invita- 
tion to  be  sent  them  to  visit  London. 
This  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  al- 
though at  first  the  Imperial  guests 
were  treated  with  formal  courtesy. 
Queen  Victoria  soon  yielded  to  Eu- 
g6nie's  graceful  manners,  and  ex- 
erted herself  far  beyond  the  ordin- 
ary requirements  of  the  occasion,  in 
order  to  assure  them  of  her  esteem. 
Like  a  true  English  woman  the 
Queen  never  withdrew  her  friend- 
ship once  given,  and  when  days  of 
sorrow  came,  was  her  chief  bene- 
factress. It  was  with  a  reverent 
hand  that  a  few  years  ago,  the  brok- 
ed  hearted  Empress  laid  a  tribute 
of  sincere  affection  upon  the  tomb 
of  her  faithful  friend.  It  was  not 
until  three  years  after  their  mar- 
riage that  the  Prince  Imperial  was 
born.  He  has  been  called  the 
"Darling  Child  of  France"  and 
certainly  the  prospects  for  a  Napo- 
leonic dynasty  were  never  brighter 
than  at  his  birth.  He  received  the 
name  of  Napoleon-Eugene-Louis- 
Jean-Joseph  and  pictures  of  him  in 
hi^  mother's  arms  were  found  in 
every  house,  while  renewed  protes- 
tations of  loyalty  were  showered 
from  all  sides  upon  the  happy  par- 
ents. 

During  the  following  fourteen 
years  Napoleon  III  and  his  fair 
wife  were  at  the  zenith  of  their 
glory.  Arts  and  manufactures 
flourished  in  France  and  no  shadow 
of  the  sad  future  fell  across  their 
path.  Perhaps  their  success  had 
been  so  great  that  the  Emperor  lent 
too  willing  an  ear  to  the  flattering 
tongues  which  compared  him  to  his 
warrior  uncle  for  in  martial  mat- 
ters he  was  to  an  extent  a  novice 
and  should  have  approached  them 
only  with  the  greatest  caution.  A 
question  was  aeitatincr  Europe  as 
to  who  should  be  seated  upon  the 
vacant  throne  of  Spain.  Germany, 
in  order  to  strengthen  her  power, 
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was  maintaining  the  rig;ht  of  a  Hol- 
lenzollern  Prince  to  this  distinction. 
This  was  a  matter  of  no  material 
concern  to  France  but  it  is  supposed 
an  insatiable  desire  to  win  g^lory 
induced  the  Emperor  to  declare  war 
against  Germany.  Then  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  he  marched  to— 
not  glory,  but  dishonor  and  death. 
France  was  in  no  position  to  under- 
take such  a  war  and  he,  although  a 
statesman  and  diplomat,  was  not  a 
general  of  such  skill  as  was  needed 
in  this  crisis.  At  every  step  his 
troops  suffered  defeat;  fresh  forces 
were  called  to  the  frontier,  only  to 
add  to  the  list  of  dead  and  wounded. 
The  Empress  had  been  appointed 
Regent  in  her  husband's  absence 
and  she  labored  valiantly  to  sup- 
press any  revolutionary  tendency, 
but  finally,  after  only  a  few  weeks 
of  fighting  she  received  a  message 
that  the  army  had  been  utterly  rout- 
ed and  the  Emperor  taken  orisoner. 
The  frenzy  of  the  populace  knew 
no  bounds.  At  every  turn  bitter 
curses  on  the  Emperor's  head  wore 
heard  and  the  streets  ranc  with 
cries  of  "Down  with  the  Einpero;" 
and  "Down  with  the  Spanish  wo- 
man" intermixed  with  cries  of 
"Long  live  the  Republic"  and 
France  was  for  the  third  time  in  the 
throes  of  a  revolution.  The  Em- 
press' advisers  urged  her  to  flee, 
but  whither  ?  was  the  question.  At 
last  the  mob  surged  into  the  palace 
and  she  and  her  faithful  maid  of 
honor,  Madame  Le  Breton,  togeth- 
er with  two  noblemen,  made  their 
way  into  the  street.  Her  son  was 
with  his  father  and  her  first  thought 
was  to  join  them  and  share  their 
fate.  Her  friends  had  ordered  a 
carriage  to  await  her  but  the  driver 
in  all  probability  had  turned  traitor 
for  he  was  not  there.  While  they 
waited  a  ragged  urchin,  noticing 
Eugenie's  far  famed  hair,  cried  out: 
"There's  the  Empress!"  It  was  a 
critical  moment  but  one  of  the  gen- 


tlemen cleverly  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crowd  by  giving  the  boy 
a  sharp  box  on  the  ear,  saying: 
"How  dare  you  yell  Empress  now 
when  a  Republic  has  been  pro- 
claimed." 

In  terror  the  women  ran  on  and 
seeing  a  hack  hailed  it.  They  drove 
they  knew  not  whither.  Then  they 
discovered  that  the  Empress  had  no 
money  and  her  companion  only  two 
or  three  francs.  They  therefore 
alighted,  fearing  to  ride  further  in 
case  they  should  not  have  enough 
to  pay  the  hack  driver.  Then  they 
noticed  the  business  sign  of  a  young 
American  dentist  who  had  been  to 
the  palace  to  do  some  work,  and  as 
grasping  at  a  straw,  they  entered 
his  office.  Although  astonished  be- 
yond measure,  he  received  them 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
through  his  efforts  the  two  ladies 
were  transported  the  f(|Jlowing  day 
to  Calais,  a  sea  port  town,  from 
whence  vessels  sail  for  England. 
There  they  found  a  private  yacht 
belonging  to  an  English  nobleman. 
To  him  the  case  was  stated  and  he 
promised  to  set  sail  at  once  and 
convey  them  to  England. 

As  Madame  Le  Breton  related 
this  part  of  the  story  at  Farnboro,  a 
pathetic  touch  was  given  by  the 
Empress  who  stated  that  in  the  hur- 
ry of  embarkation  she  lost  her 
handkerchief,  and  one  small  ker- 
chief, belonging  to  her  companion, 
had  to  suffice  them  to  dry  their 
tears. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
Channel  knows  that  the  sea  here  at 
the  best  of  times  is  terribly  rough. 
Upon  this  occasion  the  elements 
seemed  to  conspire  against  the 
weary  travelers,  for  a  fearful  storm 
arose  which  for  a  time  threatened 
to  destroy  the  frail  craft.  The  own- 
er of  the  vacht,  too,  labored  under 
some  misgivingfs  as  to  whether  if  he 
should  land  his  Imperial  guest  it 
might  not  lead  to  political  compli- 
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cations.  But  he  evidently  did.  not 
know  his  Sovereign,  for,  upon  ar- 
riving at  Ryde  and  telegraphing  for 
instructions,  the  officials  were  or- 
dered to  "Receive  our  guest  as  you 
would  receive  your  Queen."  From 
that  moment  the  Queen  proved  her- 
self a  true  friend  to  the  exile.  Ar- 
riving in  England  the  Empress 
learned  with  joy  that  her  son  would 
soon  join  her  as  he  had  been  sent 
there  by  his  father  for  safety. 

When  in  his  youth  the  Emperor 
was  living  in  England  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  rich  young  Eng- 
lishman who  ever  afterwards  fol- 
lowed his  fortunes  with  profound 
interest.  This  young  man  is  said  to 
have  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
Emperor's  success  though  brilliant, 
would  be  only  meteoric,  and  that 
one  day  he  would  return  to  Eng- 
land to  again  live  as  a  private  gen- 
tleman and  then  he  would  be  glad 
of  aid.  Immediately  upon  hearing 
of  the  Empress*  arrival  this  friend 
hastened  to  place  one  of  his  country 
residences  at  her  disposal.  With 
gratitude  she  accepted  and  there 
eagerly  awaited  news  of  her  hus- 
band. Finally  the  cruel  war  closed 
and  the  Emperor  was  released  from 
prison,  a  broken  hearted  invalid,  to 
die  a  few  months  later  in  their  home 
at  Chiselhurst. 

The  young  Prince  Imperial  was 
now  the  Empress'  onlv  comfort.  In 
him  were  centered  all  her  hopes, 
and  in  her  dreams  siie  saw  him 
crowned  Napoleon  the  fourth.  In 
order  to  prepire  himself  for  the  fu- 
ture, which  he  and  his  mother  fore- 
saw, he  entered  the  military  college 
at  Woolwich.  When  the  Zulu  war 
broke  out  and  the  Cadets  were 
called  to  the  front  it  was  much 
against  her  will  that  he  accom- 
panied them,  although  she  was  glad 
that  he  should  have  experience  in 
active  service.  As  she  said  good- 
bye had  she  any  misgivings,  or  in 
her  blind  ambition  did  she  think  no 


harm  could  come  to  this  child  of 
destiny?  But  fate  makes  no  dis- 
tinctions. Soon  after  arriving  at 
the  seat  of  the  war,  he  and  a  com- 
pany of  officers,  while  reconnoiter- 
ing  were  surprised  by  a  band  of 
Zulus  and  he  was  slain;  his  body 
being  afterwards  found  cruelly  mu- 
tilated by  the  spears  of  the  savages. 
I  well  remember  hearing  of  the 
Empress'  agonized  exclamation 
when  she  heard  the  awful  news  "O, 
tnon  ais,  mon  fils,  mon  pauvre  His!'' 
and  of  her  journey  to  Zululand  to 
see  the  place  where  her  boy  fell. 
On  that  terrible  journey  she  be- 
came prematurely  old  and  lost  for 
ever  the  wonderful  smile  that  had 
been  one  of  her  chief  charms. 

On  her  return  Chiselhurst  be- 
came unendurable  to  her  and  she 
removed  to  Farnboro  in  Hamp- 
shire, one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  England.  Here  she  lives 
with  Madame  Le  Breton  and  a  few 
servants  in  a  great,  silent  mansion. 
Near  the  house  she  built  a  Mausole- 
um chapel  in  the  crvpt  of  which  she 
removed  the  remains  of  her  loved 
ones.  She  attends  Mass  there  every 
day  and  her  black  robed  figure  may 
often  be  seen  kneeling  for  hours  at 
a  time.  The  Chapel  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  built  of  white  marble. 
Over  the  bodies  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Prince  are  white  marble  monu- 
ments, surmounted  bv  recumbent 
figures  representing  them  lying  in 
state.  All  round  the  walls  are  hung 
wreathes  of  beads  and  immortelles 
with  cards  affixed  bearing  the 
names  of  almost  every  crowned 
head,  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  that  time. 

We  also  visited  the  Empress' 
home  and  strolled  in  her  pine  forest. 
In  the  garden  I  had  a  chat  with  one 
of  her  old  servants,  an  English- 
man, who  was  loud  in  the  praises  of 
his  "lady"  saying  she  was  the  no- 
blest lady  in   the    land.      Knowing 
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that  the  Queen  sometimes  visited 
there  I  teased  him  a  Httle  and  asked 
what  he  meant.  Did  he  not  think 
that  the  Queen  was  a  g:reater  lady 
than  the  Empress?  The  poor  old 
fellow  struggled  painfully  between 
his  loyalty  to  his  mistress  and  to  his 
Queen  but  finally  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  saying, 

"Well,  of  course  Miss,  the 
Queen,  bless  her,  is  the  Queen  and 
there's  only  one  of  she;  and  my 
Lady's  my  lady  and  there's  only  one 
of  she,  too,  bless  her."  Feeling  that 
his  logic  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
I  gave  him  a  shilling  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  Queen  and  his  "I^dy," 
only  stipulating  that  the  Queen 
should  come  first.  He  walked  oflF 
laughing  and  saying,  "All  right 
Miss  ril  remember,"  but  as  the 
Scotchman  says :  "I  hae  my  doots" 
— as  to  his  loyalty  to  the  Queen 
when  the  time  came. 

The  Empress  as  I  have  said, 
carries  a  small  cane  to  assist  her  in 
walking,  so  in  Farnboro  a  walking 


stick  is  very  fashionable,  even  very 
young  ladies  finding  one  necessary. 
The  black  robed  and  silent  Em- 
press often  goes  to  Paris,  where  she 
travels  under  the  name  of  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Montijo,  as  in  her  youth, 
and  it  is  pathetic  to  think  that  she 
traverses,  unnoticed,  the  streets 
where  once  she  rode  between  lines 
of  bare-headed,  cheering  subjects. 
What  a  lesson  in  the  frailty  of 
worldly  ambitions!  To  me  she  is 
one  of  the  saddest  characters  of  his- 
tory because  after  having  reached 
the  summit  of  her  ambition  the  sud- 
denness of  her  fall  and  subsequent 
bereavement  produced  a  shock  to 
her  mind  which  prevents  her  seeing 
one  ray  of  hope,  and  by  constantly 
chafing  her  life  becomes  a  living 
death.  And  still  the  dark  Angel 
delays  his  coming!  In  her  despon- 
dent moments  she  believes  she  will 
outlive  all  who  have  ever  known 
and  loved  her.  To  such  a  one  how 
inestimable  would  the  joyful  tidings 
of  the  Gospel  be. 


remarkable:  parallels. 
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University, 

I.  PROMISES  OF  A  NUMEROUS  PEOPLE. 


There  are  many  people  who  be- 
lieve the  Bible  to  be  the  inspired 
work  of  prophets.  Indeed,  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  Christian 
world  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  word 
of  God.  No  question  arises  with 
Christians,  therefore,  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Hebrew  prophets  or 
the  genuineness  of  the  inspiration 
of  their  prophecies.  But  the  very 
people  who  believe  so  firmlv  the 
prophecies  of  the  Bible,  refuse  to 
believe  that  a  prophet  could  come 
in  the  present  age.  Yet  Joseph 
Smith  declared  himself  a  prophet — 


a  modern  seer.  And  many  of  the 
promises  and  prophecies  contained 
in  the  Bible,  are  exactly  paralleled 
by  promises  and  prophecies  uttered 
by  him.  Of  course,  if  we  accept 
one  set  of  fulfilled  prophecies  as 
divinely  inspired,  we  can  hardly  do 
less  with  the  other.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose here  to  point  out  a  few  re- 
markable parallels  in  ancient  and 
modern  prophecy. 

I. 

While  Abraham  lived  in  the  land 
of  Mesopotamia,  the  God  of  glory 
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apeared  to  him  and  told  him  to  for- 
sake his  country  and  go  to  a  land 
that  should  be  shown  to  him.  Abra- 
ham arose  and  went  to  the  land  of 
Harran.  After  fifteen  years,  a  sec- 
ond call  came  to  him  there.  He 
was  commanded  again  to  seek  a 
strange  land,  and  he  was  promised 
that  he  should  become  a  great  na- 
tion and  a  blessing  to  the  peoples  of 
the  earth.  In  the  vale  of  Moreh, 
the  Lord  appeared  again  and  said  to 
his  faithful  friend,  "Unto  thy  seed 
will  I  give  this  land."  Abraham 
was  then  more  than  seventy-five 
years  old,  and  his  wife  Sarah  was 
childless.  Then  a  famine  distressed 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Abraham 
journeyed  into  Egypt  for  relief. 
When  he  returned  to  the  North,  the 
Lord  appeared  the  fourth  time  and 
bade  him  look  northward,  and 
southward,  and  eastward  and  west- 
ward. He  was  promised  that  all  the 
land  he  saw  should  be  his  and  his 
seed's  forever.  And  his  seed,  he 
was  further  assured,  should  become 
as  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  number. 
Sarah,  however,  was  still  childless. 

Now,  when  Sarah  saw  that  she 
remained  barren,  she  gave  Abra- 
ham Hagar  to  wife,  and  Hagar 
bore  Ishmael.  But  not  many  years 
thereafter,  Sarah  was  blessed  with 
Isaac,  and  in  Isaac,  according  to 
promise,  should  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham be  called.  It  seemed,  however, 
that,  even  with  Isaac  born,  the  glor- 
ious promises  vouchsafed  Abraliam 
would  fall  unfulfilled.  The  aged 
father  was  required  to  lead  his  son 
to  a  distant  mountain,  and  there  to 
sacrifice  him  to  the  Lord.  Abra- 
ham proved  his  perfect  faith  in  the 
grievous  trial.  The  Lord  spared 
the  fair  voung  man,  and,  to  reward 
such  unshaken  faith,  reiterated  and 
strengthened  the  promises  of  earli- 
er years. 

Meanwhile,  Ishmael  grew  up  in 
the  wilderness,  and  became  the  fa- 
ther of  many  tribes.     The  histories 


of  the  Arabs  prove  that,  in  him 
alone,  the  promise  of  a  numerous 
posterity  was  wonderfully  fulfilled. 
Although  Ishmael  was  perhaps  not 
the  founder  of  the  Arabian  nation, 
he  and  his  descendants  gained  great 
power  in  it.  They  formed  a  very 
large  part  of  that  countless  peo- 
ple. 

It  was  in  Isaac,  however,  that 
Abraham  should  be  called.  To 
Isaac  also  were  born  two  sons — 
Esau  and  Jacob.  Esau  became  the 
father  of  untold  numbers  of  Edom- 
ites.  But  it  was  in  Jacob  that  the 
seed  of  Isaac  and  Abraham  should 
be  called.  Jacob  had  twelve  sons. 
When  this  family  went  into  Egypt, 
it  numbered  sixty-six  persons. 
After  the  death  of  Joseoh,  Israel 
was  fruitful  "and  increased  abun- 
dantly and  multiplied,  and  waxed 
mighty,  and  the  land  was  filled  with 
them."  Six  hundred  thousand  men 
able  to  bear  arms  left  Egrypt  in  the 
exodus.  With  the  old  men,  the 
women,  and  the  children,  the  total 
number  has  been  estimated  at  two 
millions.  Balaam,  who  was  hired 
by  a  hostile  king  to  curse  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  described  them  as  a 
people  "who  covered  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  and  exclaimed  with  awe, 
"Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob, 
and  the  number  of  the  fourth  part 
of  Israel  ?"  Some  time  later,  Moses 
said,  "Behold,  you  are  this  day  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude." 
And  when  David  in  his  pride  num- 
bered the  people  of  Israel,  he  found 
that  those  fit  to  bear  arms  amounted 
to  one  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

Many  years  later  the  dispersion 
sifted  the  children  of  Israel  into 
all  the  large  cities  of  civilized  na- 
tions. In  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
Jews  came  from  every  land  to  wor- 
ship in  Jerusalem.  And  in  a  recent 
census  of  the  Jews  in  all  the  world 
it  was  found  that  there  are  of  them 
at  present  nearly    ten    and    a  half 
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millions.*  Who  can  count  the  last 
of  the  tribes  that  are  lost?  Who 
dares  say  that  God's  promise  was 
not  fulfilled? 

Joseph  Smith  was  yet  a  very 
young  man  when,  in  February 
1829,  he  received  a  revelation  be- 
ginning, "Now,  behold,  a  marvel- 
ous work  is  about  to  come  forth 
among  the  children  of  men."  It 
was  nine  years  since  he  had  re- 
ceived the  vision  of  his  boyhood.  It 
was  six  years  since  the  annual  visits 
of  Moroni  had  begun;  and  it  was 
two  years  since  those  visits  had 
ceased  and  Joseph  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  sacred  plates  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  The  prophet 
had  been  told  in  those  numerous 
visits  that  he  had  been  chosen  to 
institute  a  wonderful  work.  But  in 
section  four  occurs  the  first  record- 
ed statement  in  the  book  of  revela- 
tions that  the  marvelous  work  was 
soon  to  be  accomplished.  During 
the  year  1829,  the  promise  was  fre- 
quently reiterated.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  following  year,  the  Book 
of  Mormon  was  printed.  And  on 
the  sixth  of  April,  1830,  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
was  organized  with  six  members. 

Although  the  Church  was  found- 
ed with  so  small  a  membership,  it 
had  divine  promise  of  phenomenal 
growth  and  prosperity.  While  the 
six  original  members  and  their 
friends  were  still  in  rtieeting,  the 
prophet  received  a  revelation  in 
which  the  newly  organized  Church 
was  promised  that  the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail  against  it,  but 
the  heavens  should  be  made  to 
shake  for  its  good.  Then  came  in 
rapid  succession  commands  to  ex- 
tend the  Church,  a  revelation  that 
men     should    go    forth    from    the 


•The  exact  number  Is  10,448,869.  Of 
these.  1.168.948  are  in  America;  8.581.772 
In  Europe;  818.677  in  Asia;  362.432  in 
Africa;  and  17,040  in  Austral-Asia. 


Church  headquarters  into  all  the 
world,  and  the  promise  that  the  gos- 
pel should  be  preached  far  and 
wide,  "unto  every  nation,  and  kin- 
dred, and  tongue,  and  people." 
When  the  Kirtland  temple  was  ded- 
icated in  1836,  the  Lord  himself 
promised  Joseph  the  prophet  that 
the  hearts  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  should  greatly  rejoice  be- 
cause of  the  blessings  that  should 
be  poured  out  and  the  endowments 
which  the  saints  had  then  received. 
And  five  years  earlier,  On  Septem- 
ber II,  183 1,  the  Lord  promised  in 
a  revelation  that  Zion  should  flour- 
ish and  there  should  come  to  her, 
people  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven.  The  Church  membership 
at  that  time  was  less  than  three 
thousand,  and  consisted  entirely  of 
persons  converted  on  American  soil. 
But  hazardous  as  these  prophe- 
cies no  doubt  seemed  at  the  time, 
they  were  destined  to  be  literallv 
fulfilled.  The  first  conference  of 
the  newly  organized  church  was 
held  on  June  9,  1830.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  the  membership  then  was 
twenty-seven — an  increase  of  twen- 
ty-one in  two  months.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  the  second  conference  of 
the  Church  was  held.  There  were 
then  sixty-two  believers  in  the  new 
revelation.  In  five  months,  the 
membership  had  increased  more 
than  ten-fold.  In  January  of  the 
following  year,  183 1,  the  prophet 
moved  to  Kirtland,  Ohio.  His  fol- 
lowers then  could  not  have  number- 
ed more  than  eighty,  since  he  wrote 
in  the  previous  month  that  the 
Church  "from  Colesvillc  to  Canan- 
daigua.  New  York,  numbered  about 
seventy  members."  But  in  Kirt- 
land the  restored  faith  soon  took 
root  and  grew  rapidlv.  A  confer- 
ence was  held  there  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  of  June.  1831,  and  the 
"congregation  at  this  *  con  ference 
numbered  two  thousand  souls."  The 
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same  year,  the  saints  beg^an  to  move 
to  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  the 
center  stake  of  Zion.  And  there  for 
eight  or  nine  years  the  terrible  Mis- 
souri persecutions  ragged.  The 
Saints  were  mobbed  from  one  coun- 
ty to  another  until,  in  1839,  ^^^V 
were  expelled  from  the  hot-beds  of 
Missouri  and  settled  in  Nauvoo,  Il- 
linois. But  in  spite  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  persecutions,  new  mem- 
bers continued  fearlessly  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  Church.  "In 
round  numbers,  it  is  estimated  that 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand 

people were   forcibly  driven 

from  the  state."  In  Nauvoo,  there 
followed  about  five  years  of  min- 
gled prosperity  and  persecution. 
Then,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
June,  1844,  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
were  murdered  in  Carthage  jail. 
However,  in  his  own  lifetime  the 
prophet  had  seen  his  prophecies  ful- 
filled. In  fourteen  short  years,  the 
number  of  his  followers  had  grown 
from  six  to  nearly  thirty  thousand. 
So  many,  at  home  alone,  mourned 
his  untimely  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  Church  was 
growing  far  out  into  the  world.  Jo- 
seph Smith  himself  began  the  great 
missionary  work  of  the  Church  be- 
fore his  martyrdom.  He  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  Canada  and  to  the  vari- 
ous states  of  the  union,  as  well  as  to 
the  Lamanites.  In  June,  1837,  he 
caused  missionaries  to  be  set  apart 
for  England,  the  first  foreign  mis- 
sion ;  three  years  later  he  sent  Elder 
Orson  Hyde  to  Jerusalem ;  and  six 
years  later  he  sent  Elders  to  the  So- 
ciety Islands.  After  the  Church 
had  become  established  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  work  of 
proselyting  was  resumed  with  vig- 
or. In  1850,  missions  were  opened 
in  France,  Italy,  Scandinavia, 
Switzerland  and  Ilawaii.  In  1852, 
missionaries  were  called  to  preach 
in  India,  China,  Siam,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,     Gibraltar,  the    West 


Indies  and  other  countries.  In  the 
following  year,  new  missions  were 
opened  on  the  islands  of  Malta,  at 
Gibraltar,  and  in  Cape  Colony. 
And  in  December,  1854,  "the  Eu- 
ropean mission  consisted  of  sixty- 
seven  conferences,  788  branches, 
and  32,627  members.  Of  these  29,- 
441  were  in  Great  Britain,  2,447  iri 
Scandinavia,  299  in  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  fifty-six  in  the  German 
mission,  forty  on  the  island  of  Mal- 
ta, and  eighteen  at  Gibraltar." 

From  that  time  to  the  present, 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Church 
has  been  continued  almost  without 
interruption.  Many  new  missions 
have  been  opened  on  the  great  con- 
tinents and  on  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  There  are  now  twenty  mis- 
sions in  America  and  foreign  lands, 
and  nearly  two  thousand  mission- 
aries go  annually  to  carry  forward 
the  work  of  these  missions.  From 
all  the  missions  there  have  been 
large  companies  of  emigrants  to 
the  main  body  of  the  Church,  until 
today  the  Saints  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  Utah,  and 
are  numerous  in  surrounding  states. 
And  in  all  the  world,  the  Church 
membership  at  present  is  not  far 
from  four  hundred  thousand.  This 
fair  number,  added  to  that  of  those 
who  have  passed  beyond,  forms  a 
lasting  testimony  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and 
proves  that  inspiration  as  correct 
and  as  divine  as  that  of  Abraham  of 
old. 

To  sum  up:  Abraham,  when  he 
was  old  and  childless,  was  prom- 
ised that  his  seed  should  become  as 
numerous  as  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
or  the  stars  of  heaven.  It  seemed 
impossible  that  so  extravagant  a 
promise  could  be  fulfilled.  Yet 
Abraham  became  the  father  of  nu- 
merous tribes  of  Ishmaelites,  of  un- 
numbered Edomites.  and  of  mil- 
lions   unknown    of    Israelites.     All 
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believing  Christian  men  accept  the 
Abrahamic  promises  as  divine. 
They  accept,  further,  the  marvelous 
fulfilment  of  those  promises  as  evi- 
dence of  their  divine  origin. 

In  like  manner,  Joseph  Smith, 
when  but  a  boy  and  almost  friend- 
less, was  told  that  he  should  insti- 
tute a  new  church,  a  great  and  mar- 
velous work.  And  he  was  promised 
that  men  should  preach  the  gospel 
in  all  the  world,  and  that  people 
from  every  nation  should  gatlier  to 
Zion.  Moreover,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  should  rejoice  be- 
cause of  the  gospel.  Now,  the  re- 
stored Gospel  has  been  proclaimed 
by  missionaries  in  almost  every 
land.  From  the  small  number  of 
six  the  membership  of  the  Church 
has  grown  to  that  of  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand.  These  numbers 
represent  all  the  important  nations 
of  the  world  and  most  of  the  minor 
ones.  And  the  Saints  do  indeed  re- 
joice because  of  the  blessings  be- 
gun in  the  Kirtland  temple.    Is  the 


fulfilment  erf  these  promises  less 
marvelous  than  that  of  the  Abra- 
hamic promises?  Is  the  fulfilment 
of  these  promises  less  sure  as  evi- 
dence of  their  divine  origin?  If 
not,  the  revelations  of  Joseph  Smith 
may  be  put  side  by  side  with  those 
of  Abraham.  If  the  latter-day 
prophet  was  not  a  man  of  God,  then 
the  other  was  not. 
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NEW    YEARS    WISHES. 

Henry  A^  A  damson. 

What  shall  I  wish  thee?    treasurers    of   earth, 
Sonf7s    in    the    springrtime,    pleasure   and   mirth, 
Flowers  in  thy  pathway,   skies  ever  cl3ar— 
Would  these  insure  the?  a  happy  New  Year? 

What  shall  I  wish  thee?  what  can  be  found 
Bringringr  the  sunshine  all  the  year  round? 
Where  is  the  treasure,  lasting  and  dear, 
That  shall  insure  thee  a  happy  New  Year? 

Faith  that  endureth,  walking  in  light, 
Hope   that   aboundeth,  happy  and  bright; 
Love  that  is  perfect,  casting  out   fear— 
These  shall  insure  thee  a  happy  New  Year. 

Peace  in   the  Savior,   rest  at  His  feet, 
Smiles  of  His  countenance,  radiant  and   sw.eet; 
Joy  in  His  presence,  Christ  ever  near— 
These  shall  insure  thee  a  happy  New  Year. 


'Jhif  ^car  an  J  f  tcJ^rd  whfft  the  n^an  mcfU  dcwn 
&€r ^irnian^/^fftt;  and  m^  H^car  Mmikd  en  me 
9i^^nd  wid,  '\i*  Afn^A  tf^n  *uri  infcfht^ea^ 
So  dcfn  thmc  inmgc  in  m^  it*tde  lort  drvwn; 
9I::r  mm  *h>iU  **■!  tett/i  thtg  ttmrmhtrtd  n^tf" 
*Twa*  Sfif  hwift  tfiar  ag^nc.     I  am  fcrgcL 

LETTERS  FROM  DOROTHY. 


Santa  Catalina,  Oct sth,  1905. 
Van  poor  dears  ivho  have  to  stay 
home : 

We  are  back  once  more  to  the 
land  where  you  pick  the  ro&es  out 
of  your  own  ^rden.  And  IVe  pfot 
the  blues  f  Imagine,  It's  all  on 
account  of  Eliza.  Did  I  tell  you 
that  the  Parsons  gtrl's  name  is 
Eliza?  She  won't  own  up  to  it, 
and  I  don't  blame  hen  She  writes 
it  Elise.  But  the  more  I  see  of  her 
the  less  I  understand  Paul's  infatu- 
ation. I  used  to  think  I  understood 
human  nature,  especially  Paut*s. 
But,  my  dears,  I  wouldn't  pass 
with  sixty  minus.  I  suppose  that . 
when  one  arrives  at  the  stagre  where 
he  frankly  confesses  that  he  doesn't 
understand  anythinf^,  he  may  decide 
safely  that  he  has  prog:ressed» 
l^lysses  and  Dido  are  at  present  in 
the  j:»lass  bottom  boat.  I  didn't 
\^'ant  to  go  wdtli  them.  Thought  I'd 
rather  wait  for  Mrs.  Witliers  to- 
morrow* And  instead  of  jelly  fish 
and  ahalones  and  all  the  beautiful 
tbiui^'^s  that  make  tlieir  home  in  the 
iiiiKhlv  sea  (specially  arrang^cd  for 
tourists  who  pay  for  ijlass  bottomed 
boats)  I  shall  merely  have  all  the 
fishy  tilings  Paul  crooned  into  the 
ear  of  tlie  Parsons  ^irl  the  day  be- 


fore staring  up  at  me  i    And  Til  pay 

fifty  cents  for  it. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  to  do 
on  this  island.  You  can  fish^  hunt, 
golf,  go  boating,  bathing,  walking 
or  driving,  or  on  excursions  to 
Moonstone  Beach,  Seal  Rocks,  and 
other  places.  But  the  best  of  all  is 
to  roam  as  you  choose  and  when 
you  arc  tired  find  a  nook  where  the 
waves  call  to  you  and  the  mermaids 
sing,  Fm  in  just  such  a  cranny 
now,  all  curled  up  in  a  knot  against 
a  big  rock,  finding  it  very  hard  to 
write.  For  the  sea  makes  you 
dream.  And  speaking  of  dream- 
ing, Catalina  is  a  dream  home.  You 
are,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  on  your 
island,  far  from  the  main  land;  so 
far  that  sometimes  you  feel  shut  in 
and  want  to  take  the  first  boat 
home.  It  all  depends  on  how  many 
there  are  of  you  and  the  state  of  the 
social  atmosphere.  For  though 
scenery  is  lovely,  you  can't  live  on 
it.  Man  is  essentially  a  social  be- 
ing, as  the  old  hermits  used  to  write. 

Isn't  it  queer  how  those  dear 
philosophers  moped  in  some  lonely 
cubby  hole  preparing  the  little 
books  that  their  modern  disciples, 
like  sensible  beings,  carry  to  their 
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I  best  ^irls  o*  Sunday  nights,  so  that 
I  they  may  read  them  together  in- 
stead of  abjectly  solus?  Do  you  get 
the  meaning  of  that  lucid  sentence? 
It  would  be  such  a  pity  if  vou 
didn't 

Boo!  how  I  detest  seals  with  their 
,  groucliy  bark.  They  are  so  much 
prettier  made  into  coats  that  it 
seems  a  pity  to  sign  the  little  paper 
saying  you  won't  wear  them.  Paul 
says  it's  a  greater  pity  to  liave  to 
sign  the  little  paper  if  you  do  wear 
them.  He  is  always  thinking  of  his 
check  book.    That's  what  comes  of 


the  matter  with  me.  I  don't  like  to 
see  things  killed.  It  seems  cruet, 
not  sport*  And  when  a  poor  litde 
frantic  fish  is  brought  up  squirming 
on  the  hook,  it  makes  me  feel  sick 
all  oven  So  I  keep  away  from  cer- 
tain spots. 

Yesterday;  shortly  after  we  ar- 
rived, I  skipped  off  alone  down  the 
beach  and  chanced  unexpectedly 
into  one  of  the  prettiest  little  coves 
you  ever  saw,  I  gave  a  mighty 
gasp  and  stopped  locomotion.  A 
yard  or  two  away  the  great  white 
horses  of  the  sea  were  leaping  high 


AVALOK,    CATALINA    ISLAH1>. 


being  a  poet  and  getting  rich  on  it ! 
There  are  sucli  mammoth  fish 
here.  Some  of  these  great  leaping 
tunas  are  as  big  as  the  men  who 
catch  them.  They  are  canght  with 
rod  and  reel  too.  And  there  are  so 
many  flyiiig  fish.  Sometimes  yon 
see  them  bounding  away  from  some 
great  rushing  tuna  just  as  a  flock 
of  sparrows  scatters  when  the  cat 
appears  suddenly.  Men  fond  of 
shooting  often  try  their  aim  while 
these  *(ueer  water  birds  are  on  the 
wing.     But  something  is  evidently 


into  the  air  and  striking  heavily 
against  the  cliff  with  their  silver 
hooves.  While  almost  at  my  feet  lit- 
tie  purling  waves  were  creeping  in 
like  babies,  gentle,  wide- eyed  and 
coaxing  to  be  taken  into  your  lap. 
It  was  like  all  the  soul  of  yon  laid 
out  before  your  eyes;  the  fierce 
storms  of  you,  and  the  sweet  cool 
calms;  both  together  in  a  breadth 
of  sand,  both  in  a  tiny  spaced  l>ody» 
I  sat  down  and  thought  it  all  over. 
Then  a  swift  joy  raced  all  over  me, 
for  no  reason  at  all    And  1  said  to 
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myself  aloud,  "After  all,  there's 
nothine  so  happy  as  bein^  just  hap- 
py." And  I  threw  my  head  back  to 
rest  comfortably  on  an  imag:inary 
cushion  and — it  rested  on  something 
that  moved!  Did  I  jump!  There  I 
was  sitting  almost  back  to  back 
with  a  strange  young  man,  and  I 
had  put  my  head  on  his  shoulder! 
Oh,  me,  oh  my!  I  stammered, 
''Oh— I— oh,— "  "One  of  the  prin- 
cipal sta|te.Q.f  thelU^tion,"  he  said 
solemnly^  That  made  me  feel  bet- 
ter. I  went  on  with  the  apology.  "I 
didn't  mean  to  put  my — to — to." 
"I  hadn't  the  slightest  objection," 
said  he.  Then  we  laughed.  It  was 
funny,  you  know.  "Did  you  ever 
read  a  little  book  called  'Dreaming 
Susie?'"  he  asked.  I  said  no.  "Well, 
don't  read  it,"  said  he.  "Dreaming 
Susie  did  dull  things.  You  are  a 
vast  improvement  upon  her.  No, 
don't  let  me  drive  you  away."  "I 
wasn't  going  to  stay,"  I  answered. 
He  looked  doubtful.  The  end  of  it 
all  was  that  we  strolled  back  to- 
gether. And  it  wasn't  till  I  was 
letting  my  hair  down  for  the  night 
and  calling  myself  in  the  glass 
names,  that  it  occurred  to  me  that 
he  was  long  of  limb,  and  strong, 
with  steady  eyes  and  a  stern  mas- 
terful way  under  the  sparkle.  My 
ideal,  that  I  thought  never  to  see! 
And  I  had  walked  two  miles  with 
him  without  recognizing  it! 
Dreaming  Susie  indeed!  Today 
when  the  boat  went,  he  went  with 
it.  It's  an  event  to  see  the  boat  off, 
you  know,  so  we  were  there.  He 
paused  long  enougli  to  say,  "I  am 
going  back  to  Oh — T — oh  !"  I 
shan't  sec  him  again  ever.  And 
I'm  wondering  if  I'm  having  the 
blues  over  Paul  and  Dido  or  be- 
cause he's  gone.  Girls  get  the 
*bhics'  over  all  the  tragedies  that 
don't  happen.  I'm  wearing  crepe 
for  the  dear  departed,  even  though 
he     left     me     no     life     insurance. 


Heigho,  biscuits  and  butter  balls,  as 
Jean  Ingelow  says. 

Do  you  remember  that  song  of 
Tennyson's  in  "The  Princess:" 

Home  they  brought  her  worrier  dead. 

She  nor  screamed  nor  uttered  cry. 
All   her  maidens  watching  said. 

"I  don't  blame  her;  nelther'd  I!" 

No,  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
subject.  It  is  merely  one  of  those 
comedy  bits  thrown  in  to  relieve  the 
strain  of  the  preceding  scene.  At 
least  remember  that  at  Avalon  I 
met  my  King  Arthur. 

Avalon  is  a  tent  city.  We  are  at 
the  hotel,  but  the  Wartons  have 
taken  a  tent.  And  such  fun  as  they 
have !  You  get  the  tents  furnished. 
They  range  all  prices  according  to 
size,  location,  and  number  of  occu- 
pants. A  party  can  have  the  jolli- 
est  possible  time  at  Catalina  at  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  camping  ex- 
pense. 

Bobbie  wanted  to  know  about 
Pasadena.  It  is  a  small  town  of 
more  decided  tone  than  the  usual 
California  town.  It  has  two  fine 
streets.  Orange  Grove,  where  the 
millionaire  homes  are  and  down 
which  no  street  car  is  allowed  to 
pass,  and  Colorado,  wide  and  beau- 
tiful with  fine  churches  and  homes. 
If  the  Orange  Grove  homes  had 
been  built  on  Colorado  street,  it 
would  have  been  exactly  right. 
There  are  two  fine  hotels,  the  Ray- 
mond, and  the  Green.  The  town 
itself  is  not  so  pretty  as  it  was 
awhile  ago,  they  told  me,  because 
so  many  beautiful  trees  have  been 
cut  down.  Somebody  got  the  idea 
that  trees  were  countrified  and  that 
Passadena  couldn't  be  up  to  date 
commercially  unless  they  were  tak- 
en away.  The  commercial  spirit 
does  about  as  much  harm  as  it  does 
good  sometimes.  It  made  me  think 
of  Southport,  England,  such  an  at- 
tractive town.  Big  sheltering  trees 
still  hold  their  places  by  the  curbing 
of  the  main  streets.  And  the  inhab- 
itants earn  their  bread  by  a  little  less 
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sweat  of  their  brows;  while  the 
place  is  noted  for  its  quaint*  fresh 
prettiness  as  well  as  for  its  comfort- 
ableness. The  chief  beauty  of  Pasa- 
dena   is  its    location.     You    have 

^  mountains  instead  of  ocean,  and,  oh, 
how  good  they  look  after  a  few 
weeks    of    the    seashore!     It  was 

[  from     here    that    we  went  to  Mt* 

[Lowe*  That  was  a  trip  to  remember. 
At  Altadena  (a  millionaire  sub- 

turb  two  miles  from  Pasadena)  we 


when  we  leave  the  car,  and  find  our- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  incline* 
The  incline  car,  as  you  see  by  the 
cut,  is  built  in  tiers,  so  that  you 
must  climb  a  regular  flig^ht  of  stairs 
to  reach  the  back  seat.  As  for  the 
incline  itself,  when  you  be^in  to  ^o 
t:p  and  look  down  the  ^rade,  you 
realize  that  it  is  decidedly  steep. 
Some  people  feel  nervous,  but  it 
was  the  most  exhilarating  sensation 
to  me.    Up  you  go,  almost  straight, 


THE    INCLI^E^     MT.  LOWE, 


begin  to  climb  the  f^xithills.  You 
understand  that  we  are  in  one  of 
those  wonderful  flying- electric  cars? 
We  reach  an  altitude  of  2,100  feet 


for  1,400  feet  (in  altitude,  for,  of 
course,  the  slant  makes  the  distance 
traveled  nearer  .^,000  feet),  and 
there  you  are  on  a  plane  once  more. 
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and  you  leave  the  car  to  walk  about 
the  observatory,  *TiS  a  wide  view 
from  here.  Now  comes  the  most 
exhilarating  part,  for,  in  another 
car,  you  wind  around  tlic  side  of 
the  mountain  untiK  in  a  long  ride 
of  about  fiv^  miles,  yon  have  gone 
1,500  feet  higher.  The  view  was 
glorions ;  and  yet  if  we  could  have 
such  a  marvelous  bit  of  engineering 
on  one  of  our  lofty  peaks*  not  more 


when  we  have  all  the  brains,  and  all 
the  will,  and  all  the  money  we  need, 
What  could  be  a  more  ideally  lo- 
cated city  of  homes  than  Salt  Lake, 
the  candlestick  of  the  east  and  the 
west,  with  its  miglifty  mountains 
and  its  sparkling  inland  sea,  its 
sweeping  {though  not  swept) 
streets?  But  please,  I  won't  en- 
thuse or  I  shall  be  talking  about 
spraying  trees,  suggesting  that  our 
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THE   CrUUULAK    FATO,    MT     LOWE 

grand  than  we  should  see  in  our 
own  Utah.  For  the  heart  of  the 
Rockies  is  a  wonderful  chamber 
Stored  with  rich  things.  The  more 
I  see  of  other  places,  the  more  I 
realize  the  possibilities  of  our  home 


universities  pay  more  attention  to 
their  libraries,  their  arts  course  and 
their  music  department  so  that  the 
sense  of  beauty  may  aid  the  need  of 
utility,  and  that  our  agricultural 
colleges  stop  studying  Latin  long 
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enough  to  tell  us  how  to  make  our  of  the  mount  on  the  back  of  a  little 

apples  as  perfect  on  the  inside  as  donkey  or  on  the  feet  of  a  little  don- 

they  are  on  the   outside.     All  of  key     (provided     you    are    athletic 

which  has  no  connection  with  Mt.  enough  to  walk),  just  as  you  pre- 

Lowe.    To    return,   we   have  now  fer. 

reached  Ye  Alpine  Tavern,  with  its         It  is  time  for  dinner,  and  I  am  not 

great  fire  place  and  its  motto,  "Ye  too  proud  to  eat.     So  you  mustn't 

ornament  of  ye  house  is  ye  guest  mind  if   I  come  down   from   Mt. 

that  doth  frequent  it,"  where  you  Lowe  in  a  great  hurry.    What  shall 

may  stay  as  long  as  you  please,  or  I  have  for  my  inner  man  ?"    I  don't 

your  money  holds  out.     There  are  know  yet,  but  the  Parsons  girl  will 

several    tents    hidden    among  the  take — lobster.    Good  bye. 
trees.    And  you  go  to  the  summit  Dorothy. 

AT  THE    GATE- 

Annie  Pike  Greenwood. 
I  stand 

Before  the  fast-shut  gate 
Of  the  unknown  Year-to-Be; 
Afraid  to  know  my  fate, 
I  pause ; 

Nor  dare  to  grasp  of  my  infinity 
Such  space  as  might  be  measured  by  a  hand, 
For  fear  that  I  shall  fall  beneath  its  laws. 

For  I  have  fallen  before ! 

The  years  of  yesterday 

Whirl  in  mine  eyes 

Like  dead  leaves  that  precede  my  weary  way, — 

Not  burnished  by  a  summer's  golden  close, 

But  nipped  by  frosts  of  pain. 

Blackened  and  seared  and  dead — 

They  whirl  like  saddened  ghosts  around  my  head. 

Burn  on  mine  eyes, 

And  on  my  heart  more  sore 

Than  meadows  where  a  pool  of  vitriol  lies. 

"I  dare  not  venture  in,"  I  cry, 

"Till  I  know  all  the  law ! 

My  feet  are  scarred  with  following  after  fame ; 

Unfaithful  loves  corrode 

The  hinges  of  my  heart; 

All  pleasures  dull  upon  mine  aching  eyes ! 

0  unknown  law! 

Where  may  I  find  thy  name, 
And  thine  abode? 

1  must  know  what  thou  art — 
Or  I  must  die !" 

My  voice  strikes  hard  against  the  gate 

Of  the  Year-to-Be— 

I  wait — 

But  only  the  dim  silence  answers  me. 
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Heart-sick,  I  turn  away — 

Back  to  the  clustered  mountains  of  my  birth — 

For  there  the  earth 

For  me  must  have  some  tender  word  to  say. 

"O  thou  g^reat  Mother  of  the    West, 

Where  I  have  laid  my  child-face  on  thy  breast. 

What  law  of  God  perfects  thy  patient  time  ?" 

"Dear  Child,  I  wait! 

And  in  just  standing  still 

I  follow  out  His  will, 

And  thus  fulfill  my  happy  fate  I" 

"Ah,  this  is  not  for  me  I 

My  heart  is  restless — I  will  find  the  sea !" 

The  sea  lashed  in  and  out  with  steady  sur^e; 
"O  sea !  what  law  findest  thou  thy  pleasant  urge  ? 

"Dear  child,  I  wait ! 

And  waiting-,  do  my  labor  o  er  and  o  er, 

Never  a  measure  less, 

Nor  metre  more, 

And  thus  fulfill  my  happy  fate/' 

"Thou  art  not  such  as  I! — 

My  heart  cries  out  for  love  and  happiness! — 

0  answer  my  tortured  soul,  thou  starry  sky !" 

The  sky  looked  down  with  a  million  quiet  eyes — 

"Dear  child,  cease  thou  thy  yearning  cries ; 

For  what  thou  givest  thou  shalt  surely  find ; 

And  what  thou  takest,  lose — 

This  is  the  law  by  which  we  choose, 

Learn  thou  to  wait ! 

Wait! 

And  work,  if  called,  like  the  labor  of  the  sea, 

Or  mountain  stillness,  if  the  best  it  be; 

For  great  things  shall  be  small,  and  small  things  great ; 

Sea  shall  be  mountain,  and  the  mountain,  sea, 

Follow  God's  will  with  nature — wait! 

So  thou  shalt  thus  fulfill  thy    happy  fate/' 

1  stand 

Once  more  before  the  fast-shut  gate 

Of  the  unknown  Year-to-Be ; 

No  longer  now  afraid  to  know  my  fate, 

I  pause; 

For  I  shall  grasp  of  my  infinity. 

This  year,  with  steady  hand ; 

Waiting — rejoicing  in  God's  potent  laws ; 

Remembering,  when  yearning  covers  me. 

Sea  shall  be  mountain,  and  the  mountain,  sea! 


"chiquite:/* 

Jennie  Roberts  Mabey. 


"Good  morning,  Uncle  Jerry." 

Judith  Reaves  was  sweeping^  a 
snow  path  in  front  of  her  home  one 
morning  in  December.  She  brushed 
the  soft,  glittering  heap  from  the 
top  of  the  gate  and  opened  it  for  the 
withered,  little  old  man  who  came 
up  the  sidewalk.  He  looked  as  if 
the  sharp,  piercing  wind  and  cold 
that  had  brought  the  bloom  to  her 
cheeks  and  sparkle  to  her  eyes  had 
warped  and  gnarled  his  body  and 
pinched  the  small  features  blue ;  but 
an  unusual  measure  of  alert  buoy- 
ancy animated  his  lean,  little  frame. 

"Good  mawnin',  Miss  Judith,"  he 
answered  in  a  cheery,  piping  voice. 
"Right  smart  weather  this,"  and 
then  began  fumbling  in  his  overcoat 
pockets.  "Wait  till  I  find  it,"  he 
ejaculated  with  a  chuckle.  "Blest 
if  I  know  which  pocket  I  put  it  in !" 

Judith  looked  puzzled. 

"A  letter!'*  he  said  proudly,  fin- 
ally producing  a  square,  white*  en- 
velope. "The  first  wan  in  five  year 
I  do  b'lieve.  Miss  Judy,  an'  my  ole 
hands  was  thet  weak  an*  shakin'  I 
jist  couldn't  open  it.  S'pose  ye  read 
it  fo'  me  m'  girl.  I  can't  read  no 
mo',  seems  lak,  the  printin'  joggles 
an'  gits  all  mixed  up  somehow." 

Judith's  mother  was  away  and 
the  girl  was  dipping  experimentally 
into  the  art  of  housekeeping. 

"Come  in  by  the  fire,  Uncle  Jerry 
and  we  shall  look  into  this  wonder- 
ful thing,"  she  said. 

"Do  ye  know.  Miss  Judy,  some- 
ways  I  feel  lak  its  a  message  frum 
my  ole  hum,"  he  said  with  a  pitiful, 
little  quaver  in  his  voice,  as  he  fol- 
lowed her  in.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  proffered  chair  and  watched  the 
girl  break  the  seal  with  childish 
eagerness. 

She  read : 


Carleton,  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Stone, 

Dear  Father — 

Do  you  remember,  after  all 
these  years,  a  little  girl  whom  you 
used  to  call  "Chiquite  ?"  She  has  a 
faint  recollection  of  a  man,  who, 
long,  long  ago  would  take  her  upon 
his  knee  and  tell  her  stories  until 
she  dropped  off  to  sleep.  Then  one 
day  he  went  away  and  never  came 
back  and  she  and  the  other  children 
were  forbidden  to  speak  of  him  af- 
ter that.  In  the  past  two  years  she 
has  learned  to  love  that  religion  for 
which  you  sacrificed  home,  family 
and  friends,  and  is  coming  to  Utah 
this  very  month— will  be  there  in 
time  to  eat  Christmas  dinner  with 
you. 

My  people  do  not  know  of  this 
yet  and  I  intend  that  they  shall  not 
until  I  am  ready  to  depart,  as  they 
really  despise  the  "Mormons"  with 
all  the  intensity  of  their  beings. 
Elder  John  Clinton,  who  came  here 
from  the  little  town  where  you  live, 
told  me  all  about  you  and  nothing 
can  keep  me  away  from  my  long- 
lost  father. 

Your  daughter, 

Muriel  Stone. 

The  old  man  had  arisen  in  his 
excitement.  His  face  was  pale,  the 
thin  hands  were  tightly  locked  to- 
gether and  his  whole  frame  trem- 
bling until  he  could  scarcely  stand. 

"Read — read  it  agin,  slow.  Miss 
Judy,"  he  said  in  a  strained,  choked 
vioce,  "Some  how,  I — I  can't  mek 
it  out  cler." 

The  girl  went  through  the  letter 
again,  very  slowly.  When  she  had 
finished  the  old  man  sank  back  ex- 
hausted and  sat  for  a  long  time  with 
his  face  in  his  hands.  Judith  saw 
tears  stealing    through   the  brown. 
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withered  fingers  and  left  him  alone 
for  a  moment  with  a  joy  she  could 
little  understand. 

"I  hed  to  cry,  a  leetle,  m'  girl," 
he  said  in  an  apolog^etic  way,  when 
she  came  back,  and  he  smiled  with 
lips  still  quivering.  "Fm  so  happy, 
it's  jist  broke  me  all  up.  Fo'  twen- 
ty years,  ever  sence  I  left  'em — my 
wife  an'  leetle  childrun,  I've  been 
prayin'  thet  they'd  see  the  truth  as 
I  see  it.  An  now  the  Lord  is  send- 
in'  Chiquite — leetle,  yeller  haired 
Chickey — to  me  in  my  ole  age.  She 
was  sech  a  leetle  thing,  our  baby 
was,  thet  I  called  her  Chiquite." 
The  tears  were  still  wet  upon  his 
sunken  cheeks  but  an  ethereal  look 
illuminated  his  whole  face  and  he 
put  out  his  hand  with  a  stroking 
motion  as  though  the  child  of  long 
ago  stood  at  his  knee.  "She  uster 
Stan'  here,"  he  went  on  presently, 
"an'  let  me  smooth  'er  kinky,  leetle 
curls  an'  when  she  got  sleepy  she'd 
creep  into  these  ole  arms  an'  I'd 
tell  'er  'bout  *J^ck  an'  the  Bean 
Pole'  an'  'Cindereller'  an'  all  o'  em. 
Chiquite  was  the  on'y  wan  thet 
trusted  me.  They  was  all  s'  beeter 
agin  the  Saints,  but  my  wife 
wouldn't  o'  ben  s'  bad  but  'er  sister 
set  'er  agin  me." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Jerry,  how  could  you 
leave  them  all  that  way?"  asked 
Judith  in  awe-stricken  tones. 

"Ah,  m'  girl,  on'y  God  an'  me 
knows  how  hard  it  was,"  the  old 
man  said  quietly.  "I  couldn't  git  no 
sleep  ner  nuthin'.  But  we  couldn't 
live  thet  way  nohow,  both  pullin' 
differunt  ways,  an'  I  left. 'em  a 
good,  big  farm  thar  in  Kentucky  to 
mek  a  livin*  frum.  Folks  thar  uster 
say  I  was  *well  off.'  " 

Judith's  mind  went  to  the  little, 
rickety  shanty  down  in  the  hollow 
where  uncle  Jerry  was  living  and 
wondered  why  it  should  be  so. 

"The'  was  all  blind— blind,"  he 
was  saying,  half  to  himself  and  half 
to  the  girl,  "but  th'  wa'n't  to  blame 


'cause  thar  eyes  wa'n't  opened  lak 
mine  ware."  I  ain't  got  no  cdica- 
tion.  Miss  Judy,  but  the  Lord  don't 
take  into  reckonin'  them  thing^s 
when  ye  do  what  he  wants,  an'  he 
blessed  me  with  a  everlastin*  faith. 
An'  I  haint  ben  sorry  one  minute 
thet  I  cum  here.  Some  of  'em  air,, 
ye'  know,  an'  git  discentent.  But  I 
must  jog  'long,"  he  said  suddenly,. 
"I  low  my  house  hain't  in  no  way 
fo'  comp'ny.  I  never  could  keep 
track  o'  all  these  leetle  jim-cracks 
women  kin,  somehow.  I  reckon  I 
orter  be  fixin  up  right  off,  too.  Ye 
see  it's  on'y  another  week.  Miss 
Judy,  *fore  Christmas"  and  the  old 
man's  face  was  radiant  with  smiles. 
"I  b'lieve  I  could  dance  a  jig,  m*" 
girl,  I  feel  that  young.  Hi-diddle- 
do!"  he  sang  and  hopped  about  the 
room  twice  and  then  stopped,, 
laughing  and  out  of  breath. 

"Cracky!  but  we  uster  have  the 
times  back  hum  thar,  on  Christ- 
mas," he  went  on,  evidently  forget- 
ting that  he  ought  to  be  at  home. 
"Sometimes  arter  a  big  dinner  a 
crowd  on  us  'ud  gether  some  place 
an'  hev  a  reg'lar  dance,  an'  ole  Jim- 
my Finn  'ud  play  the  fiddle — queer 
ole  shrub,  Jim.  An  the  childrun — 
wull  ye  orter  seen  'em  hollerin'^ 
'round  the  big  Christmas  tree,  all 
'luminated  with  shiny  stuff  an'  can- 
dles. Um!  I  remember  how  Chi- 
quite 'ud  cum  runnin'  to  me — bless 
'er  little  heart — with  'er  arms  full  o' 
purties  a  laflftn'  an'  crowin'.  Seems 
strange  to  think  o'  her  bein'  growcd 
up,  a  nice  big  girl,  I  'low.  Can't 
re'lize  it,  somehow.  But  I  mus'  go, 
Miss  Judy, — would  ye  mind  readin'' 
thet  letter  to  me  agin?" 

Judith  watched  the  old  man  as  he 
went  hopping  down  the  street  that 
morning  like  a  cheery,  old  wooden 
robin  and  wondered  within  herself 
what  kind  of  womankind  "Chi- 
quite" might  be. 

Hardly  two  hours  had  passed  be- 
fore Uncle  Jerry  came  up  the  walk 
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again  and  knocked  at  the  Reaves 
home. 

*'Mis$  Judy/*  he  said,  and  the 
weak,  blue  eyes  appealed  to  her  for 
responsive  interest.  ''I  cum  up  to 
ast  yer  advice  'bout  a  Christmas 
present  fo*  Chiquite,  I  got  a  lee  tie 
change,  whut  with  sellin*  aigs  an' 
tilings  an'  I  low  to  buy  er  some- 
tliin"  reel,  giishin*  with  it.  Which 
'ud  ye  rut  her  buy  'er  if  you  was  me, 
wan  oo'  them  red  silk  *kerchiefs  up 
to  Jonses  er  a  lace  collar  er  a  bottle 
0*  smelHn'  ?  I  can*t  mek  up  m* 
mind  which  'ud  be  the  purtiest.  Er 
mebby  she*d  Jak  a  waist  most.  The* 
got  some  ready  made  wans  with 
shiny  braid  all  down  the  front  an* 
sleeves,  up  thar." 

*'Oh— don't  you  think  the  per- 
fume would  be  the  nicest?''  asked 
Judith  doubtfully,  trying  to  hide  a 
smile.  *TU  line  a  small  box  with 
blue  silk,  if  you  wish  me  to>  to  put 
it  in/' 

**Yas,  I  giss  she'd  lak  that/'  he 
said,  **But  I'd  kinder  set  m*  mind 
on  the  waist,  Wish*t  I  could  buy  'er 
a  hull  dress  with  trimmin  s  an'  rib- 
bins  *er  a  reel  stiley  shawl  with 
freenge  all  Vound  the  aige.  Reckon 
ril  try  with  the  nex'  batch  o'  atgs. 
ril  go  down  and  think  it  over  agin* 
Miss  Judy.  Oh.  yes,  Miss  Judy/* 
pausing  in  the  doorway.  'Tve  ben 
thinkin*  I  could  mek  'er  a  cupboard 
out  o*  box  I  got»  to  put  er  treenkets 
in  an*  hev  a  curting  Vound — an\  oh 
yes,  I  driv  some  nails  to  hang  'er 
dos  on,  *hind  the  door.  Reel  handy, 
ye  know/* 

*'0h»  Uncle  Jerry/*  interrupted 
the  girl  enthusiastically »  "what  a 
splendid  ideal  Let  me  help  you 
fix  up  your  house.  We  can  make 
her  a  pretty  little  dressing  tabic  that 
way,  by  putting  blue  under  the 
white  curtain,  a  cover  on  top  and 
pincushion  and  things  and  that  lit- 
tle mirror  of  yours  above  it*  Now 
let  me  tell  you  something  else ;  Fve 
been  rummaging  up  stairs.    There's 


some  good  straw  matting  for  the 
bed  room  floor,  there,  and  a  little 
cast-oflf  iron  bed  that  I  used  to  have 
and  Bennie  will  take  it  down  in  the 
wagon  tomorrow  for  us." 

He  opened  his  mouth  wide  in  pro- 
test; but  Judith  held  up  her  finger 
and  laughed, 

"Now.  you  mustn't  say  one  word, 
but  just  do  as  you Ve  told/' 

Uncie  Jerry's  two  little  rooms 
were  bare  and  cheerless  but  Judith 
found  it  a  pleasant  task  to  clean  and 
prepare  them  for  the  coming  event 
A  rag  carpet  that  the  Relief  So- 
ciety had  given  to  the  old  man  was 
taken  from  the  bedroom  floor  and 
put  into  the  kitchen  and  an  old  cot, 
which  he  used  for  a  bed.  was  placed 
there  also,  as  a  sort  of  couch  for 
day  times*  A  few  pictures  hung 
upon  the  walls  did  wonders,  though 
some  of  them  were  but  colored 
prints  from  magazines. 

Uncle  Jerry  trotted  busily  about 
while  the  house  was  undergoing  its 
transformation,  but  accomplishing 
very  little. 

'^Shucks!  I  aint  good  fo*  nothin\" 
he  would  tell  Judith,  ''Seems  lak 
Fm  in  a  dream,*'  and  then  his  inter- 
est in  the  vital  question  would  crop 
eagerly  out  again ;  this  time  he  said, 

**I  reckon  Fll  git  er  the  fumery. 
Miss  Judy,  an'  let  the  res'  go  tiU 
nex*  batch/' 

That  night  Judith  stood  alone  in 
the  doorw^ay  between  the  two 
rooms,  surveying  the  results  of  her 
day*s  labor.  The  smell  of  newly 
washed  casings  and  floors,  and 
fresh,  sweet  straw  greeted  her  nos- 
trils* 

"It's  very  nice  to  do  things  for 
one*s  self/*  she  said,  "but  it  is  so 
much  more  satisfying  to  do  them 
for  other  people,"  and  she  gave  the 
door-knolr  a  grateful  little  squeeze. 
As  she  was  standing  there  thinking 
of  the  unknown  girl  a  bright  idea 
came  and  she  ran  to  Uncle  Jen7 
with  if. 
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"Let  me  tell  you  what  to  buy  her 
— a  picture  to  put  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed.  And  please,  Uncle  Jerry,  let 
me  help  you  choose  it,"  and  he  was 
delig^hted  with  her  thought. 


"Chiquite  didn't  cum." 

The  old  man,  standing;  in  the 
Reaves  kitchen  once  more  looked 
limp  and  wilted, and  a  dull,  hopeless 
expression  was  in  his  eyes;  but  the 
poor,  puckered  old  mouth  paraded 
an  unsteady  smile. 

"Not  today  either?"  asked  Judith, 
"What  can  be  the  matter." 

"I  jist  wisht  my  time  bed  cum — 
Yis  I  do.  The'  aint  nothin*  woorth 
livin'  fo'  all  'lone,  day  in  an'  day 
out,"  and  his  voice  trailed  off  into  a 
hollow  sob.  "Thar's  the  leetle  white 
bed  an'  the  cupboard  to  keep  her 
lettle  things  in  an'  the  nails  to  bane 
'er  clos'  on  an'  'er  pore  leetle  peec- 
tur  a  hangin'  thar,  all  waitin,' — the 
old  voice  broke  completely  and  his 
head  sank  helplessly  into  his  hands. 

Judith  brushed  her  eyes  and  felt 
very  hard  just  then  towards  "Chi- 
quite"  whoever  she  might  be.  It 
had  been  two  weeks  since  she  was  to 
arrive,  and  Uncle  Jerry  had 
watched  each  day  and  waited  pa- 
tiently. The  girl  might  have  writ- 
ten if  she  had  changed  her  plans. 

The  old  man  sat  up  presently  and 
said  with  watery  eyes, 

"You'd  better  cum  down  an'  git 
ycr  pies  an'  puddin's  an'  thin's,  Miss 
Judy,  I  kep'  the  table  all  set  an' 
waitin'  but  taint  no  use  an'  I  can't 
cat  nothin*." 

"No,  you  had  better  stay  here  a 
few  days,  Uncle  Jerry,  she  said  en- 
treatingly,  "and  perhaps  you  will 
feel  better,  after  a  little." 

But  he  shook  his  head. 

"I  reckon  I'd  better  jog.  She 
might  cum,  ye  know,  an  'I'd  ruther 
be  hum.  But  it  seems  lak  I  kin 
hardly  stan'  it  with  them  things  all 
waitin'.  I  been  dreamin'  an'  imag- 
inin'  how  nice  'twould  be  to  see  'er 


stir  'round  'mong  thin's  on  the  stove 
an'  sing  an'  laff — mebby,  an'  when 
the  lamp  was  lit  in  the  evenin'  an'  a 
shinin'  on  'er  hair,  she'd  set  by  the 
table  sewin'  or  knittin'  an'  tell  me 
'bout  ole  times  an'  the  folks  back 
thar — Jing!  But  I  orter  not  com- 
plain, I  giss.  The  Lord's  ben 
mighty  good  to  me,"  and  he  went 
down  the  walk,  the  last  spring  in 
the  old  wooden  robin,  broken. 

The  dreary  winter  days  slipped 
by,  one  by  one,  and  spring  was  close 
at  hand,  still  the  old  man  watched 
at  his  little  front  window  like  a 
faithful  animal.  The  hope  that 
"Chiquite"  would  some  dky  come 
grew  into  a  strong,  confirmed  belief 
as  time  went  by.  People  around  in 
the  neighborhood  soon  learned  the 
pitiful  little  story  and  passers-by 
shook  their  heads  sadly  when  they 
saw  the  old  face,  which  would  bob 
at  them  cheerily  from  the  window. 
Then  the  dim  eyes  would  wander 
back  and  fix  themselves  upon  the 
road  above  the  hollow. 

When  the  warm,  beautiful  spring 
days  came  he  moved  his  chair  out 
upon  the  little  porch  and  continued 
his  vigil.  But  the  continual  strain 
soon  began  to  tell  upon  the  old  man. 
His  eyes  and  cheeks  were  more 
sunken  and  he  began  to  move  about 
with  a  slow,  feeble  gait  and  his  stick 
put  out  in  front  to  steady  himself. 

Judith  Reaves'  expostulations 
and  pleadings  were  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

"Uncle  Jerry,  why  do  you  wear 
yourself  out  in  this  way?  You 
know  I've  written  to  Carleton  to 
your  daughter  three  times  and  to 
the  postmaster  and  cannot  get  any 
information  whatever.  Of  course 
she  will  not  come.  Please,  Uncle 
Jerry,  don't  do  so." 

But  he  shook  his  head. 

"Somethin'  tells  me  my  baby's 
comin',"  the  old  man  always  an- 
swered. 

Summer,      with    its    heat    and 
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drouth  had  passed.  Slight  chill 
breaths  that  drifted  down  the  can- 
yons and  ravines  told  of  its  death. 
The  birds  flew  southward  and 
sunnong  the  oaks  and  maples  above 
the  hollow,  the  reds  and  yellows 
were  be^nning  to  crowd  out  the 
g^reens.  Then  the  cold  north  wind 
brought  snow  and  ice  and  covered 
the  ground. 

It  was  Christmas  morning.  In 
every  land  bells  were  chiming  and 
thousands  of  happy  hearts  beating 
with  joy  and  thankfulness.  It 
seemed  strange  that  there  could  be 
sadness  and  sorrow  amongst  all 
this ;  yet  in  one  humble,  little  home 
a  poor  old  man  lay  dying.  A  few 
friends  and  neighbors  had  gathered 
to  make  his  last  moments  as  happy 
as  they  could. 

"A  square,  honest  old  cricket," 
whispered  one  man  to  another. 
''Never  harmed  anyone  in  his  whole 
life." 

A  young  girl  was  sitting  by  the 
bedside  and  crying  softly;  for  she 
had  learned  to  love  the  faithful, 
noble  soul  lying  there,  as  she  would 
a  dear,  loving  grandparent. 

Suddenly  the  pallid  features  of 
the  old  man  moved  and  he  whis- 
pered, raising  his  head  from  the  pil- 
low: 

"Listen!  seems  lak  I  heer  some- 
one walkin*  on  the  snow." 

"No;  Uncle  Jerry/*  they  told 
him,  "It  is  only  the  wind,"  and  he 
sank  back,  after  a  moment,  more 
pallid  and  weaker  than  before. 

In  a  little  while  he  stretched  out 
his  hands  for  a  picture  hanging  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  It  was  a  steel 
engraving  of  the  Madonna  and 
child.  They  held  it  before  him  and 
he  gazed  long  and  reverently.  The 
soft,  beautiful  eyes  ot  the  Christ- 
child's  mother  beamed  upon  him 
with  love  and  the  full  lips  seemed 
to  breathe  out  a  blessing  as  he 
looked. 

"My  baby — Chicky,"  they  heard 
him    murmur    answeringly,    then 


quickly  his  head  was  raised  again 
and  he  listened  with  nostrils  a- 
quiver. 

"I  reckon  Tm  crazy,"  he  said 
feebly  and  sinking  back,  "but  I  sus- 
picioned  I  heerd  the  swishin'  o* 
skeerts." 

Then  suddenly,  when  no  one  else 
had  heard  a  sound,  something  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway,  and  looking 
up  they  all  beheld  a  young  girl 
standing  there  in  a  heavy  coat  and 
furs.  There  was  a  sitiile  upon  her 
lips  but  it  died  away  instantly  and 
her  face  paled  as  she  looked  into  the 
room.  Her  eyes  sought  their's 
questioningly  for  a  second.  Then 
a  cry  of  indescribable  joy  burst 
from  the  old  man's  lips,  and  the 
girl  ran  to  the  bed  and  sank  upon 
her  knees. 

"Oh,  Chicky,"  he  whispered  in 
unutterable  joy,  holding  her  two 
pink  palms  against  his  fevered 
cheek.  "Oh  Chiquite!  oh,  Chi- 
quite !"  Then  her  hat  fell  back  and 
he  put  forth  his  weak  trembling 
hands  and  stroked  the  shining,  yel- 
low hair  he  had  dreamed  of  for  one 
whole  year.  'The  Lord  has  heered 
my  prayer  at  last,"  he  said.  "An' 
I'm  happy  now,  so,  so  happy." 

"Now — now,"  the  girl  was  moan- 
ing and  raining  kisses  upon  his 
forehead,  "when  I  have  come  to 
make  you  happy !  But  they  wouldn't 
let  me  leave  before — they  intercept- 
ed my  letters,  they — oh  father,  you 
must  get  well !" 

"It'll  be  a  lonc'y  Christmas  fo' 
you,  leetle  gal,  I'm  afeerd,  but—" 
his  eyes  sought  Judith's  and  she  un- 
derstood. "An',  an'  tell  'er  'bout — 
the  peectur.  I — I  waited  so  long — 
long  fo'  this.  But  I'm  happy,  so — 
so — ,"  the  eyes  closed  wearily,  and 
like  a  tired  child,  he  went  to  his 
rest,  his  hand  still  among  the  tress- 
es he  loved  so  well.  A  little  sun- 
beam found  its  way  into  the  room, 
just  then,  and  kissed  the  smiling, 
happy  face  upon  the  pillow, — the 
faceof  one"Faithfulevenuntodeatb.'' 


*JUST  TO-DAY/' 

President  Andrew  Kimball,  of  St  Joseph  Stake, 

A  few  Sundays  since,  while  at- 
tending a  little  ward  conference,  at 
wlucli  there  were  present  represent- 
atives of  the  various  auxiliary  or- 
g<inizations  of  the  Church,  one  sis- 
ter hroii^ht  out  the  theme  of  our 
little  article,  and  showed  why  she 
had  embodied  it  in  her  life. 

"Live  for  today,  why  step  over 
the  period  of  an  actual  living  day/' 
said  she.  Then  this  ^ood  wonian  of 
many  years  of  lonely  experience 
without  a  companion,  told  how  this 
conclusion  had  been  reached*— to 
VIS  an  inspiration,  a  new  idea  though 
old.  Sometime  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  and  during-  the  stru^- 
irle  she  had  to  maintain  her  family 
of  small  and  almost  helpless  chil- 
dren,— wearied,  humiliated  and 
crushed,  she  exclaimed ,  "I  cannot 
endure  longer/*  Worn  out  under 
the  intense  strain,  one  night  she  fell 
asleep  and  carried  with  her  in 
dreamland  the  troubles  of  the  day. 
Wandering  in  a  wooded  land  she 
came  to  the  base  of  a  great  moun- 
tain and  there  fell  down  exhausted 
near  a  great  tree;  the  level  land  was 
almost  too  much  for  her  enfeebled 
condition »  to  think  of  ascending 
that  seemingly  unbroken  mountain 
side  was  too  much  for  her.  She 
gave  up  in  despair. 

Just  then  her  husband  appeared 
upon  the  scene  and  said,  "What  are 
you  doing  here»  my  dear?" 

He  lifted  her  up  and  said,  **Com€ 
with  nie."  She  answered  that  it  was 
useless  to  trv  to  climb  that  great 
mountain.  He  said  kindly,  "I  will 
help  you/' 

After  climbing  a  short  distance, 
they  came  to  a  level  place  where 
they  rested.  Being  refreshed  they 
climbed  again  and  while  resting  the 
second  time,  in  a  little  glen  in  the 
mountain  side,  he  remarked: 
*'Here  you  see  are  spaces  for  rest  in 
life*s  climbing  mission.  No  use 
trying  to  carry  all  the  load  at  one 
time,  or  trying  to  do  it  all  in  one 


PRESIDENT  KIMBALL. 

Just  today,  that's  enough. 
What*s  the  use  of  borrowing  trou- 
ble for  the  morrow.  Tomorrow  ha% 
not  come  yet.  And  what  assurance 
have  we  that  there  will  be  a  tomor- 
row in  this  life  for  us?  The  Sun- 
day School  song  says,  "Today,  to* 
day,  work  with  a  will.  Today,  to- 
day, your  duty  fulfill/*  For  * 'there 
is  no  tomorrow,  but  only  today/' 
Live  a  good  life  just  one  day.  that*s 
all.  That  isn't  very  long  to  be  un- 
der restraint,  if  that  is  what  you  call 
it  to  be  gocKh— ^nlv  tweh^e  or  six- 
teen hours  in  this  little  day  life  of 
ours.  When  awakened  on  the  mor- 
row we  begin  a  new  life,  Whv  then 
try  to  span  the  whole  of  one's  life 
looking  forward  under  mental 
strain;  covering  a  long  uncertain 
period,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  do  good 
and  make  an  acconnting  for  just 
one  day?  Live  for  today.  Let  to- 
morrow take  care  of  itself.  The 
aggregation  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  w^ell  lived  will  make 
the  first  yearly  land  mark  unblem- 
ished in  a  splendid  life's  career. 
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day ;  one  day  at  a  time  is  all  that  is 
expected  of  us." 

With  those  words  ring^ing  in  her 
ears  she  awoke  to  a  new  determina- 
tion. Since  that  time  this  good  wo- 
man has  lived  a  one  day  life,  her 
burden  has  been  lighter,  her  life 
happier. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  to 
humanity  if  this  little  lesson  could 
be  carried  home  to  many  busy  wor- 
ried individuals  who  sometimes  feel 
as  thougfi  the  whole  world  depends 
upon  them.  See  the  business  man, 
who,  instead  of  closing  the  door  of 
worry  and  care  when  he  goes  home 
to  his  family,  carries  with  him  the 
burden  of  his  business.  He  talks 
about  it,  he  goes  to  bed  with  tomor- 
row's affairs  in  his  head.  He  can't 
sleep.  He  disturbs  others  who  have 
troubles  of  their  own.  It's  time 
enough  after  breakfast  next  day  to 
undertake  to  surmount  those  diffi- 
culties, Mr.  Man !  All  your  fuss  and 
worry  at  night  won't  help  you  a  bit. 
The  fact  that  you  have  disturbed 
the  whole  household  and  doubled  up 
on  your  already  too  heavily  bur- 
dened companion  has  not  lightened 
your  load  a  particle.  Turn  the  key 
on  your  business  life  at  evening  and 
go  home  prepared  to  help  make 
home,  "home  sweet  home."  A  lit- 
tle of  a  man's  time  belongs  to  him- 
self and  a  little  more  to  his  family. 

In  these  peculiar  times  we  lack 
confidence.  We  are  altogether  too 
practical,  depend  too  much  upon 
ourselves,  don't  trust  enough  in 
God.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from 
sweet  nature, — the  flowers,  the 
trees,  the  birds  and  animals  all  live 
on  in  a  serene  confidence,  a  living 
faith.  Let  us  exercise  confidence  in 
our  Heavenly  Father,  do  our  duty, 
and  allow  Him  to  provide.  All  that 
adds  to  our  confidence  is  good,  be- 
cause there  comes  through  it  tran- 
quil, well  guarded  energy,  response- 
ful  action,  love  of  true  life  and  hap- 
piness in  fruitful  labor.     Thus  we 


live  not  by  bread  alone  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God.  What  would  life  be 
without  hope?  In  these  days  of 
keen  competition  we  become 
strangely  timid,  doubt  overshadows 
us.  One  of  our  modern  writers 
says: 

Does  the  drop  of  water  doubt  the  ocean, 
Does  the  ray  of  light  mistrust  the  sun? 

No,  nor  should  we  lack  confi- 
dence in  our  Creator.  In  the  mad 
rush  for  wealth  and  power  a  mis- 
take is  made,  the  real  purpose  of  life 
is  overlooked.  We  should  try  to 
learn  that  enough  is  sufficient. 
When  we  learn  that  it  is  not  alto- 
gether the  material  aflFairs  of  life 
that  bring  true  happiness,  when  we 
learn  to  find  joy  in  our  existence, 
learn  the  true  purpose  of  life,  we 
can  be  happy.  O !  that  we  could 
have  that  abiding  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  Saints,  and  so  richly 
manifest  now-a-days  in  some  char- 
acters, so  that  when  clouds  of  des- 
pondency settle  down  heavily  upon 
us,  and  we  are  of  ourselves  power- 
less to  combat  them,  we  might  look 
up  and  feel  all  will  be  well  and  we 
will  yet  come  out  victorious. 


Lord,  for  tomorrow  and  its  needs, 

I  do  not  pray; 
Keep  me,  my  God.  from  stain  of  sin, 

Just  for  today; 
L^t  me  no  wrong"  or  idle  word 

Unthinking:  say; 
Let  thou  a  seal  upon  my  lips. 

Just  for  today. 

Let  me  both  diligently  work. 

And  duly  pray; 
Let  me  be  kind  in  word  and  deed. 

Just  for  today; 
Let  me  in  season.  Lord,  be  grave. 

In  season  gay; 
Let  me  be  faithful  to  thy  grace, 

Just  for  today. 

In  pain  and  sorrows  cleansing  fires, 

Brief  be  my  stay; 
Oh.  bid  me  If  it  be  today  I  die 

Come  home  today; 
So  far  tomorrow  and  its  needs, 

I  do  not  pray, 
But  keep  me.  guide  me,  love  me,  Lord; 

Just  for  today.-— Samuel  Wilberforce. 


ELIZABETH'S  CHARITY. 

Ida  Stewart  Peay. 


If  Harry  Brown  had  not  been,  as 
Aunt  Mary  expressed  it,  "As  gay 
as  a  March  Hare."  perhaps  in  this 
little  old  fashioned  village  he  might 
have  been  called  a  bachelor  in  ear- 
nest but  endowing  him  with  the  epi- 
thet of  'naughty  bachelor*  was  only 
a  good  natured  jest  that  seemed 
only  to  enhance  his  desirableness  to 
the  marriageable  femininity  of  the 
community.  He  was  a  general  fa- 
vorite, yet  Aunt  Mary  declared  that 
she  had  married  off  six  plain-look- 
ing girls  with  one-half  the  trouble 
and  thought  she  was  giving  to  this 
one  man. 

One  evening  just  before  Christ- 
mas, Harry  encountered  Aunt  Mary, 
who  was  the  President  of  the  Wo- 
man's Aid  Society.  She  was  going 
around  in  company  with  a  commit- 
tee collecting  for  the  holidays. 

They  were  just  entering  Eliza- 
beth's gate  and  that  young  lady  hav- 
ing seen  them  from  the  window  was 
coming  cordially  down  the  garden 
path  to  meet  them. 

Aunt  Mary  detained  her  hand- 
some young  nephew  to  tell  him  that 
supper  would  be  late  as  she  was  out 
working  in  the  interest  of  the 
pore. 

Aunt  Mary  was  one  of  those 
"good  as  gold"  women  who  have 
never  been  through  the  refining  pro- 
cess,— that  part  of  the  machinery  of 
experience  which  brings  us  out  with 
a  feeling  for  the  finer  nature.  She 
made  a  great  point  of  her  sympathy 
for  those  who  were  without  bread 
but  the  thought  that  it  was  hard  to 
accept  bread — the  bread  of  charitv 
— had  never  occurred  to  this  hard 
working  soul.  She  now  told  her 
nephew  that  he  ought  to  excuse  her. 
He  declared  that  he  was  delighted 
to  eat  a  late  supper  in  such  a  cause 
and    laughingly   said    that  he  was 


even  more  generous,  he  would  go 
without  supper  altogether  if  it 
would  help  her  any  in  her  arduous 
labors. 

They  were  about  to  part  when 
his  Aunt  said : 

"This  is  our  last  call.  Can't  you 
come  in  and  wait  for  me.  I  don't 
like  being  out  after  dark  alone?" 

So  Elizabeth  led  the  way  and 
thev  were  soon  inside  her  little  par- 
lor. 

The  ytnnig  man  whistled  almost 
au(lil)ly  as  he  looked  around  the 
dainty  room.  "Confounded  cheery" 
he  told  liimself  as  he  dropped  down 
into  a  cosy  corner  where  the  holi- 
day magazines  caught  his  eye. 

'T'll  look  over  the  papers  here," 
he  said  smiling  at  Elizabeth,  "While 
this  committee  wheedles  you  into 
foregoing  your  most  cherished  pres- 
ents as  well  as  leaving  out  your 
Christmas  dinner  to  add  to  their 
store." 

The  younp"  lady  made  no  reply 
but  when  she  smiled  back  at  him  he 
felt  as  thougli  she  had  spoken. 

"Now  Miss  Elizabeth,"  began 
Aunt  Mary  in  the  dignified  tones 
she  alwavs  used  in  soliciting  dona- 
tions. "We  are  here  in  the  interest 
of  the  pore."  She  looked  at  Eliza- 
beth solemnly. 

"You  must  know,"  she  continued, 
"there  are  many  in  this  world  who 
are  Tiot  so  fortunate  as  you  are — " 

"That  f  do,"  interrupted  the  girl, 
drawing  up  her  chair.  They  all  no- 
ticed her  attitude  of  warmth  and 
Aunt  Mary  took  fresh  courage  to 
give  a  lengthy  lecture  on  charity,  in 
such  a  mournful  tone  that  Harry, 
who  had  never  seen  her  in  this  role, 
could  scarcely  suppress  a  snicker. 
He  found  the  dialogue  more  inter- 
esting than  the  papers. 

Now    the   president   having  fin- 
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ished  her  speech  took  out  her  note 

book  and  pencil  and  looked  over  her 

glasses  as  if  to  say, 

**VVhat  shall  I  put  you  down  for?" 

Harry  made  a  mental  observation 

from  his  comer — he  had  a  glorious 

JCibson  face  before  him  on  a  Journal 

[cover  but  he  was  critically  viewing 

la  modest  little  livini^:  picture.    *'(Jf 

.course  she's  not  pretty, — yes,  she  is 

[pretty,  like  a  violet,  but  not  beauti- 

f ul !    It's  her  expression  that  makes 

I  you  look  at  her  so  much.    That  little 

trick  she  has  of  gazing  intently  at 

\  nothing  with  those  deep  violet  eyes 

is  fetching — Look's  as  if  she  had 

something  on  her  mind  now  a  little 

different  from    ^\v\n^   a  donation. 

Ought  not  to  have  been  so  hasty 

with  your  notebook.  Aunty — *'  Just 

■  then  Elizabeth  spoke. 

*'Yon  are  just  the  ladies  I  have 
been  anxious  to  see/*  she  said,  **I 
have  a  case  to  report  to  you  that  I 
am  sxxT^  you  will  take  immediately 
in  hand  and  when  you  do  1  will  be 
free  to  make  a  liberal  donation.  I 
discovered  her, — poor  old  soul  I 
and  have  been  trying  to  partially 
relieve  her  until  I  could  get  her  case 
before  the  proper  officials.  Now  I 
will  turn  her  over  to  you/' 

'*Who  is  she/*  they  asked  in 
chorus* 

*'The  little  English  widow  over 
the  hill,  Mrs.  Emerson/* 

There  was  a  general  exchange  of 
glances  and  an  exclamation  escaped 
each  lady  of  the  committee.  They 
were  not  expressions  of  surprise. 

"Oh!  her!''  the  president  ejacu- 
lated. **WelIJ  think  we  have  all 
done  as  much  as  we  care  to  for 
httf"  and  she  glanced  confidently 
though  enquiringly  at  her  compan- 
ions who  drew  their  lips  together 
precisely,  closed  their  eyes  knowing- 
ly and  nodded. 

"Why!"  exclaimed  Elizabeth 
with  a  bewildered  expression  that 
Harry  approved  from  his  corner* 
"You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you 


refuse  to  help  this  poor,  friendless 
woman  ?'' 

•'Absolutely/'  vociferated  the  first 
officer  of  the  Woman's  Aid.  ''Hm  1 
friendless  is  she?  Well,  it*s  her 
own  fault.  Help  that  ungrateful 
old''— Harry  was  looking  straight 
at  her— '*old  thing!  No/'  she  con- 
cluded. 

'*!  cannijt  understand  you/*  said 
Elizabeth  with  quiet  dignity.  Har- 
ry saw  a  flush  of  indignation  on  her 
checks  which  intensified  the  violet 
of  her  eyes* 

'*!  will  explain/'  said  the  Presi- 
dent elaljorately/*    that    my  action 
may  be  justified.     * 'Widow  Emer- 
son is  that  ungrateful,  that  hateful, 
and    that     stiff  and   haughty   you 
won  id  think  slie  owned  the  whole 
town  instead  of  being/'  she  stopped 
for  a  word,  "entirely  dependent  up- 
on  charity.    We   took   her  things/* 
continued  the  speaker  warming  to 
the  subjectp  *'and  took  her  things; 
she  always  received  us  with  cold- 
ness and  let  us  go  away  without  one 
%vord  of  thanks.    The  more  we  did 
for  her  the  more  haughty  she  be- 
came.   We  kept  on  doing  for  her, 
however,    with    never   a    word  of 
thanks  or  a  show  that  she  would  use 
them,    much    less  appreciate  them. 
We  got  tired  of  her  poverty-strick- 
en    pride     and    ingratitude.     We 
hoped  to  let  her  know  how  we  felt, 
so  we  hinted  and  hinted  but  she 
only   acted    worse. ..... .until   she 

got  beyond  endurance. 

**I  was  the  last  to  call  upon  hen 
I  carried  her  a  basketful  of  things 
and  setting  them  on  the  table  I  told 
her  of  my  errand «  M  have  gone  to 
great  pains/  said  I*  'to  find  what  I 
thoug^h  you  would  be  suffering  for 
and  here  they  are/ 

"She  said  nothing. 

**  *Mrs.  Emerson/  said  I,  'here's 
some  things,  shall  I  leave  them  or 
not?'  Then  I  told  her  plain  out, 
*you  act  as  if  you  do  not  want  them/ 
said  I,  *now  do  )^ou  want  them  or 
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don't  you  need  them?*  I  thoug^ht 
she  gave  a  hungry  look  at  the  bas- 
ket, but  she  answered  as  proud  as 
ever,  *I  do  not  need  them/  That 
was  every  word  she  said,  so  I 
walked  away  and  left  her,  saying, 
'Well,  Mrs.  Emerson,  when  you  do 
need  them  just  let  us  know.  We 
will  be  glad  to  help  you,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  force  things  on  anyone.' 

"There,  do  you  blame  us  ?"  asked 
Aunt  Mary  finishing  her  narrative 
with  a  triumphant  look  at  Elizabeth. 

Harry  looked  at  the  young  lady. 
He  feared  from  her  expression  that 
she  was  pained.  But  she  answered, 
in  her  sweet  and  ladylike  way, 

'T  will  certainly  withdraw  my  pe- 
tition in  her  behalf,  and  if  you  will 
excuse  me  fron)  any  donation  today 
I  will  help  her  what  little  I  can.'* 

"You'll  not  get  any  thanks  for 
your  pains,"  snapped  out  Aunt 
Mary. 

Elizabeth  smiled, 

"I  only  hope  to  help  her." 

Jesus  did  not  ask  the  sick  if  they 
would  thank  him.  He  saw  their 
need  and  succored  them  and  went 
his  way. 

All  the  way  home  Harry  Brown 
was  trying  to  determine  the  differ- 
ence between  Aunt  Mary's  and 
Elizabeth's  kind  of  charity. 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  New  Year's  Eve.  Eliza- 
beth was  helping  the  delivery  boy 
store  a  lot  of  things  by  the  cottage 
door  of  Widow  Emerson.  When 
they  were  all  out  and  the  boy  gone 
Elizabeth  quietly  opened  the  door 
and  peeping  in  shouted  merrily, 

"New  Year's  gift,  Auntie,"  then 
slipping  in  she  threw  off  her  cloak 
revealing  her  dainty  figure  gowned 
in  her  finest  attire.  She  ran  over  to 
where  the  lonely  widow  sat  idly  and 
disconsolately  in  her  rickety  old 
chair.  Taking  the  withered  face  be- 
tween her  hands  she  kissed  her 
brow  saying,  "Auntie,  I  have  come 


to  spend  New  Year's  eve  with  you ; 
won't  that  be  jolly !" 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her  in  a 
cold,  hard  way.  It  was  not  her  own 
manner,  she  had  once  been  a  sweet 
and  cultivated  woman.  It  was  the 
way  she  had  acquired  to  keep  from 
betraying  all  the  misery  of  her  pov- 
erty and  loneliness. 

The  little  visitor  began  to  bustle 
about  saying, 

"Well,  I  haven't  a  moment  to 
spare  if  we  get  ready  on  time." 

"Time  for  what?"  the  widow  was 
surprised  into  asking.  Elizabeth's 
laugh  rang  out. 

"Time  for  supper.  Auntie.  Didn't 
I  tell  you  I'd  come  to  spend  New 
Year's  eve  with  you?  And  what 
kind  of  a  time  would  it  be  without  a 
friendly  meal — we  will  call  it  sup- 
per and  appoint  the  hour  for  eating 
it  at  8 130  sharp." 

"A  meal  with  me?"  asked  the  old 
lady  with  rather  a  hungry  look — 
hungry  not  for  food  alone  but  for 
the  very  companionship  that  was 
suggested.  Elizabeth  noticed  the 
softening  of  the  long  pent  up  bitter- 
ness and  was  delighted. 

"Now,  don't  you  worry!  I'm  not 
reckoning  without  a  plan,"  said  the 
girl. 

"Looks  like  you're  reckoning 
without  a  host,"  Mrs.  Emerson 
heard  herself  saying  and  almost  had 
to  smile  at  her  attempted  jest. 

The  visitor  laughed  outright  as 
she  unfolded  a  big  kitchen  apron. 

"What  in  the  world,  "began  the 
bewildered  lady. 

"Now,  Auntie,  you  go  and  sit 
down  in  the  corner,  and  please  do 
not  interfere  with  my  plan,"  said 
the  self  appointed  housekeeper. 

She  brought  in  a  basket  and  from 
its  plenteous  store  filled  the  empty 
cupboard  shelves  to  overflowing.  A 
glowing  fire  was  stirred  up  in  the 
old  fashioned  fireplace,  and  the  ket- 
tle set  boiHng.  She  spread  the  table 
with  her  own  linen,  china  and  sil- 
ver-ware, and  better  still  with  all 
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the  fpDod  things  of  the  cnrth  to  eat. 
She  stole  a  look  at  the  old  lady. 
Tears  were  streaming  down  the 
faded  cheeks*  Elizabeth  had  been 
working  for  this,  not  to  collect 
thanks,  but  to  brin^  happiness  back 
to  this  embittered  fellow  creature. 

The  ^irl  slipped  to  the  door 
again,  this  time  to  drag  in  a  new 
rocking  chair  Next  she  playfully 
drew  the  old  lady  to  the  center  of 
the  room  and  blindfolded  her. 

*'Now  I  can  do  what  1  like  with 
you/*  she  said* 

Off  came  the  threadbare  wrapper 
and  the  poor  woman  submitted  to 
being  clothed  in  a  warm  gown. 

**Now/'  said  the  girl,  joyfully  as 
she  removed  the  handkerchief,  "you 
are  ready  for  the  fca^^t,  but  Vm 
not;' 

She  slipped  off  her  apron  and 
smoothed  her  dress;  then,  taking 
the  candle,  she  stepped  before  the 
mirror  to  give  a  few  touches  to  her 
hair  Just  then  there  was  a  loud 
knock  at  the  cottage  doon 

CHAPTER  111. 

All  the  week  after  Harry 
Brown's  chance  call  upon  Elizabeth 
he  had  carried  a  picture  in  his  mind. 
He  could  see  those  deep  violet  eyes, 
I  full  of  compassion,  the  delicate 
flush  upon  the  cheeks,  and  the  ten- 
der curve  of  her  pretty  lips. 

On  some  pretext  or  other  he  had 
called  several  times  since.    The  <lay 
I  before  New  Yearns  it  oc*:urred  to 
him  that  he  himself  did  veiy  little 
for  others.    A  notion  came  into  his 
.mind    He  would  do  something  for 
I  the  cross  old  widow.    Ti^e  idea  de- 
I  Hghted   him.     He  hastened  to  the 
l^oalyard     and    the   grocer   giving 
]them    generous  orders.     These  he 
Baid  were  things  for  a  man  to  buy. 
Still  he  was  not  satisfied,  he  visit- 
ed a  book  store.     He  had  heard  his 
Aunt  say  the  old  thing  did  nothing 
but    read.     He    bought    books  and 
^fnagazincs    galore    and     promised 


himself  the  pleasure  of  giving  them 
to  the  woman  himself. 

Bundle  in  Hand  he  walked  with  a 
light  step  up  the  hilL  He  was 
thinking  that  he  didn't  care  wheth- 
er the  old  creature  thanked  him  or 
not.  Intent  upon  the  thought  he 
knocked  at  the  widow's  door  and 
then  opened  it. 

His  eye  fell  upon  Eliiabeth 
standing  before  the  mirror;  she  had 
not  had  time  to  turn*  He  gained 
her  side  in  an  instant,  looked  over 
her  shoulder  into  the  glass  and  into 
her  eyes.  For  a  long  moment  they 
looked  at  each  other,  both  sn lili ng, 
then  he  said  with  unmistakable 
meaning, 

'*Am  I  the  right  one?*' 

I  guess  the  mischief  was  done 
right  there,  for  from  that  moment 
tw'o  young  people  se^^med  to  under* 
stand  each  other. 

Presently  sup|>er  w^as  announced 
and  the  happy  trio  began  the  meah 
All  went  mernly,  as  a  marriage 
feast.  The  woman,  getting  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  actually  pre- 
sided at  the  table,  and  that  too  with 
a  touch  of  her  old  time  grace,  the 
grace  of  long  ago  when  she  w^as  the 
beautiful  wife  of  i\xii  Hon.  Judge 
Emerson. 

Finally  it  was  finished  and  the 
young  folks  proceeded  to  clear  the 
table.  Once  when  the  door  was 
opened,  a  gust  of  wind  blew  out  the 
candle,  but  a  flame  from  the  nld 
fireplace  spluttered  so  about  being 
allowed  to  light  the  room,  that  they 
let  him  have  his  way.  The  old  hdy 
rocked  happily  to  and  fro  in  the 
fireliglit,  while  the  others  talked  and 
laughed  softly  in  the  semi -darkness. 
Suddenly  she  was  startled  by  some- 
thing that  sounded  like  a  kiss!  And 
Harry  said  Elizabeth  had  taught 
him  how^  to  love  and  how  to  give. 
And  he  actually  hugged  the  now 
happy  old  widow  as  they  bade  her 
good  night  and  wished  her — nay 
promised  her-=a  Happy  New  Year. 
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Food. 

The  elements,  combinations  and  prep- 
aration of  foods  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  our  phyiical  welfare;  and  as 
the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  physical  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  un- 
derstand how  to  prepare  wholesome 
nutritious  and  palatable  food.  Some 
foods  contain  all  the  elements  essential 
to  life  while  others  contain  very  few, 
hence  a  variety  is  necessary  for  a  per- 
fect   physical    development. 

What  to  eat  is  a  most  serious  ques- 
tion to  claim  our  attention.  Our  bodies 
must  be  properly  nourished  in  order  to 
be  healthful.  Many  wrong"  ideas  and 
habits  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
in  regard  to  food,  for  this  reason  Di- 
vine inspiration  has  given  us  Words  of 
Wisdom  to  help  us  in  our  temporal 
welfare.  Loss  of  health  is  a  higrh 
price  to  pay  for  indulging  perverted 
appetite.  We  can  not  expect  to  retain 
or  regain  health  when  we  constantly 
break  nature's  laws.  Careful  study 
needs  to  be  given  this  subject  in  order 
to  produce  a  stronger  generation. 

I  would  be  pleased  if  some  of  the 
girls  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
health  would  for  one  year  try  follow- 
ing these 

Simple    Rules 
and  see   if  they  are   not   stronger   and 
more  beautiful  as  a  result. 

Avoid  all  excess,  in  exercise  in  work 
and  recreation  both  physical  and  men- 
Ul. 

Take  neither  too  much  nor  too  little 
sleep. 

Avoid  staying  at  parties  until  after 
midnight,  and  when  staying  that  late 
take  a  nap  before  going  to  make  up 
loss  of  sleep. 

Avoid  eating  meat  at  breakfast  and 
supper  and  eat  sparingly  of  it  at  din- 
ner in  cold  weather,  and  not  at  all  in 
warm  weather,  but  be  sure  to  take 
other  foods  with,  meat  values  some  of 
which  will  be  given  later. 

Do  not  eat  candy,  or  sugiir  except 
what  is  used  in  plain  cooking.  Eat  ripe 
fruit   without   sugar. 

Give  strict  attention  to  sufficient 
bathing  for  perfect  peraonal  cleanli- 
ness. 

Let  not  a  day  pass  without  ourdoor 
exercise,    the   more   the   better. 

Do  not  wear  tight  clothing  of  any 
kind. 


If  you  follow  these  simple  rules 
along  with  a  hygienic  diet,  good  results 
will  be  sure  to  follow. 

A  few  recipes  of  plain,  substantial 
cooking  will  be  given  in  ecush  number 
of  the  Journal. 

Boston  Brown  Bread. 

2  cups  com  meal. 

2  cups  (rye  or  graham)   flour. 

2  cups  white  flour. 

4  tablespoons  molasses. 

3^  cups  buttermilk. 

2   teaspoons   soda. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

Stir  all  together  and  put  In  buttered 
quart  cans  2-3  full,  place  in  a  ketUe  of 
boiling  water,  cover  tightly  and  let  boil 
three  or  four  hours.  Place  In  moderate 
oven  10  or  15  minutes  to  dry.  Afew 
raisins  added  and  served  with  sauce 
makes  a  nice   plain  pudding. 

Pumpkin  Pie. 

1  quart  stewed  or  steamed  pumpkin. 

ll^  quarts  milk. 

2''J  cup  sugar. 

4  eggs. 

%   teaspoon   salt. 

1  teaspoon  ginger. 

1  teaspoon  cloves  or  two  of  cinnamon. 
This   will  make  four  moderate  sized 

pies. 

Crust  for  Pumpkin  Pie. 

2  cups  flour. 

\ii  cup  shortening  crumbed  into  flour. 
IH   cups  buttermilk. 
1   teaspoon  soda. 

This  makes  a  good  under  crust  for 
most   pies. 

Doughnuts. 

1  cup   sugar. 

2  cups    buttermilk 

4  tablespoons  cream. 

1  ^f^g- 

*/2  teaspoon  salt. 

2  teaspoons   soda. 

Flavor  with  nutmeg  or  cinnamon: 
mix  into  a  soft  dough,  cut  in  strips  and 
twist  llghtlv  into  figure  eight.  Fry  in 
hot  fat.  One-half  beef  suet  may  be 
added  to  lard. 

Note— Sweet  milk  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  buttermilk  if  baking  powder 
be  substituted  for  soda.  The  propor- 
tions should  be  the  same. 
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Salt  Lake  City,    -     January,  1906. 
THE    NEMT    YEAR. 

There  is  much  of  ex- 
The  Hidden  hilajation  and  renewal 
yia^x^^^       in  the  dawn — of  the  day 

-—of  the  year — and  of 
life!  The  shadows  of  night  and 
time  are  lifted,  and  from  the  curtain 
folds  there  steals  upon  us  the  young 
day  or  the  young  life,  with  its 
bounding  pulses,  dewy  freshness 
and  puiple  glory.  Experience  and 
wisdom  has  fashioned  for  mankind 
a  New  Year.  Philosophers  felt  the 
power  of  day  break  and  of  youth, 
and  measuring  the  same  lengthy 
wove  the  days  and  months  into  a 
chain  which  should  begin  and  end 
with  a  golden  holiday  clasp.  The 
soul  of  man  needs  all  the  strength 
and  glory  which  renewal  and  day- 
break can  impart.  And  so,  as  soon 
as  youth  grew  old  enough  to  count 


the  stars  and  measure  the  course  of 
the  Pleiades  a  festal  time  was  chos- 
en and  fixed,  in  the  which  to  fash- 
ion a  tomb  for  the  days  and  weeks 
which  had  crowned  the  Old  Year 
with  ripened  age  and  withered  face ; 
and  then  the  bright  procession  went 
out  with  songs  and  woven  garlands 
to  meet  the  fair  young  year  and  to 
seat  the  Child  with  all  good  will 
upon  the  throne  now  vacant.  We, 
of  the  practical  age,  we  utilitarians, 
we  look  upon  the  hoary  tradition  of  • 
those  pagan  days  and  cry,  O  yes, 
t'was  a  pretty  custom,  but  I — I  am 
too  full  of  care  to  spend  a  day  in 
idle  sentiment. 

Is  not  sentiment  the 
What  is  poetry,  the  music  of  ex- 
Sentiment?     istence  ?    What  lifts  our 

lives  from  drudgery, 
and  raises  us  above  the  brute  crea- 
tion ?  They  eat  and  drink,  they  toil 
and  mate,  they  bear  and  die.  Can 
we  do  more?  That  rests  with  us, 
O  practical  ones.  Shall  we  take 
time  to  sing  or  paint,  or  shall  we 
lift  our  eyes  to  watch  the  stars  or 
feel  the  power  of  daybreak's  radi- 
ance? The  youth  or  maiden  finds 
the  time  and  place  to  glow  with  na- 
ture's rapture  when  love  and  life 
seize  both  their  hands.  Why,  love 
is  sentiment,  and  sentiment  is  love 
and  harmony  combined.  We  need 
not  run  to  rash  extremes  and  gush 
and  sentimentalize.  For  a  senti- 
mental person  is  a  very  dreadful 
bore.  But  sentiment,  that  sweet  ex- 
alted thing  which  steals  upon  us  on 
a  mountain's  peak  or  when  gazing 
on  a  crimson  sunset  o'er  our  Lake, 
this  mood  it  is  which  softens  care, 
and  paints  a  silver  tip  to  every 
cloud.  'Tis  sentiment  that  makes 
the  heart  a  quiver  when  a  sobbing 
child  has  lost  its  mother,  or  a 
wretched  man  has  met  a  wretched 
fate.  The  heart  of  Him  who  dwells 
aloft  is  filled  with  heavenly  pity, 
and  this  is  surely  sentiment.  And 
so  we,  even  we,  must  prize  and  cul- 
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tivate  sweet  sentiment.  Away  with 
sentimentalism,  that  cannot,  distin- 
guish 'tween  sin  and  sinner,  and 
which  worships  at  the  shrine  of 
Sham  and  Humbug;!  But  welcome 
sentiment,  ye  toilers ! 

Canst  thou  recall  thy 
The  Child'!  childhood?  The  New 
New  Year.    Year's        Day       which 

stands  out  for  thee  as 
richer,  better  far  than  all  the  rest? 
Then  make  this  New  Year's  Day 
to  be  like  that  for  every  little  child 
within  thy  reach.  Thy  sister  or  thy 
brother, thine  own  or  e'en  a  neigfh- 
bor's  child,  dost  thou  for  him 
repeat  the  glory  and  the  joy  which 
once  was  thine.  What  made  it 
lovely  unto  thee?  A  second  stock- 
ing, after  Christmas,  like  the 
moonlight  after  sunlight?  A  stock- 
ing not  so  full  as  at  the  Christmas 
night,  but  large  enough  to  hold  a 
dozen  sticks  of  sweetness.  And 
then  the  merry,  merry  shrillness  of 
that  cry  of  dawn,  "New  Year's 
gift !"  Didst  ever  meet  a  sister  or  a 
mother  who  romped  and  played 
with  thee  in  answer  to  that  cry,  and 
finally  gave  largess  from  her  store 
of  sweeties  to  pay  the  debt  she  owed 
because  thy  call  was  first?  Then 
pass  that  pleasure  on.  And  store 
away  some  bags  of  sweetmeats  with 
which  to  pelt  thy  child  or  baby 
brother  when  he  opes  thy  door  on 
New  Year's  morn  and  calls  out 
"New  Year's  Gift!"  Be  sure  to  do 
this;  for  who  knows — the  angels 
may  be  calling  New  Year  unto  him 
— thy  child  or  brother — e'er  another 
year  is  past  and  gone. 

O,  what  peals  of  laiigh- 
i^fj  ,  ter  and  of  jov  there 
New  Year,     sweeps  across  the  mmd 

when  thought  of  what 
the  New  Year  brings  to  girls  and 
boys  is  brought  to  mind.  The  world 
is  full  of  girls  and  boys,  and  always 
has  been  and  ever  will  be.  The  new 
year  means  another  hope,  another 


love,  perhaps  an  added  life,  to  youth 
and  maidenhood.  The  shrillness  of 
the  child  cry  is  merged  into  the  mel- 
lower note  of  coming  maturity.  The 
maiden  has  a  thousand  plans  to 
make  the  New  Year  bright  and  gay. 
But  ever  in  her  plans  there  runs  a 
dual  chord  of  sentiment.  Along  the 
street,  in  jesting  crowd,  by  silent 
desk  or  when  resting  cheek  upon 
her  nightly  pillow — ^there  rises  and 
floats  in  vague  sub-conscious  clouds 
of  faint  imaginings  the  "he"  that 
some  day  will  appear.  Sometimes, 
and  more  than  often  in  youth's  ear- 
lier years,  that  "he"  is  very  definite 
and  often  changed.  For  now,  his 
curls  are  black;  then  that  "he" 
moves  aside  to  let  a  blue-eyed  lad 
be  framed  within  the  picture  which 
"she"  hangs  within  her  heart.  'Tis 
true  that  books  and  art,  and  crude 
things  like  a  typewriter  or  even 
kitchen  tasks  usurp  "his"  place  at 
times,  and  some  such  things  have 
even  turned  "his"  picture  back  or 
dragged  it  from  "her"  heart.  But 
life  and  God  are  very  good;  the 
days  slip  by,  and  one  day  a  New 
Year's  star  arises  in  her  heart,  and 
she  can  see  that  God  and  life  mean 
"her"  for  "him."  It  matters  little 
what  the  form  of*  pleasure  New 
Year's  Day  may  take  to  any  maid- 
en: it  may  be  a  long  procession  of 
callers  to  sip  her  lemonade  or  taste 
her  sweet  confections,  if  only  "he" 
is  one  of  that  procession.  Or,  it 
may  well  be  a  ball,  or  e'en  some 
simple  evening  crimes,  if  "he"  but 
swell  the  dancer's  list  or  join  the 
quiet  games.  A  frolic — that  it  must 
be,  and  "he"  must  someway  join 
"her"  in  the  fun.  And  sometimes 
our  loved  domestic  "she"  will  rather 
sit  by  father  and  by  mother,  while 
we  watch  with  solemn,  grateful  eyes 
the  old  year  drop  upon  the  coals, 
while  New  Year  bells  peal  out  the 
distant  signal  of  the  New  Year's 
birth. 
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With  years  and  cares, 
J^^f  ,  the  New  Year  brings 
NewYcar.  ^^^^  grave  responsibili- 
ties that  for  awhile, 
young  mothers  often  groan  in  spirit, 
over  what  a  holiday  entails.  No 
help,  and  often  sickness  in  some 
tiny  branch  of  her  fast  spreading 
family  tree  so  paralyzes  nerve  and 
brain  that  holidays  are  but  a  mock- 
ing farce,  or  rather  are  they  not  do- 
mestic tragedies.  Extra  cooking, 
extra  work  and  no  extra  help !  This 
is  too  often  the  picture  of  maturity's 
New  Year  holiday.  But  cheer  thee 
up,  brave  heart!  The  little  hands 
will  help,  and  little  hearts  will  fill 
thy  cup  of  sacrifice  so  full  of  bless- 
ings that  thy  body  will  not  falter 
'neath  the  strain.  God  gave  to 
mothers  all  an  extra  mead  of 
strength.  'Tis  yours,  if  you  will 
claim  it.  And  your  own  soul  will 
be  renewed  and  glorified  by  contact 
with  the  happy,  happy  children.  O, 
rob  them  not,  sweet  mother,  of  their 
precious  sentiment.  And  thou  dost 
need  to  quaff  at  that  gay  fountain 
of  perpetual  youth.  Twill  bring 
you  full  reward,  this  culture  of 
sweet  sentiment.  And  if  no  chil- 
dren crowd  thy  knee,  no  home  is 
thine,  what  then?  Or  if  old  age 
has  thrust  thee  from  the  bounding 
life  of  youth  and  labor?  What 
then,  what  then?  Or  poverty,  or 
sickness  hold  thee  tight  in  thrall? 
Yea,  what  if  all  of  these  be  thine, 
what  then  of  New  Year  and  the 
New  Year's  dream? 

A  thousand  eyes  to  see, 
The  New  a  thousand  lips  to  tell 
^CVAA  would  not  reveal  to  you 

or  mttS  w^^^  hidden  mystery  of 
Afflictioa.  love  and  light  there  lin- 
gers for  each  sick  and 
wounded  soul  in  blessed  holidays. 
The  body  needs  a  rest,  the  spirit, 
too.  And  earth  and  all  things  fash- 
ioned out  of  it  require  rest,  silence 
and    a    re-creation.     And   so  God 


made  the  Sabbath,that  the  mind  and 
body,  as  well  as  earth  and  seas, 
might  rest  and  glorify  His  name. 
And  even  this  was  not  enough.  The 
years  were  counted  into  Sabbaths; 
and  men  were  set  free  from  prison 
walls,  and  earth  was  not  to  feel  the 
plow  upon  her  face  in  all  that  Sab- 
bath year.  So  spake  the  Lord 
through  Moses.  Yet  even  this  did 
not  suffice.  The  pagan  nations 
knew  nothing  of  the  Lord,  nor 
named  His  holy  Day.  But — they 
and  all  they  had  must  rest  and 
change  their  occupation.  There 
must  be  time  for  play ;  and  most  all 
the  golden  thread  of  sentiment 
must  be  woven  into  every  holiday 
as  well  as  holy  day.  So  God  taught 
Moses  how  to  call  his  feasts  as  well 
as  fasts.  And  time,  that  venerable 
sage,  has  woven  out  of  Then  and 
Now  a  wondrous  web  of  wisdom. 
We  have  the  Jewish  Sabbaths,  the 
pagan  days  for  feasting  and  our 
great  government  has  also  set  us 
times  to  rest  and  bathe  our  souls  in 
waves  of  pure,  exalted  sentiment. 
Old  age  has  far  more  need  of  day 
dawn  and  all  the  sweet  renewal  of 
life  and  sentiment  which  the  New 
Year  spirit  brings,  than  infancy  or 
youth.  Then  why  cast  from  thee 
all  such  precious  opportunities? 
Thy  poverty  may  furnish  but  a 
crust,  thy  body  may  be  a  broken 
shrine  of  pain  and  weakness;  but 
thou  canst  build  an  altar  of  sweet 
incense  to  the  glad  New  Year  that 
shall  scent  the  air  about  thee  with 
sweet  fragrance.  Give  thanks  for 
life  and  for  the  truth.  Pour  out  on 
every  soul  that  comes  anear  thee, 
such  gratitude  and  peace  that  even 
little  children  shall  seek  thee  while 
they  share  their  New  Year's  glory. 
Not  even  death  can  rob  us  of  our 
gratitude,  and  love.  So,  come! 
Child,  maiden,  wife  and  thou,  old 
age  and  pain,  prepare  thy  heart  and 
{ 
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cleanse  thy  room!  There  is  no 
death,  there  is  no  g^loom.  But  life 
and  peace,  and  New  Year's  glory. 


THE  PRIZE  POEM. 

Miss  Josephine  Spencer  has  won 
the  prize  for  the  best  New  Year's 
poem.  Miss  Spencer  is  too  well 
known  to  our  readers  to  need  fur- 
ther introduction.  She  always  has 
our  best  wishes  in  her  work. 

At  the  Gate,  by  Duty,  was  more 
then  a  close  second.  The  New 
Year's  Outlook  by  Katchen  and 
The  Lovers,  were  praiseworthy  ef- 
forts. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

We  appreciate  the  response  in 
both  story  and  poem  contest;  and 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
those  who  were  sufficiently  interest- 
ed to  enter.  It  is  encouraging^  to 
note  that  every  year  bring^s  new 
writers  of  decided  talent,  and  shows 
in  the  more  experienced  ones 
marked  improvement. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  our  con- 
tributors for  their  valuable  assist- 
ance. And  we  hope  in  the  new 
year  to  be  of  g^reater  mutual  bene- 
fit. May  God  bless  and  help  all 
who  have  it  in  their  hearts  to  bene- 
fit or  help  humanity. 
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Reports. 

Ward  Secretaries  will  kindly  make 
out  their  reports  at  once,  if  they 
haven't  already  done  so.  and  forward 
to  the  Stake  Secretary  of  the  Y.  L.  M. 
I.  A.  They  s^hould  not  fail  to  record 
a  copy  in  their  roll  book  to  be  kept  for 
future  refemce. 

REORGANIZATIONS. 
Wayne  Stake. 

On  November  12th.  1905.  the  Wayne 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Stake  Board  was  re-or- 
sranized.  The  officers  here  have  la- 
bored under  f^reat  difficulties:  but  we 
trust  the  obstacles  will  all  disappear 
before  the  determined  effort  of  the  new 
board.    The  new  officers  are: 

Mrs.  Flora  A.  Rnsaell.  President. 

Miss  Edith  Lazenby.  First  Counselor. 

Miss  Ada  Potter.  Second  Co  'iiselor. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Taylor.  Secretary. 


Mrs.  Lillian  Grundy.  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  Nellie  Ivie.  Librarian. 

St.  Johns  Stake. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Freeman,  who  has 
been  President  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  L  A.  of 
St.  Johns  Stake  ever  since  its  orfiraniza- 
tion.  near  twenty-five  years  ago.  has 
been  honorably  released.  Brother  and 
Sister  Freeman  were  amonf?  those  who 
suffered  heavy  losses  through  the 
breaking  of  the  dams  in  St,  Johns 
Stake.  This  has  led  them  to  seek  a 
new  home  elsewhere,  and  has  necessi- 
tated a  reorganization  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  L 
A.  Sister  Freeman  has  labored  faith- 
full.v  and  successfully  and  we  wish  hei 
prosperity  and  joy  in  her  new  home. 

The  new  presidency,  who  were  sus- 
tained November  19th.  1905,  are: 

Amelia  Coleman,  President. 

Margaret  J.  Overson.  First  Coun- 
selor. 

Mary  Whiting  Berry.  Second  Coun- 
selor. ^ 
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HISTORY  or  THE  SAVIOR. 

Li:SSON  XXIX. 

(For  third  meetlnir  in  February.) 
THE  RAISING  OF  LAZARUS/   FROM    EPHRAIM  TO  BETHANY. 


Owing^  to  the  threat  against  His 
life,  Jesus  had  withdrawn  from 
Judea,  and  was  probably  in  Perea 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan. 
While  there,  a  message  came  to 
him  from  his  friends  in  Bethany, 
Martha  and  Mary,  that  their  brothr 
er  Lazarus  was  sick  and  nigh  un- 
to death,  and  they  asked  the  Master 
if  he  would  heal  their  brother. 
Bethany  was  near  Jerusalem,  and  it 
was  dangerous  for  Jesus  to  get  so 
near  his  enemies,  yet,  two  days  after 
he  had  received  the  message,  he  set 
out  for  Bethany.  When  he  arrived 
there,  Lazarus  had  been  dead  four 
days,  and  was  already  in  the  tomb. 
In  Palestine,  the  dead  were  placed 
in  holes  cut  in  the  rock.  Jesus  re- 
moved the  stone  covering  the  en- 
trance to  the  tomb,  and  command- 
ed Lazarus  to  come  forth.  The  man 
became  alive,  and  came  out  of  the 
grave  dressed  in  his  grave  clothes. 
This  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus ;  for  the  man  had 
been  several  days  dead  (a). 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Mar- 
tha at  this  time  understood  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection.  Jesus,  in 
conversing  with  Martha  on  this 
subject,  declared  that  through  him 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  was 
possible  (b). 

When  the  chief  priests  at  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Pharisees  heard  of  this 
last  miracle  they  called  a  council  to 
consider  the  matter  ( c ) .    They  were 

(a)  John  11:1-46. 

(b)  John  11:21-27. 

(c)  John  11:47-54. 


sure  that  if  so  wonderful  a  man  as 
Jesus  were  allowed  to  labor  among 
the  people,  he  would  finally  convert 
them,  and  possibly  establish  the 
new  religion  in  which  they,  the 
scribes,  lawyers,  Pharisees  and 
priests,  would  have  inferior  places. 
Moreover,  they  feared  that  the  new 
movement  might  anger  the  Ro- 
mans, and  result  in  the  loss  of  tlie 
little  independence  that  the  Jews  hU 
ready  possessed.  In  either  case  tJie 
present  leaders  might  lose  their 
power. 

The  priests  were  chiefly  SaddU' 
cees,  and  anything  but  friendly  to 
the  Pharisees.  Yet  it  is  notable  tiut 
the  two  factions  joined  liands  in 
fighting  Jesus. 

Caiaphas,  the  High  Priest,  ad- 
vised that  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  destroy  Jesus;  if  it  were  luX 
done,  the  whole  nation  wouhl  |>er- 
ish.  The  evangelist  looks  u\)tjti  this 
statement  as  inspired,  for  the  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  was  that  he  should  die 
to  save  not  only  the  nation,  but  all 
the  righteous.  The  council  agreed 
with  the  High  Priest.  I*>oin  that 
day  the  leaders  of  all  the  parties  ot 
Palestine  used  their  endeavor*  U) 
apprehend  the  Savior  that  he  might 
be  put  to  death.  It  was  the  real  {be- 
ginning of  the  end. 

Some  friendly  Pharisee,  probably 
Nicodemus,  sent  word  to  Jesub  con- 
cerning this  decision.  Jesus,  tin  n- 
fore,  went  secretly  to  ICpliraifii^ 
where  he  lived  for  some  tiin«-  with 
his   disciples.      Shortly   U-fore   the 
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time  of  the  Passover  Jesus  began 
his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It 
seems  that  he  went  from  Ephraim, 
first  northward,  through  Samaria 
and  into  Galilee.  This  may  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
friends  with  whom  he  was  to  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem (d). 

On  this  journey  he  performed 
miracles  and  delivered  discours- 
es (e).  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  - 
the  little  children  were  brought  to 
him,  whom  he  blessed  and  to  whom 
he  showed  his  love(f).  The  rich 
young  ruler  came  to  Jesus  to  know 
how  he  could  get  eternal  life,  and 
was  told  that  in  addition  to  keeping 
all  the  commandments  he  must  sell 
all  that  he  had  and  give  it  to  the 
poor,  and  then  follow  Jesus  (g). 

As  the  party  was  approaching 
Jerusalem,  Jesus  took  the  apostles 
aside  and  told  them  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  Jerusalem  to  be  condemned 
and  crucified  by  his  enemies;  and 
that,  after  three  days  in  the  grave, 
he  would  rise  again (h).  The  apos- 
tles, however,  did  not  really  under- 
stand his  meaning;  they  could  not 
believe  that  their  master,  who  had 
shown  such  power  over  death, 
should  himself  be  subject  to  death. 

At  last  he  reached  Jericho,  where 
he  touched  the  eyes  of  two  blind 
men,  who  were  made  to  see(i).  In 
Jericho  he  offended  many  because 
he  lodged  with  a  Publican,  a  man 
of  great  faith,  named  Zachaeus(j). 

From  Jericho  he  went  to  Beth- 
any, where  he  dwelt  for  several 
days  with  his  friends  Martha  and 
Mary.  A  great  feast  was  there  held 
in  his  honor  in  the  house  of  one 
Simon  the  Leper.  While  they  sat 
at  the  meal,  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Martha,  entered  with  a  jar  of  costly 


(d)  Luke  17:11. 

(e)  Luke  17:11-19;  17:20-37;  18:9-14; 
10:2-12. 

(f)  Mark  10:13-16. 

(g)  Math.  19:16-30. 
(h)  Math.  20:17-19. 
(i)  Math.  20:29-34. 
(j)  Luke  19:1-10. 


perfumed  ointment.  In  her  love  for 
him,  she  anointed  his  head  and  feet 
with  this  ointment  and  wiped  his 
feet  with  her  hair(k).  This  devo- 
tion was  undoubtedly  a  great  com- 
fort to  the  suffering  Savior.  Jesus 
was  a  God;  but  he  walked  in  an 
earthly  body,  and  his  coming  death 
had  earthly  terrors  for  him.  This 
blessing  did  he  promise  this  loving, 
faithful  and  devoted  woman, 
"Wheresoever  the  Gospel  shall  be 
preached  throughohut  the  whole 
world,  that  also  which  this  woman 
hath  done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a 
memorial  of  her(l). 

Many  of  the  common  people 
heard  that  Jesus  was  at  Bethany, 
and  came  there  to  hear  and  see  him. 
Meanwhile  the  priests  were  prepar- 
ing to  arrest  him,  as  soon  as  he 
should  come  to  Jerusalem  (m). 

This  was  a  few  days  before  the 
Passover,  in  early  April,  near  the 
Savior's  33rd  birthday. 
Questions. 

1.  What  message  came  to  Jesus  from 
Martha  and  Mary? 

2.  Where  was  Jesus  at  the  time? 

3.  How  long  had  Lazarus  been  dead 
when  Jesus  came  to  Bethany? 

4.  How  were  the  dead  buried  among 
the  Jews? 

5.  What  did  Jesus  do  to  Lazarus? 

6.  What  evidence  have  we  that  Mar- 
tha understood  the  doctrine  of  the  res- 
urrection? 

7.  What  did  the  chief  priests  «nd  the 
Pharisees  do  when  they  heard  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus? 

8.  To  what  sect  did  the  chief  priests 
belong?  Were  the  Sadducees  usually 
friendly    with    the    Pharisees? 

9.  What  was  the  reason  that  the 
leaders   united   against   Jesua? 

10.  What  counsel  was  given  by  Cal- 
aphas? 

11.  What  decision  was  taken  by  the 
council? 

12.  Where  did  Jesus  now  go?  Where 
is  Kphraim? 

13.  Where  did  Jesus  go  from  Eph- 
raim? 

14.  What  did  Jesus  tell  the  apostles? 
How  did  they  accept  the  informatlont 

15.  What  happened  in  Jericho? 

J  6.    Relate  the  events  that  occurred  In 
Bethany? 
17.    How  old  was  Jesus  at  this  timef 


(k)      Mnth.     26:6-13: 
John  12:1-3. 
(1)  Mark  14:9. 
(m)  John  12:9-11. 


Mark     14:3-9: 


LESSON  XXX. 


REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  2$  TO  29  INCLUSIVE. 
(For  fourth  meetinfir  in  February.) 


In  the  summer,  after  his  31st 
birthday,  the  Savior  with  his  dis- 
ciples crossed  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
from  Capernaum  to  Khersa.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  a  sudden  fierce 
storm  arose,  which  threatened  to 
sink  the  boat.  The  Savior  arose 
from  his  sleep  and  commanded  the 
storm  to  cease,  and  the  waters  im- 
mediately became  calm.  Near 
Khersa,  Jesus  performed  the  mira- 
cle of  casting  out  the  unclean  spir- 
its, and  permitting  them  to  enter 
the  bodies  of  the  swine  that  were 
feeding  nearby. 

On  his  return  to  Capernaum,  he 
healed  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and 
performed  many  other  miracles. 
He  then  went  again  to  his  native 
town  of  Nazareth,  but,  as  before, 
was  rejected  by  the  people.  It  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
visit  that  Jesus  had  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

He  now  sent  out  the  twelve  apos- 
tles to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to 
perform  miracles.  They  returned 
after  having  performed  excellent 
work.  To  hear  their  report,  Jesus 
and  the  Twelve,  withdrew  into  the 
wilderness,  but  were  followed  by 
the  multitude,  who  had  come  to 
hear  Jesus.  The  Savior  preached 
to  them  all  day,  and  in  the  evening, 
since  they  were  far  from  any  towns, 
he  performed  the  miracle  of  feeding 
5,000  men  with  five  loaves  of  bread 
and  two  fishes. 

That  night  his  disciples  rowed 
towards  Capernaum.  Jesus  had  re- 
mained behind  to  pray.  In  the  night 
he  came  to  the  boat,  walking  on  the 
water. 

The  wonderful  teachings,  and  the 
mighty  works  and  miracles  of  Je- 
sus,    had     convinced     the     people 


throughout  the  land  that  a  prophet 
had  arisen  who  was  greater  than 
any  previous  prophet.  Many 
thought  him  to  be  the  long  expected 
messiah.  The  people,  however, 
wanted  a  Messiah  who  should  be  a 
great  military  leader,  who  should 
conquer  the  Roman,  and  establish  a 
Jewish  empire  greater  than  that  of 
David  or  Solomon.  The  followers 
of  Jesus  wanted  him  to  become 
their  king,  and  their  earthly  leader. 
When  Jesus  explained  that  his  mis- 
sion was  spiritual,  and  that  his 
kingship  and  kingdom  were  spiritu- 
al, many  of  his  followers  left  him — 
especially  those  who  had  followed 
him  because  they  had  hoped  for 
earthly  gain  from  their  discipleship. 
But  the  fact  that  the  people  had 
tried  to  make  Jesus  their  king  had 
aroused  the  fear  and  jealousy  of 
King  Herod  and  the  political  offi- 
cials of  the  land.  From  that  on, 
when  Jesus  refused  an  earthly  king- 
dom, the  opposition  to  him  took 
new  life.  This  was  the  great  crisis 
in  the  life  of  the  Lord.  These  events 
took  place  near  the  Savior's  32nd 
birthday. 

Jesus  now  left  Galilee  and  trav- 
eled northward.  On  this  journey 
he  performed  many  miracles;  and 
here  he  was  also  persecuted  by  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  It  was  on 
this  tour  that  he  taught  his  disci- 
ples that  on  the  rock  of  revelation 
would  his  Church  be  built.  Near 
the  same  time  he  began  to  warn  his 
disciples  of  his  coming  death. 

While  in  the  country  of  Cesarea 
Philippi,  Jesus,  Peter,  James  and 
John  went  into  a  high  mountain, 
probably  Mt.  Hermon.  Here  Jesus 
was  transfigured,  and  the  ancient 
prophets,   Moses  and  Elijah  came 
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and  talked  with  him  about  his  com- 
ing death.  The  Father,  out  of  a 
cloud,  testified  to  the  divinity  of 
Jesus. 

About  October  of  that  year,  after 
a  brief  stay  in  Capernaum  and 
neighboring  towns,  Jesus  went  to 
Jerusalem,  to  take  part  in  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  people 
gathered  there  were  all  speaking  of 
Uie  wonderful  teacher  out  of  Naz- 
areth. Jesus,  at  last  appeared  in 
the  temple,  and  preached  his  gospel. 

The  people  flocked  to  hear  him. 
His  enemies  sent  officers  to  arrest 
him,  but  these  were  so  impressed 
with  his  teachings  that  they  could 
not  touch  him.  His  time  had  not 
yet  come.  In  various  ways  did  the 
Pharisees  try  to  make  Jesus  say 
things  which  could  be  used  against 
him,  but  always  he  showed'  himself 
aware  of  their  purpose,  and  an- 
swered them  wisely.  When  he 
claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  many 
were  oflFended,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  stone  him.  He  escaped, 
and  returned  to  Galilee. 

A  month  or  two  later  Jesus  took 
his  final  departure  from  Galilee. 
The  next  four  or  five  months  he 
spent  mainly  in  Perea,  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan.  During  this 
time  he  did  active  missionary  work ; 
and  sent  out  seventy  men,  two  by 
two,  to  preach  what  they  had 
learned  from  the  Savior.  The  sev- 
enty had  good  success  in  their  la- 
bors. 

During  this  time  Jesus  frequently 
visited  Bethany,  where  Mary,  Mar- 
tha and  their  brother  Lazarus  lived. 
Jesus  loved  these  people  very  much. 

In  December  he  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  be  present  at  the  Feast  of 
Dedication.  He  preached  again 
that  he  was  the  Messiah ;  again  did 
the  authorities  attempt  to  kill  him. 
In  spite  of  persecutions,  many  dis- 
ciples followed  Jesus. 

Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha 
and  Mary,  died,  and  had  been  in  the 


grave  four  days,  when  Jesus  came 
to  Bethany.  By  his  divine  power, 
Jesus  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead. 
This  mighty  miracle  brought  yet 
more  disciples  to  Jesus. 

At  last  the  chief  priests  the  (Sad- 
ducees)  and  the  Pharisees,  joined 
forces  to  destroy  Jesus.  They  held 
a  council,  at  which  it  was  decided 
for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the 
political  independence  of  Palestine, 
that  Jesus  must  be  killed. 

Jesus  heard  of  this  and  went  se- 
cretly to  Ephraim,  where  he  lived 
for  a  short  time.  Then,  soon  be- 
fore the  Passover,  he  began  his 
journey  towards  Jerusalem,  and  to 
his  death.  He  first  went  northward 
into  Samaria  and  Galilee,  then  came 
southward  to  Bethany.  On  the 
way  he  performed  miracles,  and 
taught  the  Gospel.  Six  days  before 
the  Passover,  he  came  to  Bethany, 
where  he  rested  with  his  friends, 
Martha,  Mary  and  Lazarus.  At  a 
feast  held  in  his  honor  there,  he  was 
anointed  by  Mary.  He  was  among 
his  friends. 

This  occurred  near  Jesus'  33rd 
birthday. 

<^uestion8  and  Review. 

1.  How  old  was  Jesus  when  he  stUIed 
the  tempest? 

2.  Where  was  he  going  at  the  time? 

3.  After  his  return  to  Capernaum  for 
what  purpose  did  Jesus  send  out  the 
Twelve? 

4.  What  success  did  the  apostles 
have. 

5.  Relate  the  story  of  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  5,000? 

6.  When  did  Jesus  walk  on  the  wa- 
ter? 

7.  What  did  the  people  think  of  Je- 
sus? 

8.  What   was  the  reply   of  Jesus? 

10.  Where  was  Jesus  at  the  Trans- 
figuration? 

11.  Relate  the  story  of  the  Transfig- 
uration. 

12.  What  very  important  teaching 
did  Jesus  give  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  while  they  were  traveling 
north  of  Galilee? 

13.  About  October,  where  did  Jesus 
go? 

14.  What   happened    in   Jerusalem? 

15.  When  did  Jesus  finally  leave  Gal- 
ilee? 
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16.  Where  did  he  spend  the  next  four 
or  five  months? 

17.  What    was    the    mission    of    the 
•eventy? 

IS.    What  friends  did  Jesus  frequent- 
ly visit  at  this  time? 


19.  Relate  the  story  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus. 

20.  To  what  did  this  miracle  lead? 

21.  When  did  Jesus  get  to  Bethany? 

22.  How  old  was  Jesus  then? 

23.  Where  was  Jesus  going  at   that 
time?    For  what  purpose? 


IN  THE  REALM  OF  GIRLHOOD. 
i.i:ssoN  V. 

(For  second  meeting     in    February,  Junior  Class.) 


IDEALS. 


"We  grow  like  what  we  contemplate, 
therefore  always  contemplate  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  the  good." 

An  ideal  is  a  conception  proposed 
by  the  mind  for  imitation  realization 
or  attainment.  A  standard  or  mod- 
el of  perfection  or  duty. 

Ideals  are  formed  by  se- 
How  Formed  lecting    and    combining 

into  one  whole,  beauties 
and  per  ctions  formed  in  different 
individuals,  rejecting  and  excluding 
cver)rthing  defective  or  unseemly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt 
Need  as  to  the  need  of  ideals 

when  we  se^  about  us 
constantly  the  terrible  results  of  the 
lack  of  them.  People  cast  aside  as 
naught  every  sacred  and  holy  obli- 
gation of  life  and  become  apostate 
to  every  responsibility  that  natural- 
ly claims  them.  Such  conditions 
confront  us  in  the  world  today  and 
sin  is  rampant  in  the  earth. 
Inttruinent  Conscience,  the  sense  of 
by  which  we  right  and  wrong,  is  the 
^•^*^*  instrument  of  selection. 

Its  power  is  dulled  or 
sharpened  by  our  environment,  by 
firmness  or  laxity  in  our  training  in 
the  common  virtues  of  cleanliness, 
neatness,  industry,  love,  kindness, 
mercy,  forbearance,  patience,  jus- 
tice, truthfulness,  honor. 

The  home  life    has    first 
place  in  the  shaping  and 
^™**       fixing    of    our    ideals    of 
l^ly         life,  and  we  never  get  en- 
tirely away  from  our  early 


training  be  it  good  or  bad.  Being 
as  we  knew  intelligent  personalities 
dwelling  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  watch  care  and  careful  training 
of  our  Heavenly  Parents  before  we 
tabernacled  in  the  flesh,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  seeds  of 
many  lofty  and  holy  aspirations 
were  implanted  within  our  souls. 

We  recognize  at  once  then  the 
great  part  the  early  home  training 
has  in  their  development. 

As  they  unfold  in  our  natural 
growth  they  are  nurtured  or  blight- 
ed according  to  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe.  If  the  mother  has  pre- 
served the  dignity,  sweetness  and 
purity  of  her  girlhood  as  she  should 
no  coarse  or  careless  habits  wi.y 
have  crept  into  the  home.  We  will 
have  breathed  from  the  first,  un- 
consciously, pure  ideas  of  life;  and 
the  necessary  habits  of  life  and 
family  regulations  will  have  been 
quietly  and  thoroughly  learned. 
These  will  bring  cleanliness  of 
thought  and  speech  as  surely  as  p 
pure  fountain  brings  forth  pure  wa- 
ter. But  laxity  in  these  things  is 
fatal  to  proper  development.  We 
must  be  as  modest  and  comely  in 
dress,  action  and  speech  in  our  daily 
home  life  as  if  we  were  always  in 
the  company  of  strangers. 

^  The  girl  who  is  started 
The  Girrs  ^ight  at  home  has  great 
Power  at  ^  n  j* 

Home.  power    over   all   condi- 

tions  that   meet   her  as 
she  goes  more  and    more    into  the 
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world.  Now,  having  so  good  a 
start,  Mutual  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation girls  should  indeed  have 
splendid,  wholesome,  intelligent 
and  holy  ideals  for  attainment  in 
their  lives,  developing  a  woman- 
hood, that  will  find  no  peer  outside 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Do  you 
not  think  so  ? 

Every  Auxiliary  Asso- 
^^<Jp*  *®  ciation  is  a  source  of 
the  Home       P^^P^^    cultivation   and 

thus  a  great  aid  to  the 
home.  The  friends  chosen,  amuse- 
ments sought  and  books  read  have 
much  to  do,  as  we  grow  older,  in 
modifying  our  ideals,  exalting  or 
debasing  them  according  to  the 
character  of  our  selection.  And 
now  we  reach  the  point  where  we 
bring  into  service  the  conscience. 
Is  this  right,  does  it  harmonize  with 
my  knowledge  of  what  I  am  trying 
to  be?  How  fortunate  the  girl 
whose  conscience  is  keen  and  true! 
How  wise  the  one  who  heeds  its 
guiding  voice !  Many  people  talk 
ideals  and  can  tell  beautifully  what 
fine  lofty  purposes  will  do  for  one, 
and  yet  they  fail  utterly  to  demon- 
strate them  in  their  lives. 

If  we  expect  to  attain 
J^*^  ,  we  must  advance. 
S^ySTon.      Ideals      must     be     ex- 

pressed  m  the  actions  of 
our  daily  life.  Steady^  undaunted 
application  of  the  beauties  of  life  in 
the  small  things  of  life  is  alone  go- 
ing to  make  us  what  we  wish  to  be. 

Mother  is  the  natural 
Mother  the  companion  and  counsel- 
Companion,  or  of  a  girl.  We  should 
never  do  or  say  a  thing  that  we 
would  not  and  could  not  freely  dis- 
cuss with  her.  Mother  should  be 
the  keeper  of  vour  joys  and  sor- 
rows your  secrets,  your  hopes  and 
fears,  your  love  affairs  and  your 
friendships.  You  should  see  eye  to 
eye. 


Your  standard  of  gen- 
Standard  of  ^^al  conduct  should  be 
Deportment,  ^^ove  reproach.  Be  per- 
fectly honest,  truthful 
and  reliable.  Meet  every  obligation 
you  assume.  Consider  what  you  at- 
tend meeting  and  other  public  func- 
tions for  and  conduct  yourself  as  a 
lady  always.  And  be  considerate  of 
others  in  public  as  well  as  in  your 
own  little  circle.  Follow  mother's- 
advice  very  closely  in  your  conduct 
at  dances,  parties  and  in  every  man- 
ner of  association  with  young  men. 
How  does  a  lady  act  when  alone 
with  her  sweetheart?  Is  anv  sort 
of  familiarity  becoming  in  a  lady?* 
What  do  you  think  of  long  rides 
alone  at  night  with  young  men? 
The  lives  of  many  young  married 
people  are  wrecked  by  the  discovery 
of  the  great  difference  between  what 
people  seemed  before  marriage  and 
what  they  really  are.  And  the  con- 
stant companionship  of  married  life 
reveals  the  sham.  Don't  be  a 
sham,  and  do  be  true,  the  same  at 
home  as  with  people  you  wish  to> 
stand  well  with  away  from  home, — 
be  genuine  through  and  through. 

Amusements  are  so  nu- 
Sundard  of  merous  and  varied  and 
Amusements  the  quality  of  these 
amusements  is  also  so- 
varied  that  one  must  use  great  wis- 
dom in  selecting  entertainment,  par- 
ticularly at  theaters,  concerts,  etc. 
None  but  the  best  should  be  patron- 
ized no  matter  how  famous  the 
players.  By  the  best  we  mean  those 
that  are  clean  and  elevating  even 
when  amusing.  Read  the  press  no- 
tices and  you  can  usually  tell  what 
is  good. 

The  standard  of  home  and  mar- 
ried life  is  fallen  so  low  with  some 
people  that  we  have  much  presented 
in  our  theaters  that  no  self-respect- 
ing, modest  boy  or  girl  should  tol- 
erate for  a  moment.     It  would  be 
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much  better  to  find  amusement  at 
home  among  your  friends,  than  to 
have  your  sensibilities  stung  and 
scarred  by  that  which  is  vulgar  and 
degrading. 

Every  girl  has  her  ideals 
Girl's  IdcAl  j^nd  dreams  as  to  what 
of  her  own  she  wants  for  a  home  of 
Home-  her     own     some      day. 

when  all  will  be  bliss 
and  beauty.  Girls,  you  will  realize 
your  dreams  just  in  proportion  to 
your  fitness  and  preparedness  to 
make  them  come  true.  Just  so  far 
as  you  bring  these  things  into  the 
lives  of  those  at  home  now  will  you 
bring  them  into  that  home  you 
dream  about.  Unkindness  and  in- 
sincerity today  are  the  same  things 
in  greater  measure  tomorrow;  just 
as  loving  cheerful  service  and  kind- 
ly speech  today  mean  greater  heart 
culture  and  power  to  love  and  make 
happy  tomorrow.  This  is  a  natural 
law  that  we  cannot  escape. 

Do  you  regard  marriage 
Ideal  of  j^s  an  escape  from  the 
Marriage.  drudgery  of  home  life 
and  enter  into  it  without 
thought  or  understanding  of  its  sac- 
rifices and  trials  as  well  as  its  joys 
and  compensations?  Or  do  you 
consider  marriage  a  sacred,  holy 
condition  in  which  you  expect  to 
develop  the  highest  and  best  aspi- 
rations of  your  soul?  As  a  wife 
and  mother  your  ideal  should  be 
marriage  in  the  temple  to  a  man 
justly  entitled  to  go  there.  You 
should  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities assumed  and  the  bless- 
ing attendant  upon  their  proper 
discharge. 

You  should  appreciate  the  bless- 
ing of  children  and  resolve  to  ac- 
cept wifehood  and  motherhood  at 
its  highest,  noblest  estimate  and 
bear  children  with  joy — realizing 
that  the  building  of  tabernacles  of 
flesh,  perfect  in  form,  vigorous  and 
healthy,  influenced  by  holy  thought 
and  fiiie  feelings  is  the  most  im- 


portant and  beautiful  work  a  wo- 
man can  do. 

Can  you  make  good 
towa!?d«  ^^^^^y  serve  a  whole- 
Vork.  some  meal,  keep  a  house 

neat,  sweet  and  clean? 
Can  you  sew?  Do  you  love  chil- 
dren and  can  you  intelligently  care 
for  your  little  brothers  and  sisters? 
Have  you  the  home  making  spirit 
which  sheds  happiness  and  rest,  as 
the  sun  sheds  warmth  and  light? 
These  things  are  most  essential. 

There  are  many  things  that  do 
not  count  in  life, -beauty,  fine  cloth- 
ing, fine  homes,  social  positions,  and 
great  talents. 

Thin  th  ^^^  there  are  things 
r  T  ^  ^^^t  count  for  every- 
thing— ^purity,  honesty, 
high  sense  of  honor,  lofty  pur- 
pose, appreciation  of  the  best  in 
life,  consideration  of  others,  true 
love,  gentleness,  industry,  willing- 
ness to  work,  true  action,  love  of 
the  Gospel,  faithfulness  to  little 
e very-day  duties  of  life — these  make 
our  lives  and  the  lives  of  those 
around  us. 

Review  and  Questions. 

1.  What  Is  an  ideal? 

2.  How  are  they  formed? 

3.  How  selected  and  developed? 

4.  Explain  how  the  girl  who  is  start- 
ed right  has  power  over  her  future  life. 

5.  Show  need  of  lofty  Personal  ideals. 

6.  What  do  we  mean  by  honor? 

7.  How  does  the  knowledge  of  abso- 
lute cleanliness  and  neatness  Increase 
our  dignity  and  self-respect. 

8.  Why  does  familiarity  breed  con- 
tempt? 

9.  What  effect  does  vulgarity  have 
upon  the  character  of  those  who  per- 
mit it  or  indulge  in  it? 

10.  What  preparation  should  a  girl 
have  before  assuming  the  management 
of  a  home  of  her  own? 

11.  What  effect  does  our  dally  life 
have  upon  our  countenances? 

12.  Can  you  imagine  the  feelings  of 
a  corrupt  person  in  the  presence  of 
the   Savior? 

13.  Why  did  God  institute  the  Cov- 
enant of  Marriage? 

14.  Portray  an  ideal  of  a  true  woman 
that  would  be  a  help  to  every  girl? 

15.  Quote  the  motto  at  the  head  of 
the  lesson  and  why  it  is  true. 


LITERARY  STUDIES. 

TKird  Year's   Course. 
LCSSON    V. 

(For  second  meeting:  In  February,  Senior  Class.) 
WALTER  SCOTT. 


Walter  Scott,  nov- 
elist, critic,  histor- 
ian, and  poet,  was 
bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, August  IS, 
[771.  He  was  the 
ninth  of  twelve 
children,  six  of 
whom  died  in  in- 
fancy. His  father  was  an  attorney 
and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
a  distinguished  physician.  She  was 
better  educated  than  women  of  her 
day  were  wont  to  be.  She  imparted 
much  information  to  her  son  and 
was  a  great  source  of  inspiration  to 
him. 

A  teething  fever,  in  his  second 
year,  made  him  lame  for  life.  For 
the  sake  of  his  health  he  was  sent 
to  his  grandfather  on  the  farm  of 
Sandy-Knowe  southeast  of  Edin- 
burgh. Here,  while  sitting  at  the 
fireside,  he  listened  eagerly  to 
"scraps  of  old  ballads  and  quaint 
songs,  stories  of  border  feuds  and 
Scotch  superstitions,  anecdotes  of 
the  great  risings  of  1715  and  1745." 
Thus  he  accumulated  a  fund  of  in- 
fonnation  which  he  later  used  to 
good  advantage.  At  six  he  could 
read  poems  and  was  said  to  be  "a 
most  astounding  genius."  After 
simply  hearing  a  "Border-raid  Bal- 
lad," he  knew  it  by  heart.  Poetry, 
songs  and  ballads  were  his  joy. 

It  is  said  that  the  day  on  which 
he  first  opened  the  volume  in  which 
Percy  had  collected  the  fragments 
of  ancient  poetry,  he  forgot  dinner 
notwithstanding  the  sharp  appetite 
of  thirteen,  and  that  after  reading 


them  he  deluged  his  companions 
and  elders  with  them.  He  attended 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  also 
the  College  of  Edinburgh.  One 
time  while  ill,  he  was  forbidden  to 
speak;  reading  was  his  sole  plea- 
sure. He  illustrated  the  battles 
about  which  he  read  by  lining  up 
pebbles  for  the  soldiers.  After  his 
recovery,  he  still  studied  history 
and  historic  places  assiduously.  He 
said,  "But  show  me  an  old  castle 
or  a  field  of  battle,  and  I  was  at 
home  at  once,  filled  it  with  its  com- 
batants in  their  proper  costume,  and 
overwhelmed  my  hearers  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  my  description."  For 
seven  years  he  annually  visited 
Liddesdale,  exploring  every  stream 
and  ruin,  sleeping  in  shepherd's 
huts  and  eagerly  listening  to  every 
ballad  and  legend  the  country  folk 
told  him.  He  even  read  old  docu- 
ments, wills,  charters  and  parish 
registers.  He  revelled  in  feudalism 
and  hoped  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
great  house. 

He  practiced  law  for  fourteen 
years.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed 
Sheriff  of  Silkirk.  About  this  time 
he  married  a  charming  young  wo- 
man who  was  half  French,  half 
English.  Six  years  later  he  was 
made  one  of  the  principal  clerks  in 
Sessions,  but  was  not  paid  for  it  un- 
til 18 1 2.  Then  he  received  an  an- 
nual income  of  at  least  one  thusand 
six  hundred  pounds  and  depended 
on  his  writings  for  what  additional 
means  he  needed.  In  1812  he  pur- 
chased the  first  portion  of  the  estate 
Abottsford.  He  repeatedly  added 
to  this  until  his  estate  reached  one 
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thousand  acres  and  cost  for  the  land 
alone  £29,000.  He  had  many  pet 
do^s  and  other  animals.  He  enter- 
tained extensively,  many  noted  peo- 
ple bein^  his  ^ests. 

In  1802  Scott  sent  £soo  to 
James  Ballantyne,  one  of  his  for- 
mer school  mates,  whom  he  induced 
to  remove  to  Edinburgh.  In  1805 
he  became  a  silent  partner  with  Bal- 
lantyne in  the  printing  business.  In 
1809,  John  Ballantyne  joined  them 
and  the  firm  became  known  as  John 
Ballantyne  &  Co.,  Booksellers  and 
Publishers.  The  firm  was  saved 
from  bankruptcy  only  by  the  re- 
ceipts of  Waverly. 

Scott  wrote  much  but  not  until 
the  publication  of  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  Ministrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border  in  1802,  did  he  become  fam- 
ous. The  following  year  be  pub- 
lished the  third  volume.  In  1805 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ap- 
peared. The  wonderful  success  of 
this  poem  "at  once  decided  that  lit- 
erature should  form  the  main  busi- 
ness of  Scott's  life."  Perhaps  no 
poem  ever  attained  such  immediate 
popularity.  Read  the  description  of 
the  old  minstrel  in  the  introduction 
to  Canto  I.  Note  how  these  lines 
show  the  old  minstrel's  complete 
forgetfulness  of  self  in  his  art : 

Amid  the  strings  his  flngrer  stray'd 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made, 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild, 
The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  smiled, 
And  lighten'd  up  his  faded  eye. 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy! 
In  the  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong, 
He   swept  the   sounding   chords   along: 
The   present   scene,   the   future   lot. 
His   toils,    his   wants,    were   all    forgot: 
Cold   diffidence,   and   age's   frost. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost; 
Each  blank  In  faithless  memory  void, 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied; 
And  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  Latest  Minstrel  sung. 

In  1808  he  published  Marmion  of 
which  he  said  years  after  its  com- 
pletion, "The  period  of  its  composi- 
tion was  a  very  happy  one  in  my 
life,  so  that  I  remember  with  pleas- 


ure at  this  moment  some  of  the 
spots  in  which  particular  passages 
were  composed."  Much  of  it  was 
composed  on  horseback.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  the  camp : 

Thousand  pavillions,  white  as  snow. 
Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below. 
Upland  and  dale  and  down:  — 
A  thousand,   did  I  say?     I  ween, 
Thousands  on   thousands    there     were 

seen. 
That  chequer* d  all  the  heath  between 
The  streamlet  and  the  town; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far. 
Forming  a  camp  irregular; 
Oft  giving  way,  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood. 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene. 
And    tamed    the    glaring     white     with 

green : 
In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 
A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array. 

As  Marmion  views  this  great 
host  he  says  that  if  it  were  his  no 
power  should  stay  him  until  he  had 
dimmed  "their  armour's  shine  in 
glorious  battle  fray."  The  Bard  re- 
plies : 

Fair  is  the  sight,— and  yet  'twere  good. 
That   kings   would   think  withal. 
When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  has 

bless'd, 
•Ti3  better  to  sit  still  at  rest. 
Than  rise  perchance  to  fall. 

We  must  leave  unmentioned 
many  of  his  writings  and  pause 
next  to  consider  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake"  which  appeared  in  1809. 
This  "took  the  world  by  storm." 
"The  whole  country  rang  with  the 
praises  of  the  poet."  This  poem  was 
Scott's  culminating  work  in  poetry. 
From  the  first  when  it  opens  with  a 
vivid  description  of  the  chase  to 
the  closing  scenes  in  the  Guard- 
Room  it  is  full  of  life,  movement 
and  beautiful  description.  The 
Hunter  in  the  chase  is  the  King 
who  goes  about  disguised  to  right 
the  injured.  His  horse  falls  ex- 
hausted to  rise  no  more.  He  wan- 
ders on  afoot  and  finally  comes  to 
a  body  of  water,  where  he  meets 
Ellen,  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
She  takes  him  to  her  island  home, 
where  she,  her  father,  the  Douglas, 
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and  aunt  are  living  in  exile  owing 
to  trouble  with  the  King.  After 
battles  and  many  thrilling  adven- 
tures in  which  all  the  leading  char- 
acters are  concerned,  a  reconcilia- 
tion is  effected  between  the  king 
and  Douglas.  Ellen  and  her  father 
meet  after  a  long  and  painful  ab- 
sence caused  by  his  being  engaged 
in  battle. 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung. 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour, 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Power, 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice, 
Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice! 

Rokehy  (1812)  was  eagerly 
bought  but  did  not  reach  the  heart. 

He  then  turned  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  prose.  He  may  be  said  to  be 
the  first  parent  of  the  historic  novel. 
Taine  said  that  the  novel  of  man- 
ners has  produced  a  whole  litera- 
ture, and  preserved  the  character 
which  he  stamped  upon  it.  "Miss 
Austen,  George  Eliot,  Bulwer, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  many 
others,  paint,  especially  or  entirely 
in  his  style,  contemporary  life,  as  it 
is,  unembellishcd,  in  all  ranks,  often 
amongst  the  people,  more  frequent- 
ly still  amongst  the  middle  class. 
For  a  long  time  his  novels  appeared 
annoymously."  Rob  Roy,  published 
in  1817,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  in 

1818,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  in 

1819,  Ivanhoe  in  1819,  The  Monas- 
tery in  1820,  are  some  of  the  best 
known  of  his  novels.  In  1820  King 
George  made  him  a  baron. 

Several  other  well  known  novels 
appeared  before  the  failure  of  Bal- 
lantyne  &  Co.  on  January  17,  1826, 
which  left  Scott  in  his  words  "a 
beggar."  January  21  he  wrote  this 
in  his  diary:  "Naked  we  entered 
this  world,  and  naked  we  leave  it — 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
On  the  following  day  he  wrote, 
"Well !  Exertion — exertion — exer- 
tion !  O  invention,  rouse  thyself ! 
may  man  be  kind !  May  God  be 
propitious!"    He  said  that  what  he 


would  advise  a  client  to  do  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  to 
have  himself  made  a  bankrupt" 
But  for  this  in  a  court  of  honor  I 
would  deserve  to  lose  my  spurs. 
No ;  if  they  will  permit  me  I  will  be 
their  vassal  for  life,  and  dig  in  the 
mine  of  my  imagination  to  find  dia- 
monds (or  what  may  sell  for  such) 
to  make  good  my  engagements,  not 
to  enrich  myself.  And  this  from  no 
reluctance  to  be  called  the  insolvent, 
which  I  probably  am,  but  because  I 
will  not  put  out  of  the  power  of  my 
creditors  the  resources,  mental  or 
literary,  which  yet  remain  in  me" 
and  with  high  courage  he  cried, 
"Give  me  my  popularity  and  all  my 
present  difficulties  shall  be  a  joke  in 
four  years." 

He  immediately  began  Wood- 
stock. The  serious  illness  of  Lady 
Scott,  which  terminated  in  her 
death  May  is,i826,added  to  his  sor- 
rows and  delayed  his  work.  Ah  how 
he  struggled  for  two  long  years! 
Where  does  history  record  a  more 
heroic  battle  ?  In  spite  of  ill  health 
and  attacks  of  apoplexy,  he  turned 
over  to  his  creditors  £40,000. 
But  the  struggle  cost  him  his  life 
and  he  passed  away  Sept.  21,  1832. 
Almost  his  last  words  (addressed  to 
his  son-in-law)  were,  "My  dear,  be 
a  good  man — be  virtuous — be  re- 
ligious— be  a  good  man.  Nothing 
else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when 
you  come  to  lie  here." 

It  has  been  said  that  in  imagin- 
ative power  Sir  Walter  Scott  ranks 
hardly  below  any  writer  save  Ho- 
mer and  Shakespeare.  Although 
he  is  most  noted  as  a  novelist  he  has 
won  merited  praise  for  his  metrical 
romances,  lyrics,  and  ballads.  The 
things  that  attract  us  in  his  poetry 
are  its  ease,  rapidity  of  movement, 
and  its  fine  descriptions.  It  par- 
takes of  his  own  strong,  high-spirit- 
ed, energetic,  and  imaginative  na- 
ture. He  did  what  others  were 
talking  about — he  wrote  things  that 
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all  could  understand.  He  was  not 
philosophical  like  Wordsworth.  He 
was  a  loyal  Scotchman  and  in  his 
work  we  find  his  loved  country — 
lowland,  highland,  mountain  crags, 
glens,  border,  and  island  all  painted 
by  an  artist's  hand.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing exquisite  passage  from  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake, 

The  western  waves  of  ebblngr  day 
Roird  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  livlnsr  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
"Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid. 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  th'inder-splinter'd   ninnacle; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass, 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pdss, 
Hugh  as  the  towers  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain. 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
Porm'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 
Or  seemed  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret. 
Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck'd, 
Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect. 
Nor  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare. 
Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair; 
"For,  from  their  phiver'd  brows  displayed 
Par  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade 
All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrong  sheen, 
The  brier  rose  fell  in  streamers  green. 
And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 
Waved     in     the     west-wind's    summer 
sighs. 

The  following  extracts  from  a 
few  of  Scott's  novels  will  show 
some  of  his  characteristics  for  they 
are  selected  from  many  similar 
ones.  This  one  shows  his  wonder- 
ful power  in  portraying  his  charac- 
ters: 

Formed  in  the  best  proportions  of 
her  sex,  Rowena  was  tall  in  stature, 
yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  attract  ob- 
servation on  account  of  her  superior 
height.  Her  complexion  was  exquis- 
itely fair,  but  the  noble  cast  of  her 
head  and  features  prpvpntpd  th«  In- 
sipidity which  sometimes  attaches  to 
fair  beauties.  Her  clear  blue  eye, 
which  sat  enshrined  beneath  a  grace- 
ful eyebrow  of  brown,  sufficiently 
marked  to  give  expression  to  the  fore- 
head, seemed  capable  to  kindle  as 
well  as  melt,  to  command  as  well  as 
to  beseech.  If  mildness  were  the 
more  natural  expression  of  such  a 
combination  of  features,  it  was  plain 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  ex- 
•ereise  of  habitual  superiority  and  the 
reception  of  general  homage,  had  giv- 


en to  the  Saxon  lady  a  loftier  charac- 
ter, which  mingled  with  and  qualified 
that  bestowed  by  nature. — Ivanhoe. 

Scott  has  been  called  a  master  of 
the  picturesque. 

As  she  passed  for  the  third  time 
the  kneeling  crusader,  a  part  of  a  lit- 
tle and  well  proportioned  hand,  so 
beautifully  formed  as  to  give  the  high- 
est proportions  of  the  form  to  which 
It  belonged,  stole  through  the  folds  of 
the  gauze,  like  a  moonbeam  through 
the  fleecy  cloud  of  a  summer  night, 
and  again  a  rosebud  lay  at  the  feet  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Leopard. — The 
Talisman. 

Note  the  life  in  the  following: 

"He  blenches  not!  He  blenches 
not!"  said  Rebecca.  "I  see  him  now; 
he  heads  a  body  of  men  close  under 
the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican.  They 
pull  down  the  piles  and  palisades;  they 
hew  down  the  barriers  with  axes.  His 
high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over 
the  throng  like  a  raven  over  the  fields 
of  the  slain.  They  have  made  a 
breach  in  the  barriers — they  rush  in — 
they  are  thrust  back!  Pront-de-Boeuf 
heads  the  defenders;  I  see  his  gigan- 
tic form  above  the  press.  They  throng 
again  to  the  breech,  and  the  pass  is 
disputed  hand  to  hand  and  man  to 
man.  God  of  Jacob!  It  is  the  meeting 
of  two  fierce  tides — the  conflict  of 
two  oceans  moved  by  adverse  winds." 
— Ivanhoe. 

The  following  shows  his  humor: 

"Truly,"  said  Wamba,  without  stir- 
ring from  the  spot,  "I  have  consulted 
my  legs  upon  this  matter,  and  they 
are  altogether  of  opinion  that  to  carry 
my  gay  garments  through  these 
sloughs  would  be  an  act  of  unfriend- 
ship to  my  sovereign  person  and  royal 
wardrobe;  wherefore,  Gurth,  I  ad- 
vise thee  to  call  off  Langs  and  leave 
the  herd  to  their  destiny,  which, 
whether  they  meet  with  bands  of  trav- 
eling soldiers,  or  of  outlaws,  or  of 
wondering  pilgrims,  can  be  little  else 
than  to  be  converted  into  Normans 
before  morning,  to  thy  no  small  ease 
and   comfort." — Ivanhoe. 

Many  have  criticised  him  for  the 
minuteness  of  his  descriptions. 

The  recesses  within  them  were 
raised  a  step  or  two  from  the  wall. 
In  one  was  placed  a  walnut-tree  read- 
ing-desk and  a  huge  stuffed  arm-chair, 
covered  with  Spanish  leather.  A  lit- 
tle cabinet  stood  beside,  with  some 
of  Its  shuttles  and  drawers  open,  dis- 
playing hawk's  bills,  dog-whistles,  in- 
struments for  trimming  falcons'  feath- 
ers, bridle-bits  of  various  construction. 
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and  other  trifles  connected  with  syl- 
van sports. — ^Woodstock. 

His  intense  patriotism  is  shown 
in  this: 

No,  Cleveland,  my  own  rude  coun- 
try has  charms  for  me,  even  desolate 
as  you  think  it  and  depressed  as  it 
surely  is,  which  no  other  land  on  earth 
can  present  to  me.  I  endeavor  in  vain 
to  represent  to  myself  those  visions  of 
trees  and  of  groves  which  my  eye  nev- 
er saw,  but  my  imagination  can  con- 
ceive no  sight  in  nature  more  sublime 
than  those  waves  when  agitated  by  a 
storm,  or  more  beautiful  than  when 
they  come,  as  they  do  now,  rolling  in 
a  calm  tranquility  to  the  shore.  Not 
the  fairest  scene  in  a  foreign  land,  not 
the  brightest  sunbeam  that  ever  shone 
upon  the  richest  landscape,  would  win 
my  thoughts  for  a  moment  from  that 
lofty  rock,  misty  hill,  and  wide-rolling 
ocean.  Haitland  is  the  land  of  my 
deceased  ancestors  and  of  my  living 
father;  and  in  Haitland  will  I  live  and 
die. — ^The  Pirate. 

For  the  reli^ous  side  of  his  writ- 
ings note  this  gem : 


The  sincere  and  earnest  approach 
of  the  Christian  to  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty  teaches  the  best  lesson  of 
patience  under  affliction.  Since  where- 
fore should  we  mock  the  Creator  with 
supplications,  when  we  insult  Him  by. 
murmuring  under  His  decrees? — ^The 
Talisman. 

Review  and  Questions. 

1.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  writer  of 
what  century? 

2.  Tell  of  his  family. 

3.  Why  was  he  sent  to  Sandy- 
Knowe. 

4.  Tell  about  his  love  for  History 
and  Literature. 

5.  Tell  about  his  connection  with 
the  printing  Arm  of  Ballantyne  &  Co. 

6.  What  first  made  him  famous? 

7.  Mention  some  of  his  poems  and 
quote   favorite  passages. 

8.  Name    his    best    known    novels. 

9.  How  was  his  noble  character 
shown  in  his  last  years? 

10.  When  did  he  die  and  what  were 
his  last  words? 

11.  Give  a  brief  synopsis  of  one  of 
his  novels. 

12.  What  were  some  of  his  stronir^ 
and  weak  points  as  a  novelist?  Il- 
lustrate. 


BOAT  SONG. 


From  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 


Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  ad- 
vances ! 
Honor'd   and     bless'd    be  the    ever- 
green Pine! 
Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  banner  that 
srlances. 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our 
line! 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew. 
Gaily    to    bourgeon,    and    broadly    to 
grow. 
While   every   Highland   glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  agen. 
"Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroe!" 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the 

fountain. 
Blooming    at    Beltane,    in    winter    to 

fade; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp«'d  every 

leaf  on  the  mountain^ 
The     more    shall    Clan-Alpine    exult 

in  her  shade 

Moon'd  in  the  rifted  rock. 

Proof  to  the  temi>est's  shock. 
Firmer    he    roots    him    the    ruder    it 

blow; 

Mentelth    and   Breadalbane,    then, 

Echo  his  praise  agen 
"Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroe!" 


Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrill'd  in  Glei> 
Fruin, 
And  Bannochar's  groans  to  oiir  slo- 
gan replied: 

Glen     Luss     and    Ross-dhUi    they    are 
smoking  in  ruin^ 
And  the  best     of    Loch  Lomond  He 
dead  on  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid. 

Think    of   Clan-Alpine    with   fear   and 
with  woe; 

Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen. 

"Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu.  ho!  ieroe!" 

Row.  vassals,  row.  for  the  pride  of  the 
Highlands! 
Stretch   to   your   oars   for   the   ever- 
green Pine! 

O!    that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon 
islands. 
Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around- 
him  to  twine! 
O  that  some  seedling  gem, 
Worthy  such  noble  stem. 

Honor'd   and   bless'd   in    their   shadow 
niierht  grow! 

Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 

"Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  ieroe!"" 
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Susa  Young  Gates. 


It 


a  merry  company  of  pilgrims  tfiat  set  out  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  Dec.  18,  1905,  on  their  way  to  witness  the  unveiling^  ceremonies 
of  the  beautiful  monument  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith*  There  were 
twenty* four  men,  five  women  and  one  dear  little  baby.  Others  were 
invited,  but  could  not  go.  The  effort  was  to  invite  representatives  of 
the  principal  men  who  had  known  and  been  associated  with  the  Prophet 
Joseph  and  had  been  faithful  to  him*  The  company  could  not  well  have 
been  increased,  as  it  taxed,  as  it  was,  the  skill  and  resources  of  the 
capable  business  head  of  the  party,  Apostle  George  A.  Smith,  as  well 
as  the  resources  of  village  hotels  and  livery  stables  where  the  party 
journeyed.    But  it  was  a  very  happy,  and  a  very  blessed  company. 

On  reaching  South  Rayalton,  Friday  morning.  Dec,  22,  the  near- 
est railroad  point  to  the  monument^ tlie  party  were  met  by  Elder  Junius 

F,  Wells,  who  has  had  entire  charge 

I  of  the  erection  of  the  monument. 

President  Smith  and  relatives 
visited,  on  the  day  of  arrival,  sev- 
eral nearby  villages,  where  the  old 
homes  of  his  forefathers  were  situ- 
ated. 
At  noon,  a  large  party  of  New 
York  and  Boston  elders  and  saints 
arrived,  under  the  charge  of  Elder 
John  G.  McQuarrie,  President  of 
the  Eastern  States  Mission, 
\  Evening  services  were  held  in  the 

quaint  hall  attached    to   the  hotel, 
evergreens  and  flags  decorating  the 
^  walls  and  small  stage  in  honor  of 

^^^^t^^^^^^yi^  the  occasion.    The  use  of  this  hall 

^^^^HHhB^^^^^t;  was  donated  and  it  had  been  elab- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^  orately  yet  quaintly  decorated  by 

I^^^^H^^^^H^^Hi  public  spirited  citizens  of  the  place. 

W^^^^f^^^^^^^W  At  an  early  hour  next  morning, 

iwBv    a-irfl'^^^^  every  sleigh  and  carriage  for  miles 

^^^"  -<^  around  was  pressed  into  service  to 

carry  the  crowds  to  the  monument, 
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three  miles  away,  tip  in  the  lovely 
hills  of  Vermont. 

Beatitiful  trees  were  everywhere, 

the  maple  trees  showing^  small  holes 
in  their  mig"hty  trunks  where  the 
rich  sap  is  drawn  out  by  careful 
hands.  The  soil  is  rocky  beyond 
description :  and  full  of  water  ev- 
erywhere. Wherever  a  cut  through 
the  earth  had  been  made  for  a  road- 
way, tiny  waterfalls  of  frozen  wa- 
ter  hung  like  liquid  silver  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  severed  earth. 
The  beautiful  White  river  runs 
through  this  country,  winding  its 
way  through  the  hills  and  forests. 
Up  and  up  and  up  we  climbed  I 
At  the  last  turn  in  the  road — see 
there  is  thv  monument  perched  higfh 


deed  a  polished  shaft  of  light  and 
truth ! 

Another  evidence  of  tlie  artistic^J 
sense  which  brought  this  monumental 
into  existence »  is  the  measurement, 
which  gives  the  exact  number  of 
feet  to  the  shaft  that  the  prophet- 
had  years  upon  the  earth ;  the  shaft  J 
is  thirty -eiglit  and  a  half  feet  high^ 
with    a    surmounting   cap  of  threej 
feet,  the  number    three  bearing  it«_ 
own  mystical  meaning.    The  gran- 
ite looks  very  much  like  our  Utah 
granite,  with  a  little  darker  shade, 
and  perhaps  a  finer  grain. 

The  mc^nument  is  a  few  feet  back] 
of  the  cottage,  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  hill  on  which  both  stand.  Thel 
cottage  itself  is  as  perfectly  satisfy^ 


IN^ 


,JT*f  T' 


L  TV.'^fli 


-Si/mQf^^- 


on  the  highest  hilll  How  beauti- 
ful, how  simple,  how  fitting  1  *'A 
polished  shaft"  ran  over  and  under 
every  word  and  thought  as  we 
gazed  upon  its  stately  beauty.  How 
appropriate  to  choose  this  living 
simile  of  the  hfe  and  character  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph!     He  was  in* 


ing   in   its  design   and    furnishiugi 
as  is  the  monument. 

The  genius  manifested  by  Elder 
Junius  F.  Wells,  who  has  planned 
and  executed  the  whole,  marks  him 
as  one  of  the  most  capable  and 
powerful  minds  in  all  our  array  of 
bright  spirits.    The  unity  and  har* 
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mony  of  conception  with  the  indom- 
itable energy  shown  in  carrying  out 
the  design  in  spite  of  apparently  in- 
surmountable obstacles,  is  no  less  a 
triumph  for  Elder  Wells  than  it  is 
a  revelation  of  what  God  has  done 
and  will  do  when  He  sets  His  hand 
to  build  up  the  waste  places  of  Zion. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  name  the 
half  of  the  tremendous  difficulties 
met  by  Elder  Wells.  He  wanted  a 
single  shaft,  thirty-eight  and  a  half 
feet  in  length.  Could  it  be  ob- 
tained? The  quarries  of  Vermont 
were  taxed  for  the  answer.  A  huge 
block  weighing  a  hundred  tons  and 
over  forty  feet  in  length  was  at  last 
uncovered  in  the  Barre  works. 
Could  it  be  cut  and  polished  with- 
out a  flaw  to  mar  the  perfect  sur- 
face? That  this  was  done  seemed 
little  short  of  miraculous,  even  to 
the  skilled  workmen  who  toiled  to 
shape  it  into  beauty.  And  then, 
could  it  be  carried,  still  without  flaw 
or  mar,  over  rails  and  roads?  No 
human  power  would  insure  it.  A 
specially  constructed  car  was  final- 
ly obtained ;  and  then  an  eleven  foot 
bridge  was  not  wide  enough  to  car- 
ry a  twelve  foot  base  across;  nor 
was  there  accommodation  at  the 
depots  for  it.  Bridges  and  spurs 
of  railroad  were  constructed;  and 
finally,  and  almost  fatally,  the  soft 
hilly  country  roads  offered  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle.  Not  all 
the  state's  horses  nor  all  the  state's 
men  could  move  that  mightv  shaft 
one  inch  over  that  muddy  road. 
Even  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Elder 
Wells  was  daunted  and  he  contem- 
plated sending  a  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Smith  that  the  monument 
would  have  to  be  taken  home  and 
set  up  in  Utah.  But  he  rested  over 
the  Sabbath,  and  waited  with  the 
written  telegram  in  his  pocket.  Sun- 
day morning  brought  a  revelation 
to  him ;  for  such  it  was,  a  homely 
practical  revelation  which  made  his 
dream     a    final    beautiful    reality. 


Huge  planks  were  laid,  chains  were 
fastened  around  giant  trees  along 
the  roadside,  and  by  block  and 
tackle  the  smooth  shaft — the  tallest 
polished  one  in  all  the  world,  not 
even  excepting  the  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks— was  conveyed  a  distance  of 
three  miles  in  thirteen  days! 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were 
held  in  the  large,  airy,  western  sit- 
ting-room  of  the  cottage.  The 
cottage  was  crowded,  and  hundreds 
were  outside  unable  to  gain  admis- 
sion. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  pre- 
sided. The  opening  prayer  was 
made  by  President  A.  H.*  Lund; 
after  which,  Elder  Junius  F.  Wells 
gave  a  modest  but  vivid  recital  of 
the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which 
had  been  overcome,  as  he  testified, 
solely  by  the  interposition  of  divine 
I)rovidence.  The  other  speakers 
were  President  F.  M.  Lyman,  Dr. 
Edgar  Fish,  (a  state  senator  of 
Vermont,  and  a  broadminded.  lib- 
erall  friend  of  Elder  Wells),  Apos- 
tles Hyrum  Smith,  C.  W.  Penrose 
and  Elder  Jesse  M  Smith.  Each 
bore  powerful  testimonies  of  the 
mission  of  Joseph  Smith  in  estab- 
lishing the  Church  of  Christ  again 
upon  the  earth.  The  dedicatory 
prayer,  simple,  earnest  and  com- 
plete, was  offered  by  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith.  Beautiful 
music  was  furnished  by  Emma 
Lucy  Gates  and  R.  C.  Easton, 
Cecil  Gates  acting  as  accom- 
panist. The  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion was  one  of  exalted  peace  and 
harmony;  and  every  heart  present 
must  have  been  moved  by  the  di- 
vine influence  which  thrilled  speak- 
ers, singers,  and  listeners  alike. 

As  soon  as  the  program  was  fin- 
ished within,  the  company  gathered 
about  the  monument  outside,  and  a 
woman's  hand  unveiled  it  to  the 
waiting  multitude.  A  great  cheer 
arose,  and  men  praised  God  while 
women  wept  happy  tears. 


BOITU     SHITfl. 


should  per- 
form this  hon* 
orabk  office  of 
unveiling ;  for 
she  wa^  not 
only  the  oldest 
Smith  descend- 
ant present  on 
the  female 

side,  she  was 
and  is  the  memt>er  of  the  family 
who  has  toiled  early  and  late  on  the 
history,  records  and  genealogy  of 
the  whole  family.  She  is  the  daiij^h- 
ter  of  Judge  Elias  Smith,  and  a 
most  noble  representative  of  a  noble 
family.  She  honored  the  task  she 
was  set  to  do  by  her  own  intrinsic 
worth. 

At  the  close  of  the  services,  Elder 
Wells  announced  luncheon ,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  all  visitors 
in  the  large,  roomy  basement  run- 
ning under  the  whole  of  the  cottage. 
Here  was  a  furnace,  stationary  tubs^ 
and  fruit  and  vegetable  apartments ; 
hut  for  that  day,  tables  ran  al!  along 
the  three  sides  of  the  walls,  and 
here  hundreds  of  people  partook  of 
the  rich  bounties  provided  for  them. 
After  luncheon  or  dinner,  for  it 
really  was  all  that  word  tmphes,  the 
private  company  of  Utah  and  New 


York  saints  and  elders  gathered  in 
the  sitting-room,  and  there  present- 
ed, with  an  eloquent  speech  from 
President  Lund,  a  locket  and  watch 
chain  to  President  Joseph  F, 
Smith  from  his  traveling  friends 
and  companions.  He  responded  in 
a  touching  speech  of  gratitude  that 
melted  all  hearts. 

Elder  Wells  then  produced  a 
small  box,  containing  about  fifty  h 
paper  weights  of  polished  granite,  H 
cut  from  the  center  of  the  immense 
square  base  of  the  monument, 
which  had  proved  too  heavy  even 
for  railroad  transportation  and 
therefore  had  to  be  hollowed  out  in 
the  center. 

As  the  company  sat  about  that 
century-old  hearthstone,  we  were 
told  the  story  of  its  existence.  The 
old  home,  in  which  the  prophet 
was  born  had  long  ago  crumbled  to 
decay ;  the  remnants  of  the  founda- 
tion walls  were  standing,  and  in  the 
center  stood  the  grey  hearthstone 
sheltered  by  two  overarching  maple 
trees.  The  altar  of  the  home,  the 
hearthstone  beside  which  the  babe 
and  the  boy  had  been  fed  and 
warmed,  this  heart  of  the  home 
still  lay  on  the  kindly  bosom  of  the 
earth*  And  about  this.  Elder  Wells 
planned  the  present  handsome  cot- 
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tage.  The  architect  was  instructed 
to  make  the  old  grey  hearthstone  the 
pivotal  spot  for  every  plan.  Above  it 
was  to  be  built  a  lovely  red-bricked 
fireplace  and  mantle,  with  deep  re- 
cess for  great  logs  to  burn  on  the 
huge  andirons. 

Can  you  imapne  the  anger  and 
dismay  felt  by  Elder  Wells,  when 
he  found,  one  summer  day,  a  couple 
of  vandal  tourists  with  twelve 
pound  hammer  splitting  this  pre- 
cious relic  in  two,  to  carr>^  off  pieces 
of  it?  But  a  skillful  mending  with 
blue  clay  almost  conceals  the  crack 
in  the  stone. 

What  gracious  visions  of  love 
and  life  hovered  over  that  ancient 
hearthstone  \  The  motlier  sitting  in 
the  evening  twilight  hushing  her 
babe  to  sleep,  wliile  about  her  clus- 
tered the  rest  of  the  loving  brood, 
happy  in  another  added  treasure  to 
their  already  full  store  of  heavenly 
treasures.  Both  grown  stronger, 
the  babe  lay  now  in  its  rude  cradle, 
watching  with  dark  blue  eyes  the 
daily  tasks  of  the  mother  as  she 
stooped  to  bake  the  bread  or  fill  the 
kettle  over  the  hearthstone  fire — 
and  the  baby  saw  another  face 
above  its  cradle  and  responded  with 
sudden  glee  to  the  rocking  hand  of 
the  children  about  the  hearth. 

Dressed  in  the  clothing,  spun  and 
woven  about  the  same  home  altar, 
the  sturdy  three-year-old  baby 
must  have  played  with  romping 
vigor,  and  listened  with  eager  baby 
ears  to  the  songs  from  the  mother's 
lips  and  the  stories  told  by  the  fa- 
ther of  the  war  and  struggle  which 
had  given  a  new  world  freedom 
and  independence. 

Under  these  old  apple  trees  the 
baby  boy  had  rollicked  and  tum- 
bled in  the  luxuriant  grass  of  the 
hillside  when  summer  clothed  the 
hills  with  verdure  and  birds  nested 
in  the  orchard :  but  the  long,  long 
winters  drew  his  tiny  feet  to  shelter 
near  the  grey  old  hearthstone  where 


warmth  and  love  awaited  every  cry 
or  smile. 

The  picture  of  the  babe  and 
mother  lingered  on  the  heart  for 
hours;  and  ever  when  the  memory 
of  that  lovely »  lonely  spot,  now 
crowned  with  a  people's  proud  re- 
membrance and  devotion  comes  up 
before  the  eyes,  that  mother, — 
strong  and  great  and  true  she  was 
— witli  her  baby  at  her  breast, 
arises  like  a  vision  and  fills  the  heart 
with  tears. 

'Twas  good  to  hear  that  Elder 
Wells  intends  to  hang  a  portrait  of 
the  prophet's  mother  hcsid<"  the  on^ 
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he  has  already  had  painted  of  the 
prophet,  and  which  hangs  above  the 
mantle.  The  scene  is  incomplete 
without  the  mother's  face. 

There  were  excellent  evening 
services  held  in  Royal  ton,  and  then 
the  whole  party  left  for  Boston, 

Christmas  Day  in  Boston  was 
spent  variously ;  but  in  the  evening, 
at  6  o'clock  the  train  drew  us  on 
westward. 

As  we  took  possession  of  our  ca.r 
that  Christmas  night,  there  was  a 
subdued  air  of  excitement  and  ex* 
pectation  in  every  nook  and  comer 
The  porters  hurried  about  with 
mysterious  smiles,  and  everybody 
looked    at   cver\*bodv   «Vii^*  ^^^LvtiSg;, 
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silenl  questions  as  to  what  it  all 
meant. 

Suddenly  a  shout  arose,  as  a  bril- 
hant  ChristmaJi  tree  was  borne  in, 
eadi  sparkling'  limb  vveigfhted  with 
queer  white  tissue  papered  fruit. 
And  then  you  should  have  heard 
the  laughter  as  tlie  ridiculous  pres- 
ents of  baby  toys  were  gravely  prt^- 
sen  ted  to  those  sober  sedate,  mid- 
dle-aged people- 

Of  course  you  have  guessed  that 
Miss  Edith  Smith  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  frolic,  for  her  generos- 
ity and  her  thought  fulness  are  pro- 
verbial. 


Tuesday  morning,  the  26th,  we 
arrived  early  in  Palmyra  and  at 
once  took  carriages  for  the  Smith 
farm. 

Mr,  Chapman  and  his  charming 
wife,  who  now  own  the  property* 
received  the  whole  party  with  hearty 


liospitality,  although  their  house 
was  full  of  guests.  Here  wc  were 
shown  the  fHe  of  the  old  botise, 
where  the  Smith  family  lived  before 
building  this  present  roomy  home* 
The  room  where  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon was  translated,  the  prophet's 
own  bedroom,  and  indeed  the  whole 
house,  was  opened  for  our  inspec- 
tion,* 

Then  we  drove  to  the  grand  old 
grove  said  to  be  the  very  spot  where 


•President  Joseph  F*  Smtth  teUs  us 

that  the  frame  of  the  hotiee  Js  Just  &b 
It  stood  in  hlB  grand  father^a  time.  It 
has  been  ahingled  several  times  and 
newl>"  weather-boarded,  but  the  frame. 
the  window  frames  and  sash  are  the 
very  aame.  The  room  where  the  trani- 
lation  of  the  BooH  of  Mormon  was 
commenced  Is  the  front  one  on  the 
first  floor,  on  the  left  hand  as  you  en* 
ter  the  house.  The  prophet*s  bed -room 
was  the  2nd  window  back,  upstaira,  on 
the  H^ht  hand  side. 
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the  Father  and  the  Son  appeared  to 
the  boy  prophet.  No  axe  has  been 
laid  at  these  trees  since  1859;  for 
the  present  owner *s  father,  who 
then  purchased  the  place,  felt  suffi- 
cient regard  for  the  well-known, 
historic  spot  that  he  himself  never 
cnt  a  single  piece  of  timber  there- 
from; and  to  his  son  William  he 
passed  on  the  faithful  care  of  the 
beautiful  piece  of  woodland. 

With  what  hallowed  joy  the  trav- 
elers entered  the  stillness  of  tlie 
sheltering  trees;  and  into  their  re- 
cesses all  followed  their  leader. 
Halting  near  the  fi^iant  stump  of  a 
decayed  tree,  the  party  R;athered 
about  President  Joseph  F,  Smith, 
and  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  the 
storv  of  the  marvelous  visitation  of 


How  eagerly  our  feet  pressed  the 
sacred  soil,  as  we  climbed  the  rath- 
er steep  northern  end  of  the  hilL 

We  followed  the  President  as  he 
approached  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  hill ;  arrived  at  the  top,  he 
pointed  dow^n  to  a  spot  about  a 
third  of  the  w^ay  from  the  top, 
where,  he  said,  Apostle  Orson 
Pratt  located  the  place  from  which 
the  box  was  taken.  Oliver  Cow- 
dery  had  shown  the  place  to  Apos- 
tle Pratt.  After  gathering  some  I 
flat  peculiar  rocks,  which  might  well 
ha%^e  been  pieces  of  the  orig-jnal 
box,  the  party  all  ag:atn  climbed  to 
the  top  and  drew  about  President 
Smith,  who  then  engaged  in  prayer. 
The  spirit  and  power  of  that  won- 
derful appeal  to  heaven   made  on 


near  a  century  ago  was  told  there 
in  song  by  the  echoing  tones  of 
^Joseph  Smithes  First  Prayer/' 

Then  on  to  the  most  sacred  spot 
in  all  our  modern  history — the  InO 
of  Cumorah  and  Riimah.  The  hill 
lies  about  three  miles  from  Pafniy- 
ra,  and  the  Smith  farm  is  midway 
t)etween,  though  off  the  direct  line* 


that  lonely  hill  top,  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  present.  He 
expressed  the  gjatitude  of  that 
blessed  company  that  they  were  on 
that  sacred  spot,  where  the  openings 
up  of  the  gospel  had  been  made 
near  a  century  ago.  He  prayed  that 
every  one  present  might  feel  the 
solemnity    and   sacredness   of   the 
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place  and  of  the  occasion.  He 
prayed  that  each  one  present  migfht 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
in  spreading:  that  message  of  truth 
which  had  lain  so  long  concealed  in 
this  hill.  He  besought  the  Lord  in 
behalf  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
Church ;  that  their  lives  might  be 
prolonged  and  their  powers  in- 
creased to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
the  mighty  work  which  opened  up 
before  them  daily.  He  besought 
the  Lord  in  behalf  of  the  Quorum 
of  the  Twelve,  the  Seventies,  the 
Presiding  Authorities  everywhere, 
both  general  and  local,  the  mission- 
aries, and  all  the  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions. Then  he  pleaded  for  our 
children;  that  they  might  be  im- 
pressed with  the  power  and  the 
majesty  of  the  work  begun  on  this 
hill,  and  now  gone  forth  into  all  the 
earth.  He  asked  that  not  one  of 
our  precious  children  might  be  lost 
nor  go  astray.  He  orayed  that  the 
sacred  hill  might  not  be  disturbed 
and  that  the  inhabitant^  of  the 
country  round  about  might  be  soft- 
ened in  their  feelings  towards  us 
and  that  they  might  be  more  ready 
to  listen  to  the  truth  and  not  so  will- 
ing to  hear  and  believe  the  fables 
told  about  us.  The  voice  of  the 
speaker  trembled  with  emotion  as 
he  remembered  the  Prophet  who 
had  made  all  this  truth  known  to 
men,  and  whose  seed  now  wandered 
in  darkness  and  unbelief.  Even  for 
them  he  plead  with  the  Lord,  that 
their  eyes  might  be  opened,  and 
their  minds  enlightened  by  truth 
and  the  power  of  God.  Then  he 
remembered  our  farther  journey- 
ing before  the  Lord  and  closed  by 
pouring  out  a  flood  of  gratitude  and 
love  to  that  Savior  who  had  brought 
us  here  and  who  had  Himself  lived, 
suffered  and  died  for  us  and  all 
mankind. 


On  the  return  to  Palmyra,  after 
an  excellent  dinner  at  the  hotel,  we 


were  allowed  to  examine  the  old 
press  on  which  was  printed  the  first 
Book  of  Mormon;  and  also  visited 
Mr.  Sexton,  a  wealthy  and  refined 
gentleman  who  owns  the  first  print- 
ed sheets  of  the  Book  and  wha 
prizes  them  so  highly  that  he  will 
not  allow  any  one  to  handle  them. 
They  are  simply  the  unbound  sheets 
of  the  first  edition,  a  number  of 
copies  of  which  are  owned  by  vari- 
ous members  of  the  Church.  Mr, 
Sexton  was  very  courteous  and 
treated  all  with  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality. 

Taking  train  in  the  evening  we 
slept  while  flying  towards  another 
point  of  interest,  Kirtland,  where 
the  first  Temple  in  modern  times^ 
was  erected. 

We  left  our  car  at  Qeveland,. 
taking  a  special  street  car  from 
there  to  Willoughby.  There  we 
found  some  very  poor  teams  at- 
tached to  some  very  large  carryalls,, 
and  in  these,  way  was  slowly  made 
to  the  Temple  at  Kirtland.  As  with 
every  site  since  chosen  for  that  pur- 
pose, this  Temple  was  in  a  com- 
manding situation.  Perched  upon 
a  lofty  hill,  it  overlooked  the  roll- 
ing hills  and  vales  clustered  about 
the  winding  river  bed. 

Words  are  too  weak  to  describe 
the  mingled  sensations  evolved  by 
this  once  sacred  place.  Filled  as  it 
was  with  some  of  the  most  glorious 
memories  known  to  modern  times^ 
it  is  still  cold  and  dead  in  every 
foot  of  its  walls  and  material.  Cu- 
morah,  the  grove,  the  birthplace  at 
Sharon — all  these  lay  out  of  doors- 
in  the  infinitude  of  God's  free  air 
and  pure  atmosphere.  But  this- 
stately  edifice  once  defiled  by 
stamping  horses  below  and  rowdy, 
dancing  feet  above,  now  lies  still 
and  silent  in  the  cold  sunshine,  inert 
and  dead  as  the  people  who  own 
and  exhibit  it.  Think  of  it!  A 
Temple — open  to  inspection — ^yet 
only  to  those  who  pay  the  fees  ex- 
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acted  to  view  its  simple  beauties! 

One  cause  of  thankfulness  there 
was — ^it  is  now  decent  and  clean 
and  the  Reorganists»  although  ut- 
terly i^orant  of  its  design  and 
uses,  still  re^rd  it  with  some  de- 
gree of  piebj^  and  respect.  It  is 
used  by  them  simply  as  a  chapel. 
The  tippei?  room^  once  used  as  a 
school  of  the  Prophets,  is  now  nev- 
er used,  the  men  and  the  authority 
having  departed  therefrom  long, 
long  ago. 

The  interior  is  just  two  large 
halls,  with  a  front  vestibule  and 
stairways.     The  halls,  both  above 


seph  Smiht  and  Oliver  Cowdery 
saw  the  Savior  standing  upon  the 
lower  pulpit ;  and  here  they  received 
that  resplendent  vision  and  revela- 
tion recorded  in  the  I  loth  section  of 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  What 
a  commentary  this  building  is  on 
the  power  that  can  be  given  to  man 
or  place*  and  then  depart,  leaving^ 
them  lifeless,  cold  and  dead. 


Once  more  westward  we  took  our 
way.  Arrived  in  Chicago,  a  day 
was  most  pleasantly  spent  in  Ken- 
osha, a  small  town  with  very  large 
industries.    We  were  the  guests  of 
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and  below,  are  fitted  at  each  end, 
facing  east  as  all  Temples  do,  with 
three  large,  three  seated  pulpits  or 
stands,  in  which  the  presiding  au- 
thority of  the  two  priesthoods  are 
supposed  to  sit.  The  carving  on  all 
the  mouldings  and  pillars  is  exqui- 
sitely done  and  is  said  to  be  some  of 
the  finest  handiwork  in  the  country. 
Its  peculiar  ajrchitecture  is  also 
greatly  admired  by  architects  who 
still  have  some  difficulty  in  classify- 
ing it. 

*Twas  in  this  Temple  where  Jo- 


Mr.  Slosson,  the  manager  of  the 
Bain  Wagon  Co.  While  the  gen- 
tlemen traveled  over  miles  of  shops 

and  yards,  the  ladies  of  our  party 
were  charmingly  entertained  by 
Miiss  Agnes  Slosson,  and  her  friend. 
Miss  Mabel  Hale,  at  Mn  Slosson's 
pretty  home  near  the  Lake, 

We  all  took  dinner  at  the  mag- 
nificent Pennyroyer  Sanitarium  as 
the  guests  of  Doctor  Pennyroyer 
and  his  cultured  wife. 

In  the  evening  we  were  again 
the  guests    of   Mr.   Slosson  at  the 
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Theater  in  Chicago,  seeing  beauti- 
ful Maxine  Elliot  in  a  very  weak 
play.  But  all  enjoyed  it,  for  the 
acting  was  of  course  of  the  best ; 
especially  was  the  old  German 
duchess  finely  portrayed. 

Next  day,  l^^riday,  some  of  the 
party  went  to  the  stock  yards,  oth- 
ers went  shopping,  and  a  few  re- 
mained in  the  car  all  day. 

In  the  evening,  services  were  held 
in  the  fine  new  Church  at  Chicago, 
and  excellent  remarks  were  made 
by  the  presiding  brethren. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  see  Mme* 
Lydia  Vnn  F.  Motuitford  enter  the 


Limony-  At  tliis  meeting,  Presidetit 
Lyman  said  that  the  beautiful  spirit 
which  had  been  a  constant  experi- 
ence on  this  journey,  was  but  a 
foretaste  of  that  power  which 
should  accompany  every  such  fu- 
ture expedition.  And  that  spirit, 
he  foretold,  woukl  spread  through- 
out the  Church.  Elder  Lorin  Farr, 
the  most  remarkable  man  on  the 
trip,  prophesierl  that  most  of  that 
cumpanv  would  live  till  the  coming 
of  the  Savior ;  and  that  they  would 
stand  on  Zion's  Hill  at  that  great 
time  and  be  among  those  who 
sliould  see  the  Savior.    He  also  pre- 
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church  accompanied  by  her  sister 
and  an  American  Indian,  Princess 
Maroki,  a  lecturer  and  traveler.  All 
were  pleased  to  exchange  greetings 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

The  homeward  journey  with  its 
pleasant  association  and  its  spirit 
of  divine  peace  and  hamiony  was 
not  the  least  pleasant  of  all  those 
wonderful  experiences* 

On  New  Year*s  Eve,  a  most 
glorious  testimony  meeting  was 
held  in  the  car,  at  which  every  one 
present  bore  a  faithful,  moving  tes- 


dieted  that  great  changes  and 
events  woulil  follow  the  wondrous 
prayer  offered  upon  Cumorah's 
Hill. 

Every  heart  echoed  that  predic- 
tion, and  every  eye  was  wet  with 
tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the 
mercy  and  blessings  poured  out  at 
this  time  and  on  this  trip. 

Home  was  reached  at  noon  on 
New  Year's  day;  and  with  many 
fond  adieu X  and  parting  blessings, 
the  little  party  left  the  car  and  once 
more  took  up  the  burdens  of  life- 
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Thus  ended  the  first,  but  by  no 
means  the  last,  expedition  made  by 
the  Church  to  consecrate  the  waste 
places  of  Zion  and  to  rebuild  them 
in  ^eater  power  and  beauty  than 
they  have  ever  known  before. 


As  the  reluctant  thought  and  pen 
leaves  this  journey,  three  images 
stand  out  on  memory's  canvas  with 
colors  that  will  never  fade  while 
time  or  being  last:  the  babe  at  the 
mother's  breast  at  that  grey,  old 
hearthstone,  now  crowned  with  its 


polished  shaft.  The  boy  bending 
over  that  box  in  the  lonely  hill  now 
once  more  dedicated  to  peace  and 
light  by  the  electrifying  prayer  so 
recently  uttered  there.  And  last, 
the  little  band  of  grateful,  happy 
worshipers  in  the  flying  car  on 
New  Year's  eve,  listening  with  rapt 
attention  to  the  voice  of  the  good 
shepherd  who  cried  out,  "Give  not 
your  hqijifiifp^^j^^.  praise  to  me,  nor 
to  any  iriifrl  But  give  glory  to  God 
and  to  His  son,  J^sus  Christ !" 


A  BOON  OF  FATE. 

Flokenck  L.  Lancaster. 

I  ask  not.  Fate,  that  thou  shouldst  mark 
A  straight-hewn  path  my  f^t  to  tread. 

Forever  on  a  way  assured. 
With  sensuous  bounties  fed. 


Not  that  the  'winding  mad  may  lead 

Thr&  glint  of  woodland  ways. 
Where  beauteous  fioyver  and  blithesome  bird 

Make  bright  the  happy  days. 

I  ask  not  that  from  height  sublime 

Shall  tower  my  goal  of  destiny. 
Around  whose  changeless  bases  Time 

Beats  like  a  restless  sea. 

But  In  the  all-unvisionable  years. 

Though  the  pale  hours  may  pass  in  viewless  wealth, 
A  smile  shall  flood  the  well  of  vanished  tears— 

So  thou  hast  taught  Life's  truth  to  know  myself: 


W  After  a  pitgr image  on  this  earth 

I  of  seventy-six  years  ten  months  and 

I         three     days,     President     Christian 
F  Daniel  Fjeldsted,  one  of  the  First 

I  Seven  Presidents    of    Seventy  fell 

asleep  at  1 140  p.  m.  at  the  Groves* 
Latter- day  Saints  Hospital  Satiir- 
day.  December  23rd,  1905,  (the  one 
hundredth  birthday  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith).  Many  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints 


PRESIDENT  ICHKISTIAN   DANIEL    TJELDSTED 

/.  Golden  KimbalL 

trouble  was  considered,  and  on 
November  rSth,  igos.  President 
(Dr.)  Youn^  assisted  Dr.  Joseph  S, 
Richards  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion. Brother  Fjeldsted  did  not  im- 
prove as  expected,  though  he  re- 
ceived the  most  careful  attention 
and  everything  that  could  be  done 
for  him  was  attended  to. 
At  no  time  during  his  illness  did 
BrotherFjeld- 


pre- 

for  the 


were 
pared 

sad  news,  as 
BrotherFjeld- 
sted  has  been 
ailing  since 
the  Semi-an- 
nual Confer- 
ence held  in 
October,  He 
had  been  seri- 
ously ill  at  his 
residence  in 
Logan  for 
two  weeks. 
President 
Se)TTiour  B. 
Young  of  the 
First  Cotjncil 
of  the  Seven- 
ty, visited 
him,  and  it 
was  decided 
that  he  should 
be  removed 
to   Salt   Lake 

City  and  placed  in  the  Latter-day 
Saints  Hospital,  where  he  could 
receive  the  best  attention.  Accord- 
ingly Elder  Fjeldsted  arrived  in 
Salt  Lake  City  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 9th  p  1905,  and  was  taken  to 
the  Latter-day  Saints'  Hospital, 
where  he  was  comfortably  located. 
The  advisability  of  Brother  Fjekl- 
stcd's  being  operated  upon  for  his 


sted  express 
a  desire  to 
get  well  He 
seemed  to 
nnake  no  ef- 
fort in  that 
direction.  It 
would  appear 
that  he  had 
a  premonition 
that  he  would 
not  live.  His 
wishes  were 
to  pass  to  the 
other  side  and 
the  Lord 

granted  to 
His  servant 
the  favor  he 
most  desired. 
Funeral  ser- 
vices were 
held  at  the 
A  s  sembly 
Hall,  Salt 
L  a  k  c  C  i  t  y, 
Tuesday,  December  26th,  1905,  at 
I  :3o  p.  ni.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Scandinavians,  President  Winder, 
Apostle  Rudger  Claw  son,  Elders 
George  Reynolds,  J.  G.  Kimball  and 
Joseph  W.  McMurrin  were  present, 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  par- 
ty, with  Presidents  Seymour  B* 
Young  and  Rulon  S,  Wells  of  the 
First  Council  of  the  Seventy,  being 
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absent  at  the  dedicatory  services 
llield  at  Sharon,  Windsor  County, 
]  Vermont,  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
linonunient  erected  in  honor  of  the 
[Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  President 
*Smith  and  the  entire  party  joined 
fin  a  telegram  of  condolence  to  the 
[family  of  Brother  Fjeidsted. 

At  4:10  p,  m.  the  body  was  trans- 
[ferred,  by  train,  to  Lo^an  City, 
iTivhere  funeral  services  were  again 
(lield  at  the  Logan  Tabernacle  on 
'  Wednesday,  December  27th,  at  i  p* 
\  m.  Elders  Kimball,  McMurrin  and 
'  others  were  the  speakers. 

President  C*  D.  Fjeldsted  was 
t)om  February  20th.  1829.  in  Sund- 
Ijyvester,  a  suburb  of  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
married*  In  1851  he  first  heard  the 
glorious  truths  of  the  Gospel 
preached  t  for  it  had  been  brought  to 
Denmark  the  year  before  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Apostle  Eras- 
tus  Snow  and  his  fellow  mission- 
aries. Brother  Fjeldsted  believed 
and  was  baptized,  together  with  his 
young  wife,  on  February  20th, 
1852,  by  Christian  Samuel  Hansen, 
and  confirmed  by  Ole  M,  C,  Mon- 
ster, Soon  afterwards  Brother 
Fjeldsted  began  to  preach  and  bear 
testimony  to  his  fellow  workmen  as 
he  felt  anxious  that  they  should  en- 
joy the  same  blessings  that  he  had 
I  t>ecome  a  partaker  of.  As  soon  as 
Ills  employer  heard  of  this  he  dis- 
tnisscd  him  from  his  service  one 
cold  winter  day,  which  virtually 
meant  that  he  was  turned  into  the 
street  without  a  penny  for  the  sup- 
port of  himself  and  family.  But  he 
soon  obtained  other  employment 
Not  long  after  his  baptism,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  Priesthood  and  was 
appointed  to  preside  over  a  district 
on  the  Island  of  Amager. 

"J«ly  25th.  185.1,  be  was  ordained 
an  elder  by  Peter  O,  Hansen  and  in 
the  fall  of  1S55  he  was  called  to 
labor  as  a  traveling  elder  in  the 
Copenhagen     Conference.       After 


working  in  that  capacity  for  about 
one  year,  he  was  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  the  Aalborg  Conference. 
In  this  calling  he  was  greatly 
blessed,  and  hundreds  of  people 
identified  themselves  with  the 
church  during  his  two  years'  presi- 
dency*  In  1858  he  emigrated  with 
his  family  to  Utah,  arriving  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  October  of  that  year* 
He  made  his  home  in  the  Sugar 
House  Ward,  where  he  took  an 
active  part  in  church  affairs,  and 
also  performed  much  hard  manual 
labor  in  order  to  support  himself 
and  family.  He  was  ordained  a 
Seventy  on  February  i^th,  1859,  by 
Elder  William  H.  Walker.  In  1867 
he  was  called  on  a  mission  to  Scanr 
din  a  via.  Accompanied  by  other 
Elders  he  crossed  the  plains  in  an 
ox  train  and  reached  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  after  eight  weeks  travel. 
Being  honorably  released,  he  re- 
turned home  in  1870.  Two  years 
later  he  was  called  to  labor  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Scandina- 
vian Saints  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  Utah,  and  he  located  at  Lo- 
gan, Cache  County^  which  was  his 
home  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"In  1 86 1  he  was  called  by  Presi* 
dent  John  Taylor  to  take  another 
mission  to  Scandinavia,  this  time 
to  preside  over  the  mission.  He  oc- 
cupied this  position  for  about  two 
and  one-half  years,  returning  home 
in  1884. 

In  1883.  John  Taylor,  George 
Q,  Cannon  and  Joseph  F,  Smith, 
First  Presidency  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints^ 
requested  the  Twelve  to  confer 
with  the  First  Presidents  of  Seven- 
ties, and  to  fill  up,  organize  and  set 
in  order  the  various  quorums  of  the 
Seventies,  also  to  aid  them  in  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  man  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  Council  of  the  First 
Seven  Presidents  of  the  Seventies, 
occasioned  bv  the  death  of  Elder 
John  \*an    Cott,     They   also  sug* 
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guested  the  propriety  of  selecting  one 
from  among  the  Scandinavian 
brethren  to  fill  this  position.  Agree- 
able with  these  instructions,  at  the 
Semi-annual  Conference  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  April  6th,  1884, 
Elder  Christian  D.  Fjeldsted  was 
chosen.  He  was  ordained  one  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Seventies  by 
President  Wilford  Woodruff,  April 
28th,  1884. 

"In  1886  he  was  called  on  another 
mission  to  Scandinavia,  where  he 
labored  as  a  traveling  Elder  in  the 
Scandinavian  mission  for  two  years 
and  then  succeeded  Elder  Nils  C. 
Flygare  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
mission.  After  an  absence  of  four 
years,  he  returned  to  his 'mountain 
home  in  1890  and  resumed  his  la- 
bors among  the  Seventies. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  he  was 
called  on  a  special  mission  to  Chica- 
go, where  he  assisted  in  the  raising 
up  of  a  branch  of  the  Church,  con- 
sisting largely  of  Scandinavians, 
He  returned  to  Utah  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1901, 
he  left  his  home  on  still  another 
mission  to  Scandinavia,  agreeable 
with  his  wishes  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Presidency  of  the 
Church.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
workers  in  collecting  means  from 
the  Scandinavians  and  other  sources 
to  secure  lands,  and  assist  in  erect- 
ing Church  buildings  in  Copen- 
hagen, Christiania  and  Stockholm. 
During  his  absence  he  contributed 
generously  of  his  own  means  and 
used  his  influence  among  the  peo- 
ple in  Scandinavia  to  collect  means 
to  erect  these  buildings.  He  report- 
ed by  letter  to  the  First  Council  of 
the  Seventy  during  his  absence, 
which  reports  are  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  First  Council,  giv- 
ing a  full  account  of  his  labors 
while  absent  on  this  mission.  He 
returned  home  in  the  fall  of  1905. 

He  was  especially  adapted  to  la- 


bor as  one  of  the  First  Council,  as 
he  was  obedient  and  as  humble  as 
a  little  child.  At  no  time  in  his  his- 
tory has  he  been  known  to  question 
the  brethren  of  the  authorities  in 
their  instructions.  He  was  a  "min- 
ute man"  in  the  literal  meaning' 
thereof.  This  is  self-evident  as  re- 
counted in  his  biography,  as  he  ful- 
filled six  missions  and  faithfully 
performed  that  labor. 

We  are  not  able  to  trace  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Elder  Fjeldsted,  but  his 
personality  and  appearance  give  evi- 
dence that  he  comes  from  good  ori- 
gin. He  was  known  to  be  very 
humble  and  childlike  in  manner,  and 
suffered  a  great  deal  in  his  own 
feelings,  as  he  felt  inefficient  and 
incapable  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  the  English  language. 
He  often  remarked,  "If  I  could 
only  speak  and  express  myself  in 
the  English  language,  as  I  can  in 
the  Danish,  I  would  be  happy/* 
Junior  members  of  the  First  Coun- 
cil who  labored  with  Brother  Fjeld- 
sted in  visiting  Stake  Conferences 
and  quorums  of  Seventy,  were  al- 
ways crowded  to  the  front,  as  he 
felt  like  Moses  that  he  was  slow  of 
speech  and  he  desired  to  use  them 
as  his  spokesmen.  He  was  a  wise 
counselor  and  a  good  instructor  and 
very  few  men  in  the  Church  have 
been  favored  with  as  much  orig- 
inality as  he  possessed.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  peculi^ly  and  yet 
significantly,  and  his  sayings  will 
always  be  remembered  by  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  him. 

President  Fjeldsted  Was  a  great 
leader,  particularly  among  the 
Scandinavians,  in  whose  interest  he- 
devoted  nearly  his  whole  life.  He 
was  always  on  the  alert  to  select 
from  among  his  people  seventies 
and  elders  who  were  suitable  and 
efficient  to  deliver  the  message  re- 
vealed to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smiths 
He  was  respected  by  all  who  knew= 
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him  and  his  pleasant  manner  opened 
the  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
both  saints  and  strangers.  His  ar- 
dent nature  and  untiring  devotion 
to  his  Master's  cause  has  classed 
him  amon^  God's  noblemen. 

It  may  be  said  of  him  with  as 
much  truth  today,  as  was  said  on 
one  occasion  of  an  Elder  by  Brother 
Brigham  Young:  in  Nauvoo,  "That 
he  has  been  faithful  to  God ;  he  has 


been  true  to  his  brethren;  he  has 
kept  his  covenants;  he  has  died  in 
the  faith ;  he  has  gone  to  the  Para- 
dise of  God,  there  to  wait  the  time 
when  this  corruption  shall  put  on 
incorruption,  when  this  mortality 
shall  put  on  immortality." 

N.  B.— We  are  indebted  to  Elder  An- 
drew Jenson  for  the  compilation  of  the 
biogrraphical  sketch  of  Elder  FJeldsted. 


REMARllADLi:    PARALLELS. 

Osborne   Widtioe,   Latter-day  Saints'  University. 

II.   PROPHECIES  OF  A   NEW   HOME. 


I. 

When  Abraham  returned  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  Elamites,  God  re- 
newed the  old  covenant  of  extensive 
domains  and  a  numerous  posterity. 
But  Abraham  was  old  and  appar- 
ently a  little  doubtful.  Said  he, 
"Whereby  shall  I  know  that  I 
shall  inherit  these  things?"  Then 
the  Lord,  to  assure  his  friend,  per- 
formed a  great  ipiracle.  Abraham 
was  commanded  to  present  offer- 
ings before  the  Lord ;  and  when  the 
sun  was  going  down,  a  deep  sleep 
fell  upon  him,  and  a  horror  of  great 
darkness.  And  God  said  to  Abra- 
ham, "Know  of  a  surety  that  thy 
seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land 
that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
them ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them 
four  hundred  years — but  in  the 
fourth  generation  they  shall  come 
hither  again."  When  the  sun  went 
down,  and  it  was  dark,  a  smoking 
furnace  and  a  burning  lamp  passed 
between  the  offerings.  The  cove- 
nant was  sealed. 

Less  than  two  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  this  revelation, 
Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brothers  in- 
to Ejg^ypt.    There  he  acquired  great 


power,  and  became,  moreover,  the 
savior  of  his  people.  When  the 
seven  years  of  predicted  famine  be- 
gan to  distress  the  land,  Joseph  sent 
for  Jacob  and  all  his  household  to 
come  into  Egypt.  Joseph  received 
his  aged  father  with  great  honor, 
and  established  him  in  the  land  of 
Goshen.  That  fertile,  pastoral  dis- 
trict became  the  patriarch's  home, 
and  his  children's  after  him;  and 
thus  it  happened  that  the  seed  of 
Abraham  became  strangers  in  a 
land  that  was  not  theirs.  But  Ja- 
cob relied  upon  the  divine  promise. 
On  his  death-bed  he  said  to  Joseph, 
**Behold,  I  die;  but  God  shall  be 
with  you,  and  brings  you  again  into 
the  land  of  your  fathers."  And 
confident  that  the  prophecy  would 
be  fulfilled,  he  proceeded  to  bless 
his  sons  and  to  prophesy  concern- 
ing their  future. 

When  Joseph  died,  however, 
there  arose  a  new  king  in  Egvpt 
who  knew  him  not.  The  children 
of  Israel  had  then  "waxed  exceed- 
ingly mighty,  and  the  land  was 
filled  with  them."  The  new  king 
feared  them  because  they  were 
more  numerous  and  mightier  than 
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the  Egyptians.  So  he  counseled  to 
deal  wisely  with  the  strangers.  He 
caused  taskmasters  to  be  set  over 
them,  to  afflict  them  with  burdens. 
"And  the  Egyptians  made  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigor; 
and  they  made  their  lives  bitter 
with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar,  and 
in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  ser- 
vice in  the  field;  all  their  service, 
wherein  they  made  them  serve,  was 
with  rigor."  The  word  of  the 
Lord  was  fulfilled;  the  seed  of 
Abraham  served  a  strange  people 
and  was  afflicted  by  them. 

But  God  had  promised  not  only 
affliction  but  also  deliverance  from 
affliction,  and  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance did  not  fail  to  come.    After  a 
period  variously  estimated  at  from 
two  hundred  to  four  hundred  years, 
Moses  was  called  to  lead  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  out  of  bondage.    He 
confounded  the  haughty  Pharaoh, 
and    with   a    mighty  arm    led  the 
chosen  people  between  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea.    He  gave  them  the 
law  at  Sinai,  organized  them  as  a 
nation    in   the   wilderness,  and  for 
forty  years  prepared  them  to  return 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers.     From 
afar  the  incomparable  Moses  gazed 
upon  the  Holy  Land,  then  placed 
his  mantle  upon  the  shoulders  of 
righteous  Joshua.    Joshua  expelled 
the  Canaanites  and  established  the 
seed  of  Abraham  in  their  divinely 
appointed     possessions.      The    last 
part  of  God's  revelation  to  Abra- 
ham,   as   well  as    the  prophecy  of 
Jacob,  was  thus  fulfilled.     And  in 
his  farewell,     the    warrior-prophet 
bore     his    testimony    in  this  wise: 
"Behold,  this  day  t  am  going  the 
way  of  all  the  earth ;  and  ye  know  in 
all  vour  hearts,     and    in  all    your 
souls,  that  not  one  thing  hath  failed 
of  all  the  good  things  which  the 
Lord   your  God   spake  concerning 
you ;  all  are  come  to  pass  unto  you, 
and  not  one  thing  hath  failed  there- 
of." 


Nearly  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred    years     after    the    death    of 
Joshua,  one  Leman  Copley  became 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ    of    Latter-day  Saints.     He 
had  been  a  Shaking  Quaker,  and 
still  believed  the  Shakers  to  be  right 
in  some  things.    In  order  to  satisfy 
him  and  his  friends,  the  Lord  gave 
through  Joseph  Smith  a  revelation 
in  which  the  position  of  the  Church 
was  defined.     And  in  that  revela- 
tion, the  Lord  made  this  strange 
declaration :    "But  before  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord  shall  come — Zion 
shall  flourish  upon  the  hills  and  re- 
joice upon  the  mountains,  and  shall 
be     assembled    together    unto    the 
place  which  I  have  appointed."  The 
year  of  this  revelation  was  A.  D. 
183 1.     The  saints  were  then  gath- 
ered in  and  about  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
which  is  not  built  upon  the  moun- 
tains nor  even  upon  hills  worthy  of 
mention.    Moreover,  the  eyes  of  the 
saints  were  turned  at  about  this  time 
to  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  as  the 
great  gathering  place  of  the  saints. 
And    Jackson   county   can    not   be 
seriously   called   mountainous;   the 
saints  did  not  look  then  toward  the 
mountains  in  any  land  as  their  ulti- 
mate home.       Yet    it   was  evident 
from  the   revelation  given  by  the 
Lord,    that   a  particular  gathering 
place  had  been  appointed  by  him, 
and  that  it  lav  upon  or  among  hills 
and  mountains. 

Again  on  the  sixth  of  August, 
1842,  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith 
made  a  strange  prediction  in  Mont- 
rose, Iowa.  There  he  had  a  con- 
versation with  k  number  of  his 
brethren  on  the  subject  of  the  per- 
secutions in  Missouri,  and  the  an- 
noyance which  had  followed  the 
saints  since  they  were  driven  from 
that  state.  "I  prophesied;"  says 
the  prophet,  "that  the  saints  would 
continue   to   suffer  much   affliction 
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and  would  be  driven  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  many  would  apostatize, 
others  would  be  put  to  death  by  our 
persecutors,  or  lose  their  lives  in 
consequence  of  exposure  or  disease ; 
and  some  of  you  will  live  to  go  and 
assist  in  malcing  settlements,  and 
build  cities  and  see  the  saints  be- 
come a  mighty  people  in  the  midst 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  Is  this 
anything  more  or  less  than  a  reiter- 
ation of  the  revelation  given  by  the 
Lord  eleven  years  before,  now 
specifying  the  mountains  among 
which  the  saints  were  to  be  gath- 
ered ?  The  burden  of  the  prophecy 
is  this:  The  saints  shall  be  driven 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  there 
they  shall  become  a  mighty  people. 
Incidentally  it  is  prophesied,  that 
the  saints  shall  continue  to  suffer 
affliction;  that  many  shall  aposta- 
tize from  the  Church;  that  others 
shall  be  slain  by  their  persecutors; 
and  that  still  others  shall  lose  their 
lives  because  of  exposure  or  disease. 
Was  the  Lord  going  to  let  a  proph- 
ecy so  strongly  iterated  pass  unful- 
filled? 

Evidently  it  was  not  the  purpose 
of  Joseph  Smith  to  allow  these 
prophecies  to  fail.  From  the  time 
of  their  last  utterance  in  1842,  until 
the  opening  of  the  year  1844,  the 
spirit  of  enmity  towards  the  saints 
grew  steadily  in  fierceness.  Mem- 
bers in  high  standing  in  the  church 
became  recalcitrant,  and  formed 
traitorous  designs  against  the 
prophet's  life.  The  prophet  was 
several  times  arrested  and  ar- 
raigned before  so-called  courts  of 
justice ;  and  at  one  time  he  went  in- 
to hiding  to  escape  further  molesta- 
tion. Then,  in  February  of  1844, 
he  began  to  plan  seriously  for  the 
removal  of  the  saints  from  among 
their  persecutors.  On  the  twentieth 
of  February  he  instructed  the  apos- 
tles to  send  a  delegation  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  of  California  and 
Oregon.     During  that  month  there 


were  many  volunteers  to  the  expe- 
dition, and  it  was  actually  organ- 
ized. During  the  month  of  March, 
the  matter  was  further  discussed 
and  agitated,  and  a  memorial  was 
addressed  to  Congress  calling  for 
one  hundred  thousand  men  to  ex- 
plore the  regions  of  the  West.  Con- 
gress, however,  did  not  look 
through  the  eyes  of  Joseph  Smith. 
He  was  left  to  carry  out  alone  his 
vast  scheme  of  exploration  and 
colonization.  In  the  meantime  per- 
secution was  becoming  more  in- 
tense. At  last  the  prophet  decided 
to  flee  from  his  enemies;  so  he 
crossed  the  Mississippi  into  Iowa, 
and  there  formed  a  plan  to  explore, 
himself,  the  Great  Basin  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  But  it  was  not 
in  the  providence  of  God  that  Jo- 
seph Smith  should  fulfil  this  part  of 
his  great  prediction.  The  prophet 
was  persuaded  to  return  to  Nauvoo, 
and  thence  he  went  to  his  death  in 
Carthage  jail.  However,  during  his 
own  life-time,  and  in  his  death,  a 
part  of  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
The  saints  h^d  continued  to  suffer 
much  affliction;  it  had  culminated 
in  the  murder  of  their  prophet.  Al- 
ready many  had  fallen  under  the 
weight  of  persecution,  and  had  left 
the  Church. 

Impossible  as  the  establishment 
of  a  new  home  in  the  West  seemed 
during  the  prophet's  life-time,  it  be- 
came inevitable  after  his  death. 
President  Brigham  Young  was 
chosen  over  the  heads  of  a  score  of 
ambitious  aspirants  to  lead  the  af- 
flicted Church.  The  disappointed 
ones  proceeded  then  to  establish 
rival  churches  in  various  parts  of 
the  land,  and  helped  thus  to  fulfil 
the  prophecy.  All  the  while,  mob 
violence  continued  to  inspire  terror 
in  the  hearts  of  the  saints.  The 
mob  sacked  and  burned  their  vil- 
lages. The  mob  attacked  Nauvoo 
and  forced  a  kind  of  miniature  bat- 
tle there.    And  in  these  attacks   the 
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saints  endured  untold  privations 
and  suffering,  and  some  were  killed 
outright.  At  last,  in  1846,  the 
saints  were  driven  out  of  Nauvoo. 
Before  1847,  the  City  Beautiful  was 
in  the  forcible  possession  of  Mor- 
mon-haters ;  and  the  saints,  sick  and 
destitute,  began  the  weary  march 
westward  across  the  plains.  Here 
and  there  along  the  line  of  march, 
like  milestones  on  the  road  to  rest, 
rose  little  mounds  of  earth,  that 
marked  the  spots  where  faithful 
men  and  women  had  been  forced  at 
last  to  give  up  the  bitter  fight.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants 
toiled  on,  until,  on  that  memorable 
twenty- fourth  of  July,  1847,  the 
pioneer  band  entered  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  Proph- 
et Brigham  Young  said,  "Here  we 
will  build  a  temple  to  our  God." 
Before  that  year  had  passed  more 
than  two  thousand  souls  had  en- 
tered the  new  desert  home;  and 
within  a  few  years,  the  whole 
Church  was  moved  into  the  moun- 
tain retreat.  Of  Joseph  Smith's 
great  prophecy,  this  much,  then, 
had  been  accomplished;  the  Saints 
had  continued  to  suffer  affliction; 
many  had  apostatized  from  the 
Church;  some  had  been  killed  by 
their  persecutors,  and  some  had  died 
from  exposure  and  disease.  Above 
all,  the  Church  as  a  whole  had  been 
driven  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

There  remained  jnow  of  the  orig- 
inal prophecy  only  that  part  which 
predicted  that  the  Saints  should 
make  settlements  and  build  cities  in 
the  midst  of  the  mountains,  and  be- 
come a  mighty  people.  Little  need 
be  said  on  this  point,  since  it  is  not 
the  purpose  here  to  write  a  history 
of  Utah  or  of  the  Mormon  people 
since  1847.  It  will  suffice  for  our 
purposes  to  point  out  some  of  the 
chief  colonizing  movements,  and  to 
draw  our  conclusions  from  condi- 
tions as  we  know  them  to  exist  to- 
day.    One  }  :ar  after  the  entrance 


of  the  pioneers  into  Salt  Lake  val- 
ley, Ogden  was  founded  by  Capt. 
James  Brown.  Provo,  on  the 
south,  was  founded  in  March  of  the 
next  year,  1849,  and  Manti  in  No- 
vember. Logan,  in  almost  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  the  state» 
was  settled  ten  years  later,  in  June, 
1859.  Plans  were  formulated  in 
December,  1861,  to  build  St. 
George,  in  the  south-western  cor- 
ner of  Utah  ;and  Bluff,  in  the  south- 
eastern corner,  was  founded  in 
1880.  During  the  intervening 
years,  many  smaller  towns  were 
begun ;  and  since  1880,  the  work  of 
town-making  has  not  ceased.  The 
state  of  Utah  comprises  today  twen- 
ty-seven counties,  with  hundreds  of 
hamlets,  towns,  and  cities,  almost 
all  of  them  founded  by  the  Mor- 
mons. There  is  in  the  state  a  school 
population  of  nearly  sixty-five  thou- 
sand, almost  wholly  Mormon.  The 
total  voting  population  is  over  two 
hundred  thousand,  and  most  of  it  is 
Mormon.  Then,  besides  the  settle- 
ments in  Utah,  the  Mormons  have 
established  large  and  prosperous 
colonies  in  Idaho,  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona, and  other  intermountain 
states,  as  well  as  in  Mexico  and 
Canada.  If  the  Mormons  are  not 
now  a  mighty  people,  they  are  fast 
becoming  such.  This  one  point 
alone,  of  all  that  marvelous  proph- 
ecy of  1842,  remains  perhaps  not 
uriwilv  fulfilled.  But  it  is  so  far 
fulfilled  that  Joseph  Smith  must 
stand  unquestioned  as  a  divinely  in- 
spired man  of  God. 

Of  our  present  discussion,  this 
then  is  the  sum:  To  Abraham  it 
was  revealed  that  his  seed  should 
be  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  and 
should  become  bondsmen  there ;  but 
in  the  fourth  generation  they  should 
be  restored  to  liberty.  The  predic- 
tion seemed  improbable  of  fulfill- 
ment. But  in  the  days  of  Jacob, 
the  Israelites  became  strangers  in  a 
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land  that  was  not  theirs.  Then 
Jacob  reiterated  the  promise  that 
his  seed  should  be  restored  to  the 
Promised  Land.  After  the  death  of 
Jacob  and  of  Joseph,  the  Israelites 
became  indeed  bondsmen  to  the 
Egyptians.  But  after  four  hundred 
years,  Moses  led  them  out  of  bond- 
age, and  Joshua  established  them  in 
their  promised  possessions.  Thus 
the  revelations  of  the  patriarchs 
were  literally  fulfilled ;  and  it  is  ac- 
counted to  them  as  evidence  of  their 
divine  inspiration. 

As  it  was  in  days  of  old,  so  it  is 
in  latter  days.    To  Joseph  Smith  it 
was  revealed    that  the    Oiurch  of 
Jesus    Christ  of   Latter-day  Saints 
should  suffer  enmity  and  persecu- 
tion ;  that  at  last  it  should  be  driven 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  that 
there  the  Saints  should  build  cities 
and    become  a  mighty  people.    It 
seemed  improbable  at  the  time  of  its 
utterance,  that  this  prophecy  would 
ever  be  fulfilled.    The  prophet  him- 
self tried  hard  to  fulfil  it  but  failed, 
— ^and  the  fulfilment  then  seemed 
impossible.    But  after  the  death  of 
the  prophet  the  accomplishment  of 
the     prophecy    became    inevitable. 
The     saints  .  were   expelled    from 
Nauvoo,    and    they    were    led  by 
Brigham    Young    to    the    Rocky 
Mountains.    Here  they  have  found- 
ed a  great  commonwealth  and  are 
fast  becoming  a  mighty  people.  The 
prophecy   has    been   accomplished. 
Is  it  possible  to  reject  the  accom- 
plishment   as   evidence   of  Joseph 
Smith's  divine  inspiration?     Does 
it  not  rather  prove  him  as  truly  a 
prophet  and  revelator  as  Abraham 
or  Jacob?    Can  the  same  evidence 
prove   a  man  of  one  generation  a 
prophet,  and  a  man  of  another  gen- 
eration an  impostor?  If  not,  then  the 
modem  seer  stands  again  by  the 
side  of  the  father  of  Israel,  as  truly 
a  nian  of  God    as   he — as   truly  a 
prophet  as  he.    If  the  one  was  an 
impostor,  then  the  other  was  so. 
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FRAGMENTS. 

Alas!   the  love  of  women!   it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thinff- — 
Byron,  in  "Don  Juan,"  Canto  II. 

O  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling- 
place. 

With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister. 

That  I  migrht  all  for{?et  the  human 
race. 

And.  hatinflr  no  one,  love  but  only 
her.— Byron.  Jn  "Childe  Hapold." 
Canto  IV. 

O  Rome!  my  country!  city  of  the  soul! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to 

thee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires! 

•         •••••• 

The  Niobe  of  nations!  there  she  stands. 

Childless  and  crownless.  in  her  voice- 
less woe; 

An  empty  urn  within  her  withered 
hands. 

Whose  holy  dust  was  s<!attered  long 
ago. — Byron,  in  "Childe  Harold," 
Canto  rv. 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 
And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
Here's  a  double  health  to  thee! 

Here's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me. 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate; 
And,  whatever  sky's  above  me. 
Here's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me. 

Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on; 
Though  a  desert  should  surround  me 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

Were't  the  last  drop  in  the  well. 

As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink. 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell. 

'Tis  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

With  that  water,  as  this  wine. 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be — peace  with  thine  and  mine. 

And  a  health  to  thee.  Tom  Moore. 
— ^Bvron. 


WHEN    WE   AWAKE. 

J.S. 

I  can  recall  a  vivid,  childhood  dream 
Dread,  tense,  and  terrible; — I  stood 
Helpless  before  a  mindless  shape  which  made 
The  threatening  terror  of  my  waking  thought. 
Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  fearsome  thing — 
Silent,  yet  threatening  vague  and  curdling  harm, — 
But  as  he  onward  crept,  I  saw,  tvithin 
The  easy  rctdius  of  my  needed  aid 
My  mother — walking  toward  me  through  the  night. 
Joyful,  I  stretched  my  arms  to  her  whose  name 
Meant  everything  of  hope,  protection,  love; — 
But  lo!  She  looked — beheld,  and  turned  away 
Speechless^  untouched,  impressionless  as  stone — 
And  passing,  left  me  helpless  to  my  fate  I 

Worse  than  the  terror  of  the  threatening  shape — 

More  dread  than  any  sense  of  its  close  doom 

The  sense  of  that  cold  glance,  that  heedless  step 

Which  knew — yet  left  me  helpless  in  my  need! 

And  in  the  awfulness  of  the  eclipse 

Of  tliat  which  made  the  sun  of  my  frail  life— 

I  shrieked — and  in  its  icy  shock  awoke. 

And  there  about  me  in  the  brooding  gloom 

Of  night  and  sorrow  I  became  aware 

Of  close,  tight-pressing,  warm  and  sheltering  arms, 

While  from  those  lips   which  meant  to  me  the  all 

Of  visible  omnipotence,  voiced  in  love — 

Fell  soft  these  words:    "Be  comforted,  my  child! 

M Oliver  is  with  you — there  is  naught  to  fear!* 

And  so,  through  all  the  years,  when  nightmare  shapes 
Rise  on  my  pathway,  shadowing  its  light, 
I  pause,  and  think  of  that  far  dream  and  say : 
"Though  chill  and  heedless  seems  that  Gracious  One 
Toward  whom  my  every  sense  of  hope  is  trained — 
To  whom  my  heart  cries  in  its  cruel  need — 
Yet  sometime  I  shall  waken  from  the  lie 
Which  makes  His  ear  seem  heedless,  or  untouched. 
To  find  that  still  around  me  through  the  night 
Have  pressed  tlwse  close,  compassionate,  strong  arms; 
And  waiting,  patient,  for  my  waking  ear 
Shall  fall  the  cadence  of  a  tender  voice — 
"Be  comforted — Lo!  always  I  am  liere!" 


^t  cf  iht  land  cf  tht  tummtt  B^tft 
Qaticjk  «un  and  wuddrn  ^kam, 
pA§i  gcUtn  fruii^  iind  fading  fit idi 
Jr^*t  the  u,4rroif*kfad,  and  kcFK^f 
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Riverside,  October  20. 
Dear  Bz'crybody: 

We  shall  soon  be  with  you  a^ain. 
Kill  the  fatted  calf.  Why  are  va- 
cations like  sentences?  Because 
they  come  to  a  full  stop*  I  don't 
know  whether  that  is  a  ^ood  con- 
undrum or  not,  and  haven't  time  to 
til  ink  it  oven 

We  are  staying  at  the  Glenwood, 
Califomia*s  mission  hotel.  And 
inasmuch  as  *'ye  ornament  of  ye 
house  is  the  guest  that  frequents 
it/'  the  inn  is  well  ornamented*  for 
I  am  positively  looking  my  best! 
(No  asides  allowed  from  unadmir- 
ing  relatives  who  don*t  appreciate 
me  bewty). 

This  is  certainly  a  magnificent 
hostelry.  It  is  an  odd,  decidedly 
pleasant  mixture  of  old  and  new. 
For  while  tt  is  fashioned  after  the 
old  Spanish  and  fitted  in  mission 
style,  all  is  beautifully  comfortable 
with  modern  elegance.  That 
sounds  queer,  doesn't  it?  But  you 
know  that  ancient  armor  was  spec- 
ially ordered  and  those  deep  old 
fireplaces  are  newly  bricked.  The 
bricks  are  the  same  bricks  you 
might  build  your  house  with,  and 


they  are  not  bound  by  a  mortar  of 
centuries.  But  ye  ken,  *tis  a  vera 
grand  place,  an*  we  do  weel  tae  be 
here,  being  baith  poor  an*  proud. 

The  hotel  is  usually  considered 
the  principal  thing  at  Riverside, 
though  a  few  with  very  humanitar- 
ian ideas  might  decide  in  favor  of 
the  Sherman  Institute,  where  five 
or  six  hundred  red,  red  Indian  boys 
and  girls  are  being  made  beautiful- 
ly white.  But  I  don't  believe  they'U 
ever  be  as  exquisitely  cultured  as 
we  are,  do  you?  Take  that  shy, 
dark- eyed  girl  for  instance,  who  is 
so  painfully  particular  to  say  ''ex- 
cuse me"  every  time  she  passes  in 
front  of  you.  Do  you  suppose  she'll 
ever  be  able  to  gossip  like  Mollv 
Tones,  or  say  such  cutting  things? 
\  doubt  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  water  in  River- 
side. And  acres  upon  acres  of 
lovely  surrounding  country  for  you 
to  cultivate,  should  you  choose  to 
come  here.  Not  to  mention  the 
acres  upon  acres  that  are  rich  in 
products.  Of  course  you  know  that 
the  finest  oranges  of  California  are 
Riverside  oranges.  So  orange  cul- 
ture is  the  chief  industry.  There 
are  the  usual  dairy     farms,    small 
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fruit  gardens,  chicken  famis  and 
stock  ranches  in  the  county*  It  is 
also  a  great  alfalfa  region. 

We  had  a  tally-ho  djive  yester- 
day for  about  fifteen  miles  down 
Magnolia  Avenue*  It  is  lined  with 
palms,  pepper  and  eucalyptus  trees. 
What  a  glorious  drive  it  was  I  And 
through  what  smiling  country. 
Magnolia  Avenue  is  evidently  the 
long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  for 
we  came  back  before  the  end  of  it 


lighted  up  visibly,  then  grew^^ 
alarmed.  She  was  chewing  gtim ! 
Young  Mr,  Worthing,  who  seemed 
to  know  her  quite  well,  spoke  of  it 
ill  a  bantering  manner,  whereupon, 
she  yelled  smilingly,  '*Well,  what's 
it  to  you,  little  chappie,  eh?*'  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  a  hearty  slap 
on  the  shoulder.  I  have  never  seen 
Paul  so  mortified.  He  behaved 
like  a  hero,  and  the  Parsons  girl  be- 
came more  subdued,  but,  somehow^ 


/fMm//^  4^fmiF  rf>  ^¥^j*i^ 


nth  »f  J?tw^tjid^0iSii<y^  H?^f^' 


^hWrm^    Indian     institute— - 


was  near.     I  think  you  can  go  on 
clear  to  Redlands, 

You  are  wondering  about  Paul 
and  the  Parsons  girl.  Well,  tlie  ex- 
act facts  are  that  (i)  Paul  is  de- 
cidedly dumpy,  bpt  (2)  will  be 
fully  recovered  by  the  time  he  gets 
home.  His  abdication  was  volun- 
tary, A  few  days  before  we  left 
Los  Angeles,  our  friends,  the  Wor- 
th in  gs,  came  to  town.  We  decided 
to  pleasure  together.  Miss  Parsons 
was  invited  to  join  us.  She  did. 
She  made  her  first  appearance 
tastefully    gowned.       Pauls    eyes 


Paul  seemed  rather  fearful.  He 
wasn't  sure  about  how  it  would 
break  out  next  time,  and  the  strain 
was  too  much  for  his  delicate  con- 
stitution, Fm  glad  it  happened. 
It  saves  me  so  much  worry.  And 
while  wrinkles  may  be  beautiful  in 
age,  they  are  not  in  youth  classed, 
with  bread  and  butter^  as  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

I  hope  I  shan't  be  car  sick  on  the 
way  home,  because  I  want  to  sec 
the  Arrowhead,  and  the  Pictured 
RockSj  and  know  Fm  going  over 
the  bridge,    I  missed  them  coming. 
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iThe  hieroglyphics  are  nearer  home 
)iby  Rox,  Nevada),  but  the  Arrow- 
phead  is  near  San  Bernardino.  You 
see  it  from  the  bridge.  (The  Santa 
I  Ana,  the  largest  concrete  bridge  in 


the  world).    I  promised  to  tell  you 
I  about  Arrowhead  Mountain.    That 
I  arrowhead  is  much  bigger  out  of 
[the  picture  than  in  it.     (Wonder- 
ful!)   It  is  1375  feet  long  and  al- 
I  Tiiost    450    wide,    making  it  about 
;  7  1-2  acres  in  area.    It  is  formed  of 
la  mixture  of   quartan  and    granite. 
There  is  a  booklet  called  "The  Sign 
I  of  the  Arrowhead,"  which  anybody 
in  the  office  of  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
17  west  Second  South  street,  Salt 
Lake  City,  will  give  or  send  you  for 
the  asking.    One  of  the  legends  it 
I  tells  is  this : 

Agres  and  a^^es  a^ro,  the  Indiana  In* 
habiting  the  heautlful  San  Bernar- 
dino VaUey,  called  by  them  Guachlna, 
&.  '* place  of  plenty/^  waxed  etroni?  and 
prosperous  because  5f  the  rertUlty  of 
tbe  foU  arid  the  abundance  of  the 
f  itream*  that  watered  it.  They  were 
[  ^tnlffhty  In  the  land,  and  beconilns  sel- 
fish and  proud  In  thetr  arroi^ance  for- 
Eot  the  AU*Huler,  the  beetower  ot  their 
mbun dance  and  power.  Then  was  this 
Orcat  Father  displeased  at  their  In- 
^ratltyde  and  thereupon  sent  down 
upon  this  people  &  hot.  fierce  Spirit 
ttQm  the  Sun  land,  who  blii?hted  their 
-vegetation,  drank  of  their  streams  un- 
til only  the  ^and  beds  were  left,  and 
drained  thetr  lakelets  till  only  sait  and 
bitter  waters  remained  therein.  Then 
did  the  people  irather  In  council,  build- 
ing  huge  fast  fires  and  maklnff  offer- 
ing* to  appease  the  anper  of  the  Great 
Spirit*  But  the  scorching  blast  con- 
tinued, pa  re  hi  ni^  the  land,  and  all  Kreen 
Uiinss  shrivelled,  the  hot  earth  baked 
ftnd  crumbled,  the  herds  and  fiocks 
perlahed.  the  81m  monster  leaving  only 
Ilea  pa  of  bleiftchlnfc  bones.  Then  were 
the  people  visited  with  pestilence  and 
with  famine,  AlthO'ij^h  thev  constant* 
I7    pr&yed    and    made    peace    offering's 


for  the  abatement  of  the  fury  of  thia 
consuming  heat  monster,  their  suppli- 
cations were  unanswered.  The  wall- 
ing Indians  at  length  driven  to  dire  ex- 
tremity, knelt  with  outstretched  arma 
and  bowing  to  the  ground,  offered  to 
make  any  sacrifice — even  to  the  for- 
feiture of  the  most  precious  life  in  the 
tribe — if  only  relief  might  be  granted 
them  from  the  deadly  visitation  of  this 
devouring  pest* 

Now  the  chief  Is  alleged  to  have  been 
father  to  an  only  daughter,  Ne-wah- 
na,  by  name,  maiden  of  the  new  moon 
—the  fairest  and  most  beloved  of  all 
tribeswomen.  Finally  in  answer  to 
this  last  appeal  a  voice  floating  from 
out  the  broad  expanse  of  the  aklea  bore 
this  message:  "Give  Ne-wah-na  as  an 
offering  to  heaven."  Silence  fell  upon 
the  stricken  Indians,  as  their  chiet 
arising  from  his  devotions  slowlv  went 
to  his  wickiup.  There  be  carefully 
wrapped  his  daughter  In  her  richest 
robes  and  adorning  her  with  golden 
trinkets,  obedient  to  the  mysterious 
voice,  led  her  forth  leaving  her  alone 
.to  meet  the  Hery  wrath  of  the  destroy- 
er. When  the  sacrifice  was  completed 
and  Ne-wah-na  was  consumed,  the 
heavens  opened  and  Immediately  a 
white  arrow  of  light  shot  out  and 
struck  down  the  heat  monster:  others 
followed,  until  finally  one  struck  the 
mountain  side  and  there  left  Its  mark. 
Then  was  the  blessed  rain  poured  from 
above,  the  water  once  again  cooling  the 
parched  earth  and  running  In  the 
empty  beds  of  the  streams.  The  heat 
monster  writhed  In  agony,  under  the 
copious  coollnjf  downpour,  until  the 
earth  opened  to  swallow  him.  As  It 
closed  again,  streams  of  boiling  water 
bubbled  from  the  rock  crevices  and  the 
famine  and  pestilence  smitten  people 
drinking  deep  of  the  steaming  watera 
and  bathing  in  them,  'were  healed. 
Thenceforth  the  humbled  dwellers  of 
the  valley,  lived  for  generations  In 
peace  and  plenty  at  the  foot  of  the  ar- 
row marked  mountain. 

Tiie    town   of  San   Bernardino^ 

like  Wilmington,  fipfures  somewhat 
in  Mormon  history,  and  ardent 
church  members  often  stop  off  here 
to  look  up  old  landmarks.  So  the 
booklet  contains  a  Mormon  legend 
also: 

When  in  the  year  1851,  Brigham 
Young  desired  to  found  a  colony  which 
was  to  be  a  resting  place  for  the  saints 
coming  to  this  his  city  of  Zion.  from 
Europe  and  Australia,  he  sent  out  a 
party  to  select  the  location.  Before 
this  band  of  dladplea  started  on  their 
quest,  however,,  he  told  the  two 
leading  elders,  of  a  vlnlon  that  had  ap- 
peared to  htm  and  which  was  aubstan- 
ttated  by  a  Mormon  seereas»     He   had 
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beheld  upon  the  side  of  a  mountain  the 
head  of  an  arrow  pointing  down  to  a 
rich,  and  fertile  valley.  When  the  party 
should  come  upon  this  siKn  of  the  ar- 
row head,  there  in  the  valley  to  which 
it  pointed,  he  enjoined  them  to  stop, 
and  found  a  new  branch  of  Zion.  After 
lonpT.  wearisome  plodding  throuf^h 
Utah  and  Nevada,  over  a  trail  which  is 
now  followed  by  the  Salt  Lake  Route, 
the  travelers  came  to  the  dreary 
stretch  of  the  Mohave  desert.  Nearly 
perishinfir  from  the  lack  of  water,  thor- 
oughly discouraged,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  turning  back,  when  an  angel 
appearing,  admonished  them  to  be  of 
good  cheer,  continue  their  pilgrimage, 
and  soon  they  would  reach  the  land  of 
their  reward.  The  following  day  they 
came  to  Cajon  pass,  and  from  there 
viewed  the  beautiful  San  Bernardino 
valley.  The.  elders  beholding  the  great 
white  arrowhead,  defined  against  the 
dark  green  background,  recognized 
this  as  the  valley  of  their  leader's 
vision.  So  here  they  settled,  founding 
In  San  Bernardino,  one  of  the  most 
healthy  and  prosperous  off-shoots 
Mormonism  ever  put  forth,  until  1857, 
they  were  recalled  by  Brigham  Young 
to  the  City  of  Zion. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  story? 
You  will  wait  until  I  ^et  home  to 
say?     It  makes  me  positively  ner- 


vous to  think  I  shall  get  no  more 
letters  from  you.  I  ought  not  to 
want  them  when  I  shall  be  home 
so  soon,  but,  somehow,  a  day  with- 
out a  letter  seems  like  a  week.  I 
wish  there  were  a  postoffice  en 
route. 

The  Worthings  send  love.  Little 
Georgie  is  fast  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  industrious  father. 
He  puts  his  money  out  at  interest? 
If  you  borrow  a  dollar  from 
Georgie,  at  the  end  of  a  month  you 
pay  him  a  dollar  plus  ten  cents  in- 
terest. If  you  let  the  account  run 
on,  say  a  year,  he  accepts  ninety 
cents  with  thanks.  Fm  afraid 
Georgie  is  in  a  losing  business,  for 
his  big  brother  (aged  13)  borrows 
frequently  and,  with  equal  tact,  lets 
the  account  run  on.  If  it  wasn't 
for  a  thoughtful  father,  there'd  be 
a  bad  case  of  bankruptcy  in  court. 

Goodbye,  with  love, 

Dorothy. 


THE  UMBRELLA  PEDDLER. 

Leila  Marler  Hoggan. 


She  had  loved  him  always,  it 
seemed  to  her.  Yet  she  had  spoken 
but  two  words  to  him.  That  was 
the  evening  she  first  met  him.  The 
night  was  dark,  the  streets  were 
muddy,  and  a  cold  rain  was  pouring 
down.  She  and  little  Billy  stood 
at  the  crossing  waiting  for  a  car. 

"You  may  stand  under  my  um- 
brella, if  you  will,  lady,"  he  had 
said.    And  she  had  replied. 

"Thank  you,"  as  she  and  the 
child  gratefully  accepted  the  kind- 
ness. 

After  that  she  noticed  him  every 
day  as  he  passed  by  the  studio  win- 
dow, where  she  was  at  work.  She 
fc  enquired  many  times,  but  never 
learned  who  or  what  he  was.    He 


had  given  Billy  a  box  of  candy  and 
the  child  remembered  him  and 
spoke  of  him  as  "the  big  umbrella 
man."  And  it  was  through  Billy 
that  the  acquaintance  was  renewed. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Jennie,  come  quick,"^ 
he  had  called,  "Here's  a  man  wants 
to  see  you." 

"What  does  he  want  ?"  asked  she, 
looking  up  from  her  book.  "Can't 
Jane  answer  the  door  ?" 

"No,  Aunt  Jennie,  you  must 
come.  He's  peddling  umbrellas, 
but  I  do  believe  he's  our  big  uni- 
brella  man.  Please  do  come  and 
see,"  pleaded  Billy. 

And  not  noticing  what  the  child 
had  said,  she  had  gone  with  him 
just  to  please  him.    And  then  Billjr 
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opened  the  door  and  she  stood  face 
to  face  with  her  hero,  her  affinity. 
And  truly  enough,  he  was  peddling 
umbrellas. 

They  both  blushed  confusedly, 
and  the  hero  said  something  about 
coming  to  the  wrong  house  and 
something  else  about  delivering 
mended  umbrellas  and  then  he 
walked  away.  Miss  Grier  had  not 
heard  anything  he  had  said,  nor  had 
she  made  any  reply. 

The  child  stood  silently  by  his 
aunt  and  watched  the  man  as  he 
walked  away.    Then  he  asked, 

"Was  it  our  big  umbrella  man. 
Aunt  Jennie," 

"I  suppose  so,"  she  replied  ab- 
sently, as  she  went  into  the  house. 

Aunt  Jennie  did  not  eat  any  sup- 
per that  night.  She  told  Billy  to 
run  and  play  and  not  to  talk  to  her 
because  her  head  ached.  She  did 
not  tell  him  that  her  heart  ached, 
too ;  because  of  an  ugly  disappoint- 
ment. 

It  is  a  sad  thing,  sometimes,  to 
be  disillusioned.  None  of  us  en- 
joys seeing  our  idols  broken.  We 
feel  as  if  the  world  has  stolen  some- 
thing from  us  and  is  laughing  at 
our  loss.  Jennie  felt  just  that  way 
and  she  desired  to  be  alone  and 
quiet. 

As  the  days  went  by  the  big  um- 
brella man  continued  to  pass  the 
studio  window.  Jennie  Grier  would 
not  look  up  from  her  work,  but  she 
could  tell  by  the  flutter  of  her 
heart  that  he  was  near.  She  tried 
to  persuade  herself  that  she  was 
not  at  all  interested  in  him ;  but  her 
heart  was  an  obstinate  little  piece 
of  mechanism  and  could  not  be 
easily  disciplined. 

"It  is  of  no  use,  Jennie,"  it  would 
say,  as  she  turned  her  blushing  face 
from  the  window.  "It  is  of  no  use, 
Jennie.  He  is  just  the  same  big- 
hearted,  handsome,  old  fellow  as 
before,. even  if  he  does  peddle  um- 
brellas." 


And  Jennie  would  answer  her 
heart  sternly,  "You  are  an  absurd 
little  idiot,  Jennie  Grier,  if  you  ever 
think  of  throwing  your  heart  away 
on  an  umbrella  peddler,  at  least  on 
one  who  could  be  something  more. 
Besides  the  man  may  be  married. 
Perhaps  he  is  already  the  father  of 
a  half  dozen  poor,  little,  ragged 
children.  At  any  rate,  he  is  not  for 
you.  So  you  may  as  well  relin- 
quish all  claim  on  him  and  his  um- 
brella establishment,  once  and  for- 
ever. 

And  the  poor  little  heart  would 
reply,  "I  am  sorry,  ever  so  sorry." 


After  long  days  of  suffering^ 
Jennie  awoke  to  consciousness  one 
morning,  and  found  a  sweet  faced 
nurse  watching  at  her  bedside. 

"Where  am  I?"  she  asked. 

"You  are  in  the  hospital,"  said  a 
kind  voice.  "You  have  been  ill  but 
you  are  getting  well  now.  And  you 
must  lie  quiet  and  not  talk  very 
much." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  continued 
Jennie. 

"You  were  thrown  from  a  street 
car,"  replied  Miss  Davis,  "and  bad- 
ly hurt." 

"Oh,  I  remember,"  said  Jennie, 
"I  was  trying  to  get  Billy  into  the 
car  while  it  was  moving.  The  car 
stopped  suddenly  and  then  I  do  not 
know  what  happened." 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  very 
quiet.  She  wondered  how  long  she 
had  been  ill  and  if  poor  Billy  was 
hurt.  But  she  asked  no  more  ques- 
tions. 

The  next  morning  the  nurse  re- 
moved some  wilted  violets  from  a 
bowl  on  the  table  and  replaced  them 
with  fresh  ones. 

"Where  did  those  flowers  come 
from?"  asked  Jennie. 

"One  of  your  friends  brings  them 
everv  morningr." 

"Who  is  it?"  she  continued. 

"It  is  the  man  who  saved  your 
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life  when  you  were  hurt/'  said  Miss 
Davis. 

"I  did  not  know  any  one  saved 
my  life,"  mused  Jennie.  "It  must 
have  been  Uncle  Jack.  He  works 
on  that  line."  Then  speaking  to  the 
nurse  ag^ain  she  said, 

"As  soon  as  I  may  receive  callers 
I  wish  you  would  brings  my  friend 
up.    I  think  it  must  be  Uncle  Jack." 

Miss  Davis  had  said  all  right, 
and  within  a  week  she  fulfilled  her 
promise. 

"The  man  with  the  violets  is 
here,"  she  had  said,  and  then  the 
door  opened  and  Jennie  was  face 
to  face  with  the  big  umbrella  man. 

"I — I  thought  it  was  Uncle 
Jack,"  she  stammered.  "There 
must  be  a  mistake." 

"If  you  do  not  wish  to  see  me 
today  I  shall  not  come  in,"  he  had 
replied. 

"Oh,  yes,  come  in,"  said  she, 
"But  I  do  not  just  understand.  Are 
you  the  man  who  saved  my  life?" 

"Whatever  I  may  have  done  for 
you  was  a  pleasure,"  he  answered. 
"But  the  person  who  told  you  that 
should  not  have  said  it." 

"Then  was  it  not  you?"  she 
asked. 

"We  shall  talk  about  that  some 
other  time,"  said  he,  "I  hope  you 
are  feeling  better  now." 

"But  if  you  are  the  man  who 
saved  my  life,"  persisted  Jennie,  "I 
owe  you  more  than  I  can  ever  re- 
pay, and  I  want  to  thank  you.  If 
you  are  not  he,  why  are  you  here  ?" 

"I  am  here  because  Miss  Davis 
said  vou  wanted  to  see  me." 

"Oh  yes,  I  had  forgotten,"  fal- 
tered Jennie,  "but  I  thought  it  was 
Uncle  Jack  when  I  sent  for  you." 

"And  now  that  you  have  learned 
your  mistake,  am  I  excused?"  he 
asked. 

"No — yes — well,  you  may  come 
again.    I  am  not  quite  well  yet  you 
know." 
And  when  he  had  gone  Jennie 


wondered  why  she  had  been  so 
stupid  and  why  she  had  asked  him 
to  call  again. 

"I  wonder,"  mused  she,"  who  he 
really  is.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he 
does  not  peddle  umbrellas.  But  I 
know  he  does,  for  I  saw  him  with 
my  own  eyes.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  that  he  should  save  mx  life." 

The  violets  continued  to  come 
and  Jennie  continued  to  grow  in 
health  and  strength.  One  morning 
she  asked  Miss  Davis. 

"Does  my  friend  bring  those 
flowers  or  does  he  send  them." 

"He  usually  brings  them,"  Miss 
Davis  replied. 

"If  he  corhes,  today,"  said  Jennie, 
"I  wish  you  would  tell  him  that  he 
may  come  up  and  see  me,  if  he  de- 
sires. 

Accordingly,  that  morning,  the 
violet  man  was  shown  into  the  par- 
lor, where  he  found  Jennie  await- 
ing him.  An  hour  later  Miss  Da- 
vis came  into  Jennie's  room  and 
found  her  sobbing  bitterly. 

"Don't  leave  just  yet.  Miss  Da- 
vis," Jennie  said,  "I  want  to  talk 
to  you."  Then  when  she  could 
control  her  voice  she  continued,  "If 
that  fellow  brings  any  more  flowers 
here  for  me  give  them  back  to  him 
and  tell  him  I  do  not  want  to  sec 
him  again.  Miss  Davis,  I  detest 
him." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  the  nurse 
replied.  "For  I  am  sure  he  is  your 
friend.  He  did  more  for  you  while 
you  were  ill  than  you  know  of." 

"Yes,  he  was  the  supreme  essence 
of  generosity  while  I  was  ill;  now 
he  has  come  to  receive  pay  for  his 
kindness." 

"Pardon  me,  Miss  Grier,  but  I 
think  you  are  mistaken." 

"Indeed  I  am  not  mistaken,"  re- 
torted Jennie,  "and  in  supjx)rt  of 
what  I  say,  Miss  Davis,  let  me  tell 
you  that  today,  he  had  the  presump- 
tion to  ask  me  to  be  his  wife." 
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"And  you,  I  suppose,  refused 
him/'  said  Miss  Davis. 

"Yes,  I  refused  him,"  retorted 
Jennie.  "I  told  him  I  was  neither 
intending  to  become  a  florist  nor  to 
open  up  an  umbrella  establishment ; 
and  that  I  never  entered  into  a  busi- 
ness contract  with  a  person,  without 
at  least  knowing  his  name.  Had  I 
been  looking  for  curios  for  a  muse- 
um, I  think  I  might  have  taken  him 
in.  He  is  no  gentleman,  I  tell  you. 
And  I  never  want  to  see  him 
again." 

"Miss  Grier,"  said  the  nurse 
coolly,  "I  do  not  know  what  you 
mean  by  your  insinuations,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  Harry  Chase 
is  a  gentleman,  and  he  is  a  respect- 
able, honest  young  man.  What  is 
more,  I  shall  carry  none  of  your 
messages  to  him.  He  is  my  cousin." 

It  was  three  months  since  Miss 
Grier  left  the  hospital.  She  and 
Billy  sat  in  the  book  store  waiting 
for  Uncle  Jack's  car  to  come.  It 
was  Valentine's  day  and  she  still 
held  their  purchases  in  her  hand. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  our  val- 
entines, Billy?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  send  mine  to  the 
umbrella  peddler,"  said  Billy  de- 
cidedly. 

"But  he  has  gone  away,  Billy, 
you  can't  find  him." 

"Yes  I  can  find  him.  He  has 
come  back,  for  I  saw  him  on  Uncle 
Jack's  car  this  morning. 

"Are  you  sure,  Billy,"  and  Aunt 
Jennie's  voice  sounded  tremulous 
and  strange. 

"Yes,  Aunt  Jennie,  I  always 
know  him.  He's  a  good  umbrella 
man.  Don't  you  think  so,  Aunt 
Jennie  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  replied  absently. 

"We'll  both  send  him  our  valen- 
tines, shall  vit  Aunt  Jennie  ?"  asked 
Billy  anxiously. 

"Yes,  sweetheart,  if  we  can  find 


him.  But  here  is  Uncle  Jack's  car, 
come  on." 

And  as  they  went  out  to  meet  the 
car,  a  big,  handsome  man  laid  down 
his  magazine  and  followed  them. 
That  evening  a  caller's  card  was 
brought  to  AunJ  Jennie.  It  read 
"The  Umbrella  Peddler." 

And  Jenniii's  face  was  very  rosy 
and  pretty  as  she  said  to  him,  "I  am 
so  glad  you  have  come,  Mr.  Chase. 
I  owe  you  an  apology." 

"And  I  owe  you  an  explanation. 
That  is  why  I  am  here,"  he  replied. 

"Is  that  all  you  came  for?"  asked 
Jennie,  disappointedly. 

"No,  there  was  a  serious  matter, 
also,  but  the  explanation  must  come 
first." 

"But  I  insist  on  hearing  the  seri- 
ous matter  first.  What  is  it?"  de- 
manded Jennie. 

"I  thought  you  did  not  know  my 
address,  and  so  I  have  come  for  my 
valentine." 

"You  shall  have  it,"  she  said. 
And  then  a  blushing  face  was 
turned  away  from  him. 

"Jennie,"  he  continued,  "I  am  not 
an  umbrella  peddler.  I  delivered 
old  Jake's  umbrella's  that  day,  just 
for  a  joke.  I  did  not  know  it  would 
be  so  serious  a  one." 

"I  almost  wish  you  hadn't  told 
me  that,"  she  faltered,  "because — 
because — " 

"Because— why,  little  girl?" 

"Because  the  umbrella  peddler 
loved  me  and — and — " 

"And  I  love  you  too,  and  have 
come  for  my  valentine.  May  1 
have  it?" 

"Yes,  Harry." 


"Arrogate  not  your  success  to  your- 
selves^ but  gl^e  God  the  credit  for  that 
which  is  divine  within  vou;  but  charge 
Him  not  with  the  evil  which  you  must 
overcome." — George  H.  Brimhall. 
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"THY  WILL  BE  DONE/' 

Charlotte  Wetzel. 

The  sun  sinks  low,  the  birds  fly  home, 
Another  day  has  fled  and  gone. 
A  Mother  holds  her  baby  tig^ht, 
And  sings  a  song,  a  sweet  good-night. 
A  Father  kind  looks  from  on  high, 
And  sees  the  bate  so  quiet  lie. 
He  takes  it  in  His  loving  arms 
And  shelters  it  from  earthly  harms 
He  takes  it  to  His  Home  above, 
Where  all  is  happiness  and  love, 
He  stills  the  Mother's  moans  and  cries, 
He  dries  the  father's  tcar-wet  eyes, 
He  tells  them  God  is  good  and  mild, 
Tis  for  the  best  He  took  the  child. 
He  knew  what  life  before  him  lay. 
To  save  him  took  the  child  away. 

Another  mother  rocks  her  boy. 
The  mainspring  of  her  earthly  joy. 
She  sees  the  death-dew  on  his  cheeks, 
And  to  the  All-Wise  one  she  speaks : 
"Father,  I  will  not  let  him  go! 
A  mother's  love  you  cannot  know. 
Send  any  trial  to  my  door. 
But  seek  my  darling  child  no  more." 
The  Father  hears  the  mother's  cry. 
The  little  baby  does  not  die. 
Years  later,  into  manhood  grown, 
I  le  leaves  his  parents  all  alone, 
And  wanders  in  forbidden  ways, 
A  profligate  in  deep  disgrace. 
The  mother,  in  her  mental  pain 
From  tears  and  sobs  cannot  refrain. 
She  sees  her  son  a  babe  once  more. 
Again  she  sees  him  at  death's  door. 
"Had  I  known  then  as  I  know  now 
To  One  Above  my  will  Fd  bow. 
My  prayer  would  be  *Thy  will  be  done 
'Take  if  thou  wilt  mv  infant  son." 


HINTS  ON  HEALTH  AND  ECONOMY   IN 
house:  tlEEPING* 

Delia    I  Bmik, 


Tbe  art  of  home  maklnj^  bet  an  ^s  to 
^voman  and  upon  her  knowledsre  of  the 
intricate  art  of  Rood  housekeeping  de- 
pends the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
the  family,  Ig-norance  of  cookinK.  ar^d 
bad  mflnaR^ement  Induce  want,  lilnegs 
and  bad  temper*  There  are  two  ex- 
tremes In  ho'ise  keepin>ir  that  should 
be  avoided.  One  is  an  exactneaa  of  or* 
^er  and  neatnesa  that  is  cold  and  me* 
a  ban  leal  and  allows  of  no  unbending, 
no  relaxation  of  its  rl^idness:  the 
other  Is  a  tack  of  order  and  ayatem 
thai  results  In  confusion.  Where  the 
mother  has  to  be  "mlstrees  and  matd" 
a^nd  has  to  perform  the  innumerable 
details  of  house  keepinR-.  It  is  Impos- 
sible for  her  to  R-lve  the  thoug-ht  and 
<!are  necessary  for  all  the  needs  of  hua- 
band,  child  re  n*  rRlis-iois  and  aoclal 
duties,  and,  in  addition  to  this  ^Ivc  the 
care  that  la  due  to  her  health  and  per- 
^nal  appearance.  How  may  this  con- 
dition be  helped?  First  aimpllfv  the 
work  as  much  as  possible.  The  nearer 
we  return  to  the  simple  natural  or 
prlmttlve  life,  avoiding?  the  unwhole- 
some luxuries  that  come  with  modern 
cIvlilEation.  the  healthier  and  stronR^- 
er  we  wiU  be  and  the  more  time  we 
"wlil  have  to  devote  to  our  true  life 
^ork.  of  makinK-  ourselves  and  help- 
Inir  others  to  be  better,  hanpier  and 
wiser.  Another  ^eat  help  to  lighten 
the  mother's  burden  would  be  for  the 
Birls  to  choose  some  part  of  the  work 
And  give  it  wiltiniff,  cheerful,  thought - 
^uJ  service*  Remember.  Rtrls,  you  will 
have  the  care  of  a  home  of  your  own, 
you  will  be  responsible  for  its  siiccesa 
<»r  failure.  It  will  be  much  easier  for 
you  to  make  a  home  if  you  learn  how 
by  helping?  first.  One  of  the  most  es- 
sential thlnpc^s  for  the  eood  of  all  Is  to 
have  w^ll  cooked  and  nicely  served 
meals.  Try  It  (flrls.  or  as  an  eminent 
lecturer  once  said,  "Don't  try  to  do  a 
thinff  but  do  It,"  and  I  wtll  help  von 
all  1  can.  Do  not  be  dlscouraKed  If 
k^lbere  is  a  failure  occaHionally.  We 
iln  some  of  our  best  knowiedee  by  th^ 
nlstakes  we  make.  There  need  not 
very  serious  mlatakea  in  cooklnir  if 
■ufneient  car^  and  thought  are  f^iven  to 
It, 

I  was  visit  ini?  at  a  home  where  a 
girl  thirteen  was  doinpr  the  cooldn^  and 
.  irenerat  house  work  for  a  family  of  ten, 
Iwhlle  her  older  sisters  were  attendlni? 
■schooL  She  was  cheerful  and  happy 
!n  her  work  and  when  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy was  offered  she  said:    "Oh I  I  do 


not  mind  if  1  could  only  think  what  to 
get."  And  this  is  the  dlltlculty  with 
most  beginners  and  with  many  young 
married  women,  the  planning  of  meals 
in  order  to  have  variety.  It  la  not 
necessary  or  good  to  have  a  great 
many  things  at  one  meal  but  variety 
from  day  to  day  is  essential  If  you 
wish  your  meals  to  be  thoroughly  reU 
ished  and  to  furnish  the  necessary  ele-p 
ments  to  sustain  ttie  physical  needs. 

Breakfast, 

Custom  has  made  muah  a  ^ttandard 
breakfast  dish.  Most  kinds  should  be 
cooked  the  day  before  It  Is  to  be  served, 
and  eaten  with  new  milk  or  cream  vvlth- 
out  sugar.  Cracked  wheat  cooked  five 
hours  In  a  double  boiler  or  a  tin  bucket 
with  cover,  set  In  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  ranks  first  as  a  healthful  and  nu<> 
tricious  cereal  for  most  people.  Boiling 
water  should  be  poured  on  the  wheat, 
two  cupa  of  wheat  to  five  of  water.  It 
can  easily  be  warmed  over  by  setting 
in  hot  water.  Oat  meat  should  be 
cooked  in  the  same  way  for  three 
hours-  Some  kind  of  fruit  should  be 
eaten  for  breakfasit,  ripe  apples*  or- 
ang^es,  baked  apples,  stewed  dried  fruit 
and  all  fruits  in  season.  Milk  toast 
may  be  aubstltuted  for  miiah  o<:ca» 
sionally.  Be  sure  the  bread  Is  evenly 
toasted  and  not  too  brown.  Add  a  lit- 
tle salt  and  piece  of  butter  to  hot  milk. 
The  milk  may  be  slightly  thickened  if 
preferred, 

Curu  bread »  hash,  griddle  cakos^ 
graham  gems,  and  fish  with  gravy,  may 
also  be  uaed  for  breakfast.  A  healthful 
drink  for  those  who  desire  It  at  the 
morning  meal,  may  be  made  from 
barley  carefully  bro-A*ned  and  a  suffl* 
cient  amount  of  boiling  water  added. 
The  same  barley  may  be  tised  a  num* 
ber  of  times,  and  It  sema  to  be  fully  as 
good  as  at  first.  Fried  foods  are  un- 
heal thfuL  especially  when  the  fat  la 
scorched.  When  frylnjr  is  being  done, 
no  smoke  should  be  visible  coming 
from  the  pan  or  in  the  room.  I  have 
seen  rooms  where  breakfast  was  belni? 
cooked  so  dense  with  the  smoke  from 
frying  food  that  objects  could  not  be 
discerned  across  the  room:  and  from 
the  aame  house  complaints  will  be 
heard  that  some  one  Is  always  ailing. 

A  nice  way  to  cook  potatoes  Instead 
of  frying  is  to  slice  them  li^  a  pan.  sea- 
son with  saltp  pepper  and  butler^  cover 
with  milk  and  bake  slowly  until  thor- 
oughly done;  an  onion  may  be  added 
If  desired. 

(Contln\ie4    ^tv    ^a««    ^?v 
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Monument         Few,     even    of    those 

P  *^h  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^"  ^^^  """ 

^  *  •        veiling  ceremonies  of  the 

monument  to  the  prophet,  could 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  the 
great  event.  The  fulfilling  of 
prophecy  and  the  signs  of  the  times, 
are  read  better  and  clearer,  even  by 
the  watchmen  on  the  towers,  when 
the  full  day  dawn  reveals  their  var- 
ious significant  features.  Those 
who  make  history  rarely  have  the 
time  or  the  actual  perspective  to 
view  in  right  proportions  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  events  in 
which  they  take  part.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  greatest  history- 
maker  of  modern  times,  the  proph- 
et Joseph  Smith,  scarcely  under- 
stood the  profound  significance  of 
his  daily  acts  and  words.  Even 
now,  with  the  telescope  of  a  century 
held  to  our  eyes,  the  scene  is  still  too 


close  to  our  glass  to  be  properly 
shown. 

The  This  fact  is  partly  due 

Nattsralocu  to  the  friction  of  daily 
?!  »f  T  it  affairs,  and  especially 
Daily  Life  ^  ^^^  gj^^j^  natural- 
ness with  which  every  remarkable 
event  happens.  It  is  only  on  the 
stage  and  in  novels  that  slow  music 
accompanies  tragedy -and  that  com- 
edy and  tragedy  are  separated.  Id 
life,  our  tragedies  are  so  interwoven 
with  our  comedies  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  them.  And  mira- 
cles seem  so  simple  when  they  are 
wrought  before  our  very  eyes  that 
we  wonder  if  they  were  miracles  or 
only  "happenings."  It  is  when  we 
look  back  on  the  road  we  have  trav- 
eled that  our  memory  calls  up  sud- 
denly this  or  that  feature  in  the 
landscape  that  struck  the  fancy  or 
chained  the  attention.  While  we 
were  actually  passing  by,  we  were 
busy  chatting  with  a  companion,  or 
trying  to  avoid  the  briars  and  ob- 
stacles in  the  roadway.  We  may 
have  glanced  upward  at  some  beet- 
ling crag  or  at  a  beautiful  sunset; 
but  almost  immediately  our  atten- 
tion was  drawn  by  a  jest  from  a 
companion  or  a  thorn  from  some 
overhanging  tree  pricked  the 
cheek.  When  the  silence  of  home 
and  evening  comes,  then  we  revert 
to  the  history  of  the  day,  and  one  by 
one  the  strong  details  come  out  be- 
fore memory's  eyes,  and  heart  and 
brain  are  busy  with  the  everlasting 
things,  while  the  trifles  have  faded 
and  vanished  from  thought. 

Ever  present  with  that 
^d^His'^^**  Memorial  Company  was 
Message.        ^^^^  thought  of  the  man 

whose  life  and  death 
meant  so  much  to  our  sad  old  earth. 
His  birth  and  its  environments,  his 
preparation  and  the  people  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  in  youth, 
these  things  came  constantly  before, 
the  eyes.  He  was  a  man,  above  alt 
things,  to  be  loved.    No  mortal  man 
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ever  appreciated  more  than  he  did 
the  devoted  love  of  family,  of  wife, 
children  and  friends.  How  he  did 
love !  He  once  said  that  his  whole 
soul  was  drawn  out  in  response  to 
affection  shown  to  him.  And  that 
he  possessed  a  marvelous  power  to 
draw  men's  hearts  to  him  is  widely 
attested  by  the  extremely  opposite 
classes  of  peoprte  who  loved  him 
with  a  devotion  exceeding  even  the 
love  for  families.  Just  observe 
those  you  know  who  knew  the 
Prophet  and  who  declare  they  loved 
him  as  they  loved  no  other  man; 
the  weak,  the  strong,  the  kind,  the 
severe,  the  enthusiast,  the  hard- 
headed  practical  man,  the  cold  and 
stem  man,  the  sensitive  and  gfentle, 
the  woman,  the  child,  all,  all  testify 
of  his  power  to  draw  all  hearts  to 
him.  What  was  it  gave  him  that 
power  ?  •  Do  you  know  ?  A  power 
it  is,  possessed  in  perhaps  lesser  de- 
gree by  Brigham  Young  and  by  our 
present  leader,  Joseph  F.  Smith.  I 
shall  not  answer  the  question,  but 
rather  let  your  own  soul  fathom 
this  problem.  With  the  power  to 
win  love,  which  Joseph  possessed 
came  that  corollary — the  power  to 
excite  hate.  And  how  men  hated 
him,  and  do  yet!  As  widely  diver- 
gent classes  hated  him  as  loved  him. 
And  this  well-known  fact  gave 
great  stress  to  one  important  fea- 
ture of  the  recent  trip:  the  kindly, 
courteous  treatment  everywhere 
accorded  to  President  Smith  and 
his  party  and  the  absence  of  false 
advertising  and  sensational  reports 
of  the  journey  and  its  meaning.  No 
one  fact  proved  more  conclusively 
to  the  observant  mind  the  swift  on- 
coming of  the  reign  of  peace  and 
righteousness.  It  has  been  told  us 
by  our  prophets  that  when  the  Mil- 
lennium began,  it  should  begin  with 
the  people  of  God;  moreover,  it 
should  come  to  pass,  naturally,  sim- 
ply, and  without  any  particular 
heralding.     And  still  again  we  are 


told  only  those  who  take  part  in  that 
spirit  and  power  would  know  of  its 
existence.  Others  about  them 
should  be  ignorant  of  this  power. 
If  each  and  every  member  of  the 
memorial  company  were  to  tell  of 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  that 
remarkable  journey,  he  or  she 
would  say  it  was  the  gracious,  love- 
ly influence  which  pervaded  each 
heart  and  brooded  like  a  benediction 
over  every  passing  hour.  One  felt 
almost  to  hold  the  heart-beats  still 
lest  something  should  come  to 
break  into  that  heavenly  influence. 
President  F.  M.  Lyman  said  that 
that  influence  should  spread 
through  the  people  and  it  should 
form  a  part  of  every  such  future  ex- 
pedition. Do  you  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  prediction?  With 
all  this,  each  one  who  went  upon 
that  journey  took  himself  and  her- 
self along.  All  sorts  of  daily  hap- 
penings, jests,  laughter,  lost  hats^ 
tiny  pin-pricks  of  unintentional 
slights  and  forgettings — all  these 
were  a  part  of  that  two-weeks'  jour- 
ney. And  yet,  when  evening 
dropped  her  sable  curtains  about 
the  flying  car,  and  the  sweet  girl 
voices  led  out  in  a  hymn  of  praise, 
followed  by  a  simple,  earnest  deep- 
toned  prayer,  all  the  gaiety  and 
small  griefs  spread  quiet  wings  and 
flew  swiftly  away  and  again  each 
felt  the  exquisite  glory  of  the  happy 
companionship  of  God's  holy  spirit. 
For  those  blessed  ones 
The  who  took  this  journey. 

Atmosphere    fo^  the  blessed  ones  who 

MiUeMium.  ^oi"^  i"  Temples  and 
for  the  missionaries 
abroad  in  the  earth,  there  is  no  need 
to  describe  what  the  spiritual  at- 
mosphere of  the  Millennium  will 
be.  Peace  without,  and  peace  with- 
in !  No  accidents,  no  outer  evils  to 
mar  the  gracious  spirit.  Only  the 
little  inner  weaknesses,  the  sense  of 
personal  unwortliiness  or  the  mo- 
mentary hurt  because  of  some  s\\^.^^^ 
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word  or  unmeant  slight,  this  was 
and  is  all  that  makes  one  to  know 
that  mortality  is  still  about  us.  But 
even  that  deepest  of  all  trials — a 
keen  sense  of  personal  unworthiness 
and  weakness — even  that  fades  and 
is  lost  in  silent,  sweet  hope  and 
peace  when  face  to  face  with  the 
monuments  of  God's  j^race  and 
man's  fidelity,  or  when  gathered  on 
Cumorah's  hill  listening  to  a  prayer 
for  the  whole  world,  or  lifting  heart 
and  voice  in  praise  and  remem- 
brance in  the  sacred  grove  where 
God  Himself  brought  truth  and 
revelation  back  to  earth!  And 
these  things,  all  missionaries  and 
Temple  workers  will  understand. 
But  if  one  is  a  wife,  a  daughter,  a 
mother,  a  sister,  and  far  away  from 
Temples,  or  missions  or  monu- 
ments, what  then?  Then,  dear,  my 
sister — that  heavenly  peace  and 
glory  can  be  thine,  at  dav  or  night. 
When  thou  hast  done  some  hard 
and  strenuous  duty — when  life  has 
forced  some  bitter  trial  of  sacrifice 
or  sorrow  on  thy  heart — if  thou 
wilt  meet  these  things  with  patience 
and  with  trust  in  God.  lo  suddenly 
the  glory  is  upon  thee !  When  least 
expected — you  turn  and  meet  a 
handclasp,  or  some  one  breathes  a 
prayer  upon  your  head,  or  in  s  )  • 
quiet  church  the  Holy  Ghost  comes 
down  like  liquid  fire  that  melts  the 
soul  and  floods  the  eves  with  tear- 
— all  these  are  but  expressions  of 
the  self-same  force  and  all  are  ele- 
ments of  heavenly  atmosphere. 
And  if  thou  askest  why  this  spirit 
cannot  linger  with  these,  the  an- 
swer spells  one  word — mortality! 
The  darkness  ere  the  light,  and  sor- 
row comes  to  teach  the  soul  to  un- 
derstand pure  peace  and  joy. 

How       many       earnest 

i^^^  hearts  and  souls  are  ask- 

01  the  ... 

Future?  ^^f^  ^^is  eager  question 

— what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  event  for  the  future?  Scan 
the  record  of  science,  of  invention. 


of  art  and  of  progress  in  every  di- 
rection, if  you  would  know  what 
the  century  just  past  has  meant  to 
mankind.  And  note  especially  the 
mighty  events  which  have  marked 
this  very  last  year ;  can  you  not  see 
how  fast  the  prophecies  are  being 
fulfilled  ?  Then  let  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  this  first  formal  return  by 
the  church  to  build  up  the  waste 
places  of  Zion  sink  into  your  mind. 
No  man  can  tell  how  soon  will  come 
another  such  event ;  but  that  the 
upward  pace  of  fulfilled  prophecy 
is  being  rapidly  accelerated  no  one 
can  doubt  who  considers  for  a  mo- 
ment what  has  taken  place  in  this 
one  last  short  year. 

And  now  comes  the  personal 
question :  w^ill  you  or  I  be  a  part  of 
such  future  events?  Will  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  Millennium 
shine  about  you  or  me,  as  it  comes 
gradually  to  the  earth  ?  Or  will  we 
be  of  those  whose  ears  are  dulled  by 
material  cares  and  sordid  daily 
burdens  so  we  cannot  hear  the  mu- 
sic of  the  spheres?  That  remains 
entirely  with  ourselves.  We  are  all 
called ;  but,  only  those  are  chosen 
who  by  their  devotion  to  difficult 
duty  garner  the  faith  which  enables 
them  to  grasp  the  significance  and 
power  of  the  great  events  about  to 
take  place.  Some  of  us,  it  is  true, 
by  some  fortunate  or  blessed  cir- 
cumstance of  birth  or  condition  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  these  rare  bless- 
ings ;  but  such  good  fortune  will 
not  always  be  ours ;  in  the  final  test, 
only  those  who  live  for  blessings 
will  receive  them.  Pray  then,  my 
gracious  friend,  that  you  and  I  may 
be  of  that  favored  number. 


Alas  I   the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 
Hath    naught    to    dread    from    inward 

blow ; 
Who  falls  from   all   he  knows  of  bliss 
Cares    little   into    what    abyss. — ^Byroiu 

in  "The  Giaour." 
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LESSON  XXXI. 

(For  third  meeting  in  March). 

THE  ROYAL  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM;  THE   FIRST  THREE  DAYS. 


The  Jewish  Sabbath  came  on 
Saturday.  On  Sunday  morning, 
Jesus  began  his  last  visits  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  distance  from  Bethany 
to  Jerusalem  is  only  about  three 
miles.  When  the  Savior  was  near 
the  mount  of  Olives,  which  is  only 
a  short  distance  from  Jerusalem,  he 
sent  his  disciples  to  find  a  young 
colt  of  an  ass,  on  which  he  might 
ride  into  the  city.  This  was  done 
in  part  to  fulfill  an  ancient  proph- 
ecy. Moreover,  Jesus  desired  this 
time  to  enter  Jerusalem  as  the  Mes- 
siah, the  spiritual  King  of  the  peo* 
pie.  To  ride  was  always  a  distinc- 
tion, that  he  rode  an  ass  was  a  sign 
of  the  peaceful  message  of  his  Gos- 
pel ;    warriors  rode  on  horses. 

Great  numbers  of  his  followers 
had  assembled  in  Jerusalem  to  cele- 
brate the  Passover.  When  they 
heard  that  Jesus  was  coming,  they 
went  out  of  the  city  to  meet  him. 
He  was  their  King,  their  Savior, 
and  he  was  shown  the  honor  due  a 
king.  The  people  spread  their 
cloaks  upon  the  road  for  him  to 
travel  over ;  branches  w  ere  cut  from 
palm  trees  in  the  fields,  and  strewn 
upon  the  way,  and  waved  bv  the 
multitude.  As  he  moved  onward, 
the  multitude  shouted  **Hosanna, 
Blessed  is  he  that  comcth  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord — Blessed  be  the 
kingdom  of  our  father  David  tliat 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
Hosanna    in    the    highest."     Thus 


did  Jesus  make  his  entry  into  the 
city  of  his  ancestor,  David. 

Among  the  multitude  were  some 
of  the  evil-minded  Pharisees,  and 
they  bade  the  Savior  rebuke  the  dis- 
ciples for  the  enthusiastic  demon- 
stration. But  he  would  not  do  it; 
nor  was  it  possible  to  check  their 
enthusiasm. 

When  at  last  Jerusalem  came  into 
view,  Jesus  wept.  He  knew  the 
hardness  of  the  hearts  of  those  who 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem;  and  he  knew 
the  terrible  destiny  awaiting  the 
city  and  its  people.  They  had  re- 
jected him  and  his  mission,  and  now 
he  w'as  going  into  the  city  to  die  for 
the  sins  of  men.  In  love  for  his 
people,  the  children  of  men  every- 
where, he  wept. 

When  the  procession  entered 
Jerusalem,  the  people  wondered  at 
the  meaning  of  it ;  but  the  multi- 
tudes said,  "This  is  Jesus,  the 
prophet,  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee.'* 

It  was  probably  noon  or  after- 
noon before  Jesus  left  Bethany. 
After  arriving  in  Jerusalem,  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  temple. 
Towards  evening  he  and  the  twelve 
returned  again  to  Bethany  (a). 

The  next  morning,  Monday 
morning,  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem. On  the  way  he  saw  a  fig  tree, 
which  lx)re  no  fruit.  He  cursed 
this  tree  that  it  should  never  bear 
fruit.     The  tree  immediatelv  with- 


(a)  Math.     21:1-11.     Mark     \VA-\\, 
Luke  19:29-44.   JoYvn  l^-.\'i-\^. 
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ered.  This  is  to  be  taken  as  a  par- 
able :  the  barren  fig  tree  is  to  be 
compared  with  men  and  women^ 
who  show  no  rig^hteous  works ;  and 
the  cursing  indicates  what  their  end 
will  be(b). 

When  Jesus  arrived  in  Jerusalem, 
he  again  entered  the  temple.  As  on 
a  previous  occasion,  more  business 
than  worship  was  done  there.  So, 
the  second  time,  he  drove  out  the 
money  changers,  the  sellers  of  ani- 
mals, and  cleansed  the  temple. 
Then  he  taught  his  doctrines  to  the 
multitudes  who  hung  upon  his 
words;  and  many  who  were  sick, 
were  healed  by  his  miraculous  pow- 
er. Even  the  children  shouted^with 
joy  "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.'' 

"The  chief  priests  and  the  scribes 
and  the  chief  men  of  the  people" 
who  had  already  sworn  to  slay 
Jesus,  were  greatly  offended  at  his 
acts,  but  so  numerous  were  his 
friends  that  they  did  not  feel  safe 
in  arresting  him  publicly. 

Towards  the  evening  of  Monday 
he  returned  to  Bethany,  where  he 
lodged  (c). 

Tuesday  morning,  Jesus  and  the 
Twelve  again  went  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Savior  continued  his  teachings. 
Soon  some  of  the  leading  elders  of 
the  people  came  to  him  with  ques- 
tions, hoping,  as  they  had  done  be- 
fore, that  they  might  entrap  him  in 
an  answer  contrary  to  the  law.  He 
was  first  asked  bv  what  authority 
he  did  his  wonderful  works.  Jesus 
asked  them  by  what  authority  they 
thought  John  had  acted.  The  elders 
could  not  say,  by  the  authority  of 
God,  for  then  they  should  have  be- 
lieved in  him;  they  dared  not  say 
by  the  authority  of  men,  for  they 
feared  the  numerous  friends  and 
disciples  of  John  who  were  in  the 
city(d).    Then  they  asked  him,  "Is 


it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar 
or  not?"  Jesus  asked  for  a  coin — 
the  tribute  was  paid  in  coins — ^and 
called  attention  to  the  image  of 
Caesar  upon  it,  and  said  "Render 
therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  Goid 
the  things  that  are  God's."  Then 
the  Sadducees,  who  did  not  believe 
in  the  resurrection,  told  him  of  sev- 
en brothers,  who  in  succession  had 
married  the  same  woman,  and  asked 
him  whose  wife  she  would  be  in 
heaven.  But  Jesus  said,  "In  the 
resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor 
are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the 
angels  of  God  in  heaven."  (Wc 
understand,  of  course,  that  work  for 
the  dead  must  be  done  in  earthly 
temples.)  At  last  one  of  the  law- 
yers asked,  which  was  the  greatest 
commandment  in  the  law.  Jesus 
answered,  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all 
tliy  mind,  *****  ^hou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Thus,  he  answered  all  their  ques- 
tions in  such  a  way  as  to  silence  his 
enemies  (e). 

Then  Jesus  asked  a  question  of 
the  Pharisees.  "What  think  ye  of 
Christ?  Whose  Son  is  he?"  They 
answered,  "The  Son  of  David." 
Then  he  said,  how  can  that  be, 
since  David  speaks  of  Christ  as  the 
Lord?  This  of  course  referred  to 
his  own  claim  that,  although  bom  of 
the  seed  of  David,  yet  he  was  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  The 
Pharisees  could  not  answer  this 
question  without  justifying  the 
claims  of  Jesus.  From  that  time 
forth  they  ceased  their  question- 
ings (f). 

During  the  day  Jesus  delivered 
several  discourses,  and  told  many 
parables.    Much  of  his  talk  was  di- 


(b)  Math.  21:18-19.    Mark  11:12-14. 

(c)  Math.    21:12-17.     Mark    11:15-19. 
Luke  19:45-48. 

(d)  Math.  21:23-27.    Mark  11:27-33. 


(e)  Math.    22:15-40. 
Luke  20:20-40. 

(f)  Math.    22:41-46. 
Luke  20:41-44. 


Mark   12:18-34. 
Mark    12:86-37. 
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rected  against  the  unrighteousness 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees (g). 
An  interesting  fact  connected  with 
this  day's  work  was  that  certain 
Greeks,  gentiles,  sought  Jesus,  and 
received  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
from  him(h). 

The  enemies  of  Jesus  saw  clearly 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  arrest 
Jesi;^  openly  among  the  crowds,  and 
so  they  conspired  with  Judas  Iscar- 
iot,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  to 
have  him  deliver  Jesus  into  their 
hands.  For  this  betrayal,  Judas  re- 
ceived thirty-pieces  of  silver(i). 

Review  and  Questions. 

1.  On  what  day  of  the  week  did  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  occur? 


<flr)  Math.  21:28-46;  22:1-14;  23:1- 
37;    24:25-51;    Mark  12:41-44. 

<h)  John  12:20-36. 

<i)  Math.  26:1-5.14-16.  Mark  14:1.  2. 
10.  11.    Luke  22:1-6. 


2.  On  what  day  did  Jesus  leave 
Bethany  for  Jerusalem? 

3.  How  far  is  it  from  Bethany  to 
Jerusalem? 

4.  Why  did  Jesus  ride  into  Jerusa- 
lem? 

5.  Why  did  he  ride  an  ass  rather 
than  a  horse? 

6.  Describe  Jesus'  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem? 

7.  About  what  time  of  the  day  did 
Jesus  leave  Bethany? 

8.  Where  did  Jesus  gro  in  Jerusalem  1 

9.  Where  did  Jesus  spend  the  ni^ht? 

10.  Where  did  Jesus  ^o  Monday 
morning? 

11.  Relate  the  story  of  the  barren 
fig  tree. 

12.  Relate  the  story  of  the  second 
cleansing  of  the  temple. 

13.  How  did  Jesus  spend  the  remain- 
der of  Monday? 

14.  What  did  Jesus  do  on  Tuesday? 

15.  By  what  questions  did  the  priests 
try  to  entrap  Jesus? 

16.  What  question  did  Jesus  ask  of 
his  enemies? 

17.  Why  did  not  Jesus'  ememles  ar- 
rest him? 

18.  How  did  the  priests  and  Phari- 
sees at  last  determine  to  capture 
Jesus? 


LESSON  XXXII. 


(For  fourth  meeting  in  March.) 
THE   LAST  supper;  THE  TRIAL  AND  CONDEMNATION. 


There  is  no  record  of  the  manner 
in  which  Jesus  spent  the  next  day, 
Wednesday. 

Thursday  was  the  day  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover.  This  feast 
was  held  in  Jerusalem  from  the 
14th  to  the  2 1  St  of  the  first  month 
of  the  Jewish  calendar;  that  is,  be- 
ginning about  April  6th.  The  feast 
commemorated  the  release  of  Israel 
from  Egyptian  bondage.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  prescribed 
forms,  chief  among  which  was  the 
eating  of  a  lamb,  some  unleavened 
bread,  a  "sop"  (a  bit  of  the  lamb 
and  bitter  herb  in  the  bread)  dipped 
in  vinegar,  and  the  drinking  of 
wine. 

Jesus  had  already  arranged  for 
an  upper  chamber  in  a  house  in 
Jerusalem  where  he  and  his  apos- 


tles might  eat  the  Passover  sup- 
per (a).  In  the  evening  when  they 
were  assembled,  Jesus  first  washed 
their  feet,  in  token  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  his  humility,  and  as  a  les- 
son to  his  followers,  who  often 
strove  with  each  other  for  prece- 
dence of  position  (b).  Jesus  knew 
that  Judas  had  agreed  to  betray 
him,  and  he  no  doubt  wanted  only 
the  faithful  with  him,  so  he  sent 
Judas  out  on  an  errand  (c). 

As  the  meal  progressed,  Jesus 
took  bread,  blessed  and  broke  it, 
and  passed  it  to  the  apostles,  in 
memory  of  his  body.  He  likewise 
blessed  wine  and  it  was  drunk  in 
memory  of  Jesus'  blood.    Then  he 

(a)  Math.  26:17-19.    Luke  22:7-13. 

(b)  John  13:1-20. 

(c)  Math.  26:21-25.    John  13:21-30. 
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commanded  them  to  eat  the  bread 
and  drink  the  wine  thereafter  in  J^is 
memory.  Thus  was  instituted  by 
Jesus  himself  the  ordinance  of  the 
Sacrament  (d). 

After  the  meal  was  finished,  they 
sung  a  hymn,  and  then  went  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

Jesus  now  gave  the  Twelve  his 
farewell  instructions.  Especially 
did  he  warn  them  to  be  true  to  him 
and  his  gospel(e).  All  the  apos- 
tles, and  especially  Peter,  declared 
that  they  would  never  forsake  or 
deny  him.  Yet  Jesus  said  that,  be- 
fore the  cock  crowed  that  night, 
Peter  would  deny  him  three 
times(f). 

It  was  night.  On  the  western 
slope  of  the  Mount  was  an  olive 
grove  known  as  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  At  this  place  he  left  the 
apostles,  save  Peter,  James  and 
John,  who  went  with  him  into  the 
Garden.  Jesus  was  very  troubled 
and  sorrowful.  Possessing  as  he 
did  a  mortal  body,  he  dreaded  the 
death  that  was  before  him.  Besides, 
no  one  fully  understood  his  mis- 
sion ;  not  even  the  apostles.  By  his 
own  people  he  had  been  rejected: 
by  one  of  the  chosen  twelve  he  was 
to  be  betrayed.  He  was  exceeding- 
ly sorrowful.  He  left  the  three  dis- 
ciples, and  fell  upon  his  face  and 
prayed,  "O  my  Father,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, let  this  cup  pass  from  me — 
nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as 
thou  wilt."  Three  times  was  this 
repeated.  Such  agony  as  then  the 
Savior  suffered  in  Gethsemane  can 
not  be  understood  by  any  man.  He 
sweat  great  drops  of  blood.  At 
length  an  angel  from  heaven  came 
down     and    strengthened    him(g). 


(d)  Math.    26:26-30.     Mark    14:22-26. 
I.uke  22:19-20. 

(e)  John    13:31-36. 

(f)  Math.      26:31-35.    Mark    14:27-31. 
I^uke  22:31-34.     John  l.'?:36-38. 

(ff)   Math.    26:36-46.     Mark     14:32-42. 
I.uke  22:39-46. 


(Read  in  Class,  Math.  26:36-46; 
Luke,  22:39-46.) 

After  he  had  thus  communed 
with  his  Father,  Jesus  awoke  his 
sleeping  disciples,  saying  that  his 
betrayal  was  at  hand.  While  he  yet 
spoke,  Judas  came  and  brought  with 
him  a  crowed  of  people  sent  by  the 
enemies  of  Jesus.  Judas  walked  up 
to  Jesus  and  said,  "Hail  Master," 
and  then  kissed  him.  Judas  had 
agreed  as  a  sign  that  he  should  kiss 
Jesus.  Even  then,  the  fear  of  God 
was  upon  the  band,  and  they  did  not 
dare  to  touch  him,  until  he  permit- 
ted it.  Peter,  the  apostle,  in  his  lov- 
alty  to  the  Savior  wanted  to  set  him 
free,  and  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off 
the  right  ear  of  the  high  priest's 
servant.  Jesus  rebuked  Peter  for 
this,  and  healed  the  servant's  ear. 
Then,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
bound.  Thus  at  last  did  the  chief 
priests,  the  scribes,  Pharisees  and 
the  evil  minded  secure  the  person  of 
Jesus,  the  Savior (h). 

Jesus  was  immediately  taken  be- 
fore Caiaphas,  the  High  Priest. 
Af  any  charges  were  brought  against 
him :  and  many  false  witnesses  tes- 
tified, yet  not  sufficient  evidence  was 
secured  to  condemn  him.  Finally, 
the  high  priest  asked  him  if  he 
were  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
To  this  Jesus  said  '*I  am."  Then 
the  high  priest  declared  that  there 
was  no  further  need  of  witnesses, 
for  this  was  blasphemy,  and  the 
council  condemned  him  as  being 
worthy  of  death (i).  According  to 
our  knowledge  of  Jewish  law,  this 
trial  and  condemnation  were  wholly 
illegal. 

It  would  seem  that  only  two  of 
the  apostles,  Peter  and  John,  fol- 
lowed the  Savior  through  the  trial. 
Peter  was  suspected  by  the  guards 
of  the  court  room  of  being  a  fol- 

(h)  Math.  26:47-56.  Mark  14:43-52. 
Luke   22:47-53.    John   18:1-11. 

(i)  Math.  26:57-67.  Mark  14:63-72. 
Luke  22:66-71.     John  18:12-27. 
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lower  of  Jesus,  but  he  denied  it 
three  times  before  the  cock  crew  in 
the  moming(j).  Thus  were  the 
words  of  Jesus  fulfilled.  Judas,  the 
betrayer,  when  he  heard  that  Jesus 
was  condemned  to  death,  regretted 
what  he  had  done.  He  returned  the 
money  to  the  priests,  and  went  out 
and  hanged  himself.  With  this 
blood  money,  the  priests  bought  the 
potter's  field  in  which  to  bury 
strangers  (k). 

Now,  although  the  Jews  through 
their  own  courts  could  condemn  a 
person  to  death,  they  could  not  exe- 
cute the  guilty  one.  Execution  was 
possible  only  when  the  accused  per- 
son had  been  found  guilty  also  by 
the  Roman  authorities. 

As  soon  as  morning  came,  there- 
fore, Jesus  was  brought  before  the 
Roman  governor,  Pontius  Pilate. 
As  the  charge  of  blasphemy  would 
have  no  weight  with  a  Roman  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  Jewish  God, 
the  persecutors  of  Jesus  charged 
him  with  being  a  traitor  to  the  Ro- 
man government,  since  he  claimed 
to  be  the  king  of  the  Jews.  To 
Pilate,  Jesus  explained  that  his 
kingdom  was  a  spiritual  one,  and  of 
that  kingdom  only  was  he  king. 
When  Pilate  heard  this  he  informed 
those  who  had  brought  Jesus  that 
he  could  find  no  fault  in  him.  The 
Sanhedrin,  however,  became  all  the 
more  urgent,  and  insisted  that  Jesus 
was  stirring  up  rebellion  through- 
out the  whole  of  Palestine. 

It  then  occurred  to  Pilate  that 
since  Jesus  was  a  Galilean  he  might 
be  tried  by  Herod,  who  was  king  of 
Galilee.  Herod  happened  to  be  vis- 
iting in  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  and 
Jesus  was  accordingly  sent  to  Her- 
od. Herod  had  long  been  desirous 
of  seeing  the  famous  Nazarene  and 
of  witnessing  some  of  his  miracles. 
To  all  of  Herod's  questions,  how- 


(J)  Luke   22:55-62.     Mark    14:66-72. 
(k)  Math.  27:1-10. 


ever,  Jesus  returned  no  answer. 
The  lying  priests  and  members  of 
the  Sanhedrin  had  followed  Jesus 
to  Herod  and  were  loudly  accusing 
him  of  attempting  to  become  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  To  show  how 
little  he  feared  this  charged  attempt, 
Herod  had  the  Savior  dressed  in 
kingly  robes;  then  he  was  mocked, 
and  in  such  attire  sent  back  to 
Pilate. 

Pilate  now  called  the  Sanhedrin 
together  and  announced  that  neither 
he  nor  Herod  could  find  any  fault 
in  Jesus,  and  he  therefore  proposed 
to  release  him.  This  was  of  course 
bitterly  and  violently  objected  to  by 
the  traducers.  About  this  time,  the 
day  was  well  advanced  and  a  crowd 
of  people  had  assembled  in  Pilate's 
courtyard  to  ask  for  the  release  of  a 
prisoner.  It  was  the  custom,  at 
each  Passover  Feast,  for  the  Gov- 
ernor to  release  one  condemned 
prisoner.  Herod,  who  knew  some- 
thing of  Jesus'  popularity  asked  the 
people  whom  they  would  prefer  to 
have  pardoned,  Jesus  or  Barabbas. 
Barabbas  was  a  notorious  criminal. 
The  crowd,  instigated  bv  the  priests 
who  were  present,  called  for  the 
pardon  of  Barabbas.  To  this  Pilate 
answered  for  the  third  time  that  he 
could  find  no  reason  f(^r  condemn- 
ing Jesus.  The  priests  then  threat- 
ened that  if  Jesus  were  set  free,  they 
would  report  to  the  Roman  emperor 
that  Pilate  himself  was  in  league 
with  Jesus  to  take  Palestine  from 
the  Romans.  This  of  course  fright- 
ened Pilate,  and  led  him  to  deliver 
Jesus  over  to  his  enemies.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  Pilate  "washed 
his  hands  before  the  multitude,  say- 
ing, I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
this  just  person."  The  people  an- 
swered, "His  blood  be  on  us  and  on 
our  children." 

Again  Jesus  was  dressed  in  king- 
ly robes;  a  crown  of  thorns  was 
pressed  upon  his  head,  and  in  mock- 
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ery  they  cried,  "Hail,  King:  of  the 
Jews." 

Before  pronouncing:  final  judgf- 
ment  upon  Jesus,  Herod  ag^ain 
spoke  with  the  priests,  in  an  attempt 
to  save  him.  It  was  of  no  avail. 
To  satisfy  the  priests,  and  to  make 
his  own  position  more  secure,  Pilate 
at  length  condemned  Jesus  to  be 
crucified,  and  delivered  him  over 
to  those  in  charge  of  executions  (1). 
This  was  about  12  o'clock,  Friday. 
Thus  was  the  Savior  of  men  con- 
demned, by  wicked  men,  to  die  the 
death  of  a  criminal. 


Review  and  Questions. 
How    did    Jesus    spend    Wednes- 
amonj?  the 


1. 
day? 

2.  What     day,    famous 
Jews,  was  Thursday? 

3.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
feast  of  the  Passover?  How  was  it 
celebrated  ? 

4.  Describe  the  events  of  the  Last 
Supper. 


(1)  Math.     27:11-30.    Mark     15:1-20. 
Luke  23:1-25.   John  18:28-40;   19:1-16. 


5.  When  and  where  was  the  sacra- 
ment instituted? 

6.  After  the  Supper,  where  did  Je- 
sus and  his  apostles  f?o? 

7.  Describe  the  Savior's  agony  and 
prayer  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 

S.  How  and  where  was  Jesus  at  last 
arrested  ? 

9.  Relate  the  story  of  Peter  and  the 
high  priests'  servant. 

10.  Tell  the  story  of  the  trial  before 
Calaphas  and  the  Sanhedrln. 

11.  On  what  charge  did  Calaphas 
condemn  Jesus? 

12.  Where  was  Jesus  next  taken? 
Why? 

13.  What  charge  did  the  Jews  bring 
against  Jesus  before  Pilate? 

14.  How  did  Pilate  satisfy  himself 
that  the  charge  against  Jesus  was 
groundless. 

15.  Why  did  Pilate  send  Jesus  to 
Herod?  What  was  the  result  of  the 
examination  before  Herod? 

16.  What  attemot  did  Pilate  next 
make  to  liberate  Jesus? 

17.  What  threat  did  the  priests  make 
against  Pilate,  if  he  did  not  condemn 
Jesus? 

18.  What  did  Pilate  do  before  declar- 
ing Jesus  guilty? 

19.  On  what  day  did  this  occur?  At 
what  time  of  the  day? 

20.  What  was  the  end  of  Judas  Is- 
cariot  ? 

21.  Tell  the  story  of  Peter's  three- 
fold denial  of  the  SaWor. 


IN  THE  REALM  OF  GIRLHOOD. 

LESSON    VI. 

(For  second  meeting  in  March,  Junior  class.) 


DRESS. 


"God  has  put  robes  of  beauty  and  of 
glory  upon  all  his  works.  Every  flow- 
er is  dressed  in  richness,  every  star  is 
veiled  in  brightness,  every  bird  is 
clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  the 
most  exquisite  taste.  The  cattle 
upon  the  thousand  hills  are  dressed 
by  the  hand  divine.  Who.  study- 
ing God  in  his  works,  can  doubt 
that  he  will  smile  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  correct  taste  manifested  by 
his  children  in  clothing  the  forms  he 
has  made  them?" 


Female  loveliness  never 
appears  to  so  ^ood  ad- 
vantap^c  as  when  set  off 
by  simplicity  of  dress. 
Yet  the  craving  for  expensive  and 
showy     clothing-    makes    otherwise 


Dress 

and 

Morals. 


attractive  g^irls  thoughtless  and  sel- 
fish. 

Often  this  great  desire  causes  in- 
dulgent parents  to  make  sacrifices 
and  to  go  beyond  their  means  to 
gratify  their  daughters'  vanity. 

If  the  girl  is  earning^  money  she 
forgets  about  the  many  little  com- 
forts for  her  mother,  or  for  the 
home,  that  her  money  could  buy, 
and,  to  gratify  her  own  desires,  she 
purchases  wearing  apparel  which 
only  the  wealthy  should  afford.  If 
she  is  dressed  in  the  latest  style  it 
matters  not  how  mother  is  dressed. 
If    the   purse  is   not  sufficient  the 
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question  of  how  to  obtain  what  she 
wants  becomes  the  ruling  thought 
of  her  life  and  in  many  cases  debt, 
theft  and  moral  ruin  is  the  result. 

Girls  should  not  feel  when  earn- 
ing money  that  they  have  a  right  to 
spend  it  all  upon  themselves,  for  no 
one  is  wholly  independent.  Upon 
every  person  rests  certain  family, 
social  and  religious  obligations 
which  he  or  she  is  in  duty  bound  to 
respect. 

As  in  the  changing 
Suitability  scenes  of  a  play  we  look 
Y^^^^  for    a  change   of  cos- 

tumes, so  is  it  in  real 
life.  The  dress  which  is  best  fit- 
ted for  the  performing  of  home 
duties  would  be  very  much  out  of 
place  in  a  ball  room. 

For  the  helper,  who  shares  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  which 
rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  often 
ovei:-worked  mother,  a  dress  of 
some  washable  material  is  best,  as  it 
can  be  cleansed  often,  thus  enabling 
the  wearer  to  appear  fresh  and 
neat.  The  untidily  dressed  girl  will 
do  her  work  in  a  careless  manner 
while  her  clean,  neat  sister  will  do 
her  work  well.  To  dress  in  a  slov- 
enly manner  is  unpardonable.  A 
clean  colored  apron  should  always 
protect  the  dress  while  doing  dirty 
work. 

A  time  of  "cleaning  up"  for  all 
should  be  found  each  day.  If  chil- 
dren'become  accustomed  to  being 
made  clean  and  tidy  in  the  after- 
noon they  will  naturally  be  more 
lady-like  and  gentlemanly,  while 
the  young  ladies  will  feel  more  com- 
fortable to  engage  in  the  many 
lighter  duties  of  the  home,  in  some 
recreation,  or  in  entertaining  a 
friend  should  one  call. 

A  modest  woman  will 
Street  dress  modestly ;  a  really 

refined  and  intelligent 
woman  will  beai  the  marks  of  care- 
ful selection  whether  at  home  or 
abroad. 


Many  of  the  fads  and  fancies 
which  become  the  rage,  are  intro- 
duced by  those,  the  mention  of 
whose  name  and  purpose  would 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 
cheeks  of  others  who  are  often  the 
first  to  adopt  them. 

Fashions  are  accepted  without 
thought  of  how  or  where  they  orig- 
inated and,  when  they  are  not  in 
harmony  with  good  taste  and  mod- 
esty, will  bring  unfavorable  com- 
ment upon  those  who  follow  them. 

Dresses  which  are  to  be  worn  on 
the  street  should  be  characterized 
by  a  complete  absence  of  any  fea- 
ture that  would  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  the  wearer.  Because  people 
turn  to  look  is  not  always  proof 
that  they  are  admiring. 

Dress  has  a  great  eflfect  upon  our 
actions.  Often  a  girl  who  is  elab- 
orately dressed  will  carry  herself  in 
a  haughty  manner,  or,  if  she  fears 
that  her  dress  is  not  being  observed, . 
in  a  flippant  way  which  calls  forth 
only  the  disapproval  of  pure  minded 
men  and  the  hearty  disgust  of  her 
genteel  sisters. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  observe  the 
woman  who  talks  above  the  din  of 
the  street  noise,  whose  laugh  will  be 
heard  for  a  block  and  who  carries 
herself  as  though  she  were  the  only 
person  worth  noticing?  You  will 
always  find  her  dressed  with  start- 
ling eflfect.  She  is  sure  to  have  on 
a  large  picture  (?)  hat;  her  sleeves 
will  either  be  very  tight  or  as  big 
as  balloons,  as  the  fashion  may 
suggest.  If  she  wears  beads  there 
will  be  a  yard  or  two  of  them.  Her 
jewels,  whether  paste  or  genuine 
will  be  the  largest  procurable,  and 
there  will  te  a  noticeable  eflfort  to 
"keep  up"  with  the  fashions. 

The  Lord,  knowing  the  effect  of 
dress  upon  His  daughters,  has  said, 
"Let  all  your  garments  be  plain." 
This  injunction  should  be  especially 
applied  in  street  wear. 
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The  richest  dress  is  always  worn  on 
the  soul.  God  has  made  it  our  high- 
est, holiest  duty  to  dress  the  mind  he 
has  griven  us. 

Compare  a  well  dressed 

School.  body  with  a   well  dressed 

mind;  compare  a  taste  for 

dress    with    a    taste    for 

knowledge, culture,  virtue  and  piety. 

In  the  school-room  is  found  one 
phase  of  social  life.  There  ability 
and  not  wealth  should  rule.  Many 
girls  wear  more  costly  clothes  to 
school  than  others  can  afford  for 
their  ''Sunday  best."  Class-mates, 
rich  and  poor,  must  mingle  together 
and  to  avoid  slights  and  the  hurting 
of  proper  pride  some  schools  are 
today  adopting  uniforms  which  all 
students  must  wear  during  school 
hours. 

School  dresses  should  be  plain, 
neat,  clean,  and  comfortable.  The 
student  should  bathe  and  change 
her  underwear  often. 

Washed  hair  and  neck  ribbons 
are  far  superior  to  soiled  ones.  A 
spotless  handkerchief  should  always 
be  at  hand,  while  the  hair  should 
be  well  combed  and  neatly  arranged, 
the  shoes  shining  and  the  stockings 
whole  and  clean. 

As  Commencement  Day 
Graduating  draws  near  the  graduat- 
Dress.  ing     dress     becomes     a 

subject  of  grave  import- 
ance. The  wealthiest  girls  usually 
set  the  example  which  often  im- 
poses a  hardship  upon  the  parents 
of  the  others.  A  pretty  white  dress 
is  good  enough :  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  material  should  be  costly 
nor  that  it  should  be  profusely 
trimmed  with  ribbons  and  laces. 
Then  there  is  the  unnecessary  class 
day  dress,  not  always  white, 
but  according  to  custom,  must 
be  new ;  and,  if  possible,  hat, 
gloves  and  shoes  to  match 
must  be  provided.  By  allowing 
these  customs  to  govern,  a  time 
which  should  bring  joy  to  the  stu- 


dent and  satisfaction  to  the  parents, 
becomes  a  dread  to  both. 

The  person  of  strong  character 
is  not  the  person  who  allows  custom 
to  dictate,  but  who  follows  the  con- 
viction of  good  judgment. 
The  The  working  girl's  dress 

Vage  should    be    modest  and 

""*^*  appropriate       for      her 

work,  the  material  should 
be  serviceable,  color  quiet  and  style 
one  that  affords  freedom  of  move- 
ment. The  very  thin  waist  and 
tightly  yoked  skirt,  and  the  so- 
called  "fashionable  dresses*'  which 
immodestly  display  the  figure  are 
not  for  those  claiming  to  be  Latter- 
day  Saints.  She  whose  attire  les- 
sens her  own  dignitv  and  self- 
respect  will  not  receive  dignified,  re- 
spectful treatment  from  others. 

Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that 
outward  adorning  of  plaiting-  the  hair, 
and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting 
on  of  apparel:  but  let  it  be  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not 
corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  Sipirit.  which  is  In  the 
sight  of  God  o£  great  price."  I  Peter, 
3:   3,  4. 

When  preparing  for  the 
Wedding  wedding-day,  how  much 
Outfit.  more  real  pleasure  there 

is  in  providing  the  linen 
and  supplies  for  the  new  home  than 
in  spending  all  and  very  likely  run- 
ning in  debt  for  the  expensive  wed- 
ding gown  which  will  be  of  little  or 
no  service  after  the  wedding  day! 
The  bride  is  the  svmbol  of  maiden- 
ly purity  and  beauty,  and  the  dress 
should  be  a  fitting  adornment — al- 
ways modest.  Low  neck  and  short 
sleeves  for  a  bride  are  unbecoming 
and  are  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
fashion  as  well  as  modesty. 

The  love  of  beauty  and 
Ertravagance  refinement     belongs     to 

every  true  woman.    She 

ought  to  desire,  in  mod- 
eration, pretty  dresses,  and  delight 
in  beautiful  colors.  She  ought  to 
take  a  certain,  not  too  great  pride 


in 
Dress. 
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in  herself  and  have  all  belonging:  to 
her  well-chosen,  neat  and  in  good 
taste,  avoiding  extremes. 

By  using  a  little  taste  in  remod- 
eling what  they  have,  many  girls 
equal  their  companions  who  think 
making  over  a  waste  of  time.  A 
retrimmed  hat,  an  altered  dress,  or 
a  home  made  collar,  when  well 
done,  is  a  credit  to  any  girl.  Much 
depends  upon  management,  the  care 
taken  of  garments  and  good  judg- 
ment in  turning  everything  to  ac- 
count. 

The  most  appropriate 
Becoming-  and  becoming  dress,  is 
gg°^  that  which  so  harmon- 

izes with  the  figure  as  to 
make  the  apparel  unobserved.  When 
any  particular  portion  of  it  claims 
the  attention  there  is  a  defect. 
There  should  always  be  a  harmoni- 
ous adaptation  of  one  article  of  at- 
tire to  another,  as  also  to  the  size, 
figure  and  complexion  of  the  wear- 
er. A  modest  countenance  and  neat 
figure,  unexpensively  attired,  wins 
commendation  while  boldness  clad 
in  the  richest  satin  repels.  One 
should  dress  within  one's  means. 
Manners  do  quite  as  much  to  set  off 
clothes  as  clothes  do  to  set  ott  a 
graceful  person. 

To  be  kept  looking  well, 
^*^  clothes  must  have  care. 

Ootlifag.        Always    lay     a     dress 
smoothly  over  the  back 
of  a  chair  or  hang  it  up  immediately 
after  taking  it  off. 

Shoes  when  not  in  use  should  be 
put  away  from  the  dust. 

Gloves  should  always  be  straight- 
ened and  laid  away  with  care. 

Ribbons  should  be  folded. 

The  trimmed  skirts  worn  at  pres- 
ent, especially  the  pleated  ones, 
should  be  pressed  occasionally. 
Home,  school  and  street  dresses 
soon  appear  rumpled  i(  neglected, 
but  a  good  sponging  and  pressing 
will  renew  them.  If  the  best  dress 
must  be  worn  in  the  kitchen  for  an 


hour  or  so  see  that  it  is  well  pro- 
tected by  a  large  apron. 

The  foundation  for  the 
™«°"*'*  attainment  of  many  of 
Dra«.  our  ideals  lies  in  a  high 

standard  of  personal 
cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  body^ 
hair,  nails,  teeth,  and  clothing.  How 
should  we  dress  to  do  our  house 
work?  After  work  is  done?  For 
a  party,  dance,  theater  or  anything 
away  from  home  ?  A  bath  and  then 
every  stitch  of  clothing  clean  and 
whole.  Then  no  matter  how  plain 
and  simple  the  dress  we  wear,  we 
are  clothed  with  a  dignity  and  self- 
respect  that  has  no  equal.  Under 
other  conditions  we  may  have  a 
beautiful  dress  but  if  the  rest  of  the 
clothing:  is  not  in  harmony  we  are 
inwardly  ashamed.  Girls  let's  not 
be  ashamed.  Don't  wear  waists  so 
thin  and  underwear  so  low-cut  that 
your  skin  shows  plainly  through.  It 
is  not  seemly  and  takes  from  your 
daintiness,  sweetness  and  modesty, 
every  time  you  do  it.  And  it  causes 
more  blushes  to  mantle  the  cheeks 
of  your  boy  friends  than  you  ever 
dream  of.  Let  your  attraction  and 
charm  be  in  the  sweetness  of  your 
face  and  the  genuineness  of  a  lofty 
character  and  the  purity  of  your 
speech. 

Questions. 

1.  When  does  the  human  form  ap- 
pear best  clothed? 

2.  What  does  the  craving*  for  costly 
clothes  lead  to? 

3.  What  should  the  wage  earner  do 
for  her  mother  and  home? 

4.  Why     are    wash    goods   best   for 
home  work  dresses? 

5.  How   is  our  work  Judged  bv  our 
appearance? 

6.  Why  should  fashions  be  carefully 
considered  before  they  are  adopted? 

7.  Why   should    the   mind   be   richly 
dressed? 

8.  What    should    characterize    street 
dress. 

9.  How  are  we  aftected  by  dress? 

10.  Give    personal    observation    as    to 
the  relation  of  dress  to  action. 

11.  What    value   has   the    wearing   of 
uniforms  in  schools? 
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12.  Why     is    commencement    day  a 
burden  to  many? 

13.  Describe     an    appropriate    dress 
for  the  wagre  earner. 

14.  How    far    should    a   woman    take 
pride  in  dress? 


15.  What  must  be  considered  in 
dressing:  becominjfly? 

16. 'How  do  urood  manners  improve 
one's  dress? 

17.  Why  do  all  clothes  need  care? 


LITERARY   STUDIES. 

THird  Year's    Covirse. 
LESSON    VI. 

(For  second  meeting  in  March.  Senior  Class.) 
LORD   BYRON. 


The  fearful  deeds  which  followed 
close  upon  the  triumph  of  the  Rev- 
olutionsts  in  France,  checked  the 
enthusiasm  for  liberty  which  so 
many  had  been  voicing;.  Many  re- 
coiled when  they  saw  how  cruel 
were  the  lower  classes  when  they 
got  power.  Napoleon  was  fast  hur- 
rying France  back  into  despotic 
rule.  In  England,  the  government 
refused  much  needed  reforms  lest 
change  should  cause  a  "Reign  of 
Terror*'  there. 

But  though  much  was  done  to 
extinguish  the  spark,  it  smouldered 
ready  to  spring  into  a  flame  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  When  The 
Holy  Alliance  was  formed  by  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  (1815)  many 
could  see  that  back  of  its  avowed 
purpose  (to  promote  peace  and 
good  will)  was  the  determination  to 
crush  out  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
England  was  passing  through  a 
crucial  period  in  her  history.  On 
the  one  hand  was  the  government 
deep  set  in  its  conservatism ;  on  the 
other  the  people  overtaxed,  discon- 
tented, almost  at  starvation's  gate 
through  crop  failure,  clamoring  for 
recognition.  In  the  works  of  four 
poets.  Lord  Byron,  Percy  B.  Shel- 
ley, Thomas  Campbell,  and  Thomas 
Moore  do  we  find  an  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  this  time. 

They  each  loved  liberty  and  ad- 


vocated reform,  but  perhaps  Byron 
most  truly  represents  the  times. 

George  Gordon  Byron  was  bom 
in  London,  January  22,  1788.  His 
far  distant  ancestors  were  among 
the  Conqueror's  knights ;  his  grand- 
father, "Soulweather  Jack,"  was  a 
noted  admiral.  Byron  said,  "He 
had  no  rest  on  sea,  nor  I  on  shore." 
His  tales  furnished  Byron  with 
many  ideas  for  the  shipwreck  canto 
in  Don  Juan,  His  father,  "Mad 
Jack,"  was  a  profligate;  his  mother, 
Catherine  Gordon,  was  an  impul- 
sive woman  with  a  fiery  temper. 
Such  ancestry  foreshadows  the 
tragic  life  of  the  poet.  He  was  his 
parents'  only  child,  but  his  father 
had  a  daughter,  Augusta,  by  a  pre- 
vious marriage. 

After  his  father  had  squandered 
his  wife's  fortune,  he  left  her  short- 
ly after  the  birth  of  her  son.  Thus 
the  boy  was  left  solely  to  the  care 
of  his  mother,  who  ran  the  gauntlet 
all  the  way  from  maudlin  tender- 
ness to  wild  fury  just  as  the  whim 
seized  her. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  he 
grew  up  sullen,  defiant  and  way- 
ward ?  Added  to  his  other  misfor- 
tunes he  was  born  lame.  As  in  so 
many  other  cases  this  made  him 
over-sensitive,  proud  and  deter- 
mined to  cover  the  defect  as  far  as 
possible  by  brilliancy  of  mind. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  through  the 
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death  of  a  relative,  he  became  a 
lord.  When  twelve  years  old  he 
was  sent  to  Harrow  and  from  there 
to  Cambridge.  His  school  record 
was  not  a  credit  to  him.  He  neg- 
lected his  studies  and  was  a  leader 
in  rebellions  against  the  authorities 
in  the  schools  he  attended.  He  read 
a  great  deal  and  this  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  his  writings.  He 
was  devotedly  attached  to  some  of 
his  school  mates.  One  time  when 
he  was  at  Harrow  a  big  boy  claimed 
the  right  to  flog  little  Peel,  Byron's 
friend.  The  little  fellow  objected 
so  his  tormentor  twisted  his  arm 
and  began  beating  it  on  the  inner 
fleshy  side.  Byron  was  too  small 
to  fight  the  offender  so  with  tearful 
eyes  and  a  flushed  face  he  asked 
how  many  stripes  he  meant  to  in- 
flict. "Why,  you  little  rascal,  what 
is  that  to  you?"  was  the  answer, 
"Because,  if  you  please.  I  would 
take  half,"  said  Byron  holding  out 
his  arm.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
give  succor  and  in  his  latter  days 
in  Italy  it  is  said  that  he  gave  atway 
a  thousand  pounds  out  of  every  four 
thousand  he  spent. 

He  was  an  extremist  in  every- 
thing. He,  like  Burns,  had  many 
k)ve  affairs.  He  would  at  times  al- 
most starve  himself  for  fear  of 
growing  fat ;  then  he  would  eat  and 
drink  gluttonously.  He  often 
turned  night  into  day.  He  once 
wrote  in  his  journal,  I  have  hardly 
had  a  wink  of  sleep  this  week  past. 
— I  will  work  the  mine  of  my  youth 
to  the  last  vein  of  the  ore,  and  then 
— good  night.  I  have  lived,  and  am 
content."  Such  a  life  wears  out 
body  and  brain  and  he  would  have 
spells  of  deep  despondency.  Beyle, 
who  lived  with  Byron  several 
weeks,  says  that  on  certain  days  he 
was  mad;  on  others  when  in  the 
presence  of  beautiful  things  he  be- 
came sublime.  Music  made  him 
weep.  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes 
Lord  Byron  as  being  "a  man  of  real 


goodness  of  heart,  and  the  kindest 
and  best  feelings  miserably  thrown 
away  by  his  foolish  contempt  of 
public  opinion.  Instead  of  being 
warned  or  checked  by  public  oppo- 
sition, it  roused  him  to  go  in  a 
worse  strain,  as  if  he  said,  *Ay,  you 
don't  like  it;  well,  you  shall  have 
something  worse  for  your  pains.' " 

While  an  undergraduate,  he  pub- 
lished "Hours^  of  Idleness/'  The 
Edinburgh  Re'view  gave  a  scathing 
review  of  it  and  Byron  retorted  in 
the  satire  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers, 

In  June,  1809,  he  began  his  for- 
eign travels.  He  spent  some  time  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  cruised 
around  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
greatly  incensed  when  he  saw  the 
marbles  taken  from  the  acropolis  by 
Lord  Elgin  to  the  British  museum. 

In  181 1  he  reached  London.  The 
following  year  the  first  two  cantos 
of  Childe  Harold,  which  he  had 
written  during  his  travels,  were 
published.  This  work  founded  a 
new  school  of  poetry.  We  can 
hardly  understand  its  instant  and 
wonderful  success.  "I  awoke  one 
morning  and  found  myself  famous," 
said  Byron.  The  first  edition  was 
soon  exhausted.  Its  success  sur- 
passed Scott's  ''Lay." 

"At  his  door  most  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  dav  presented  them- 
selves,— some  of  them  persons 
whom  he  had  much  wronged  in  his 
satire,  but  who  now  forgot  their 
resentment  in  generous  admiration. 
From  morning  till  night  the  most 
flattering  testimonies  of  his  success 
crowded  his  table — from  the  grave 
tributes  of  the  statesman  and  the 
philosopher  down  to  (what  flattered 
him  still  rnore)  the  romantic  billet 
of  some  incognita  or  the  pressing 
note  of  invitation  from  some  fair 
leader  of  fashion ;  and  in  place  of 
the  desert  which  London  had  been 
to  him  but  a  few  weeks  before,  he 
now  not  only  saw  the  whole  splen- 
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did  interior  of  hi^h  life  thrown  open 
to  receive  him,  but  found  himself 
among-  its  illustrious  crowds  the 
most  distinguished  object." 

His  success  stimulated  him  and 
during  the  next  two  years  he  wrote 
a  scries  of  metrical  romances  tinged 
by  his  Mediterranean  travels,  all  be- 
ing eastern  in  subject.  The  Giaour, 
The  Bride  of  Abydos,  The  Corsair, 
Lara,  The  Sie^e  oj  Corinth,  and 
Parisimi  were  written  at  this  time. 
They  were  eagerly  bought  and  read 
and  their  author  became  the  lion  of 
the  hour.  They  all  show  his  pas- 
sion and  rhetorical  power. 

In  1815,  he  married  Miss  Mil- 
banke.  About  a  year  after  their 
marriage  she  left  him  taking  with 
her  their  five  weeks  old  daughter, 
Ada.  The  reasons  for  their  separa- 
tion are  not  fully  known,  although 
many  claimed  that  Byron's  immor- 
alities were  so  great  that  his  wife 
could  not  forgive  him. 

And  now  tliat  London  which  had 
so  recently  lionized  him  turned  up- 
on him  its  keenest  disapproval. 
Stung^,  by  what  he  thought  its  in- 
justice, he  left  England  forever  in 
18 16.  He  journeyed  through  the 
Netherlands,  visited  Waterloo  and 
Switzerland  and  settled  near  Lake 
Leman,  where  began  a  friendship 
between  him  and  Shellev.  Later  he 
went  high  into  the  mountains  and 
saw  "the  panorama  of  cloud,  snow- 
peak,  avalanche,  cliff,  and  pine  for- 
est," which  he  used  in  the  witch 
drama  of  Manfred.  The  Prisoner  of 
Chilian  the  best  of  his  narrative  ro- 
monccs  and  the  third  canto  of 
Child e  Harold,  which  contains  his 
marvelous  description  of  Waterloo 
were  written  at  this  time.  After 
finishing  Childe  Harold,  Cain,  Man- 
fred, and  Don  Juan  he  seemed  to 
weary  of  poetry  and  in  July,  1823, 
started  with  ammunition  and  money 
to  join  the  Greeks  in  their  uprising 
against  the  Turks.  He  lived  and 
worked   amon^  them   under  great 


difficulties,  but  before  he  could  g^o 
into  battle  with  them  he  died  of 
malarial  fever  in  April,  1824. 

His  work  was  brilliant  and  has 
g^reat  vitality,  but  he  was  careless  of 
details.  In  satire  shown  in  Don 
Jtcan  and  The  Vision  of  Judgment 
he  surpasses  other  modem  writers 
and  stands  a  successor  to  Dryden 
and  Pope.  He  had  an  insatiate 
thirst  for  pleasure  and  was  egotis- 
tical to  an  extreme.  He  could  not 
get  away  from  himself  and  his  own 
personality,  hence  he  portrayed  only 
one  type  of  hero  in  all  his  works. 

In  his  Ode  To  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte he  paid  his  famous  tribute  to 
Washington : 

Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose 

When  grazing  on  the  Great; 

Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows. 

Nor  despicable  state? 

Yes — one — the        first — the        last— the 

best — 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  West. 
Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeath  the  name  of  Washington, 
To   make   men   blush     there    was    but 

one." 

The  Destruction  of  Semiacherib 
(one  of  the  "Hebrew  Melodies") 
is  one  of  the  best  known  of  his  short 
poems.    (Read  it.) 

Childe  Harold  relates  the  experi- 
ences of  a  youth  (Harold)  who 
"felt  the  fullness  of  satiety;"  and 
who  loathed  in  his  native  land  to 
dwell.  He  had  run  sin's  long  laby- 
rinth without  having  atoned  for  his 
misdeeds.  He  spent  his  time  trav- 
eling and  throughout  the  poem  are 
splendid  descriptions  of  the  places 
he  visited.  This  is  the  first  stanza 
of  his  farewell  to  his  fatherland. 


Adieu,  adieu!   my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue; 

The   night-winds     sigh,     the    breakers 

roar, 
And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 
We  follow  in  his  flight; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee. 
My  native  Land — Good  Night  I 

This  is  his  tribute  to  nature, 
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Dear  nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still. 

Thougrh  always  chanKlngr  in  her  aspect 
mild. 

From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my 
fill. 

Her  never-weaned.  thouf?h  not  her  fa- 
vored child. 

Oh!  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild. 

Where  nothing  polish'd  dares  pollute 
her  path. 

To  me  by  day  or  night  she  ever  smiled. 

Though  I  have  marked  her  when  none 
other  hath. 

And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and 
loved  her  best  in  wrath. 

In  musing  over  the  downfall  of 
Greece  he  says, 

A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form 
a  state; 

An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust;  and 
when 

Can  man  its  shattered  splendor  reno- 
vate, 

Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish 
Tirtie  und  Fate? 

Read  Canto  III  :X VII,— XXVIII 
for  his  wonderful  lines  on  Water- 
loo.   Speaking^  of  Napoleon  he  says, 

Oh.  more  or  less  than  man — in  high  or 
low. 

Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the 
fleld; 

Now  making  monarchs'  necks  thy  foot- 
stool, now 

More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught 
to  yield; 

An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  com- 
mand,  rebuild. 

But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion, 
nor, 

However  deeply  in  men's  spirits 
sknrd, 

Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the 
lust  of  war, 

Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave 
the  loftiest  star. 

Note  his  love  of  liberty  in  this : 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquered 

be. 
And  Freedom  find  no  champion  and  no 

child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  armed  and  un- 

deflled? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nourished   in 

the  wild. 
Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  'midst  the 

roar 
of    cataracts,    whose    nursing    Nature 

smiled 
On  infant  Washington?    Has  Earth  no 

more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Eu- 
rope no  such  shore? 


At  one  time  after  saying  that  no 
home  woos  him  he  says, 

Then  let  the  winds  howl  on!  their  har- 
mony 

Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the 
night 

The  sound  shall  temper  with  the 
owlet's  cry. 

Aa  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading 
light. 


Note    this 
Time, 


exquisite     tribute    to 


Oh  Time!   the  beautifter  of  the  dead, 

Adorner  of  the  ruin,  comforter 

And  only  healer  when   the  heart   hath 

bled— 
Time!    the   corrector   where   our  judg- 
ments err, 
The  test  of  truth,  love,  sole  philosopher. 
For  all   beside   are  sophists,   from   thy 

thrift. 
Which  never  looses  though  it  doth  de- 
fer— 
Time,  the  avenger!  unto  thee  I  lift 
My  hands,    and   eyes,    and   heart,    and 
crave  of  thee  a  gift." 

He  is  the  poet  of  the  ocean.  Read 
his  Childe  Harold.  Canto  IV, 
CLXXVIII— CLXXXIV. 

There    is   a    pleasure    in    the    pathless 

woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I   love   not   Man   the   less,   but   Nature 

more. 
From   these   our  Interviews,   in   which 

I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  be- 
fore, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot 
all  conceal. 

Roll    on,    thou    deep    and    dark    blue 
Ocean — roll! 

Ten    thousand   fleets   sweep   over   thee 
in  vain: 

Man   marks  the   earth   with   ruin — his 
control 

Stops  with  the  shore; — upon  the  wat- 
ery  plain 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth 
remain 

A   shadow   of   man's   ravage,    save    his 
own. 

When,   for  a  moment,   like  a   drop   of 
rain, 

He    sinks    into    thy    depths    with    bub- 
bling groan. 

Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uiicoffin'd, 
and  unknown. 

*      •      *      •      * 

Thou   glorious   mirror,    where    the   Al- 
mighty's  form 
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Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  grale, 

or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving; — boundless,      endless, 

and  sublime — 
The    image    of    Eternity — the    throne 
Of  the   Invisible;    even  from   out  thy 

slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made; 

each  zone 
Obeys  thee;   thou  goest  forth,   dread, 

fathomless,  alone. 

And   I   have   loved   thee,   Ocean!    and 

my  Joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast 

to  be 
Borne  like  thy  bubbles  onward:  from 

a  boy 
I   wanton'd   with   thy   breakers — they 

.    to  me 
Were  a  delight:  and  if  the  freshening 

sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing 

fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And    trusted    to   thy   billows   far   and 

near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — 

as  I  do  here. 

He  is  also  the  poet  of  mountains. 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  moun- 
tains; 

They  crowned  him  long  ago 

On  a  thcone  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of 
clouds. 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 

Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced. 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand, — Manfred. 

How  beautiful  are  these  Hues  to 

evening, 

Ave  Marie!  blessed  be  the  hour! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot  whore  I 

so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in    its     fullest 

power 
Sink   o'er   the   earth   so   beautiful   and 

soft, 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  dis- 
tant tower. 


Or  the  faint  dying     day    hymn    stole 

aloft. 
And   not  a  breath   crept  through   the 

rosy  air, 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem*d  stirr'd 

with  prayer. 
Soft  hour!   which  makes  the  wish  and 

melts  the  heart. 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas  on  tbe  first 

day: 
When   they   from   their   sweet   friends 

are  torn  apart; 
Or  fills  with  love  the   pilgrim  on   his 

way. 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him 

start. 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  de- 
cay; 
Is     this    a    fancy    which   our   reason 

scorns? 
Ah!  surely  nothing  dies  but  something 

mourns. 

How  optimistic    is  the    tenor  of 
this, 

For  freedom's  battle  oft  begun. 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though   baffled     oft,    Is   ever    won. — 
Giaour. 

Questions. 

1.  What    were     the    effects    of  the 
French  Revolution? 

2.  What  were  the  conditions  In  Eng- 
land? 

3.  What  poets  voice  the  spirit  of  the 
time? 

4.  Tell  of  the  birth  and  ancestry  of 
Byron. 

5.  What   were   his  chief  character- 
istics? 

6.  Tell  of  his  school  life. 

7.  What  effect  did  his  travels  have 
upon  his  writings? 

8.  What  first  made  him  famous? 

9.  Name     some     of     his     principal 
poems. 

10.  Give  a  review  of  one  of  his  poems 
with  quotations  from  it. 

11.  Tell  of  his  last  years. 

12.  Quote  a  favorite  passage. 
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Continued  from  page  79. 
Corn   Bread. 

4  cups  buttermilk  or  sour  milk. 

2^  cups  corn  meal. 

%  cup  flour. 

8   melted  tablespoons   shortening. 

1  scant  teaspoon  salt. 

2  teaspoons  soda. 

Part  sour  cream  may  be  used  omit- 
ting the  shortening. 

Hash. 

1  quart  chopped  potatoes  cooked  oi 
raw. 

1  pint  chopped  left  over  meat. 

1   small  onion  chopped   fine,   pepper 


and  salt  to  taste,  moisten  with  meat 
liquor,  cold  gracy,  oi.  milk.  If  potatoes 
are  raw  cook  half  ai\  nour  slowly. 

Griddle  Cakes. 

2  cups  buttermilk. 

1  heaping  cup  flour. 
%  cup  corn  meal. 
%    teaspoon   salt. 

2  teaspoons  soda. 

Syrup. 

Where  maple  syrup  can  not  be  ob- 
tained, a  very  nice  syrup  for  griddle 
cakes  can  be  made  fropi  either  white 
or  brown  sugar.  1  cup  sugar  to  one  of 
water,  and  boll  ten  minutes.  Use  hot 
or  cold. 
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remarkable:  parallels. 

Osborne   WidtAoe,   Latter-day  Saints'  University. 

Til.     PROMISES   OF   DIVINE    POWER. 


"But  that  ye  may  know,"  said 
Jesus  once  to  the  scribes,  "that  the 
Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise, 
and  taJce  up  thy  bed,  and  ^o  thy 
way  into  thine  house."  And  im- 
mediately he  that  was  sick  of  the 
palsy  arose  and  went  before  them 
all.  The  multitude  was  amazed  at 
the  wonder,  and  even  the  scribes 
could  not  deny  that  unanswerable 
evidence  of  divine  power  had  been 
shown  before  them.  At  another 
time,  the  disciples  of  John  the  Bap- 
tizer  came  to  Jesus  and  repeated 
the  queries  of  John,  "Art  thou  he 
that  should  come,  or  look  we  for 
another?"  In  answer  Jesus  said, 
"Go  and  show  John  again  these 
things  which  you  do  hear  and  see ; 
the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  arc  raised  up,  and  the  poor 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them." 
The  performance  of  miracles  was, 
then,  the  evidence  adduced  by  the 
Savior  to  satisfy  John  and  his  dis- 
ciples of  his  own  Messiahship ;  and 
according  to  his  own  words,  Jesus 
healed  the  man  sick  with  palsy  to 
convince  the  reasoning  scribes  that 
the  power  to  forgive  sins  was  pres- 
ent. We  can  not  but  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  performance  of  mir- 
acles may  be  sufficient  evidence  of 


at  least  the  Savior's  divine  author- 
ity. 

Jesus  was  not  alone,  however,  to 
display  such  miraculous  power. 
When  he  called  his  twelve  chosen 
disciples,  he  promised  them  author- 
ity over  "unclean  spirits,  to  cast 
them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of 
sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease." 
The  disciples  went  forth  by  two 
and  two  and  preached  that  men 
should  repent.  "And  they  cast  out 
many  devils,  and  anointed  with  oil 
many  that  were  sick  and  healed 
them."  Again,  the  Lord  chose 
other  seventy  and  sent  them  two 
and  two  into  every  city,  command- 
ing them  to  cry  repentance  and  to 
heal  the  sick.  Afterwards,  "the 
seventy  returned  again  with  joy, 
saying.  Lord,  even  the  devils  are 
subject  unto  us  through  thy  name." 
And,  indeed,  the  seventy  had  cause 
to  rejoice ;  for  was  not  this  wonder- 
ful fulfilment  of  his  promise  evi- 
dence that  their  Master  was  the  Son 
of  God?  And  with  the  gift  of  such 
miraculous  power  could  they  not 
prove  that  they  were  authorized 
servants  of  God? 

In  like  manner,  the  divinely 
chosen  ministers  of  the  gospel  con- 
tinued to  perform  miracles  after 
the  death  of  the  Lord.  He  himself 
had  appeared  and  had  given  this 
promise:     "These  signs  shall   foJ- 
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low  them  that  believe :  In  my  name 
shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  .  .  . 
they  shall  take  up  serpents;  and  if 
they  drink  any  deadly  thin^,  it  shall 
not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands 
on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover." 
That  the  Christians  of  the  primi- 
tive church  were  simple-minded 
enough  to  believe  the  promise,  is 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  James. 
"Is  any  sick  among  you?"  he  asks, 
"let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church;  and  let  them  pray  over 
him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord;  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  heal  the  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up."  And  that 
the  promise  was  fulfilled  and  the 
faith  rewarded  is  proved  by  numer- 
ous instances.  Let  two  of  them 
suffice.  After  Saul,  the  prosecutor, 
had  been  stricken  with  blindness, 
Ananias  came  to  him ;  "and  putting 
his  hands  on  him,  (he)  said, 
Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus, 
that  appeared  to  thee  in  the  way  as 
thou  camest,  hath  sent  me,  that 
thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight." 
Again,  this  same  Saul,  now  known 
as  Paul,  came  to  the  house  of  Pub- 
lius*s  father,  who  lay  sick ;  and  Paul 
"laid  his  hands  on  him  and  healed 
him."  Thus,  even  the  elders  who 
had  never  seen  Jesus  in  life  had 
cause  to  rejoice;  for  to  them,  also, 
his  promise  was  fulfilled,  and  by 
miraculous  signs  they  could  prove 
their  divine  appointment. 


For  many  centuries  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  last  of  the  early 
apostles,  no  genuine  miracles  were 
performed  among  Christians.  In- 
stead of  the  divinely  prescribed  or- 
der taught  by  James,  men  feigned 
to  believe  in  a  degenerate  relic- 
worship.  When  men  became  so  en- 
lightened that  they  could  no  longer 
credit  the  virtues  ascribed  to  the 
supposed  bones  and  relics  of  dead 
saints,     they    began    to  teach  that 


miracles  ceased  in  the  fourth  or  the 
fifth  century.  Mbreover,  it  was 
said  that  miracles  were  designed 
only  for  the  young  and  infant  days 
of  the  church.  But  this  assump- 
tion, it  is  needless  to  say,  is  founded 
on  neither  scripture  nor  revelation. 
That  the  old  signs  were,  on  the 
contrary,  ever  to  follow  those  who 
believed  truly  in  Christ,  was  proved 
when  Joseph  Smith  began  his  di- 
vinely inspired  mission.  The 
Church  had  been  organized  only  a 
few  da}s  when  the  young  prophet 
was  required  to  perform  the  first 
miracle  of  the  last  dispensation. 
Newel  Knight,  who  had  become  in- 
terested in  the  new  revelation,  be- 
came  possessed,  it  seems,  of  an  evil 
spirit.  The  incident  is  so  well 
known  that  it  need  not  be  detailed 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Joseph 
Smith  took  the  afflicted  man  by  the 
hand  and,  "almost  unconsciously," 
rebuked  the  devil.  Immediately 
Newel  Knight  was  made  whole; 
the  restoration  of  miraculous  pow- 
er was  proved.  From  that  time 
forward,  the  Prophet  performed 
numerous  miracles.  Many  of  these 
are  well  attested.  That  which  re- 
stored Mrs.  Johnson's  lame  arm^ 
and  brought  Ezra  Booth,  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  into  the  Church  is 
especially  so.  A  Campbellite  his- 
torian says  that  Joseph  the  Prophet^ 
"taking  Mrs.  Johnson  by  the  hand, 
said  in  a  most  solemn  and  impres- 
sive manner;  'woman,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  com- 
mand thee  to  be  whole,'  and  imme- 
diately left  the  room.  The  company 
were  awe-stricken  at  the  infinite 
presumption  of  the  man,  and  the 
calm  assurance  with  which  he 
spoke.  The  sudden  mental  and 
moral  shock — I  know  not  how  bet- 
ter to  explain  the  well-attested  fact 
— electrified  the  rheumatic  arm — 
Mrs.  Johnson  at  once  lifted  it  with 
ease,  and  on  her  return  hcmie  the 
next  day  she    was   able   to  do  her 
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washing  without  difficulty  or  pain.'* 
We  can  easily  believe  that  the 
company  was  amazed  at  the  mani- 
festation of  such  power.  But  the 
days  were  to  come  when  the 
Prophet  would  do  greater  works 
than  this.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1839,  the  saints  were  just  set- 
tling in  Commerce,  111.  The  region 
was  swampy  and  damp,  and  sick- 
ness soon  spread  throughout  the 
settlement.  The  Proph«it  gave  up 
his  own  home  to  the  siok ;  he  him- 
self lived  in  a  tent  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22nd  of  July,  he  felt 
sorely  grieved  because  of  the  terri- 
ble condition  of  the  people.  He 
prayed  sincerely  to  the  Lord,  and 
immediately  the  power  of  God 
rested  upon  him  mightily.  The 
Prophet  arose  and  proceeded  to  go 
in  and  out  amongst  the  sick  and 
healed  them.  "As  Jesus  healed  all 
the  sick  around  Him  in  His  day,  so 
Joseph,  the  Prophet  of  God,  healed 
all  around  on  this  occasion."  When 
he  had  healed  everyone  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  he  crossed  the 
Mississippi  to  Montrose.  There  he 
entered  the  house  of  Elijah  Ford- 
ham,  'and  performed  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  miracles  of  this  or 
any  age.  I  think  it  so  interesting 
and  important,  that  I  shall  quote  in 
full  the  description  given  by  Presi- 
dent Wilford  Woodruff,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  strange  mani- 
festation. 

"Brother  Fordham,"  says  Presi- 
dent Woodruff,  "had  been  dying 
for  an  hour,  and  we  expected  each 
minute  would  be  his  last.  I  felt  the 
power  of  God  that  was  overwhelm- 
ing his  Prophet.  When  we  entered 
the  house,  Brother  Joseph  walked 
up  to  Brother  Fordham,  and  took 
him  by  the  right  hand;  in  his  left 
hand  he  held  his  hat.  He  saw  that 
Brother  Fordham's  eyes  were 
glazed,  and  that  he  was  speechless 
and  unconscious.  After  holding 
his  hand,  he  looked  down  into  the 


dying  man's  face  and  said :  'Broth- 
er Fordham,  do  you  not  know  me  ?' 
At  first  he  made  no  reply,  but  we 
could  all  see  the  effect  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  resting  upon  him.  He  again 
said:  *EHjah,  do  you  not  know 
me?'  With  a  low  whisper.  Brother 
Fordham  answered,  'Yes!'  The 
Prophet  then  said,  'Have  you  not 
faith  to  be  healed?'  The  answer, 
which  was  a  little  plainer  than  be- 
fore, was:  T  am  afraid  it  is  too 
late.  If  you  had  come  sooner,  I 
think  it  might  have  been.*  He  had 
the  appearance  of  a  man  awaking 
from  sleep.  It  was  the  sleep  of 
death.  Joseph  then  said:  *Do  you 
not  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?' 
'I  do,  Brother  Joseph,'  was  the  re- 
sponse. Then  the  Prophet  of  God 
spoke  with  a  loud  voice,  as  in  the 
majesty  of  the  Godhead,  'Elijah,  I 
command  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  to  arise  and  be  made 
whole!'  The  words  of  the  Prophet 
were  not  like  the  words  of  man,  but 
like  the  voice  of  God.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  house  shook  from  its 
foundation.  Elijah  Fordham  leaped 
from  his  bed  like  a  man  raised  from 
the  dead.  A  healthy  color  came  to 
his  face,  and  life  was  manifested  in 
every  act.  His  feet  were  done  up 
in  Indian  meal  poultices.  He 
kicked  them  off  his  feet,  scattering 
the  contents,  and  then  called  for  his 
clothes  and  put  them  on.  He  asked 
for  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  and 
ate  it ;  then  put  on  his  hat  and  fol- 
lowed us  into  the  street  to  visit 
others  who  were  sick." 

Surely,  this  minute  account  from 
the  pen  of  a  man  who  so  hated  a 
lie  as  did  President  Woodruff,  can 
not  be  passed  over  lightly.  Nor  can 
the  manifestation  be  declared  mere- 
ly a  deception,  for  the  man  Ford- 
ham himself  bore  testimony  of  its 
reality.  He  immigrated  with  the 
saints  to  Utah,  and  died  here  in 
1880,  over  forty  years  after  his 
marvelous  recall  from  death.     And 
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his  descendants  are  with  us  today 
to  repeat  their  father's  testimony, 
and  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
Joseph  Smith  possessed  the  same 
pawer  to  heal  the  sick  and  work 
miracles,  that  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples possessed  in  days  of  old. 

But  as  in  days  of  old,  it  was  not 
the  will  of  God  that  the  great 
Prophet  alone  should  possess  the 
power  to  heal  the  sick.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  known  to  be  a  ^ift 
given  to  all  the  higher  priesthood. 
From  the  first,  the  elders  had  prac- 
tised the  order  of  anointing  the  sick 
with  oil  and  pra}  ing  for  them.  But 
in  1832,  a  little  mi)re  than  two  years 
after  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  the  Lord  gave  a  revelation 
in  which  he  declared  to  the  elders: 
"As  I  said  unto  mine  apostles  I  say 
unto  you  again,  that  every  soul  who 
believeth  on  your  words,  and  is 
baptized  by  water  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  shall  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  these  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe : 

In  my  name  they  shall  do  many 
wonderful  works; 

In  my  name  they  shall  cast  out 
devils ; 

In  my  name  they  shall  heal  the 
sick; 

In  my  name  they  shall  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  and  unstop  the 
ears  of  the  deaf; 

And  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 
shall  speak; 

And  if  any  man  shall  administer 
poison  unto  them  it  shall  not  hurt 
them; 

And  the  poison  of  a  serpent  shall 
not  have  power  to  hurt  them." 

Thus  wonderfully  did  the  Lord 
repeat  the  promise,  and  it  has  been 
fulfilled  in  an  equally  wonderful 
manner.  The  number  of  miracu- 
lous healings  since  1832  is  far  too 
large  to  bear  detailing  here.  But 
in  order  to  show  the  nature  of  these 


miraculous  manifestations,  a  few 
have  been  selected,  almost  at  ran- 
lom,  from  the  records  of  the 
Church.  In  1834,  two  years  after 
the  giving  of  the  promise,  Apostle 
David  W.  Patten,  together  with 
Warren  Parish,  was  laboring  as  a 
missionary  in  Paris,  Henry  county, 
Tennessee.  About  twenty  persons 
were  baptized,  and  there  were  sev- 
eral cases  of  healing.  Of  these,  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Johnston  F.  Lane  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting.  Mrs. 
Lane  "had  been  sick  for  eight 
years,  and  for  the  last  year  (had) 
been  unable  to  walk.  Hearing  of 
the  elders  and  the  faith  thev 
preached,  she  prevailed  on  her  hus- 
band to  send  for  them.  The  woman 
believed  the  testimony  of  (Elder) 
Patten,  who  laid  his  hands  upon 
her,  saying,  'In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  rebuke  the  disorder  and 
command  it  to  depart.'  He  then 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  command- 
ed her  to  arise  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  be  made  whole.  She 
arose  and  was  perfectly  healed." 

Again,  during  the  years  1849  and 
1850  Apostle  Orson  Pratt  collected 
a  number  of  cases  of  miraculous 
healing,  and  published  them. in  the 
Millennial  Star.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  cases  is  that  of 
the  Healing  of  One  Born  Blind,  A 
certain  Elizabeth  Ann  Bounsell  had 
been  miraculously  healed  under  the 
administration  of  the  elders,  and 
the  neighbors  were  considerably 
wrought  up  by  the  incident.  There 
was  one  man,  however,  who  said 
that  the  sign  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  him.  "So  the  mother  took 
another  of  her  daughters,  and  put 
her  upon  his  knee,  and  said,  'Sir,  is 
that  child  blind?'  And  after  he  had 
examined  her  eyes,  he  said,  'She  is.' 
'Well,'  said  the  mother,  'She  was 
born  blind;  and  she  is  now  four 
years  old ;  and  I  am  going  to  take 
her  to  the  Elders  of  our  Church, 
for  them  to  anoint  her  eyes  with 
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oil,  and  lay  their  hands  upon  her; 
and  you  can  call  again,  when  you 
have  time,  and  see  her  with  her 
eyes  opened;  for  I  know  the  Lord 
will  heal  her,  and  she  will  see/ 
Accordingly,  the  mother  brought 
the  child  to  the  Elders,  and  Elder 
John  Hackwell  anointed  her  eyes, 
and  laid  hands  upon  her  only  once ; 
and  the  Lord  heard  his  prayer,  so 
that  the  child  can  now  see  with 
both  of  her  eyes,  as  well  as  any  oth- 
er person." 

And  again,  in  1866,  August 
Frederick  Thomstorff  and  his  wife 
became  members  of  the  Church. 
They  had  no  children.  Shortly 
after  his  conversion.  Brother 
Thomstorff  "was  stricken  down 
with  pneumonia  and  reduced  to  the 
point  of  death.  When  the  physi- 
cians had  given  him  up  to  die,  his 
wife  sent  for  Elder  Carl  Wider- 
burg,  who  administered  to  him  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  prophe- 
sied that  he  should  recover,  go... 
to  Zion  and  have  a  family  of  chil- 
dren  When     the     physicians 

came  the  next  day  To  examine  the 
corpse,'  they  were  startled  to  find 
the  patient  recovering  and  entirely 
out  of  danger,  and  declared  that  a 
great  miracle  had  been  done."  A 
few  years  later,  Elder  Thomstorff 
immigrated  to  America,  and  when 
he  died,  1886,  he  was  the  father  of 
seven  children. 

These  instances  taken  from  the 
period  before  the  birth  of  many  of 
us  show  how  the  power  to  heal  was 
conferred  upon  all  who  held  the 
holy  priesthood — from  the  apostle 
to  the  humblest  missionary.  But 
the  power  was  not  exercised  in  the 
remote  past  only.  It  is  as  strong 
amongst  the  saints  today  as  it  ever 
was,  and  the  following  case  of  a 
Chicago  girl,  shows  how  it  is  at 
present  operating  in  the  missions. 
*'We  had  a  very  remarkable  case  of 
healing  here  last  Sunday  (Septem- 


ber 16,  1904),"  writes  Elder  Ger- 
man E.  Ellsworth.  "A  little  girl, 
Jennie  Hansen,  by  name,  who  had 
heard  of  the  Elders  but  had  never 
seen  them,  came  to  our  meeting 
saying,  if  we  would  bless  her  she 
knew  she  would  get  better.  Her 
family  are  not  members  of  the 
Church.  For  six  years  she  has 
constantly  worn  an  iron  frame 
about  her  body  with  a  brace  to  keep 
her  leg  in  place,  caused  by  its  being 
split,  as  it  were,  when  she  was  four 
years  old.  This  frame  had  caused 
a  large  abscess  on  her  side.  The 
Elders  after  the  morning  meeting 
administered  to  her.  Elder  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff  anointed  and 
Elder  George  A.  Smith  sealed.  The 
child  went  home  and  was  so  happy 
that  she  sang  all  afternoon.  Before 
morning  (Monday)  she  heard  a 
voice  telling  her  to  take  off  the 
frame  and  brace.  She  did  so  and 
went  running  to  her  mother,  who 
slept  in  the  other  end  of  the  flat, 
saying  she  was  getting  well.  By 
Thursday  the  abscess  on  her  side 
was  all  but  gone  and  the  leg  had 
lengthened  some  two  inches  to  the 
length  of  the  other  one.  She  has 
not  used  the  frame  and  brace  since 
she  took  them  off,  though  she  was 
not  able  to  walk  without  them  pre- 
vious to  doing  so."  And  as  far  as 
we  know,  she  is  strong  and  healthy 
today,  and  able  to  walk  and  run 
and  play  as  well  as  do  other  chil- 
dren. 

Now,  the  testimony  of  those  wh/> 
have    furnished   the   facts  of  i\i^%^ 
miraculous      healings — and     IIm/i* 
sands  of  others — is  of  such  H  fm^ 
ture  that  it  can  not  be  ^mU^A  'I  \u 
healing  power  is  strong  am^iiy  fl^* 
saints — and  it  is  real ;  it  i%  ty^  itutt 
deception.     Then  if   J^»iu  uMiMAA 
the  testimony  of  mir;iclr#  ^  A^fi 
dence  of  his  Messiahship,  u^j^y  n,,i 
Joseph  Smith  adduce  ^UMtiy  yn^i 
miracles  as  evidence  i/f  tii*  di/»i^ 
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calling?  If  the  Savior's  promises 
of  divine  power  were  fulfilled  to  the 
disciples,  and  the  fulfilment  is  evi- 
dence that  their  Master  is  the  Son 
of  God,  is  not  the  similar  fulfilment 
of  the  revelations  and  promises  of 
Joseph  Smith  evidence  that  he  is  a 
genuine  prophet  of  God?  Of 
course,  the  importance  of  miracles 
in  general  must  not  be  overestimat- 
ed. Impostors,  we  are  told,  and  the 
devils  may  have  power  to  work 
miracles.  Yet  when  miraculous 
signs  come  in  fulfilment  of  prom- 
ise or  prophecy,  their  value  as  col- 
lateral evidence  is  very  significant. 
If  the  reality  of  the  New  Testament 
miracles  be  denied,  then  the  whole 
system  of  Christian  belief  is  over- 
thrown. Likewise,  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  miracles  of  Joseph 
Smith  were  deceptions,  and  that  his 
promises  of  divine  power  were  not 
fulfilled,  then  Mormonism  also 
would  be  overthrown.  But  the  tes- 
timony of  the  reaHty  of  the  miracles 
of  the  prophet  is  far  too  conclusive 
to  admit  of  doubt,  as  is  also  the 
evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promises.  Mormonism  must  stand, 
therefore,  as  a  divine  religion,  and 
Joseph  Smith  as  a  true  prophet. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate : — ^The 
Savior  of  the  world  performed  mir- 
acles among  men  and  presented 
those  miracles  as  evidence  of  his 
Messiahship.  He  promised  the  di- 
vine power  to  heal  sickness  and  dis- 
ease to  his  apostles  and  to  all  who 
should  believe  them.  The  promise 
was  fulfilled,  and  the  fulfilment  is 
received  as  evidence  as  well  of  the 
Savior's  inspiration  as  of  the  dis- 
ciples' divine  authority.  In  spite  of 
the  doubt  that  has  been  recently 
cast  upon  them,  the  New  Testa- 
ment miracles  are  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  the  authority  of  Jesus 
and  his  disciples. 

Likewise,  in  latter  days,  Joseph 
Smith  performed  very  wonderful 
miracles.      Like    the    Savior,    the 


young  seer  might  present  these 
miracles  as  evidence  of  his  prophet- 
ic calling.  But  the  evidence  is 
stronger  yet.  Through  Joseph 
Smith  were  given  special  promises 
of  power.  Through  him  were  re- 
peated the  great  promises  of  old. 
And  these  promises  were  fulfilled. 
Hundreds  of  marvelous  cures  have 
been  eflfected  through  the  adminis- 
trations of  the  Elders.  Are  these 
facts  less  worthy  of  credence  than 
those  pertaining  to  New  Testament 
times?  Do  they  not  rather  prove 
that  Joseph  Smith,  like  Jesus 
Christ,  possessed  the  gift  of  the 
power  of  God?  Surely,  Mormon- 
ism and  primitive  Christianity  must 
in  this  consideration  stand  or  fall 
together.  If  Joseph  Smith  did  not 
possess  divine  authority,  then  the 
Son  of  man  was  without  it  also. 
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To   have   a  Joy   one   must   share   it. 
Happiness  was  born  a  twin. — ^Bjrron. 

Farewell!    a  word   that  must  be,   and 
hath  been — 


A  sound  which  makes  us  lin^r: — ^yet 

~  "Childe 

Harold,"  Canto  TV, 


-farewell. — Byron,      in 


Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of 

life! 
The    efveningr    beam    that    smiles    the 

clouds  away. 
And  tints  tomorrow  with  prophetic  ray. 
—Byron,  in  "Bride  of  Abydos."  Canto  fi. 


MARRINER     W.    MERRILL. 


The  strong,  rugged  characters 
that  pioneered  and  made  possible 
the  development  of  this  great  west- 
em  eoUTitry  are  passing  one  by 
one  to  the  great  beyond.  Stalwarts 
in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  loyal  to 
God  and  His  cause,  they  were  ever 
energetic  and  full  of  zeal  in  carry- 
ing onward  to  successful  consum- 
niation.  His  purposes  in  promul- 
gating the  principles  of  H  fe  and  sal- 
vation. Of  this  grand  type,  Apos- 
tle Marriner  W.  Merrill,  the  first 
settler  of  Richmond,  Cache  Co,, 
Utah,  stands  prominently  in  tihe 
fore  ranks. 

One  can  no  longer  doubt  the  the- 
ory of  predestination  in  the  lives  of 
great  men,  when  early  in  childhood 
spirituality  manifests  itself,  and  in 
prophetic  vision  their  future  des- 
tiny is  outlined  and  God's  purposes 


shown.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
at  the  age  of  nine  years  Brother 
Merrill  foresaw  his  life  and  the 
destiny  of  the  people  of  God.  His 
mother  had  sent  him  to  tlie  field  to 
call  his  father  and  brother  to  din- 
ner.   He  says, 

"On  the  way  I  became  unconscious, 
and  was  clothed  with  a  vision  which 
I  distinctly  remember  when  I  re- 
g^alned  my  usual  though ta  and  feel- 
ings. After  I  became  connclcius,  I 
found  myself  In  a  log  cabin  located 
on  the  way  lo  the  field,  on  my  knees 
In  an  attitude  of  prayer.  In  the  visloii 
I  saw  the  church  and  the  Prophets 
Joseph  and  Brlgham.  I  saw  the  trav- 
els of  the  latter,  and  of  the  saints  from 
Nauvoo  and  Winter  Quarters  to  Utah. 
The  sight  of  covered  buggies  and  wag- 
ons was  peculiar  to  me,  for  at  that 
time  I  had  never  seen  auch  vohiclea, 
nor  had  t  ever  seen  mules,  which  X 
beheld    In    vision.      #•**♦# 

I  comprehended  the  doctrlnea  and 
principles  aa  they  had  been  revealed. 
The  progreaa  and  development  of  the 
Church  were  shown,  &nd  the  pers^eu* 
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tlons  of  the  saints  were  made  clear  to 
my  understanding,  and  I  heard  a  voice 
which  told  me  all  I  had  seen  was  true, 
but  I  was  cautioned  to  keep  to  my- 
self what  I  had  seen  until  I  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  leaving  my 
native  country." 

That  God's  power  preserved  him 
for  an  instrument  in  the  upbuilding 
of  Zion  is  shown  in  the  miraculous 
preservation  of  his  life  from 
drowning  in  the  Platt^  River,  while 
enroute  to  the  west.  Seeing  some 
cattle  which  they  sought  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river,  he  and  an- 
other boy  plunged  into  the  stream 
intending  to  swim  across.  Elder 
Merrill  soon  became  exhausted  as 
the  current  was  strong,  and  he 
was  unable  to  keep  his  head  above 
water.  Floating  down  stream  he 
went  under  twice,  whereupon  the 
company  became  alarmed  and  a 
man  was  sent  to  his  assistance. 
The  third  time  he  started  to  sink 
he  was  mysteriously  landed  on  a 
sand  bar,  almost  exhausted.  The 
incident  is  peculiar,  from  the  fact 
that  the  man  sent  to  his  assistance 
was  afterward  unable  to  find  the 
sand  bar  upon  which  Elder  Mer- 
rill stood. 

And  again,  this  same  miraculous 
interposition  of  Providence  mani- 
fested itself  after  his  arrival  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Mountains.  When 
in  North  Mill  Creek  Canyon  get- 
ting a  load  of  wood,  the  logs  rolled 
from  the  wagon  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bind  him  to  the  ground  and  crush 
him  severely.  While  in  this  posi- 
tion, praying  to  the  Lord  for 
protection,  he  lost  consciousness. 
When  he  regained  his  senses  he 
found  himself  some  distance  down 
the  canyon  sitting  on  the  load  with 
the  logs  arranged  on  the  wagon  as 
he  had  desired  them.  As  there  was 
no  living  soul  about  at  the  time. 
Elder  Merrill  regarded  it  as  a  mir- 
acle and  a  direct  answer  to  his 
prayer.  His  limbs  were  so  sore 
from  the  frightful  experience,  he 


was  unable  to  move  from  the  wa- 
gon, but  he  eventually  made  his 
way  home,  and  his  wife  carried 
him  into  the  house  in  her  arms. 

Brother  Merrill  was  one  of  na- 
ture's noblemen  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term.  Possessed  of  a  genial,, 
lovable  disposition,  by  his  kind  and 
affable  manner  he  drew  men  to  him. 
Love  of  family  predominated  in  his 
life.  His  influence  over  his  chil- 
dren has  been  wonderfully  success- 
ful in  rearing  them  in  honor  and 
faithfulness.  That  he  was  eminent- 
ly successful  as  a  leader  of  men,  no 
other  fact  proves  more  conclusive- 
ly than  the  great  overshadowing 
one,  that  he  reared  a  large  family 
to  be  upright,  sober  and  industri- 
ous, not  a  sluggard  among  them. 
It  also  speaks  volumes  for  the  force 
of  his  own  example. 

His  big  heartedness  reaching  out 
as  he  did  to  the  stranger  is  shown 
in  the  love  and  confidence  he  be- 
stowed upon  a  fatherless  boy  who 
was  thrown  in  his  way  at  the  time 
the  U.  N.  R.  R.  first  run  through 
Cache  county.  By  his  fatherly  care, 
advice  and  companionship  he 
proved  the  best  friend  that  boy  ever 
had.  This  loving  tribute  to  his 
memory  is  endorsed  by  many  oth- 
ers. 

Marriner  Wood  Merrill  was  the 
son  of  Nathan  Merrill  and  Sarah 
Reynolds,  and  was  born  Sept.  25, 
1832,  in  Sackville,  Westmoreland 
Co.,  New  Brunswick. 

He  was  one  of  a  family  of  thir- 
teen children  being  the  fourth  son. 
He  first  heard  the  Gospel  preached 
by  a  native  elder.  In  April  1852, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  was 
baptized  by  Elder  John  Skerry,  and 
ordained  a  priest  by  Elder  Jessie 
W.  Crosby  on  the  5th  of  September 
of  the  same  year.  About  a  year  be- 
fore this  he  learned  that  his  mother 
had  been  for  a  long  time  a  member 
of  the  church.     His  father  never 
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joined  the  church,  but  his  sister  did, 
though  she  afterwards  turned  away 
from  it.  He  soon  left  for  the  west, 
and  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Sep- 
tember II,  1852.  In  November, 
1853,  he  married  Sarah  A.  Atkin- 
son. 

In  1859  and  i860  he  was  advised 
to  move  to  Cache  Valley.  In  com- 
pany with  others  he  traveled  far- 
ther north  than  Richmond,  when  a 
voice  distinctly  said  to  him  "Turn 
round  and  go  South."  In  obedi- 
ence to  his  inspiration  he  did  so 
and  located  the  home  which  is  still 
his.  Over  this  community  he  pre- 
sided as  Bishop  eighteen  years. 
Foremost  in  the  development  of 
that  country,  he  hailed  with  joy  the 
advent  of  the  railroad.  He  con- 
tracted to  construct  many  miles  of 
road,  $780,000  being  paid  out 
through  him  for  labor. 

In  1879  he  was  called  to  act  as 
second  counselor  to  President  Wm. 
B.  Preston  of  the  Cache  Stake,  and 
in    1884  was  chosen   counselor  to 


President  C.  O.  Card.  This  same 
year  he  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Logan  Temple,  which  office  he 
filled  until  the  time  of  his  illness. 

In  1889,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Apostleship  by  President  Wilford 
Woodruff.  And  in  1899,  ten  years 
later,  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Cache  Stake  of  Zion. 

During  this  time  he  was  prom- 
inent in  the  civic  affairs  of  both 
county  and  state,  being  a  member 
of  the  county  court  for  ten  years 
and  postmaster  for  twenty  years. 
As  a  member  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Board  and  also  the  Brig- 
ham  Young  College  Board  and  in 
many  other  ways  he  did  a  great 
deal  to  promote  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  county. 

A  teacher  of  practical  ideas,  he 
taught  by  example  the  principles 
of  thrift  and  economy,  to  be  a  pro- 
ducer as  well  as  consumer.  In 
stock  raising,  farming,  dairying,  or 
in  whatever  occupation  he  engaged 
success  crowned  his  effort. 


QRAY  DAYS. 

Grace  Ingles  ^'rost. 

Gray  earthj,  gray  sky,  and  grirr|  gray  leafless  boughs, 
Not  sorrow  to  my  F]eart  you  bring 
But  nnind  me  of  the  resting  time, 
When  I,  like  nature,  faraway  shall  flir^g 
My  robe,  and  slunr^ber. 

I  love  you  earth,  sky,  boughs  of  leaden  hue! 
Love  you  fortl^e  thjoughts  you  tome  give. 
You  let  me  not  forget  the  teaching  true — 
T^|ate'er)  tF]o'  I  nr^ust  sleep,  I  still  sl^all  live. 
To  come  fortl^  like  the  sprir[g. 
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Mathonihah  Thomas, 
Superintendent  Y.  M.  M.  L  A,,  Ensign  Stake, 


Some  months  since,  a  lesson  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine  which  dealt 
with  the  topic  of  the  Hereafter,  a 
subject  fraught  with  much  import- 
ance to  any  people,  and  with  no 
class  does  it  create  more  interest 
than  with  the  Latter-day  Saints. 

No  one  can  discuss  the  subject 
and  not  feel  it  to  be  corelated  with 
the  Before  and  the  Now, 

From  time  immemorial  has  there 
been  in  the  heart  of  man  a  longing 
for  a  hereafter.  He  wants  it.  Un- 
less we  accept  the  hereafter  there  is 
no  satisfactory  answer  for  this 
longing  which  is  ever  in  the  soul  of 
man.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  has 
never  been  an  age  or  country  where 
the  desire  has  not  been  manifest  for 
the  continued  existence  in  a  Life  of 
the  best  this  present  life  has  de- 
veloped. To  my  mind  there  is  but 
one  means  of  discussing  the  prob- 
lem of  a  future  life,  (which  can  be 
considered  only  as  a  part  of  one's 
complete  life — another  phase  of  his 
existence)  that  is,  by  viewing  one's 
existence  as  a  whole.  I  shall  not 
presume  to  enter  fields  that  wiser 
heads  deem  unsafe  for  travel,  but  I 
may  with  propriety  take  such  view 
as  the  Gospel    light   imparts  to  all. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discus- 
sion I  shall  divide  the  subject  as 
follows,  I,  The  Before;  H,  The 
Now;  in.  The  Hereafter. 

I. 

What  proofs  are  there  that  we 
have  ever  existed  in  a  pre-existent 
estate?  If  such  existence  be  a  fact, 
then  many  of  the  apparently  inex- 
plainable  things  of  life — peculiar 
and  apparently  unrelated  phenom- 
ena— have  a   satisfactory   solution; 


if  not  a  fact,  then  life,  existence, 
intelligence,  becomes  a  vast  fleeting 
show  with  its  prologue  and  finale 
here  and  now  and  with  the  earth 
as  the  stage. 

There  has  been  no  time  when  the 
idea  has  not  been  a  part  of  the  in- 
telligence of  this  World.  So  far 
back  that  it  has  become  a  tradition, 
was  the  story  told  that  man  came 
from  God,  that  he  once  had  a  home 
in  heaven,  that  God  sent  him  here 
to  earth,  that  He  gave  him  earth  as 
a  home,  i.  e.,  man  lived  once  with 
God,  held  converse  with  Him,  in- 
deed is  His  oflFspring.  This  is  the 
thought  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  through  all  the  ages, 
although  re-dressed  time  and  again, 
in  Oriental  colorings,  and  the 
mythologies  of  the  East. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  schools 
of  metaphysics  of  ancient  day,  were 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  preva- 
lent idea  of  their  respective  times; 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  rnetaphysi- 
cians  reasoned  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  part  of  the  great  Cosmos,  and 
that  the  then  expressions  of  intelli- 
gence were  continuations  rather 
than  beginnings  of  intelligence  and 
life. 

A  third  reason  is  the  one  which 
when  received,  absorbs  Tradition 
and  Metaphysics  as  a  part  of  the 
one  Grand  reason,  and  even  alone, 
can  not  be  set  aside  by  any  honest 
seeker  after  Truth.  Neither  can  it 
be  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  we 
slip  into  the  realm  of  things  "which 
can  not  be  seen,  felt,  or  tasted,"  I 
refer  to  Revelation  with  its  attend- 
ant faith  (a).  Faith  as  "the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence    of     things    not    seen;"(b). 
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Faith,  with  all  its  absorptive  pow- 
ers and  prehensile  characteristics. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  refer 
to  the  ancient  written  authority,  as 
Revelation,  or  as  History — the  rec- 
ord is  that  "every  plant  of  the  field 
(was  created)  before  it  was  in  the 
earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field 
before  it  grew:  for  the  Lord  God 
had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the 
earth,  and  there  was  not  man  to  till 
the  ground" (c).  "Before  I  formed 
thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee ;  and 
before  thou  comest  forth  out  of  the 
womb,  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I  or- 
dained thee  a  prophet  unto  the  na- 
tions, (d)"  And  at  a  later  time, 
John  in  equally  emphatic  state- 
ments delivers  the  same 
thought(e).  Nor  was  this  knowl- 
edge imparted  only  to  the  Jews,  for 
a  people  on  this  continent  had  im- 
parted to  them  the  idea  of  pre-ex- 
istence;  the  Brother  of  Jared,  saw 
the  Son  of  God  as  a  living  being, 
many  centuries  prior  to  the  birth  of 
Jesus(f). 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the 
subject  of  pre-existence  if  this  ar- 
ticle were  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  discussion.  The  modern  reve- 
lations leave  us  in  no  doubt  but 
with  a  positive  declaration  that 
"man  was  also  in  the  beginning 
with  God"(g).  Christ's  further 
words  on  this  matter  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  are,  "I  was  in  the 
beginning  with  the  Father  *  *  * 
Thou  wert  also  in  the  beginning 
with  the  Father"  *  *  *  (h).  If  we 
were  in  the  beginning  ^vith  the  Fa- 
ther then  His  home  or  place  of 
abode  must  have  been  our  place  of 
abode.  That  is,  our  pre-existence 
was  not  merely  a  condition  apart 
from  a  place,  but  our  specific  pre- 
existent  residence  was  in  a  place,  or 
on  a  planet  more  specifically  speak- 
ing, where  God  had  immediate  do- 
minion and  rule.  That  we  were  in 
a  spiritual  form  we  have  to  refer 


again  to  Genesis  and  to  the  visions 
of  the  brother  of  Jared  for  confir- 
mation. It  would  seem,  too,  that 
our  pre-existent  condition  was  one 
of  considerable  intellectual  and 
spiritual  activity,  for  we  are  en- 
joying "the  spirit  of  truth,"  and 
"truth  is  knowledge  of  things  as 
they  are,  and  as  they  were,  and  as 
they  are  to  come(i)."  That  since 
we  were  unth  God,  we  certainly  in 
some  degree  at  least,  partook  of 
His  glory,  which  is  "Intelligence, 
or  in  other  words,  Light  and 
Truth,"  "Light  and  Truth  forsak- 
eth  that  evil  one"(j). 

There  is  perhaps  suflicient  set 
forth  here,  to  establish  in  the  mind 
of  a  Latter-day  Saint  at  least,  the 
idea  of  a  pre-existent  estate. 


II. 


"For  a  wise  and  glorious  purpose, 
Thou  hast  placed  me  here  on  earth. 

And   withheld    the   recollection, 
Of  my  former  friends  and  birth." 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve, as  some  men  have  sought  to 
establish,  that  our  advent  to  this 
earth  was  the  first  of  our  intelli- 
gence or  the  commencement  of  our 
existence.  We  have  been  born  to 
this  earth,  and,  notwithstanding  we 
have  partaken  of  its  earthly  ten- 
dencies and  have  become  subject  to 
the  laws  of  this  planet  and  are  more 
or  less  subject  to  our  environments 
(or  rather  let  me  say,  we  have 
made  our  condition  such  that  they 
have  influenced  us  in  our  thought, 
for  in  fact,  environments  cannot  be 
greater  than  man,  since  man  deter- 
mines largely  what  his  environ- 
ments shall  be,)  we  have 
become  subject  to  the  peculiar  laws 
which  are  attendant  on  this  sphere 
of  action.  I  cannot  tell  why  we 
have  forgotten  our  pre-existent 
condition.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
feel  that  there  is  some  wise  purpose 
in  it  that  sometime  our  intellig;ence 
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can  grasp  fully;  and  I  can  only  an-* 
swear  this  longing  for  the  fact  and 
this  subtle  sense  of  connection 
with  the  past  by  accepting  this  the- 
ory of  continuation  of  existence. 
As  we  advance  in  faith  and  knowl- 
edge, the  chains  which  connected 
us  with  the  past  are  clearer  and 
much  more  tangible  to  our  intelli- 
gence. I  think  that  time  will  de- 
velop this ;  that  the  workings  of  our 
kind  are  along  the  same  natural 
lines  here  in  the  Now,  as  they  were 
in  the  Before,  for  we  have  been 
fashioned  after  the  Spirit  and  in- 
deed our  spirit  is  now  clothed  with 
a  body;  for  in  the  beginning  man 
was  spirit  and  had  to  be  made  flesh 
so  as  to  dwell  upon  this  earth  and 
continue  the  natural  existence. 
Furthermore  the  soul  of  man  as  it 
now  stands  is  dual  according  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph;  "The  soul  of  man 
consists  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Body"(k). 

We  say  we  are  subject  to  the  law 
of  this  earth.  We  have  been  born 
on  this  planet,  we  were  subject  to 
the  law  of  creation,  we  have  been 
subject  to  the  law  of  birth ;  we  have 
been  subject  to  all  the  laws  that 
hold  this  planet  intact.  We  are 
subject  to  the  forces  on  which  the 
existence  of  the  planet  is  deter- 
mined. This  we  say  is  natural  be- 
cause we  belong  to  the  earth.  This 
is  true,  but  we  also  belong  to  God, 
for  'is  He  not  the  Father  of  our 
Spirits,  and  the  Apostle  Paul's  in- 
junction was  that  we  should  obey 
the  Father  of  our  Spirits  and  live. 
Furthermore  God  has  created 
worlds  for  His  children,  and  is  at 
once  Father  of  man  and  earth  and 
the  laws  governing  them.  It  would 
seem  that  no  discussion  of  this  to  a 
Latter-day  Saint  would  be  neces- 
sary. Let  us  admit  this  without 
any  further  argument,  that  we  do 
belong  to  God ;  that  we  are  his  sons 
and  daughters ;  that  we  are  respon- 
sible to  Him;  that  His  laws  dom- 


inate and  shall  dominate  man  and 
earth.  It  must  follow  that  obedi- 
ence to  any  law  works  out  its  own 
benefit ;  that  advancement,  or  bless- 
ings to  be  received  from  the  Father, 
can  only  be  determined  by  obedi- 
ence to  a  law,  or  let  us  say  the  law 
of  God.  This  is  not  an  unusual 
rule,  indeed  it  is  quite  a  part  of  the 
rule  of  the  earth  generally.  This 
necessity  or  obedience  to  a  law  to 
determine,  not  alone  our  well- 
being  here,  but  in  the  Hereafter,  is 
a  necessity.  The  Lord  said  through 
the  Prophet  Joseph,  that  His  people 
should  be  "firm  in  keeping  the  com- 
mandments wherewith  I  have  com- 
manded you,  and  if  you  do  this,  be- 
hold I  grant  unto  you  eternal  life, 
even  if  you  should  be  slain."  I 
quote  thus  liberally  from  the  words 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  for  the  rea- 
son that  no  higher  or  greater  au- 
thority can  be  given;  and  I  wish 
again  to  direct  particular  emphasis 
to  this :  that  whatever  advancement 
we  make  in  this  life,  (I  now  have 
more  especial  reference  to  things 
other  than  purely  theological  ele- 
ments), is  determined  solely  by  the 
obedience  that  we  yield  to  the  laws 
of  the  subject  in  which  we  are  seek- 
ing to  become  proficient.  The  mere 
acceptance  of  the  Word  of  God  is 
not  sufficient,  and  by  the  Word  of 
God  I  would  have  you  understand 
the  law  the  whole  of  the  Law  of 
God,  but  we  must  do  more;  we 
must  "*  *  *  keep  his  command- 
ments and  Endure  to  the  end,  and 
we  shall  have  eternal  life,  which 
gift  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  gifts 
of  God" (in).  Two  years  after  this 
doctrine  was  laid  down  the  Lord 
again  emphasized  it  and  in  these 
words  "But  blessed  are  they  who 
are  faithful,  and  endure,  whethet  in 
life  or  in  death,  for  they  shall  in- 
herit eternal  life''(n).  And  the 
year  following,  Christ  again  said 
"Verily,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  that 
every  soul  who  forsaketh  their  sins 
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and  cometh  unto  me,  and  calleth  on 
tny  name  and  obeyeth  my  law,  and 
Iceepeth  my  commandments  shall 
see  my  face  and  know  that  I  am." 
This  is  the  direct  word  of  God  as 
f^ven  in  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants. There  is  abundant  evidence 
to  be  had  in  the  Holy  Bible,  and 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  to  establish 
the  fact,  if  there  were  any  need  of 
additional  evidence,  that  obedience 
to  a  law  means  advancement  there- 
in, that  man  cannot  be  saved  ex- 
cept by  strictest  obedience  to  the 
Law  of  God.  Indeed  that  man's 
advancement  or  progression  in  the 
•earth  is  dependent  upon  his  obedi- 
•ence  to  law  here. 

The  relationship  of  the  pre-ex- 
istent  condition  with  the  existing: 
conditions  is  so  closely  allied,  and 
seem  even  more  so  as  we  advance 
in  knowledge,  to  the  coming  condi- 
tions of  the  Hereafter,  that  one  is 
led,  from  a  view  of  the  positive 
statement  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  all  there  is  but 
one  life:  there  is  but  one  life  con- 
tinuing from  the  beginning  unto 
-everlasting.  As  we  are  subject  to 
the  law  of  birth,  we  are  equally 
subservient,  and  must  be  so,  to  the 
law  of  death,  which  may  be  termed 
phases  of  this  one  continuous  life. 
The  decree  is,  all  shall  die;  the 
promise  is,  all  shall  be  made  alive. 
This  too,  is  part  of  the  law.  I  do 
not  presume  to  understand  all  its 
phases  but  I  accept  the  law. 

Again  let  us  go  to  the  highest  of 
authorities,  since  but  few  have  seen 
the  dead  arise  and  it  is  not  an  act  of 
daily  occurrence,  we  must  turn  to 
other  evidences  than  occular  dem- 
onstration if  there  be  any,  for 
proof  of  this  other  law,  **that  all 
shall  be  made  alive."  The  Prophet 
Job  said  to  his  associates  1520  years 
before  Christ,  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,  and  that  He  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
Earth;  and  though  after  my  skin 


worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall 
see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall 
behold,  and  not  another,  though  my 
reins  be  consumed  within  me(v). 
Ezekiel's  vision  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pen  pictures  of  the  pro- 
posed fulfilment  of  the  law  we 
have  in  Holy  Writ(q),  but  these 
were  mere  promises  that  the  law 
would  be  fulfilled. 

The  Prophet  Alma  declared  his 
knowledge  of  the  law.  He  spoke  as 
a  teacher  might  speak  to  his  class. 
He  emphasized  the  fact  that  there 
should  be  a  resurrection  (r).  This 
was  before  the  resurrection.  Thus 
came  Christ  as  the  embodiment  and 
the  fulfilment  of  law  and  as  a  reve- 
lation to  man,  and  when  crucified, 
and  having  subjected  himself  to  the 
law  of  Death,  he  was  resurrected 
and  "shewed  himself  unto' 
many(s).  He  appeared  unto  his 
apostles  and  with  him  there  were 
many  resurrected,  for  ''the  graves 
were  opened  and  many  bodies  of 
the  saints  which  slept,  arose  and 
came  out  of  the  graves,  after  the 
resurrection  and  went  unto  the  hill- 
side and  appeared  unto  many*'  (t). 
Where  there  has  been  such  physical 
demonstration  of  the  law  it  ought 
not,  now,  to  be  difficult  to  believe 
in  the  other  statements  of  Christ, 
through  his  Prophets,  now  that  he 
has  proved  his  word  that  there  shall 
be  a  resurrection.  "And  the  end 
shall  come,  and  the  heaven  and 
earth  shall  be  consumed  and  pass 
away,  and  there  shall  be  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  for  all  old 
things  shall  pass  away  and  all 
things  shall  become  new,  even  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all  the 
fullness  thereof,  both  men  and 
beasts,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the 
fishes  of  the  sea ;  and  not  one  hair, 
neither  mote  shall  be  lost,  for  it  is 
the  workmanship  of  mine  hand" 
(u). 
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{To  he  continued,) 


NOW    AND    THEN. 

Bertha  E.  Anderson  Kleinntan. 

I  cannot  doubt  with  all  my  life  undimmed, 
Nor  pain  nor  tear  in  all  my  lon^  glcui  day; 

I  canfwt  ziwnder  for  I  know  of  Him, 

And  feel  His  sanction  ere  I  kneel  to  pray. 

Aye,  undented,  ne'er  anguish  to  relieve, 

With  all  my  trust  full  ansivered  everyu*here — 
'Tis  ^ood  to  live  and    easy  to  believe, 
And   gratitude   incenses  me  to  prayer. 

Untried,  unproven  all    my  ^lad  life  lon^. 

With  every  toil  some  task  I  favor  best, 
Hozc  can  I  know  or  boast  that  I  am  strong. 

Or  ask  rcivard  of  Him  who  claims  no  test? 
What  is  my  strength,  must  all  remain  untold. 

Till  changes  come  to  measure  my  defeat. 
When  night  shuts  down  and  I  have  long  been  old, 

And  silence  answers  zvhen  I  zvould  entreat? 


Thou  zvho  hath  numbered  me  and  sent  me  forth 

To  measure  back  7ny  love  for  all  Thy  care — 
Evolve  my  heritage  and  pozcer  and  worth. 

And  answer  Thee  zvhen  thou  shall  call  me  there — 
Thou  zvho  may  St  scourge  whomso  Thou  wilt  and  how. 

Proving  Thine  ozvn    as  seeds  from  out  the  dust — 
Give  me  but  this,  to  love  'Thee  then  as  now, 

E'en  tho  I  fail  in  all  save  that  I  trust. 


THE    ROLE    OF    PRINCE, 

Marian  Adams. 


The  chorus  ends  and  the  singers 
retire,  leaving  the  stage  dear  for 
the  princess.  Is  that  Janet,  that 
slender,  white  robed  girl  who 
moves  with  such  hthesome  grace? 
Yes,  httle  Janet,  but  with  some  in- 
definable change,  something  more 
vivid  and  animate  about  her  How 
proudly  her  small,  auburn-crowned 
hMd  is  poised  on  her  slender  throat, 
afjid  how  beautifully  rounded  are  the 
amis  disclosed  as  the  loose  filmy 
sleeves  fall  back  [  Does  she  not  look 
every  inch  a  princess? 

I  have  known  Janet  trom  child- 
hood* She  was  ever  a  mystery  to 
me — this  maid  with  the  dreamy*  far 
away  ejes,  set  in  the  small  oval  of 
a  delicate  face^ — a  problem  the  study 
of  which  has  ended  not  in  mastery 
but  in  love.  To  me  she  has  ah 
ways  been  a  creature  of  fire  and 
dew,  totally  nnsuited  to  her  envi- 
ronment, in  which  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  calculated  to  satisfy  her 
longing  for  beauty,  warmth  and 
love.  The  even,  phlegmatic  tem- 
peraments  about  her  could  never  by 
any  possibility  understand  her  im- 
pulsive ways,  he  J"  variable  moods, 
her  lively  emotions ;  so  that  her 
sensitive  soul  has  shrunk  from  each 
chilling  rebuflF,  and  has  withdrawn 
more  and  more  into  itself,  until  few 
know  or  guess  at  tlie  hidden  sweet- 
ness and  fragrance  of  her  heart* 
Long  have  I  waited  the  unfolding 
of  this  rare  flower,  careful  lest*  by 
any  hasty  word  or  touch,  I  should 
force  it  to  premature  and  less  per- 
fect bloom. 

But  listen:  She  is  going  to  sing, 
I  watch  with  hungrv  eyes  every 
shade  of  emotion  which  passes  over 
her  sweet  face,  and  I  drink  in  every 
tone  of  her  voice.  It  seems  as  if  her 
whole  being  were  pulsating  to  the 
nnisic  and  striving  to  express  itself 
in     song.      As    I    glance    furtively 


around,  I  see  a  trace  of  moisture 
in  many  an  eye  besides  my  own. 
When  has  Janet  sung  like  this  ?  The 
melody  plays  on  my  very  heart- 
strings, and  intensifies  my  longing 
and  pain. 

If  I  only  dared  offer  her,  as  I 
have  long  wished  to  do,  training, 
masters,  travel,  a  palatial  setting 
for  my  httle  princess!  But  what 
has  my  commonplace,  middle-aged 
competence  to  offer  fit  for  this  per- 
fect young  creature,  after  all  ? 

See,  the  prince  approaches;  and 
I  recognize  in  him  the  young  tenor, 
whose  voice  is  winning  fame  for  its 
possessor.  lie  comes  and  takes  the 
hand  of  the  princess — my  princess! 
Confound  his  love-making  and  his 
impertinence  I  Will  the  fellow  dare 
to  take  her  in  his  arms  ? 

And  Janet!  That  look  in  her 
eyes  \  How  I  have  waited  and 
yearned  for  it,  and  now  to  see  it — 
given  to  another !  Ah,  well  may  you 
singj  little  princess,  for  your  soul  is 
so;ig  tonight.  This,  then,  is  what 
crowned  you  with  that  new,  myster- 
ious chann.  and  which  made  your 
voice  ring  out  in  that  thrilling 
strain.  Your  song,  straight  from 
your  own  pure  heart,  reaches  and 
stirs  the  hearts  of  all — yet  you  sing 
only  for  one. 

The  stor>^  we  have  been  waichi ng» 
is  it  then  true?  The  princess  was 
really  hedged  in  and  restrained,  and 
the  prince  did  really  come  and  res- 
cue her?  A  love  of  years — has  he 
put  a  love  equal  to  that  into  his  song 
and  with  I  hat  song  won  her? 

Fool  that  I  was  ever  to  dream 
that  I  could  masquerade  as  a  prince, 
and  free  the  princess  from  the  fet- 
ters of  environment!  Who  ever  yet 
lieard  of  a  prince  with  grey  streaks 
in  his  hair^  And  yet,  little  prihcesSi 
I  would  die  for  vou. 


^he  Wind  of  Spring. 

VjtfeHe  De  S^:tJe  Ktlsty. 

Ilofbe  thai  <wild  dnd  sweeping  <wind 
Across  the  greying  sky, 

That  yearning  Whimper  'round  the  eves- 
Like  some  distressed  cry* 

There's  that  <wiihin  me  thrills  anew 
Whene'er  the  March  "k^ind  calls. 

And  answers  in  a  throbbing  pulse 
Which  ever  fitful  falls. 

The  same  unrest  that  earth  must  feel 
When  spring  beats  at  her  breast. 

Pervades  my  being  like  a  thrall,  — 
Some  strange  dfbine  bequest. 

Which  I,  unhearing,  may  not  voice, 
Vut,  heeding,  shall  In  time 

Conceive  in  perfectness  of  song. 
And  body  forth  in  rhyme* 
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ought  it  too 
beach,  and  got  into 
■L  soft  yellow  sand. 
1 1  Lin,  who  had  been 
'-  — '*^h  his  morning 
Lsly  to  the  res- 
r  first  meeting 
M.    Not  that  he 
[    an  acquaint- 
'ial  obligation, 
ds,  when  Eva 
i!  iir  up  the  little 
:  Ititn  walking  with 
mUh  naturally,  stopped 
lltf  his  patient,  and  then 
e  m  innocent  as  he 
need   his    compan- 


[xpati 


■     ?      invalid's  fancy 
I   \'t  of  her  initial 
always  a  little 
I-     \.  ung,  rich,  with- 
ition,  sole  owner  of  the 
hmtse  in  the  place,  he 
J  opinion,  a  fine  specimen 
Jess,  contemptible  loafer. 
life  very  seriously.    She 
rrself  to  have  escaped  by  a 
irrow  margin  the  hopeless 
lie  unskilled  workgirl,  who 
at  her  life  toiling  for  a  mere 
To   help  the  struggling 
her  favorite  castle  in  the 
that  anyone  should  have 
^Tr  and  seemingly  the  kindly 
&,  and  yet  lift  no  finger  in  ac- 
W3*  to  her  amazing  and  mon- 
Slxe   did    not   hesitate  to 
ik  when  occasion  came;  but  to 
eicasperation  her  exhortations 
^  flat  upon  the  impervious  annor 
Watson's   easy  tolerance.    He 
Hr  bothered  to  defend  himself, 
seemed  rather  to  enjoy  being 
scolded. 

Today,  however,  he  skilfully 
guided  the  conversation  into  neutral 
channels,  and  kept  the  peace  as  they 
strolled  along  under  the  leafy 
boughs,  through  which  the  Firth 
glinted  sunnily. 
"Now  I  fear  I  have  come  to  the 


end  of  my  tether,"  said  Watson, 
with  a  comically  rueful  air. 

"Why?"  asked  Eva,  lifting  her 
eyebrows. 

"Because  before  I  started  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  here  and  now 
without  fail! — I  would  ask  you — 
will  you  be  my  wife?  Ah!  Eva," 
he  hurried  on,  as  he  saw  her  face 
pale  as  she  threw  back  her  head, 
"don't,  don't  answer  in  a  hurry. 
Think  of  it,  dear.  I  do  honestly 
love  you.  I  will  leave  you  now;  I 
do  not  ask  your  reply  till  we  meet 
again." 

"Why  delay?"  said  Eva,  coldly, 
though  her  heart  beat  fast.  "1 
would  never  marry  a  man  I  would 
be  ashamed  of." 

"But  you  could  make  anything 
you  liked  of  me,"  he  urged. 

"Thank  you,  I  must  beg  to  de- 
cline the  task.  I  have  heard  that 
you  are  the  nominal  head  of  a  large 
house  which  your  father  and  grand- 
father built  up  and  you  never  go 
near  it  or  take  the  least  interest  in 
it  beyond  drawing  the  profits." 

"Who  told  you  that?"  he  de- 
manded, sharply.  "Your  gossiping 
landlady,  I  suppose.  I  thought  you 
never  condescended  to  gossip." 

"Nor  do  I,"  she  answered,  red- 
dening at  the  unwonted  asperity  of 
his  tone.  "I  accidentally  overheard 
Mrs.  Yorker  telling  mother." 

"I  wonder  if  she  condemned  me 
unheard ;  I  wonder  if  she  would  say 
a  word  for  me  to  soften  vour  hard 
heart." 

"I  am  accustomed  to  judge  for 
myself,"  retorted  Eva;  "but,  since 
you-  wish  it,  let  my  reply  be  in 
abeyance  for  a  day.  Remember,  it 
will  be  the  same." 

"Unless  some  miracle  happens, 
and  the  day  of  miracles  is  not  past, 
I  shall  live  in  hope."  And  with  a 
courteous  salutation  he  departed. 

"Well,  when  he  is  really  interest- 
ed he  forgets  to  lisp.  I  wonder 
how  much  of  his  true  self  \s  s^^xv 
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and  how  much  hidden,"  mused  Eva, 
pursuing  her  soHtary  way. 


II. 


A  little  pale,  a  little  weary,  with 
the  golden  glow  of  the  sinking  sun 
behind  her,  Eva  Scott  got  back  to 
the  ferryman^s  cottage.  At  her  call 
the  man  emerged  from  the  porch, 
and  behind  him  was  Marcus  Wat- 
son. 

"Pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to 
haunt  you,  but  I  was  accidentally 
detained,*'  he  said,  hastily.  "I  think 
if  I  lost  my  wealth,  which  you  are 
always  throwing  at  my  head,  I 
would  try  to  make  interest  with  the 
proprietor  to  get  the  ferry.  What  a 
pleasant  life!" 

"You  wouldn't  think  so  long," 
laughed  Eva.  "Fancy  having  to 
jump  up  and  hurry  down  whenever 
anybody  cried  'Boat,'  just  when  you 
were  comfortably  reading  a  news- 
paper." 

"I  shan't  come  to  you  for  a  char- 
acter. And  speaking  of  newspapers, 
I  have  a  bundle  of  weeklies  I  shall 
send  down  to  your  mother,  if  I 
may." 

"Thank  you,  she  always  enjoys 
them." 

Eva  found  her  parcel  of  materials 
waiting  when  she  got  home.  This 
was  a  trousseau  order  for  a  rich 
man's  daughter,  who  was  to  be 
married  in  the  autumn,  and  as  the 
girl  turned  over  the  cob-webby  fab- 
ric which  she  was  to  adorn  she 
found  herself  thinking  curiously  of 
the  woman  who  would  wear  it  on 
the  day  she  ratified  her  great  de- 
cision. Had  she  found  her  ideal? 
she  wondered,  or  had  she  com- 
promised on  a  makeshift?  Did 
people  ever  find  their  ideals  in  this 
world  ?  Was  it  possible  to  know,  to 
go  forward  with  a  seeing  eye  and  a 
clear  path  before  you  or  must  you 
always  take  a  good  deal  on  trust, 
leave  a  good  deal  to  a  more  or  less 


propitious  fate  ?  For  once  the  busy 
fingers  traveled  slowly,  and  the 
needle  hung  often  suspended,  as  the 
girl  pondered  her  new  problem.  She 
worked  at  the  window,  where  the 
light  was  best.  In  the  sitting  room 
she  presently  heard  a  visitor — ^the 
doctor,  paying  her  mother  a  call. 
He  was  a  kindly  old  man,  very  S3rm- 
pathetic  with  the  two  friendless 
women.  Eva  enjoyed  his  visits,  but 
she  wanted  to  get  on  with  the  work 
so  long  as  the  light  served,  so  she 
plied  her  needle,  till  a  name  she 
heard  almost  paralyzed  her  hand. 

"That  Mr.  Watson  whom  you 
know,"  the  doctor  was  concluding 
his  sentence.  "It  was  a  most  plucky 
thing.  He  was  just  ready  to  come 
back  over  the  ferry  this  afternoon 
when  they  heard  children  screaming 
on  the  beach.  Some  of  the  boys 
had  been  wading,  and  one  was  car- 
ried off  his  feet,  and  with  the  ebb 
and  current  of  the  water  was  float- 
ing out  to  sea.  The  ferryman  and 
a  workman  ran  to  the  boat,  but 
Watson  flung  off  his  shoes  and  coat 
and  threw  himself  into  the  water. 
He's  a  swimmer,  but  it  would  be 
no  easy  task  to  hold  the  little  shaver 
above  water  and  resist  being  carried 
seaward  till  the  boat  came  up." 

"It  was  a  splendid  deed,"  said 
Mrs.  Scott,  with  enthusiasm.  "I 
always  liked  that  young  man.  I 
hope  he  will  be  none  the  worse." 

"Oh,  no,  I  think  not.  There  was 
quite  a  crowd  gathered  when  he 
handed  the  boy  over  to  his  mother, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  most  modest 
fellows  in  the  world,  so  he  got  the 
ferryman  to  take  him  back  and  let 
him  dry  himself  in  his  cottage."  I 
dare  say  he'll  bribe  the  local  report- 
er to  keep  it  out  of  the  papers.  He 
is,  unfortunately,  one  of  those  men 
who  hide  their  light  under  a 
bushel." 

"He  is  very  rich?"  inquired  her 
mother. 

"Yes.    for  the  benefit  of  others. 
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But  there,  I  must  not  say  more  on 
that  head.  He  went  to  South 
Africa  with  the  Fife  Light  Horse, 
but  he  had  no  chance  to  distinguish 
himself  there,  for  he  had  a  very 
bad  time  of  it  with  rheumatic  fever. 
When  he  came  home  I  told  him  the 
only  way  to  get  back  his  former 
strength  was  to  lead  a  perfectly 
quiet,  lazy  life,  without  either  men- 
tal or  physical  exertion,  for  three 
years— ndo  nothing  but  take  care  of 
himself." 

"He  wouldn't  like  that?" 

"Like  it!  He  hated  it.  He 
l^&R^d  "^6  to  prescribe  anything 
rather.  But  when  I  wouldn't  he 
showed  his  will  power  by  carrying 
out  my  advice  to  the  letter.  The 
time  is  up  now,  and  I  overhauled 
him  the  other  day  and  found  him  as 
sound  as  a  bell,  Tm  glad  to  say. 
Otherwise  I  should  have  been  anx- 
ious about  this  afternoon's  exploit." 

"Did  you  hear  the  doctor's  story, 
Eva?"  asked  Mrs.  Scott,  as  her 
daughter  helped  her  to  bed.  "Do 
you  believe  in  my  intuitions  now  ?" 

"No,  nor  in  my  own  or  any- 
body's," said  Eva,  laughing:  ner- 
vously. "It  takes  facts,  stubborn 
facts,  to  convince  me." 

Eva  and  Marcus  Watson  met 
next  day  on  the  deep,golden  sands, 
ribbed  in  long  waves  by  the  out- 
going tide.  "Am  I  too  soon,  Miss 
Scott?"  asked  Watson,  anxiously. 


"Why  are  you  such  a  hypocrite?" 
she  retorted,  avoiding  his  eyes. 

"Oh,  come  now!  That's  a  new 
accusation !" 

"You  have  made  me  ashamed.  I 
misjudged  you  dreadfully,  but  it 
was  your  own  fault.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  apologize." 

"You  dear  little  stiff-necked 
thing !"  He  bent  down  to  read  her 
averted  face  with  laughing  blue 
eyes.  "Apologize  indeed!  Why, 
your  ideals  are  my  very  own ;  I  sim- 
ply couldn't  controvert  them,  and 
I  loved  to  hear  you  laying  down 
the  law  to  me.  Won't  you  do  it  al- 
ways ?" 

"I  shall  never  have  the  courage 
to  do  it  again." 

"I  know  you  better  than  that. 
Come,  let  us  go  in  and  tell  your 
mother." 

"Tell  her  what?"  with  a  startled 
air,  withdrawing  the  hand  he 
clasped. 

"Why,  that  we  are  to  be  married, 
of  course,"  and  he  took  her  hand 
again. 

"But  I  haven't  said  yes!" 

"Now,  who  is  the  hypocrite? 
Shall  I  do  a  little  scolding  for  a 
change?  Why  do  you  fence  with 
me?  Let  us  start  squarely  and 
honestly.  Will  you  take  me  to  be 
your  wedded  husband?" 

The  dark  eyes  met  the  blue  ones 
frankly.  "Yes,  Marcus,  I  will,"  she 
said. 


SHOWERS. 

Minnie  Moore  Brown, 


"A  shower,  a  shower,  oh  my, 
how  we  run!'*  I  had  better  carry 
you,  little  Helen,  or  I  am  certain 
there  will  be  a  little  girl  very  wet, 
and  a  larger  one  in  the  same  case. 
How  fortunate  that  this  great  tree 
grows  in  the  center  of  our  meadow. 


Such  sudden  thunder  showers  are 
inconvenient,  to  say  the  least,  are 
they  not,  little  Helen  ?  At  any  rate 
the  grass  here  is  soft  and  dry,  and 
if  you  will  nestle  down  in  my  arms, 
we  can  have  a  cosy  chat  here  while 
the  rain  drops  patter  all  around. 
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This  sort  of  a  shower  makes  me 
feel  as  if  the  heavens  had  gone  into 
a  quick  rage,  and  were  shedding  the 
hot  tears  of  anger.  Such  a  shower 
of  tears  leaves  scars  on  the  heart, 
little  Helen. 

From  some  eyes,  tears  are  always 
dripping,  until  the  cheeks  are  fur- 
rowed and  the  heart  drowned.  We 
do  not  call  such  weeping  a  shower, 
though,  little  Helen. 

There  is  a  shower  just  back  of 
your  sweet  eyes  now,  because  you 
fear  the  muttering  thunder.  Creep 
closer  to  me,  and  shut  your  lids 
down  tightly,  and  then  you  can  save 
your  tears  for  another  time.  You 
may  need  them,  you  know. 

I  went  to  a  very  pleasant  shower 
the  other  day.  It  was  a  china 
shower  on  a  soon-to-be-bride.  We 
intend  to  shower  her  with  rice,  too, 
when  she  goes  away  to  her  new 
home. 

Would  you  like  to  be  showered 
with  rose  leaves,  little  Helen?  I 
once  shook  a  bush  just  to  see  the 
lovely  petals  fall  on  the  grass  be- 
neath. How  daintily  they  fluttered 
down !  And  how  softly  they  rested 
on  the  green  sod.  A  fairy-like  but- 
terfly came  flitting  along,  and  set- 
tled like  thistle-down  on  the  pink 
carpet.  What  a  lesson !  Just  so 
some  people  flit  through  life  and 
rest  on  rose  leaves.  But  are  they 
the  useful,  long  remembered  ones? 
No,  little  Helen,  "we  are  only  re- 
membered by  what  we  have  done." 

Do  you  remember  the  confetti  we 
both  got  covered  with  playing  at 
carnival  last  Fall?  I  was  carrying 
you,  and  thought  that  you  would 
certainly  perish  in  the  stifling  rain 
of  colored  paper  discs.  Long  after- 
wards I  found  some  of  the  bits  still 
in  the  fold  of  my  dress.  It  was  rev- 
elry carried  to  the  extreme — become 
boisterous  and  rowdy,  and  the  tell- 
tale effects  of  it  remained  when 
even  the  memory  of  its  temporary 
pleasure  had  faded. 

Look  up  into  the  shady  branches 


of  the  tree  above  you,  little  Helen. 
Can  you  see  the  little  robin  hiding 
there  from  the  raindrops  ?  Present- 
ly when  the  sun  sends  his  bright 
rays  to  pierce  the  clouds,  the  birdie 
will  let  fall  such  a  shower  of  sweet 
and  tender  music  as  shall  charm  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  meadow. 
His  music  fitly  matches  the  sun- 
beams. It  is  like  kind  words  to  sad 
hearts,  or  a  ripple  of  laughter  from 
some  girl's  merry  soul.  It  makes 
life  seem  worth  while,  little  Helen. 
How  I  hope  that  your  cheerful 
smile  and  merry  dimples  remain 
when  you  are  no  longer  a  wee 
girlie. 

I  fear  I  see  a  yellow  leaf  up  there 
amidst  the  green.  I  do, — and  an- 
other and  still  another  and  one 
more — ah  yes,  now  I  notice  them  I 
can  see  them  everywhere.  Soon 
we'll  have  a  shower  of  crimson  and 
gold.  That  will  be  a  sad  time  for 
us,  little  Helen.  Who  does  not 
dread  the  dark  clouds  and  cold 
wind?  The  autumn  leaves  are  like 
our  dead  hopes,  growing  brighter 
as  they  fall  to  the  earth.  But  along 
with  the  golden  leaves  which  they 
shower  down,  the  trees  also  drop 
their  gold  and  crimson  fruit.  Is 
not  God  good,  little  Helen? 

See,  already  He  is  sending  the 
sunshine  back  to  dry  up  the  tears 
the  clouds  have  shed.  How  sweet 
the  damp  earth  smells!  The  grass 
is  a  glittler  with  diamonds  and  em- 
eralds. 

Shall  we  finish  our  walk  now,  lit- 
tle Helen? 


"There  is  nothing  that  so  much 
strengtheneth  our  faith  and  trust  in 
God  and  so  much  keepeth  up  inno- 
cency  and  pureness  of  heart,  and 
also  of  outward  Godly  life  and  con- 
versation as  constant  reading*  and 
recording  of  God's  word.  For  that 
thing  which  is  deeply  printed  and 
graven  in  the  heart  at  length  tom- 
eth  almost  into  Nature." — ^Homily. 
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GRANDMA'S  STRATEGY. 

Ivy  Williams, 


Grandma  Belnap  was  out  in  the 
garden  watering  her  flowers.  She 
let  the  half  empty  can  drop  to  the 
ground  and  stooped  to  examine  the 
sickly  sweet  peas. 

"I  guess  I  won't  give  'em  any 
more  water,"  she  murmured,  "for 
they're  soaking  wet  now.  It's  sun- 
shine they're  pining  for,  and  they 
won't  mount  to  a  hill  o'  beans  till 
they  get  some.  But  they  won't  ever 
get  any  while  that  fence  stands," 
glancing  ruefully  at  the  high  barri- 
<:ade  which  had  been  the  source  of 
so  much  domestic  trouble. 

"I  do  wish,"  she  added,  "that 
John  and  Samuel  would  get  over 
"tiiat  silly  quarrel  of  their'n  and  tear 
down  that  fence.  I  ain't  had  a  de- 
cent flower  bed  nor  a  cozy  chat  with 
Susie  since  it  went  up.  Men  is  the 
settest  things  I  ever  see  anyhow," 
she  added.  "Now,  if  it  had  a  been 
me  and  Susie  that  quarreled  we'd 
a  forgot  it  in  a  week,  but  John  and 
Samuel's  agoin'  ter  stick  it  out. 
The  sound  of  a  voice  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  attracted  her  at- 
tention and  she  murmured  "That's 
Susie  callin'  her  chickens.  I'll  just 
peep  through  this  knot  hole  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  new  leg- 
horns." 

So  she  pulled  herself  up  to  the 
desired  opening.  She  had  just  lo- 
cated the  new  brood  when  a  harsh 
voice  brought  her  quickly  to  the 
ground,  and  she  turned  to  find  her 
husband  regarding  her  disapprov- 
ingly. 

"Elize  Belnap,"  he  said  with  a 
scowl,  "Ain't  I  told  you  time  and 
again  not  to  have  nothing  to  do 
^th  them  folks?" 

"John,"  wailed  Grandma,  "Ain't 


you  nor  Samuel  never  goin'  ter  give 
in?  I'm  so  sick  of  shade  from 
June  to  October  and  from  October 
ter  June.     I  wish  " — 

"it  don't  make  no  difference 
what  you  wish,"  interrupted  John. 
"I  said  that  I  would  forgive  him  in 
the  hour  o'  death,  and  I'm  a  man  o' 
my  word."  He  turned  abruptly  and 
went  out  to  the  fields. 

Grandma  watched  him  until  the 
barn  hid  him  from  view.  "We're 
the  healthiest  folks  I  ever  see. 
There  ain't  been  one  of  Samuel's 
nor  our  folks  die  fur  years." 

A  cheery  "Good  mornin'  Mis' 
Belnap,"  interrupted  her  musings 
and  the  mail  man,  an  unusual  call- 
er, smiled  in  response  to  her  in- 
quiring look.  "Yes,  I've  some- 
thing for  you,"  he  continued, 
"Clean  from  Chicago.  Didn't 
know  you  had  folks  there,"  he 
rambled  on  sociably,  expecting 
some  enlightening  reply.  None 
came,  however,  for  Grandma  was 
so  engrossed  in  her  letter  that  she 
forgot  all  about  him;  and  after  a 
few  minutes  he  went  reluctantly  on. 

It  seemed  to  the  impatient  Grand- 
ma that  John  had  never  been  so 
late  for  dinner;  and  when  he  final- 
ly arrived,  she  hastened  to  tell  the 
good  news.  '*I  got  a  letter  this 
morning  from  brother  Nathan's 
folks.  They  want  ter  send  their 
girl  Nellie  out  here  for  the  sum- 
mer; she's  just  out  o'  school  and  is 
kinder  run  down,"  came  in  one 
breath. 

"You  don't  say!"  said  John. 
"Well  she's  welcome  ter  come,  and 
I  guess  you'll  enjoy  her  company 
during  these  long  days.  But,"  he 
added  with  a  cynical  smile,  "I  reck- 
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on  she'll  tire  o'  ideal  country  life 
'fore  three  months  is  up.  Tell  *em 
ter  send  her 'long  though,  and  we'll 
do  the  best  we  can  by  her." 

"But,"  faltered  Grandma,  "Na- 
than says  he  wants  her  ter  have 
plenty  o'  sunshine  and  light  for 
they  don't  have  much  in  the  city. 
What  will  you  do  about  it?  The 
whole  place  is  shaded  with  that 
fence  o* " — 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
John  hastily,  "and  you  don't  need 
ter  say  nothing  more  'bout  it. 
We've  stood  that  fence  fer  nigh  on 
ter  seven  years  and  I  reckon  she  can 
put  up  with  it  fer  three  months.  If 
she  don't  get  enough  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, "she  kin  come  out  and  drop 
pertatoes  fer  a  while;  I  reckon 
she'll  store  up  plenty  fer  a  year  or 
so." 

Nellie  eventually  arrived,  a 
typical  city  girl  of  about  twenty. 
She  was  rather  pale  and  thin,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  her  from  ex- 
ploring the  surroundings,  and  in 
two  weeks  she  was  familiar  with 
the  whojc  place.  One  day  she  took 
a  longer  stroll  than  usual.  At  the 
supper  table  that  night,  she  inno- 
cently remarked,  "What  a  beauti- 
ful home  that  is  next  door.  Who 
owns  it?" 

Grandma  flushed  and  looked  at 
John,  but  he  was  intent  on  his  eat- 
ing and  muttered  between  mouth- 
fuls,  "Mr.  Norton." 

At  this  Nellie's  face  immediately 
brightened.  "O,"  she  said,  "I  had 
a  friend  in  college  named  Edward 
Norton  who  came  from  out  here 
somewhere.    Does  he  live  there?" 

"Them's  his  folks,"  came  from 
the  depths  of  John's  cup. 

"Is  he  home?"  queried  the  inno- 
cent tormentor. 

"I — I —  believe  so,"  faltered 
Grandma,  after  a  long  pause,  dur- 
ing which  John  ate  furiously.  "I 
heard  a  young  man  a  talking  over 
there  th'  other  day." 


"O,  I  am  so  glad,"  chatted  Nel- 
lie. "Now  I  can  see  an  old  friend, 
and  will  have  such  a  good  time.  But 
is  there  no  shorter  way  than  the 
road?  Haven't  you  a  gate  in  the 
fence  somewhere,  so  that  we  can  go 
back  and  forth?" 

"No,"  said  John,  rising  to  the 
occasion,  "We  ain't.  Folks  have  to- 
go  the  long  way.  But  we  country 
folks  is  so  used  ter  walking  that  we 
don't  mind  it  much."  He  was  just 
about  to  explain  that  they  never 
went  at  all  when  Nellie  again  in- 
terrupted, 

"I  suppose  you  have  that  tall 
fence  to  keep  your  chickens  at 
home  ?" 

"We  don't,  keep  chickens,"  said 
Grandma. 

"Theirs  then,  maybe?"  said  Nel- 
lie. 

"No,"  said  John  evasively,  "They 
keep  theim  shut  up.  That  fence  is 
dreadful  useful  though.  The  fact 
is,  Nellie,  we  don't  visit  our  neigh- 
bors very  much,  so  you  had  better 
put  off  seeing  that  young  fellow 
over  there  till  you  get  back  ter 
school." 

Nellie  was  about  to  reply  in  the 
negative,  when  she  caught  sight  of 
Grandma's  face.  It  was  so  dis- 
tressed that  she  saw  all  was  not 
right,  and  forbore  speaking.  She 
secretly  resolved,  however,  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

That  night  she  had  a  long  talk 
with  Grandma.  Nellie  learned  that 
several  years,  John  and  Samuel  had 
gone  to  town  together,  friendly  as 
usual.  There  was  a  small  farm 
which  was  going  to  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion that  day,  and  they  both  wanted 
it ;  but  Samuel  got  it  because  he 
changed  his  bid.  "So,"  continued' 
Grandma,  "John  come  home  with  a 
load  of  lumber  just  as  mad  as  he 
could  be,  and  up  goes  the  fence.  He 
declared  Samuel  deceived  him,  and 
says  that  he  won't  forgive  Siunuet 
till  somebody  dies.    And  as  there 
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ain't  nobody  here  but  us  old  folks 
and  young  Edward,  it's  apt  to  be  a 
pretty  long  time,  fer  we're  all  of  us 
long  lived.  Mercy  me,  Nellie,"  she 
rambled  on,  "I  ain't  seen  Edward 
for  years.    How  is  he,  anyhow?" 

*'0,  he's  just  fine.  Why  he  is  big 
and  strong  and  plays  football  at 
college.  And  his  voice !  Grandma, 
he  sings  beautifully,"  concluded 
Nellie,  in  her  enthusiasm  failing  to 
note  the  impression  her  careless 
words  were  making. 

But  after  she  had  gone,  Grandma 
muttered,  *Them  words  o'  Nellie's 
ain't  just  talk.  Them  young  folks 
is  going  ter  enjoy  each  other's  com- 
pany even  if  I  have  to  die  to  have 
that  old  fence  pulled  down." 

She  pondered  on  the  subject  for 
several  days.  Finally  one  morning 
at  the  breakfast  table  she  announced 
her  intention  of  going  visiting.  "I 
won't  be  home  for  dinner,  neither, 
but  Nellie  kin  get  it  for  this  once," 
she  finished. 

"Where  you  going?"  asked  John, 
a  cloud  beginning  to  settle  over  his 
face;  for  much  as  he  scolded,  he 
missed  her  greatly  whenever  she 
went  away. 

"O,"  said  Grandma  smoothly, 
"I'm  just  goin'  calling  on  some  o' 
my  old  friends.  I  shall  put  in  the 
whole  day  for  I  don't  know  just 
when  I  kin  have  Nellie  ter  take 
care  o'  the  place  again.  There's  so 
many  folks  that  I  ain't  seen  for  a 
long  time,  nigh  onto  seven  years, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
last. 

Tohn  made  no  answer,  but  ap- 
plied himself  busily  to  the  pan- 
cakes. Finally  Nellie,  to  break  the 
silence,  said,  "Don't  get  all  tired 
out,  Grandma;  remember  you  are 
not  very  strong." 

So  Grandma  started  out  on  her 
day's  calling.  But  they  were  very 
peculiar  visits  that  she  paid  her 
friends.  The  Doctor  was  the  first 
to  be  honored;  next  Mrs.  Fulton. 


the    town    nurse.      Then  Grandma 
visited  the  druggist. 

On  her  way  back  she  saw  a  group 
of  idle  young  men.  "Do  you  want 
some  work?"  she  accosted  them 
abruptly.  "Well  you  be  around  our 
place  tonight  about  ten  o'clock  and 
you'll  find  something  to  do." 

It  was  now  noon,  and  Grandma, 
feeling  sure  that  John  was  at  din- 
ner, slipped  unnoticed  through 
Susie's  side  gate.  There  she  spent 
the  whole  afternoon,  discussing 
Edward's  and  Nellie's  sterling 
qualities.  "She  does  think  a  pile  of 
him,  I  know.  I  never  see  a  girl 
talk  that  way  that  wasn't  in  ear- 
nest," finished  Grandma. 

"Well,"  volunteered  Susie,  "I  • 
reckon  she  don't  think  no  more  of 
him  than  he  o'  her.  Why  he  dins 
her  praises  into  my  ears  night  and 
morning.  I  wish  that  they  could  be 
together." 

"They're  goin'  ter  be,"  said 
Grandma  so  determinedly  that 
Susie  looked  at  her  questioningly. 

"You  don't  mean  that  John  has 
giv'  in  do  you  ?"  said  Susie  breath- 
lessly. 

"Not  yet,  but  the  'Hour  o'  death' 
is  close  ter  hand,  and  then  he'll  have 
to.  Be  ready  to  come  if  you're 
needed." 

Grandma  made  a  round  about 
circuit,  so  that  it  seemed  as  though 
she  had  come  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  reached  home  just  as 
Nellie  was  serving  a  tempting  sup- 
per. 

"Well,  how  are  you?"  said  John 
with  more  concern  than  usual,  as 
he  set  her  a  chair  by  the  window. 

"I  ain't  nothing  extra.  Calling 
don't  agree  with  me;  I'm  all  tuck- 
ered out,"  and  Grandma  leaned 
back  wearily  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"Do  try  some  of  my  hot  biscuits, 
Grandma;"  said  Nellie,  "Then 
maybe  you'll  feel  better." 

"I  can't  eat  nothing,"  said 
Grandma.     "I  got  an  awful  queer 
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feeling  down  my  back,  kinder  like 
my  feet  was  a  drawing  up.  Guess 
I  won't  go  calling  again  in  a  hurry, 
it  don't  agree  with  old  folks." 

She  sat  thus  for  an  hour;  fre- 
quently complaining  of  not  feeling 
any  better,  and  of  more  pain  than 
before.  After  the  work  was  all 
done,  and  Nellie  and  John  had  both 
come  in  for  the  evening,  she  was 
seized  with  terrible  cramps.  She 
did  not  speak,  she  said  afterwards 
that  she  could  not  trust  herself. 
But  she  made  wry  faces  and  to 
heighten  the  effect  she  gave  an  oc- 
casional groan. 

John  was  nearly  frantic,  but  he 
and  Nellie  succeeded  in  getting  her 
into  bed.  Grandma  felt  a  thrill  of 
satisfaction  when  she  heard  Nellie 
say  in  an  authoritative  voice, 

"Go  for  the  Doctor,  Grandpa, 
and  don't  waste  a  minute.  It  may 
save  her  life."  The  old  lady's  heart 
softened  toward  her  husband  as  she 
heard  him  go  shuffling  down  the 
stairs  and  out  into  the  darkness. 
But  when  she  thought  of  Nellie  and 
Edward  she  determined  to  see  her 
schemes  through  to  the  end,  and 
continued  to  keep  Nellie  busy  until 
the  doctor  arrived. 

Now  came  the  climax.  As  soon 
as  she  heard  the  doctor's  voice  she 
commenced  to  groan  steadily. 

"A  dreadful  case,"  pronounced 
the  doctor.  "A  terrible  case.  Yes, 
it  is  heart  failure.  It  often  affects 
elderly  people  after  a  day  of  un- 
usual exertion.  Has  she  been  ex- 
erting herself  much  lately?" 

"Yes,"  said  Nellie.  She  spent 
the  whole  day  in  calling  on  her  old 
friends." 

"Hum,"  I  thought  as  much," 
said  the  doctor.  "Well  she  won't 
do  it  again  in  a  hurry,  I  can  assure 
you.  Such  cases  are  nearly  always 
fatal."  The  groans  became  more 
irregular  and  her   breathing   hard. 

"Better  send  for  a  nurse,"  ad- 
vised the  doctor.    "And  stop  at  the 


drug  store  and  get  this  prescrip- 
tion filled." 

John  refused  to  leave  her  this 
time;  so  he  sent  James,  the  hired 
man,  who  returned  very  shortly 
with  both  nurse  and  medicine.  John 
wondered  how  they  could  get  there 
so  quickly,  but  this  was  no  time  for 
questions. 

And  so  the  time  wore  on.  The 
clock  down  stairs  struck  ten,  and, 
as  if  it  were  a  stimulus,  the  patient 
sat  bolt  upright  and  cried;  "My 
breath,  I  can't  get  it,  O  help  me, 
quick!"  John  ran  to  the  bed,  but 
she  had  already  sunk  back  and  lay 
quite  motionless.  To  his  dazed 
eyes  she  seemed  dead. 

"She's  gone,"  he  cried,  and  the 
anguish  in  his  voice  was  s>o  great 
that  the  silent  form  on  the  bed 
turned  uneasily  in  his  direction. 

"No,  not  yet,"  said  the  doctor 
coolly,  "But  she  is  almost.  Is  there 
anything  you  wish  to  say  to  her  ?  I 
have  some  medicine  here  that  will 
revive  her  for  a  few  minutes." 

He  took  one  of  the  little  bundles 
that  James  had  brought,  and  mixed 
a  solution  which  he  applied  to  the 
patient's  lips.  It  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  she  presently  began  to 
stir  and  after  a  few  minutes  she 
said  faintly;  "John." 

"Yes,  Eliza,  I'm  here.  O,  Elize 
you  ain't  agoing  to  die  are  you? 
Say  you  ain't,  Elize." 

"But  I  am.    I  can  feel  it.  I— I—" 

"Is  there  anything  you  want 
Elize?"  came  in  broken  sobs  from 
the  man  by  the  bed.  "Just  say  so  if 
there  is," 

"Well,  John,  you  ain't  forgot 
your  promise.  In  the  hour  of 
death,  and  it  is  that  now,  for  I  will 
be  gone  soon,  you  said  you  would 
pull  down  that  fence.    I  wisb^ — " 

"Yes,  yes.  I'll  do  that  tomor- 
row.    But  is  there  anything  else?" 

"No,  on — ly  th — ^at;  do—  it — 
now.      It — won't — be — ^the   hour — 
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o' — death  tomorrow.  I — Go  and — 
do —  it,  I  am" — 

"I  can't  leave  you,  Elize,"  he  in- 
sisted, but  when  she  said  "I  won't 
die  -  in  -  peace-unless-I-hear  -  them 
boards-comin'  down,"  he  went  out 
and  stumbled  blindly  in  his  haste  to 
get  down  stairs. 

"I  can't  do  nothing  alone,"  he 
mumbled,  "And  James  is  ^one 
home."  But  here  he  noticed  sev- 
eral young  men  loitering  about  on 
the  street  and  hailed  them  fran- 
tically. 

"Hello,  he  cried,  "Come  and 
tear  down  this  fence.  Hurry  up," 
he  urged,  rushing  wildly  around. 

Just  then  Samuel,  who  had  heard 
the  sound  of  creaking  boards  came 
running  out.  He  knew  that  John 
was  a  man  of  his  word;  someone 
was  either  dead  or  dying;  so  with- 
out a  word  or  a  question  he  set  to 
work.  In  a  very  short  time  there 
was  no  evidence  of  a  fence  except 
some  bits  of  board  on  the  trampled 
flower  beds. 

John  mounted  the  stairs  quicker 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  The 
doctor  was  leaning  over  Eliza, 
solemnly  administering  another 
mixture,  and  the  nurse  had  a  sheet 
in  readiness.  "She's  dead,"  cried 
John,  "And  I  never  got  to  speak  to 
her!" 

"Not  so  quick,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor in  a  metallic  tone,  "Mrs.  Belnap 
is  still  alive  and  perhaps  I  can  pull 
her  through.  Those  tablets  did 
wonders  for  her.  But  you  hadn't 
better  disturb  her,  as  any  excite- 
ment is  apt  to  be  fatal." 

So  John  sat  crouched  in  a  corner 
until  morning.  He  was  all  alone, 
for  the  doctor  had  gone  home  and 
the  nurse  was  down  stairs  with 
Nellie.  Eliza  had  rested  somewhat 
and  toward  daybreak  her  groans 
had  ceased  entirely. 

In  the  morning  Susie  came  over. 


She  even  came  into  the  room  where 
Eliza  was  and  John  made  no  ob- 
jection. He  was  too  dazed  over 
the  whole  affair,  too  glad  that  she 
hadn't  died  to  notice  anyone.  But 
Susie  stayed  so  long,  that  Edward 
had  to  come  over  to  ascertain  what 
was  detaining  her,  and  as  there 
was  no  one  else  at  liberty  to  go 
down,  Nellie  went,  and  John  forgot 
that  it  was  in  direct  defiance  of  his 
commands. 

Eliza  continued  to  improve;  but 
the  recovery  was  slow.  For,  as  she 
told  Susie,  she  didn't  dare  to  recov- 
er from  such  a  severe  illness  in  a 
hurry.  So  it  was  two  weeks  be- 
fore she  came  down  stairs.  Durin<^ 
that  time,  Edward  had  frequently 
called  to  inquire  after  her  health, 
and  by  putting  their  wits  top^ether, 
he  and  Nellie  had  succeeded  in 
solving  the  secret  of  Grandma's 
sudden  sickness  and  recovery.  But, 
innocent  things,  they  thought  her 
sole  object  had  been  to  remove  the 
fence. 

"Say  Samuel,"  said  John  several 
weeks  later,  "I've  been  a  thinkin'. 
It  was  dreadful  funny,  wasn't  it, 
that  I  found  the  doctor  so  quick, 
and  the  nurse  come  in  about  two 
minutes  after  we  sent  fur  her.  And 
what  was  all  them  fellows  a  doin' 
up  here  anyhow?  That's  what  I'd 
like  ter  know." 

Samuel  sat  down  on  the  pile  of 
broken  boards.  "Well,"  he  said 
scornfully.  Ain't  you  found  out  yet? 
I  thought  you  see  through  her 
game  long  ago." 

John  thought  a  minute  and  then 
his  face  brightened  up  as  he  said, 

"It  was  pretty  cute  of  Eliza. 
And  as  the  fence  is  down  and  the 
boards  is  all  broke  up.  I  guess  we 
might  as  well  let  it  go.  Besides,  it 
would  be  too  bad  to  separate  them 
two  voung  folks ;  things  is  gone  so 
fur."' 


HINTS  ON  HEALTH  AND  ECONOMY   IN 
HOUSEnEEPING. 

Delia  /.  Booth. 

WHAT  SHALL   WE  GET  FOR  DINNERf 


Now  that  the  cold  weather  is  gone, 
we  must  begin  to  substitute  something 
for  meat  in  order  that  our  systems 
may  be  prepared  to  stand  the  relax- 
ing influence  of  heat  and  escape  the 
lassitude  called  spring  fever,  and  be 
able  to  endure  the  summer  in  health 
and  comfort. 

In  the  absence  of  meat  some  other 
vegetable  that  will  suitably  combine 
with  milk  or  cream,  such  as  beans, 
onions,  peas,  turnips,  asparagus,  etc., 
should  be  served  with  potatoes.  As 
fruits  with  vegetables  and  fruits  with 
meats  are  not  good  combinations  it 
is  better  to  serve  some  plain  pudding 
for  every  day  dinner,  such  as  rice, 
bcead,  sago,  corn  meal,  and  steamed, 
boiled,  and  baked  batter  pudding. 
Fruits  should  be  served  with  cereals. 

These  hints  to  beginners  are  deal- 
ing with  plain  and  substantial  things. 
Those  desiring  a  more  elaborate  menu 
have  access  to  cook  books  and  papers 
suited  to  them.  Bearing  always  In 
mind  that  health  and  strength  are  the 
real  objects  of  food  rather  than  to  in- 
dulge the  appetite,  and  that  too  many 
kinds  of  food  at  one  meal  are  un- 
healthful,  we  will  consider  a  three 
course  dinner  sufficient. 

Some  kind  of  well  made  rightly 
seasoned  soup,  served  hot — not  to  be 
eaten  hot — but  so  that  it  be  palatable, 
will  be  first  in  order.  Have  cups  or 
bowls  heated  before  serving. 

After  removing  soup  dishes,  bring 
the  heated  plates;  (if  meat  is  used) 
meat,  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  salad 
and  cheese.  After  this  course  is  eat- 
en and  the  dishes  are  removed,  serve 
the  dessert,  one  kind  being  sufficient. 
It  may  be  pie,  pudding,  lemon  sherbet, 
gelatine,  blanc  mange,  etc.  When 
meat  is  not  used  at  dinner  nuts  and 
raisins  are  a  suitable  dessert.  Peanuts 
surpass  meat  in  tissue-building  mater- 
ial. Cereals,  fruits,  nuts,  rice,  and 
milk  contain  a  sustaining  power  that 
can  not  be  equalled  In  meat,  but — 
all  things  in  their  season. 

SOUPS. 

With  most  people  dinner  is  not  com- 
plete without  some  kind  of  soup. 
There  is  quite  a  variety  of  soups,  easy 
to  make  with  small  expense.  Many 
of  the  left  overs  can  be  utilized  In  this 
way.  The  bones  from  steak  and  cooked 
meat,  bits  of  roast,  leaves  and  outer 
pieces  of  celery,  cold  rice,  stewed  to- 
matoes;  the  water  that  parsnips,  tur- 


nips, cabbage  and  other  vegetables  are 
boiled  in  may  all  be  combined  into 
nutritious  soups. 

Tomato  Soup — Add  one  pint  water 
to  one  pint  stewed  tomatoes,  one  tea- 
spoon salt,  dash  of  red  pepper,  one 
rounding  tablespoon  butter  rubbed  in- 
to two  tablespoons  of  flour.  Strain 
soup,  bring  to  boiling  point,  add  but- 
ter and  flour.  Serve  with  squares  of 
toasted  bread. 

Potato  Soup — ^Pare  four  small  po- 
tatoes, add  one  and  one  half  pints 
boiling  water,  slice  of  onion  and  a  few 
chopped  celery  tops.  Cover  and  boll 
until  potatoes  are  soft.  While  these 
are  boiling,  put  one  pint  of  milk  In  a 
double  boiler,  add  one  tablespoon  of 
butter  and  one  of  flour  rubbed  to- 
gether. Press  potatoes  through  a  sieve 
using  the  water  in  which  they  are 
boiled;  add  to  this  the  hot  milk.  Stir 
thoroughly  and  serve. 

Vegetable  Soup — Put  into  the  ket- 
tle one  tablespoon  butter,  two  table- 
spoons finely  chopped  onions,  2  table- 
spoons grated  carrots,  same  of  tur- 
nips. Stir  carefully  for  about  two 
minutes. 

Add  one  level  tablespoon  flour,  dash 
of  red  pepper,  one  tablespoon  chopped 
parsley.  If  convenient  add  one  quart 
of  water  or  stock.  Simmer  gently  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Cold  boiled  rice  may 
be  added. 

Croutons  are  made  of  stale  bread 
slightly  buttered,  cut  into  squares  and 
carefully  toasted  to  a  golden  brown; 
to  be  eaten  with  soup.  They  may  be 
kept  on  hand  in  a  covered  vessel. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  most  common  article  of  food 
may  become  tasteless  and  repulsive  to 
the  appetitue  by  carelessness  In  cook- 
ing. 

Potatoes  may  be  cooked  in  such  a 
way  that  few  will  be  eaten,  or  that 
the  unexpected  guest  at  your  table 
may  say  "I  have  enjoyed  your  potatoes 
so  much  that  I  could  make  a  meal  of 
them."  The  portion  of  potato  Just  un- 
derneath the  skin  contains  its  chief 
mineral  matter  and  nourishment, 
hence  the  necessity  of  paring  sparing- 
It   is   preferable  to   cook  them   with 
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tHeir  jackets  on<  To  do  this  select 
those  that  ar©  smooth  and  even  sUed; 
scrub  with  bru^h.  let  stand  In  cold 
water  ten  mtnutes  drop  Into  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  boil  slowly  until  they 
can  be  easily  pierced  with  a  fork*  test 
carefully  so  that  they  may  not  be 
broken.      When   done    drain   perfectly 

I  dry,     leave    uncovered    and    serve    at 

I  -once. 

Bak«d  Potatoes  should  be  prepared 
the  same  ajs  to  boll  with  Jackets  on. 
(Try  them  by  holding  in  a  cloth  and 
l^enting  with  the  fing^ers.  Serve  as 
i4oon  as  done  or  the  deltciousness  will 
)i»e  lost. 

They  make  a  wholesome  and  easily 
[•digested  starchy  food  and  eaten  with 
'butter  and  cre^m  will  furnish  the  nit- 
rogen and  fat  of  meat. 

Stuffed  potatoes  are  prepared  by 
scraping  the  inside  of  baked  potatoes 
Into  a  granite  pan  and  mashing  them, 
leaving  the  pan  on  the  stove  to  keep 
hot  while  doing  so;  seasoning  with 
[iftalt,  butter  atid  heated  cream;  refilling 
Ihe  piiiatqi  shells  and  returning  to  the 
oven  for  a  few  minutes  before  aerv- 
Irig. 

Care  muHt  be  given  to  pared  potatoes 

to  preserve  the  dellcale  flavor.     A  very 

litri  peeling  should   be  taken   off  and 

the    potato   dropped    into   cold    water, 

1  then  put  to  cook  fn  boiling  water,   or 

I  better  In  a  steamer  over  bolting  water* 

[  gleamed    potatoes    are    preferable      to 

I  boiled  and  they  will  pay  for  the  extra 

I  "trouble   fn    quality   and   quantity.      As 

}»oon  as  done  sprinkle  with  salt.    They 

^re   mealier  and   whiter   if   not  salted 

['While  cooking. 

If  mashed  potatoes  are  desired  put 
•them  through  a  vegetable  press  then 
[-add  hot  milk  or  cream  sufhcient  to 
l^oisten,  not  make  pasty,  and  beat  un^ 
tit  smooth  and  white,  do  not  pat  them. 
down  in  the  dish.  Everything  else 
should  be  ready  to  serve  when  pota- 
toes are  done  so  that  they  may  go  to 
[the  table  immediately. 

To  cook  parsnips  cover  with  boil- 
ing water,  add  eaJt  Ave  minutes  be- 
fore taking  up,  take  out  of  water  with 
[ifork  and  lay  In  heated  dish,  spread 
^Ith  butter  and  a  few  spoonfulla  of 
'  <:re.am.  a  little  more  salt  may  be  need- 
ed to  season  cream. 

Parsnips  No.  2»     Take    from    water. 

put    In    oven    with    meat    drippings    to 

prown,  or  dip  In  batter  and  fry  brown. 

I  Make  batter  with  one  egg,  three  table^ 

jjoouH    of    water,    one*half    teaspoon 

baking  powder,  pinch  of  salt. 

TurnipA,    Cut  in  small  squares*  cook 
t^ame  as  parsnips.     When  tender  drain 
^ff    water,    cover   with    milk,    heat   to 


boiling,   add    one    level    tablespoon    of 
butler   and   same   of  flour  rubbed   tO" 
gether 
Cook  Carrots  in  the  same  wav^ 

Creamed  Beans.  Soak  over  night, 
rinse  and  put  Into  cold  water;  bring  to 
a  boll;  put  In  one  level  tea  spoon  of 
soda  to  one  quart  Of  beans;  boll  slow- 
ly half  an  hour  .  Drain  off  water  and 
cover  with  fresh  boiling  water;  add 
salt  to  taste;  cook  slowly  from  three  to 
six  hours.  When  ready  to  serve  sea- 
son with  butter  and  cream. 

To  cook  cabbage  in  twenty  minutes. 
Put  a  little  frying  fat  Into  an  iron  or 
granite  kettle;  set  on  stove  to  heat*  not 
iifrown;  slice  cabbage,  gprlnkle  a  ilt- 
tie  salt  over,  put  into  kettle,  cover 
tightly  so  that  ateam  will  not  escape. 
Stir  frequently. 

Nats,  All  cooks  should  test  food  by 
tasting  before  sending  to  table.  This 
should  be  done  with  separate  spoon 
from  the  one  tiaed  In  cooking, 

PUDDINGS. 

Stesmed  Cam    Meal   Pudding. 

1  cup  corn  meal, 

2  cup«  sour  milk  and  small  tea- 
spoon soda,  or 

1  ^  cups  {^weet  milk  and  large  tea- 
spoonful  baking  powder, 

1  cup  each  ratsina  and  currants. 
Bteam  six  hours. 

(Service  berries  or  any  kind  of  dried 
fruit,  choppeft,  may  be  used  Instead 
of  currants  and  raisins.) 

Pudding  Sauce, 

Melt  1  tablespoonful  of  butter:  add 
2  tablesoona  flour  and  2-3  cup  sugar 
stirred  together;  add  boiling  water  till 
proper  consistency  is  gained:  boil  five 
minutes.  Add  Juice  of  one  lemon,  or 
ai^y  kind  of  fruft  juice  to  give  color 
and    flavor. 

Fig   Puddmg. 

1-3    pound    nuet, 
y^   pound  figs  chopped  fine, 
Z  cups  bread  crumbs, 
1   egg. 

l-S   cup   sugar, 
H    teaspoon   salt. 

Moslten  with  mlik  (or  water)  and 
steam   three  hours. 

Batter  Pudding* 

Take  any  kind  of  fruit,  (pie  plant, 
etc.),  stew,  and  while  still  boiling  drop 
In  common  dumplings.  Cover  and 
steam  ten  minuter  and  serve  with 
$aiire  or  cream  and  sugar. 
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,.  There    are   two    classes 

J  .  *  of  people  who  will  al- 

ways  be  willing  to  sup- 
port home  industry,  as  there  are 
two  classes  who  will  never  do  so: 
the  two  who  will,  are  those  who 
will  buy  anything  of  local  manu- 
facture when  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  the  articles  are  far  su- 
perior to  the  same  articles  manu- 
factured elsewhere ;  and  those  who 
will  buy  home-made  things  from 
a  high  sense  of  duty,  even  when 
the  things  so  purchased  may  be  far 
inferior  to  the  foreign  manufac- 
ture. The  two  classes  who  will  not 
support  home  industries,  are  those 
who  do  not  think,  and  those  who  do 
not  care.  The  last  two  classes  are 
always  in  the  majority,  unless  some 
clear-eyed  seer  or  trumpet-voiced 
civil  prophet  wakes  up  those  who 


do  not  think,  and  crowds  them,  by 
force  of  argument  and  persuasion, 
into  the  ranks  of  those  who  do 
think,  and  who  do  care. 

When  there  is  a  young  and 
growing  State  like  our  own,  with  a 
wealth  of  resources,  and  many  pos- 
sible industries,  the  people  of  such  a 
State  sometimes  join  in  one  gigan- 
tic effort  for  a  long  pull,  a  strong- 
pull,  and  a  pull  all  together.  This 
was  the  case  in  Colorado,  for  a 
number  of  years.  One  firm  under- 
took to  manufacture  matches  in 
Denver,  and  although  the  matches 
had  far  less  power  to  ignite  a  flame 
than  they  did  to  ignite  a  person's 
temper  who  tried  to  use  them,  so- 
strong  was  the  sentiment  of  loyal- 
ty in  Denver,  that  even  the  women 
bought  them  by  wholesale,  thus 
driving  other  brands  out  of  the 
market.  This  generous  help  put 
the  young  industry  on  its  feet,  and 
after  a  time  the  matches  and  the 
men  who  made  them  rejoiced  in  the 
general  improvement. 

Home     Industries     are 

y^°«^  J  1.  "ot  instituted,  usually, 
Benefited  by       ..,    .,  •'I 

Home  Indus-  ^^^h  the  one  purpose  of 
fry.  putting  money  into  the 

hands  of  the  owners  or 
manufacturers.  That  thought  may 
be  a  part  of  the  purpose  which 
brings  them  into  being,  but  it  is  a 
small  part  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  their  existence.  Every  dol- 
lar spent  in  a  city  or  community 
in  a  legitimate  enterprise  benefits, 
in  an  indirect  way,  every  individual 
in  that  community.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  all  classes  of  home  in- 
dustry. For  peope  are  hired,  and 
the  wages  so  earned  are  spent  in- 
supporting  actual  members  of  the 
community;  houses  are  built  to- 
shelter  them,  and  the  workingmcn's 
whole  interest  is  centered  in  the 
improvement  of  local  conditions. 
Again,  such  classes  of  people  are 
the  sober,  the  industrious,  the  mod- 
erately progressive ;  and  they,  with 
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their  brothers,  the   farmers,   form 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation. 

It  is  always  a  curious 
Does  a  Affect  thj^g    ^h^t    tj^g    classes 

OurGirk?  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  receive  bene- 
fit from  some  projected 
reform  are  usually  the  ones  who 
rebel  most  to  see  it  put  into  oper- 
ation. The  philosopher,  the  phil- 
anthropist, and  the  statesman,  these 
perceive  first  the  necessity  for  es- 
tablishing great  industries,  or  for 
organizing  mighty  manufacturies. 
But  they  well  know  that  their  first 
duty,  and  their  last  necessity,  is  to 
awaken  tlie  man  who  is  too  often 
so  absorbed  in  his  daily  grind  that 
he  has  little  time  and  less  regard 
for  the  study  of  large  economics 
and  second-hand  benefits.  It  is  of 
more  moment  to  the  day  laborer 
that  he  shall  get  the  baby*s  shoes 
ten  cents  cheaper  than  the  last  pair, 
than  that  there  shall  be  a  great  shoe 
manufactory  established  in  the 
community  which  will  give  employ- 
ment to  a  hundred  men;  although 
such  an  industry  might  thus  put 
into  circulation  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  The  laboring  man 
prefers  ten  cents  gain  today  than  a 
possible  raise  of  wages  in  a  few 
years  from  now*  The  present  bird 
is  so  much  surer  than  a  prospective 
future  warbler.  But  above  all 
things,  the  statesman  is  subtly  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  con- 
verting the  very  individual  who 
does  all  the  family  shopping,  who 
has  always  been  taught  to  do  things 
instead  of  to  think  things ;  the  indi- 
vidual who  will  rarely  bother  to 
listen  to  an  argument  on  public 
economy,  much  less  to  read  a  stu- 
pid paper  treating  on  the  same  im- 
personal topic.  I  am  talking  about 
you,  my  dear  mother  of  a  growing 
family,  you  grandmother,  and  even 
you,  my  sweet  young  sixteen, 
whose  only  concern  in  life  so  far  is 
to  get  the  shoes,  no  matter  who 
made  them  or  what  they  cost, 


Now  girls,  my  girls,  listen  to 
what  I  shall  say;  especially  the 
pretty  girl  in  the  silk  waist  and 
tliat  one  with  a  dark  woolen  dress 
on;  do  you  want  more  money  to 
spend,  more  money  to  buy  clothes, 
bonnets,  and  gum  ?  There  are  only 
two  ways  to  put  more  money  into 
circulation;  one  is  the  dishonest 
way  of  forging  it,  and  the  other  is 
the  way  of  introducing  new  indus- 
tries, trades  and  manufacturies.  If 
you  want  to  teach  school  in  order 
to  make  money  yourself,  you  roust 
help  the  farmer  and  the  manufac- 
turer, for  they  are  the  men  who 
bring  into  existence  the  things 
which  call  for  money  to  buy  them 
with*  They  are  the  men  who  pay 
the  school  taxes,  and,  too,  who  send 
their  children  to  the  tuition  schools 
to  get  specialized  education.  If 
there  were  no  farm  products  raised, 
and  no  cloth  nor  machinery  made, 
what  would  be  the  need  for  money  ? 
There  would  be  nothing  to  buy* 
Now  it  often  happens  that  the  very 
person  who  is  the  closest  to  the 
markets  of  the  world,  the  Woman, 
is  the  person  least  thought  of;  few 
statesmen  ever  think  of  this,  their 
weakest  and  their  strongest  point 
of  attack.  It  is  the  Woman  who 
buys  for  the  whole  family.  The 
man  sells  the  products  of  the  world, 
but  the  woman  buys  them  all,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

There  was  one  man» 
that  great  statesman^ — 
Brigham  Young,  who 
saw  and  understood  the 
place  of  woman  in  the 
social  economy  of  the  Universe, 
and  it  was  to  women  that  he  ap- 
pealed when  he  organized  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Associations. 
And  it  was  women  who  heard  and 
understood.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  women,  who  have  for 
ages  been  considered  the  weaker 
sex,  the  sex  who  was  classed  with 
men's  houses  and  lands,  cattle  and 


Brig  him 
Yotin^  first 
Taught  the 
Price  ipte  in 
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substance,  both  in  tlie  prayers  and 
thoughts  of  men — it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  tins  class  could  at 
once  jump  into  the  public  arena  and 
understand  and  discuss  the  deep 
questions  of  public  policy  which 
have  taxed  the  powers  of  the  great- 
est male  philosophers  from  the 
time  Adam  went  out  to  get  skins 
for  garments.  But  they  could  and 
did  understand  the  call  uf  duty. 

Speaking    of    duty,    recalls  the 
method      adopted      by      Brigham 
Young  in  securing  the  allegiance  of 
the  men  as  well  as  the  women  of 
his     people,  in    the    supporting  of 
Home     Industries,       The     human 
heart    has    two    strong  natural  in- 
stincts; one  is  to  benefit  self,  and 
the  other  is  to  do  good  to  others. 
The  duty  to  build  up  your  own  in- 
terest is  easily  understood ;  and  it 
is  almost  as  easy  to  aw^aken  a  live- 
ly   sense    of    duty   towards   one*s 
neighbors  and   friends.     This   last 
feeling   by   proper    cultivation    can 
be  made  to  reach  out  to  the  strang- 
er and  to  the  alien  afar  off.    With 
these  slogans  on  his  eloquent  lips, 
Brigham  Young   sounded    his  first 
trumpet  cal!  to  the  handful  of  peo- 
ple assembled  under  the  shade  of 
the  w^agons  the   first    Sabbath  that 
the  pioneers  spent  in  Utah,     With 
that     clarion     cry    of    establishing 
home     iTidustries,     and    sustaining 
home    mami  fact  ares,    he  traversed 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  conn- 
try*       He     built    grist    mills,  flour 
mills,  molasses   mills ;   urging    the 
people  to  raise  sugar  cane,  broom 
corn,  and  straw  for  hats.     He  im- 
:^ri*vl     niachinerv     for      woolens, 
tf::&ht  the  people  how  to  raise  cot- 
ton in  the  south,  anl  then  built  a 
costly   f actor V  to  make  the  cotton 
cloth ;  he  founded  and  built  great 
woolen    factories    in    I^ogan,    Box 
Elder,     and     Provo,    Ogden,    and 
Beaver,  thus  covering  the  Territory 
with  a  network  of  splendid  home 
manufactories-     He  imported   silk- 


worms ;  and  lest  some  one  should 
fail  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of 
so  radical  a  movement,  he  planted 
the  first  mulberry  trees  on  his  own 
farm,  and  called  on  his  wife,  Zina 
D.  H.  Young,  to  go  down  to  the 
silk  farm  and  raise  the  worms  to 
distribute    to   the   people   at  large. 
These  and  many  other  industries  he 
established  w^ith  a  profound  under- 
standing  of   the  difficuhies  of  his 
problem,  and  a  no  less  profound  de- 
termination    to   meet   and  conquer 
them,  one  by  one.     In  all  of  this 
wxirk' — which  began  with  the  first 
day  of  his  life  in  Utah  and  ended 
only  with  bis  last  day  upon  earth — 
his  constant  effort  w^as  to  teach  the 
people  that  they  would  thus  benefit 
each  other,  and  in  so  doing  benefit 
themselves,     Brigham  Young  well 
knew     the     magic    of    the   word 
'*duty,"     to     an     earnest,    devoted 
heart.     Most     of    his   people   were 
earnest  and  sincere,  whatever  else 
they  may  or  may  not  be ;  so  he  told 
the  men  and  the  women  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  support  home  indus* 
tries.     The  men  sometimes  under- 
stood the  broad  reasons    why  they 
should  do  so,  and  the  women  occa- 
sionally did ;  but  all  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  judgment  and  dis- 
interestedness of  the  man  who  had 
gathered  them  out  from  under  the 
heel  of  an  infuriated  mob  and  es- 
tablished them  in  the  peaceful  val- 
leys   of    the    mountains.     And  so 
when  he  said  it  was  their  duty  to 
supnort  home  industries,  they  had 
sufficient  faith  in  his  word  to  go  to 
work,  and  let  the  future  prove  the 
truth  of  his  statements.     The  his- 
tory and  present  conditions  of  this 
fair  State  of  ours,  has  grandly  vin- 
dicated his  teachings. 

And  now  again  the  cry 
ARtowed  Qf  Home  Industries  is 
heard  in  the  land.  Well, 
the  girls  in  the  M.  L 
Associations  oueht  to  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  this  appeal,  for  the  first 
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and  last  teachings  of  the  very  man 
who  called  these  organizations  into 
existence  was  to  retrench  from  use- 
less expense,  and  to  sustain  home 
nianufactiiries.  Have  we  forgotten 
those  teachings?  Have  our  ears 
become  so  dulled  by  a  temporary 
slumber  that  we  cannot  hear  the 
cry  uttered  by  good  sense  and  good 
jjolicy  in  our  own  hearts?  Come 
now,  girls,  Brighani  Young  is  not 
here  to  rouse  yon  with  his  electrical 
voice  and  inspiration,  but  surely  we 
have  had  enough  training  to  begin 
to  think  for  ourselves.  And  even 
if  some  of  lis  may  be  too  young  yet 
to  think  very  niuch  for  ourselves, 
we  can  take  the  word  of  our 
fathers,  our  mothers,  and  our  lead- 
ers, and  try  to  do  as  they  tell  us 
will  be  for  our  own  and  others  best 
good.  Let  that  mystic  word  duty 
enter  into  our  minds  and  thus 
strengthen  our  hands  to  do  the  un- 
usual and  sometimes  disagreeable 
labor. 

WhAtibc  Now,  you  will  all  ask, 
WomcQcaji  what  are  you  to  do,  and 
do  to  PfOfDOte  how  are  you  to  do  this 

EdSSry.  t|""S-  I  '^^n  Rive  you 
the  same  advice  that 
Hrigham  Young  gave  the  writer  of 
this  appeal  when  he  established  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
— the  advice  she  has  attempted  to 
carry  out  ever  since  she  was  old 
enough  to  realize  the  obligations 
she  was  under  in  signing  her  name 
to  the  first  resolutions  tliat  ever 
were  made  in  the  Mutual  In»prove- 
mcnt  Association:  Buy  home- 
made woolen  for  your  winter  dress. 
Never  mind,  if  you  are  told  that 
the  W4>olen  catches  dirt,  and  gets 
shabby.  It  has  virtues  which  far 
outshine  its  faults.  It  is  made  so 
honestly  that  it  will  wear  almost 
forever,  and  therefore  no  wonder  it 
gets  shabby.  It  will  be  ahnost  im- 
jiossible  to  wear  it  out.  and  you  can 
give  it   to  your  little  sister,  or  to 


someone  else's,  when  you  are  tired 
of  it.  If  every  woman  in  the  State 
had  done  this,  the  Frovo  Woolen 
Mills  would  have  been  alive  and 
prospering  today.  That  they  have 
closed  down,  is  a  serious  loss  to 
every  soul  in  the  confines  of  Utah. 
Then  again,  always  ask  for  home- 
made extracts,  baking  powders, 
brooms,  soap,  matches,  dried  fruit, 
crackers,  bluing,  butter,  eggs,  con- 
densed cream  J  canned  fruit  and 
other  canned  and  bottled  goods.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  home-made 
soap  and  yeast  powder  were  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
eastern  manufactunes ;  but  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  this,  for  I 
have  never,  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
bought  anything  but  the  home- 
made article,  whenever  it  was  to  be 
obtained-  And  surely  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make.  My  clothes  are 
as  white,  and  my  cake  as  light  as 
my  neighbors;  what  more  can  you 
ask?  Kly  duty  is  not  done,  how- 
ever, when  I  simply  use  a  home- 
made article,  because  it  is  sent  me 
by  my  grocer,  or  tailor.  I  must  be 
constantly  asking  if  he  keeps  such 
and  such,  home-made  articles,  and 
not  rest  satisfied  with  him  until  he 
gets  them  iu  stock.  Then,  I  must 
preach  them,  in  all  the  little  parties, 
and  other  gatherings,  where  women 
most  do  congregate.  And  the  tor- 
tured soul  who  has  attempted  to 
stem  the  tide  of  scorn  and  contume- 
ly thrust  upon  some  luckless  brand 
of  home-made  soap  or  yeastpowder, 
will  know  a  little  of  what  this  par* 
ticular  woman  has  endured  for  the 
past  thirty  years.  Brigham  Young 
has  been  dead  a  long  time;  but  a 
thing  that  was  right,  in  principle, 
in  his  day.  is  surely  right  now.  And 
the  leaders  of  this  people  have 
taught  these  principles  ever  since 
his  death. 

Therefore,    it  is  with  pure   delight 
that    I     received     the    commission 
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from  the  General  Board  of  the  Y. 
L.  M.  I.  A.  to  write  this  sacred  and 
pregnant  advice:  sustain  home  in- 
dustries and  God  will  sustain  you. 


To  TKose    WHo    Rne-w    JosepK 
SmitH. 

•The  Journal  is  endeavoring  to 
<iollect  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  We  will 
esteem     it     a    favor    if    all  those, 


whether  Latter-day  Saints  or  not, 
who  had  any  aqquaintance  with 
him  will  write  us  concerning  him. 
Some  have  already  done  this,  and 
we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  them. 

Some  of  those  who  knew  him 
are  far  advanced  inyears,  We  will 
appreciate  it  very  much  ii  our  girls 
will  offer  to  write  for  them  and  thus 
help  us  to  secure  these  valuable 
testimonies  before  those  who  bear 
them  pass  away. 


OFFICERS'  NOTES 


Ward    Secretaries   and   Treasurers. 

■  Please  make  out  your  annual  report 
at  once  and  send  to  your  Stake  Secre- 
tary, if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 

Stake  Secretaries. 

Kindly  compile  the  report  of  the  as- 
sociations in  your  stake  as  soon  as 
you  can  get  them  all  in.  and  forward 
to  the  General  Secretary  without  de- 
lay. 

Conjoint    M.    I.   Conferences. 

Visited  by  members  of  the  General 
Boards. 

Dec.  10th,  1905.  Malad — Joan  Camp- 
bell. Juab — Mary  E.  Connelly,  Benj. 
Goddard. 

Dec.  ITth,  1905,  Hyrum — Joan  Camp- 
bell. Willard  Done. 

Dec.  31st.  1905.  South  Davis — Agnes 
Campbell.    Lyman    R.    Martineau. 

Jan.  14th.  1906.  Oneida— Emily  C. 
Adams.  L.  R.  Martineau. 

Jan.  21,  1906.  Bear  Lake — Sarah  Ed- 
dington,  B.  F.  Grant.  Bingham — Es- 
telle  N.  Caldwell,  T.  A.  Clawson.  Jor- 
dan— Mary  A.  Freeze,  Jos.  F.  Smith, 
Jr. 

Jan.  28th.  1906.  Granite— Nellie  C. 
Taylor,  M.  A.  Freeze.  E.  H.  Anderson. 


Alpine — May  Booth  Talmage.  T.  A. 
Clawson.  South  Sanpete — Julia  M. 
Brixen.  L.  C.  Kelsch.  Millard— Presi- 
dent Tingey,  B.  S.  Hinckley.  W.  A. 
Morton.  Big  Horn — Sarah  Eddington. 
D.  M.  Todd. 

Feb.  11th,  1906.  Tooele— Emily  C. 
Adams.  D.  M.  Todd.  Morgan-rOoun- 
selor  Mae  T.  Nystrom.  Mattie  Reed. 
B.  F.  Grant. 

D,  M.  Todd  and  Sarah  Eddington 
left  Salt  Lake  City  to  attend  the  con- 
joint M.  I.  Conference  of  the  Big  Horn 
Stake,  held  Jan.  28.  On  account  of  de- 
layed trains  they  did  not  reach  their 
destination  in  time,  so  they  visited  the 
local  associations.  We  feel  that  quite 
as  much  good  was  accomplished  and 
ver>'  likely  a  great  number  of  the  peo- 
ple heard  them  who  would  not  have 
been   present  at   the  conference. 

Query    Department. 

In  the  theological  outlines  in  the 
Journal,  is  the  date  of  the  Savior's 
birtli  taken  to  be  in  April  or  E»ec:?m- 
ber? 

Ans.  In  the  lessons  on  the  History 
of  the  Savior,  all  dates  have  been  ad- 
Justed  so  as  to  conform  to  the  belief 
that  the  Savior  was  born  on  the  6th 
of  April,  and  died  on  His  33rd  birth- 
day. 
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HISTORY  or  THE  SAVIOR. 

LEISSON  XXXIII. 

(For  third  meeting  in  April.) 
THE    CRUCIFIXION,    BURIAL,    RESURRECTION  AND  ASCENSION. 


Jesus  was  almost  immediately 
after  the  condemnation,  taken  to 
the  place  of  execution,  a  hill  near 
Jerusalem,  known  as  Golgotha.  It 
was  probably  on  the  6th  of  April, 
on  his  33rd  birthday.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  cross  until  the 
procession  met  Simon  of  Cyrene,  a 
believer  in  Jesus,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  assist  Jesus.  The  Savior 
had  not  slept  the  preceding  night, 
and  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  had 
been  subjected  to  all  manner  of 
harsh  treatment.  Hence,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  he  was  weak,  and 
unable  to  bear  his  cross. 

A  great  multitude  of  people,  in- 
cluding many  of  his  disciples,  fol- 
lowed the  Savior.  It  was  custom- 
ary to  carry  before  a  person  con- 
demned to  be  crucified  a  card  upon 
which  was  written  his  name  and 
the  crime  that  had  led  to  the  con- 
demnation. It  is  presumed  on  the 
card  carried  before  Jesus  was  writ- 
ten, "J^sus  of  Nazareth,  King  of 
the  Jews" — which  was  literally 
true.  Two  malefactors  were 
brought  also  to  be  crucified  with 
Jesus. 

At  last  Golgotha  was  reached. 
Jesus  was  crucified,  and  the  card 
was  nailed  above  his  head.  The 
two  sinners  were  crucified  on  either 
hand  of  the  Savior.  As  he  hung 
upon  the  cross,  his  enemies  mocked 
him,  and  asked  him  now  to  save 
himself  or  call  upon  God  to  do  it. 
To  these  mockeries  Jesus  replied 


nothing.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross 
were  many  of  his  friends.  His 
mother  was  there ;  also  his  mother's 
sister,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas, 
and  Mary  Magdalene.  To  one  of 
his  disciples,  probably  John  the 
Revelator,  Jesus  spoke,  and  asked 
him  to  look  after  his  mother.  One 
of  the  sinners  apparently  believed 
in  the  mission  of  Jesus,  and  re- 
ceived the  promise  that  that  day  he 
should  be  in  Paradise  with  Jesus. 

Jesus  spoke  several  other  times 
while  he  hung  upon  the  cross.  Dur- 
ing the  crucifixion  he  said  "Father 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  Not  long  before 
his  death  and  while  he  was  in  great 
physical  pain,  he  said,  "My  God, 
My  God  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
Me?"  Immediately  before  his 
death  he  cried,  "It  is  finished. 
Father  into  Thy  hands  do  I  com- 
mend my  Spirit."  Then  he  died. 
This  was  perhaps  about  three 
o'clock  Friday  afternoon. 

During  the  three  hours  from  the 
crucifixion  to  the  Savior's  de«ith  a 
great  darkness  came  over  the  whole 
land.  At  the  moment  of  Jesus' 
death,  the  vail  of  the  Temple  was 
rent ;  the  earth  trembled  and  shook ; 
many  graves  were  opened,  and, 
after  Christ's  resurrection,  the  dead 
came  out  of  the  graves  and  ap- 
peared to  many  persons  in  Jerusa- 
lem. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  was  the 
Jewish    Sabbath.      It    was    consid- 
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ered  a  defilement  to  have  persons 
hanging  on  the  cross  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Friday  evening,  therefore, 
men  were  sent  to  kill  Jesus  and  the 
two  malefactors,  if  they  were  still 
alive,  so  that  they  might  be  taken 
down  and  buried  before  the  Sab- 
bath. The  guard  broke  the  bones 
of  the  two  sinners,  but,  since  Jesus 
was  already  dead,  they  contented 
themselves  with  piercing  his  side 
with  a  spear  (a).  (Read  Matt.  27: 
32-56  and  John  19:16-37,  in  class.) 

Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  a  man  of 
high  position  and  great  wealth  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  received 
permission  from  Pilate  to  bury 
Jesus.  Near  the  place  of  crucifix- 
ion was  a  new  tomb,  cut  in  the 
rock.  The  body  of  the  Savior  was 
wrapped  in  linen,  to  which  his 
friend  Nicodemus  added  fragrant 
herbs,  and  it  was  laid  in  this  new 
tomb.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  Joses  were  present. 
A  stone  was  rolled  against  the  door 
of  the  tomb  and  sealed  and  a  guard 
placed  there  to  prevent  any  one 
from  molesting  the  body.  The 
priests  still  remembered .  that  Jesus 
had  prophesied  that  he  should  re- 
main in  the  grave  only  three  days, 
and  they  were  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  fulfilment  of  this  proph- 
ecy. A  guard  of  soldiers  was 
therefore  placed  at  the  tomb(b). 

Early  Sunday  morning  the  pow- 
er of  God  caused  the  earth  to 
tremble;  the  stone  was  rolled  from 
the  door  of  the  tomb,  and  an  angel 
came  down  from  heaven  and  sat 
upon  the  stone.  The  guards  were 
terrified  at  this,  and  fled  into  the 
city.  Soon  after  Mary  Magdalene 
and  two  other  women  came  to 
anoint  the  body  of  Jesus.  To  these 
women  the  angel  said  that  Jesus 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  asked 


them  to  tell  the  apostles  that  Jesus 
would  later  meet  them  in  Galilee. 
When  Peter  and  John  heard  this 
they  ran  to  the  tomb,  and  found 
that  Jesus  was  really  gone:  the 
winding  sheet  was  still  lying  there. 

Later  in  the  day,  while  Mary 
Magdalene  was  standing  near  the 
tomb,  Jesus  came  to  her,  and  they 
spoke  together.  This  was  Jesus* 
first  appearance  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. Thus  did  Jesus  conquer 
death,  even  as  he  had  foretold.  For 
forty  days  he  appeared  at  various 
times  to  his  disciples (c).  (Read  in 
Class  Matt.  28:  1-15,  John  20: 
1-18.) 

Two  of  the  disciples  were  on 
their  way  to  Emmaus,  when  Jesus 
joined  them.  They  did  not  know 
him.  Jesus  explained  to  them  his 
mission  and  the  purpose  of  the  res- 
urrection. Before  he  left  them, 
they  recognized  him(d).  After- 
wards. Jesus  appeared  at  a  meeting 
of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem.  They 
were  allowed  to  handle  him  to  sat- 
isfy themselves  that  it  was  in  very 
deed  the  Jesus  with  whom  they  had 
traveled  and  labored.  At  this  meet- 
ing he  breathed  on  them  and  said, 
"Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and 
gave  them  instructions  concerning 
their  work.  At  this  time,  also,  he 
ate  fish  and  honeycomb  before  the 
eyes  of  the  disciples  (e).  Again  he 
appeared  in  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
vinced the  apostle  Thomas,  who 
had  been  absent  at  the  previous 
meeting,  that  he  was  really  Jesus 
risen  from  the  dead. 

The  next  appearances  of  Jesus 
were  in  Galilee.  He  first  appeared 
to  seven  of  his  disciples  who  were 
fishing  on  the  lake.  At  this  meet- 
ing Jesus  gave  some  sublime  in- 
structions  to   Peter(f).     (Read  in 


(a)  Matt.  27:   32-56,  Mark  15:   21-41. 
Luke   23:    26-49.   John    19:    16-37. 

(b)  Matt.   27:   57-»J6,  Mark  15:    42- 
47    Luke  23:    50-56,  John   19:    38-4*.>. 


(c)  Matt.   28:    1-15:    Mark  16:    1-11. 
Luke  24:  1-12,  John  V):  1-18. 

(d)  Luke  24:    13-? 5. 

(e)  Luke   24:    36-43. 
(f)      John  21:   1-24. 
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class.)  Then,  later,  Jesus  appeared 
to  the  eleven  remaining  apostles  on 
a  mountain  in  Galilee,  at  which 
time  further  instructions  were  giv- 
en regarding  the  work  of  the  disci- 
ples (g).  At  his  final  appearance 
Jesus  commanded  that  the  Gospel 
should  be  preached  to  all  nations, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem(h).  It  is 
probable  that  Jesus  appeared  many 
other  times  to  others  than  the  apos- 
tles. For  instance,  Paul  mentions 
that  at  one  time  Jesus  was  seen  by 
more  than  500  persons  at  once(i). 

Then  at  last,  Jesus  led  his  apos- 
tles to  the  mount  of  Olives,  oppo- 
site Bethany.  Here  he  blessed 
them,  and,  while  he  was  still  bless- 
ing them,  he  ascended  into  Heaven, 
and  they  saw  him  no  more(j).  This 
occurred  about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  great  event  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament  is  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Upon  this  fact 
rests  the  foundations  of  the  gospel. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  there 
can  be  no  question.  For  forty  days 
he  was  seen  by  numerous  persons, 
and  many  were  with  him  at  the  as- 
cension. 

"And  there  are  also  many  other 
things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which, 
if  they  should  be  written  every  one. 

(g:)      Matt.   28:    16-20,  Mark   16:    IS- 


IS. 


(h)      Luke  24:  44-49. 

(I)     I  Cor.  15:   6. 

(J)      Luke  24:   50-53. 


I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself 
could  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  written" (k). 

Review  and  Questions. 

1.  Where   was   Jesus   crucified? 

2.  What  Inscription  was  written 
above  his  head?  Why? 

3.  Who  were  crucified  at  the  same 
time? 

4.  What  did  his  enemies  say  to 
Jesus  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross? 

5.*  Who  of  Jesus'  friends  were  at 
the  cross? 

6.  What  promise  did  Jesus  make  to 
the  believing  sinner? 

7.  What  were  the  words  of  Jesus 
while  he  hung  upon  the  cross? 

8.  About  what  time  of  the  day  was 
Jesus  crucified?  What  day  of  the 
week? 

9.  About  what  time  of  the  day 
did  Jesus  die? 

10.  What  happened  during  the 
three  hours  that  Jesus  lived  on  the 
cross  ? 

11.  What  happened  when  Jesus 
died  ? 

12.  Who  were  the  two  sinners 
killed,  and  why  were  the  bodies  of 
Jesus  and  the  sinners  taken  down  tjiat 
Friday  evening? 

13.  Where  was  Jesus  buried?  Who 
secured  his  body  for  burial? 

14.  Why  was  a  guard  placed  in 
front  of  the  tomb? 

15.  What  occurred  early  Sunday 
morning? 

16.  To  whom  did  the  resurrected 
Christ  first  show  himself? 

17.  Where  did  Jesus  show  himself 
in  Judea? 

18.  Where  did  Jesus  show  himself 
in  Galilee? 

19.  What  instructions  did  Jesus 
give  during  these  visits? 

20.  Where  and  when. did  Jesus  as- 
cend to  heaven? 


(k)      John  21:    25. 


LESSON  XXXIV. 

(For  fourth  meeting  in  April.) 
THE  SAVIOR  ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 


At  the  moment  when  Jesus  was 
crucified,  a  great  storm  passed  over 
the  American  continent.  Fierce 
winds,  sheets  of  lightnings  and  ter- 
rible earthquakes  destroyed  houses, 
cities  and  much  human  life.     This 


storm,  which  lasted  three  hours, 
was  followed  by  three  days  of  thick 
darkness.  These  events  were  prom- 
ised signs  of  the  Savior's  com- 
ing(a). 


(a)      III  NephI  8:    1-25. 
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Some  time  after  the  ascension  of 
Jesus  from  the  Mount  of 
Olivet (b),  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple were  gathered  near  the  temple 
in  Land  Bountiful  (in  the  northern 
part  of  South  America).  Sudden- 
ly God  spoke  from  the  heavens  say- 
ing, "Behold  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased;  in  whom 
I  have  glorified  my  name;  hear  ye 
him."  Then,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  Jesus,  clothed  in  a  white 
robe,  descended  out  of  heaven  (c). 

The  Savior  then  testified  of  him- 
self— his  work  and  mission — ^and 
invited  the  people  to  come  and  feel 
the  prints  of  the  nails  in  his  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  hole  in  his  side. 
One  by  one  the  multitude  did  this 
and  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
crucified  Jesus  was  with  them(d). 

Jesus  next  chose  twelve  apostles 
to  whom  he  gave  the  command  and 
the  authority  to  baptize  and  to  per- 
form the  other  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  command  to  carry 
on  the  work  after  his  departure (e). 

The  teachings  that  Jesus  gave  to 
the  people  of  Palestine,  he  now 
gave  to  the  Nephites.  However,  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon  a  much  fuller 
and  plainer  account  is  given  than 
that  found  in  the  Bible.  Numer- 
ous sick  persons  were  also  healed, 
even  as  was  done  in  Palestine.  The 
little  children  were  brought  to  him, 
and  were  blessed.  He  taught  the 
multitude  the  sacrament;  and  in 
person  broke  and  blessed  bread  and 
water,  and  passed  it  to  the  people. 
Lastly,  he  touched  each  one  of  the 
apostles,  and  gave  them  power  to 
confer  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  cloud 
then  hid  him  from  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  he  ascended  into  heav- 
en(f).  "The  eye  hath  never  seen, 
neither  hath  the  ear  heard,  before. 


(b)  III  Nephi  11:    12. 

<c)  III  Nephi  11:   J-8. 

(d)  III  Nephi   11:    9-17. 

(e)  III  Nephi  11:   18-41:   12:   1. 

(f)  III  Nephi.  Chapa  17  &  18. 


SO  great  and  marvelous  things  as 
we  saw  and  heard  Jesus  speak"  (g). 

The  next  day  the  multitude  was 
again  gathered  near  the  temple,  for 
it  was  rumored  that  Jesus  would 
again  appear.  The  Twelve  Apos- 
tles separated  the  people  into  twelve 
groups,  and  taught  the  things  Jesus 
had  spoken  on  the  preceding  day. 
Afterwards,  the  people  knelt  down 
and  prayed  for  "that  which  they 
most  desired ;  and  they  desired  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  given 
unto  them."  Then  they  all  went  to 
the  water's  edge.  Nephi  was  first 
baptized;  he  then  baptized  the 
Twelve.  After  this  ordinance,  the 
Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  them,  and 
angels  came  and  ministered  to 
them.  While  they  were  thus  being 
blessed,  Jesus  came  again,  and 
stood  among  them(h).  Many  new 
teachings  were  given  by  Jesus  on 
this  occasion.  As  on  the  previous 
day,  the  sacrament  was  again  ad- 
ministered to  the  people.  No  one, 
however,  had  brought  bread  and 
wine ;  but  Jesus,  by  his  miraculous 
power,  created  these  substances 
from  the  elements  (i).  This  was 
even  a  greater  miracle  than  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  in 
Galilee. 

It  seems  that  Jesus  and  his  gos- 
pel were  accepted  by  nearly  all  who 
heard  it,  on  the  American  contin- 
ent. Heavenly  joy  filled  the  hearts 
of  all.  The  United  Order,  and 
many  other  holy  principles  were 
practiced,  properly,  among  them. 

After  Jesus'  second  departure 
from  the  people  in  the  Land  Boun-: 
tiful,  the  Twelve  continued  the 
work  of  building  up  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

The  last  recorded  appearance  of 
Jesus  on  the  American  continent 
was  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his 
disciples.      Some    disputation  had 

ig)     III  Nephi  17:   16.  17. 
(h)     III  Nephi  19:   1-15. 
(i)     111  Nephi  20:  1-9. 
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arisen  concerning  the  name  of  the 
Church.  Jesus  told  them  that  it 
should  be  the  Church  of  Christ. 

During  this  last  visit,  many  more 
instructions  were  given  the  disci- 
ples(j). 

As  he  was  leaving  he  asked  the 
Twelve  what  they  desired  of  him. 
All  but  three  desired  that  they 
might  quickly  come  to  Jesus  in  his 
kingdom.  The  remaining  three  de- 
sired that  they  might  never  taste 
death.  These  requests  were  grant- 
ed them.  The  three  remaining 
apostles  are  often  known  as  the 
three  Nephites(k). 

After  this  meeting  Jesus  depart- 
ed into  heaven. 

Review  and  Questions. 

1.  When  Jesus  was  crucified  what 
happened  on  the  American  continent? 


(J)      III  Nephi  27:  1-38. 
(k)     III  Nephl  28:  1-11. 


2.  What  miracle  happened  after 
the  death  of  the  Savior?  How  long 
did  the  darkness  last? 

3.  In  what  land,  and  at  what  place 
were  the  people  era-thered  sometime 
after  the  ascension  of  Jesus? 

4.  Describe  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  to  this  gatheringr. 

5.  In  what  way  did  Jesus  convince 
the  people  that  he  was  the  crucified 
Christ? 

6.  When  were  the  twelve  apostles 
chosen? 

7.  What  teachings  did  Jesus  give 
the  Nephites? 

8.  What  miracles  did  Jesus  per- 
form among  the  Nephites? 

9.  What  did  the  believers  do  on 
the  next  day? 

10.  Tell  the  story  of  the  miracul- 
ous sacrament. 

11.  To  what  extent  was  Jesus  ac- 
cepted by  the  Nephites? 

12.  What  was  the  purpose  of 
Jesus'   last  visit  to  the  Nephites? 

13.  What  requests  of  the  apostles 
were  granted  by  Jesus? 

14.  Where  Is  the  Land  Bountiful? 


IN  the:  realm  or  girlhood. 

LESSON    VII. 

(For   second   Meeting  in   April.   Junior  Class.) 
SOCIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  SERVICE. 


The  service  here  to  be 
Servkc  h  not  considered  is  kindness 
^etfdom.  rendered,  spiritual  obe- 
dience and  love.  It  is 
voluntarily  doing  for  others  with- 
out reward  or  fear  of  punishment. 
It  is  a  free  gift  of  self  in  the  inter- 
est of  friends,  strangers  and  the 
church,  having  no  element  of  servi- 
tude. Can  we  find  a  life  devoted  to 
pure  free  service?  The  Savior's; 
He  was  the  servant  of  all  yet  He 
was  free  from  bondage.  The  atone- 
ment is  the  highest  possible  concep- 
tion of  service. 

Twen^-four     hours     a 

TW^^     day,    in    which    to  eat, 

^fg^^,         sleep,   play   and   do  the 

world's    work!     "I  am 


tired,  I  am  busy,"  is  the  cry  on  this 
hand  and  that.  Who  has  time  to 
help?  One  who  gains  it  by  shirk- 
ing? To  live  through  unimproved 
hours  is  fatigueing ;  idle  people  as  a 
rule  are  more  tired  than  workers. 
Toilers  learn  to  rest  themselves  by 
a  change  of  work.  They  increase 
speed  by  activity  and  system,  and 
learn  to  omit  non-essentials.  There- 
fore, we  may  expect  that  the 
world's  best  services  will  be  done 
by  busy  people. 


"We  work  not  because  we  have  time 
to  work,  but  because  life  constrains  us 
to  it.  An  able  man  forced  to  action  will 
do  more  in  his  leisure  hours  than  a 
man  of  leisure  In  his  whole  day.  Ac- 
tivity once  aroused  has  a  tendency  to 
increase:  one  enterprise  provokes  and 
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sustains  another;  but  when  life  is  all 
leisure  there  Is  never  time  for  any- 
thing." 


Fhncss  to 
Serve. 


Intelligence  as  well  as 
industry  is  needed  in 
good  service.  Incom- 
petent people  can  never  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  serve  themselves  or  oth- 
ers. But  the  most  capable  are  apt 
to  be  selfishly  indifferent.  They 
are  not  helpful  in  a  broad  way,  un- 
til interest  and  sympathy  are 
brought  to  life.  Such  virtues  as 
love,  charity  and  sympathy,  quali- 
ties necessary  in  one  who  serves  his 
kind,  are  born  in  suffering.  The 
Father  permits  trials  and  hardships 
that  all  may  know  the  burdens  of 
human  life  and  seek  to  lighten 
them.  Able  people  who  have  been 
tested  by  adversity,  and  have  risen 
above  sorrow  are  best  fitted  to 
serve. 

The  "society  woman" 
Society.—Iti  and  "social  life"  have 
Pb^r"*^^  come  to  mean  frivolity 
and  idleness.  This  is 
because  money  and  display  control 
in  worldly  circles  instead  of  intelli- 
gence and  good  taste.  When 
"society"  has  no  higher  aim  than  to 
be  amused  continually,  it  is  time  for 
earnest  people  to  avoid  it.  But  we 
have  no  taste  for  a  Robinson  Cru- 
soe existence,  either.  A  recluse  or 
hennit  excites  our  pity,  because  he 
cuts  himself  off  from  all  opportun- 
ity of  serving  his  race.  Though 
there  be  no  need  for  worldly  so- 
ciety, social  intercourse  is  neces- 
sarv  to  progression  and  happiness. 
Half  of  education  comes  through 
society's  channels.  The  associates 
of  boys  and  girls,  those  whom  they 
meet  at  school,  at  home,  at  meeting, 
and  social  gathering,  are  their  edu- 
cators. Their  deixDrtment,  ideas 
and  ideals  are  influenced  by  this  so- 
ciety. Companionship  between 
boys  and  girls  conduces  to  gentle- 
ness in  boys  and  courtesy  in  girls. 


Boys  with  no  love  of  study  or  am- 
bition to  improve  keep  on  at  school. 
Mutual  or  Sunday  School,  because 
their  friends  attend.  Whatever  is 
said  or  done  in  the  presence  of 
youth  is  apt  to  be  remembered  and 
repeated.  Therefore,  we  render 
valuable  service  when  we  set  good 
examples.  Influencing  social  and 
individual  life  for  good  is  serving 
humanity. 

Dr.  Miller  tells  us  of  a 
Society:— Its  poor  artist  who  was 
Obligations.    o"ce  regally  entertained 

in  a  castle.  He  had 
nothing  with  which  to  repay  his 
friends.  But  after  he  had  gone 
away,  it  was  discovered  that  on  the 
sheet  of  his  bed  was  painted  a  glor- 
ious picture.  This  artist  had  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  social  obli- 
gations. He  freely  accepted  and 
enjoyed  that  which  his  friends  had 
to  give.  Others  might  have  tried 
to  repay  them  in  kind.  But  he  con- 
veyed his  gratitude  unmistakably, 
by  giving  with  modesty  that  which 
was  peculiarly  his  own.  And  be- 
cause it  was  his  it  was  rich  in  value 
to  them.  It  is  fitting  that  we  sense 
social  obligations  and  fulfill  them  in 
this  spirit.  Remember  first,  if  we 
would  give  pleasure  to  our  friends 
and  find  happiness  for  ourselves, 
that  joy  is  not  in  things  but  in  us ; 
second,  that  our  entertainment 
must  accord  with  ourselves,  our 
circumstances  and  our  religion; 
third,  that  fine  houses,  furniture, 
rich  foods  and  elaborate  prepara- 
tion are  not  essential. 


**Ye  ornament  of  ye  house  Is  ye 
jfuest  that  doth  frequent  it." 

Guests  will  invariably  find  pleas- 
ure in  the  humble  home,  when  love 
and  hospitality  are  present.  A  key 
to  success  in  entertaining  is  to  make 
it  a  habit  of  our  lives  to  speak  not 
one  word  of  evil  of  anyone. 
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The  reason,  oftentimes, 

f^^y^^^tliat    we    and  people  in 

Self  Cooii-  1  ^ 

3^.  general,    are    not    more 

sociable  and  agreeable 
is  that  we  are  bashful.  Diffidence 
makes  us  uninteresting  to  others 
and  a  burden  to  ourselves.  It  is  al- 
ways a  hindrance  to  success.  Self- 
distrust  is  a  weaixDn  for  the  Evil 
one.  Some  degree  of  self-confidence 
is  needed  to  accomplish  anything 
worth  while.  Nature  endows  us 
with  faculties  which,  when  devel- 
oped, help  us  to  do  easily  what  we 
ought  to  do.  Some  of  these  depend 
upon  social  intercourse  for  devel- 
opment. Shyness  and  discourage- 
ment are  as  a  rule,  overcome  by  ex- 
perience in  society.  Some  of  the 
functions  of  social  life  are  to  make 
us  feel  at  ease  with  one  another,  to 
cultivate  altruism  and  increase  in- 
telligence. Society  does  valuable 
service  when  it  overcomes  habitual 
awkwardness,  trains  in  the  art  of 
expression,  and  imparts  refinement 
and  -culture. 

Without  friends  how 
l^ndship  cheerless  our  lives 
5^55^  would       be!         Thrice 

blessed  are  we  who 
have  even  one,  "friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother."  We  are 
dependent  upon  our  friends  for 
character  itself;  they  help  us  to 
make  ours.  A  congenial  spirit  has 
undreamed  of  power  to  uplift,  if  it 
be  pure,  or  to  drag  down,  if  it  be 
impure.  "None  of  us  liveth  to 
himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  him- 
self." Often  we  are  called  upon 
to  defend  the  character  of  a  friend 
or  to  explain  some  action  that  has 
been  misinterpreted.  This  is  ser- 
vice. When  we  nourish  affection 
in  our  friends  by  manifesting  our 
love  for  them  we  are  doing  them 
service.  We  inspire  them  with 
self-confidence  and  for  us  they  can 
out-do  themselves. 

"To    have   a  friend    Is   to   have   one 
of  the  sweetest  gifts  that  life  can  bringr. 


It  takes  a  great  soul  to  be  a  friend, 
a  large,  catholic,  steadfast  and  lov- 
ing spirit.  One  must  forgive  much 
and  forbear  much.  It  costs  to  be  a 
friend  or  to  have  a  friend.  There  is 
nothing  else  In  life,  except  mother- 
hood, that  costs  so  much.  It  not  only 
costs  time,  affection,  strength,  pa- 
tience, love — sometimes  a  man  must 
even  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend." 

Some  Par-  ^^^^  Father  employs  the 
poses  of  principle  of  service,  that 

Church  Ser-  is,  spiritual  obedience, 
^^^'  to  perfect  His  children 

and  make  them  like  unto  Himself. 
J^^or  instance,  we  are  asked  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  holy.  We  are  not  to 
work  on  this  day,  or  to  seek  our 
own  pleasure,  not  even  to  think  our 
own  thoughts.  Why?  Because  of 
the  good  effect  such  service  has  up- 
on life  and  character.  Worship 
and  prayer  quell  confusion  and  in- 
vite peace.  A  change  from  the 
usual  work  and  amusement  one  day 
a  week  gives  nature  time  to  replace 
waste  tissues  and  refresh  the  spirit, 
roasting  is  enjoined  to  subdue  the 
flesh.  This  service  also  mellows 
the  spirit  and  leads  away  from 
gross  living.  Because  love  of  gold, 
or  what  it  purchases,  has  been  a 
fault  of  man  from  the  beginning, 
opportunities  are  provided  to  over- 
come it.  Every  month  there  are 
fast  offerings  and  relief  society  do- 
nations for  the  poor,  besides  ward 
expenses  and  extra  charities.  There 
is  tithing,  to  upbuikl  the  church. 
This  is  superior  to  any  other  form 
of  giving  because  of  its  exact 
equity,  the  rich  giving  much  and 
the  poor  little,  and,  too,  it  affords 
training  in  the  highest  type  of  hon- 
esty ;  the  tithe-payer  being  the  sole 
judge  of  the  amount  he  should  pay. 
Assuredly,  greater  ser- 
MttchSer-       yj^^    jg    required    of  us 

vice  Required  ^han  of  any  other 
church  people.  For  we 
do  not  have  a  salaried  clergy.  Dea- 
cons, teaduTs,  elders,  higli  priests, 
seventies  of  the  priesthood,  work 
free  whether  it  be  at  preaching,  ad- 
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ministering  the  Lord's  Supper,  bap- 
tizing, confirming,  ordaining,  per- 
forming marriages,  christening 
children,  administering  to  the  sick, 
or  officiating  at  funerals.  In  other 
churches,  usually,  such  services  are 
performed  for  pay.  The  mission- 
ary system  is  a  unique  phase  of 
church  service.  It  is  Scriptural. 
'*Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." Tens  of  thousands  among 
us,  being  divinely  called,  have  left 
their  work,  homes,  friends,  kindred 
for  years  to  travel  in  foreign  lands 
without  salary,  bearing  their  ex- 
penses, to  proclaim  the  gospel.  Mis- 
sions of  this  kind  broaden  experi- 
ence and  test  faith;  they  inform 
and  educate.  Other  avenues  of  ac- 
tivity are  provided  by  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations of  the  church.  Any 
man,  woman  or  child  who  is  willing 
to  work  therein  has  a  distinct  place 
with  a  definite  part  of  the  labor 
resting  upon  him. 

"You  must  be  a  rich  and  a  highly 
educated  people  or  you  could  never 
render  so  much  effective  service  to 
the  church  gratis,"  remarked  a 
stranger.  No;  very  few  are  rich 
or  highly  educated.  We  achieve 
our  ends  by  united  efforts,  by  sacri- 
fice and  by  faith.  The  spirit  of  the 
work  rests  upon  us  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  do  it ;  our  capacity  is  en- 
larged and  we  surpass  ourselves. 
The  testimony  of  Nephi  in  ancient 
times  is  verified  in  our  day. 

I 

"I  know  that  the  Lord  giveth  no 
commandments  unto  the  children  of 
men  save  that  He  shall  prepare  a  way 
for  them  that  they  may  accomplish  the 
thing   which   He   commanded   them." 

Ruskin  conveys  this  thought 
also: 


"God  gives  us  always  strength 
enough  and  sense  enough  for  every- 
thing He  wants  us  to   do." 


The  highest  service  pos- 
To  Serve        gjjjig  ^q  ^j^jg  ^g^  jg  ^^ 

Aoceitors.       redemption  of  the  dead. 

Already  we  have  spent 
years  of  time  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars erecting  temples,  collecting 
genealogy  and  preparing  records  to 
this  end.  Our  forefathers  who 
died  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  in  its  power  and  purity,  are 
being  taught  it  in  the  spirit  world. 
They  are  dependent  upon  us  to  be 
baptized  and  endowed  vicariously. 
It  is  a  sacred  obligation.  If  we  fail 
to  serve  them,  we  will  retard  their 
progress  toward  perfection. 

The  marriage  ceremony 
w^atWe  Qf  ^jjg  temple  unites 
Posterity.        husband    and    wife  for 

time  and  eternity.  A 
family  founded  thus,  if  faithful, 
will  dwell  together  and  progress 
eternally  in  the  spirit  world.  Who 
would  forfeit  these  and  other  rich 
blessings  for  ourselves  and  our 
children  by  marrying  without  the 
church?  We  serve  posterity  when 
we  give  them  not  riches,  but  the 
blood  of  Israel  with  an  untarnished 
name.  We  serve  them  when,  by 
abstaining  from  liquor,  tea,  tobacco, 
coflFee,  and  other  harmful  habits, 
we  bequeath  sound  bodies  and 
sound  minds  to  them.  The  genera- 
tions to  come  cry  aloud  to  us  to  live 
good  and  great  lives  that  they  may 
inherit  goodness  and  greatness. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  Give   a   definition   of   service   as 
used  in  this  lesson. 

2.  Who  have  time  for  service? 

3.  Who  are  fitted  to  serve? 

4.  What  kind  of  society  should  we 
avoid? 

5.  Show  how  example  aifecta  U8. 

6.  Name    some    benefits   of     social 
life. 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  the  poor  artist 

8.  What  should  we  remember  when 
we  entertain? 

9.  Tell  three  ways  or  more  In  which 
we  can  serve  our  friend& 

10.  Show  that  we  are  benefited  by 
observing  the  Sabbath. 
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11.  How  are  we  affected  by  paying 
tithing  and  donations? 

12.  Tell  something  of  the  free  work 
done  by  our  people. 

13.  How  can  we  afford  to  give  so 


much  time  to  gospel  work? 

14.  What  can   we   do  to   help   our 
forefathers  ? 

15.  How  can  we  benefit  posterity? 


LITERARY  STUDIES. 

THird  Year's   Course. 
L,i:SSON    VI. 

(For  second  meeting  in  April.     Senior  Class.) 
PERCY   BYSSHE  SHELLEY  AND  JOHN    KEATS. 


Shelley  was  bom  in  1792  and 
died  in  1822.  His  brief  life  was 
crowded  with  events  pleasing  and 
regretable.  He  was'  born  of 
wealthy,  titled  parentb  and  had  the 
most  brilliant  worldly  prospects.  As 
were  so  many  of  the  English  poets 
bom  during  the  last  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  he  was  an  in- 
tense lover  of  liberty.  The  spirit 
of  freedom  dominated  his  life  some- 
times with  good,  oftentimes  with  ill 
results.  He  could  not  endure  re- 
straint, coercion,  or  authority.  This 
independence  he  manifested  at  an 
early  age,  when  at  Eton  he  refused 
to  "fag"  for  the  larger  boys.  After 
leaving  Eton  he  went  to  Oxford 
where  he  created  a  sensation  by 
writing  an  article  called  the  Neces- 
sity for  Atheism,  for  which  he  was 
expelled.  He  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  unfortunate  in  this 
most  perilous  period  of  his  youth. 
His  father  was  unsympathetic,  and 
his  sweetheart  could  not  accept  for 
a  husband  one  with  such  extreme 
views  on  religion.  Piqued  by  her 
refusal  he  soon  after  married  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  but  his  in- 
ferior in  station.  This  proved  to  be 
an  unhappy  union,  and  in  a  few 
years  there  was  a  separation,  his 
young  wife  soon  after  committing 
suicide  by  drowning.  Whether 
Shelley's  conduct  is  responsible  for 
her  rash  act  is  not  known ;  by  some 
bic^^phers  he    is  condemned,  by 


others  exonerated.  He  afterwards 
married  Mary  Godwin,  daughter 
of  a  writer,  whose  revolutionary 
views  augmented  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content possessing  the  soul  of  Shel- 
ley. His  domestic  life  hereafter  is 
everything  that  is  desirable.  In  his 
poems  he  pays  tribute  to  Mary's 
character  and  intellect,  and  there 
seems  to  be  almost  a  Browning- 
esque  tenderness  existing  between 
Shelley  and  his  wife.' 

The  young  couple  went  to  Italy^ 
living  there  until  the  time  of  the 
poet's  tragic  death.  In  1822  Shel- 
ley, a  companion  and  the  boatman 
out  on  the  water  in  a  frail  craft, 
were  caught  in  a  storm  and  all 
drowned.  Shelley's  body  was  re- 
covered and  burned  on  the  shore, 
in  the  presence  of  Byron  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  the  ashes  buried  in  a 
cemetery  in  Rome  near  the  grave 
of  Keats. 

Shelley's  life  was  one  of  unrest 
and  strife.  Perhaps  he  saw  the 
evils  more  plainly  than  the  good, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  sin- 
cere in  his  desire  to  improve  con- 
ditions, whereby  the  rich  should  be- 
come less  rich,  and  the  poor  less 
poor.  Against  kings,  statesmen, 
and  priests,  especially,  is  his  hatred 
expressed.  In  his  preface  to  the 
Revolt  of  Islam  he  says: 

I  will  be  wise, 
And    juat,    and    free,    and    mild,    if    in 
me  lies 
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Such  power,  for  I  grrow  weary  to  be- 
hold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyran- 
ize 
Without   reproach   or  check. 

This  is  the  keynote  of  the  poem. 
A  youth  and  maiden,  Laon  and 
Cynthia,  with  freedom  as  their 
watchword,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  reHeve  mankind  from  oppres- 
sion. They  are  imprisoned,  tor- 
tured, put  to  death  and  meet  in 
Paradise.  The  poem  is  full  of  mar- 
velous adventures  beyond  the 
realms  of  probability,  resembling 
Spenser's  "Fairie  Queene."  Laon 
asks  that  Cynthia  be  sent  to  the 
land  of  freedom,  America,  whose 
praises  Shelley  sings  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

There  is  a  people  mlgrhty  in  its  youth, 
A  land  beyond  the  oceans  of  the  West, 
Where  though   with  rudest   rites,  free- 
dom and  truth 
Are  worshiped. 

That  land  is  like  an  eagle  whose  young 

gaze 
Feeds    on    the    noontide    beam,    whose 

golden   plume 
Floats  moveless  on  the  storm,  and  in 

the  blaze 
Of    sunrise      gleams     when     earth    is 

wrapt  in  gloom; 
An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 
Of  murdered  Europe  may  thy  fame  be 

made. 
Great  People!    As  the  sands  shalt  thou 
-     become ; 
Thy    growth    is    swift    as   morn    when 

night   must   fade; 
The    multitudinous    earth    shall    sleep 

beneath   thy  shade. 

Alastor,  so  called  from  the  one 
character  of  the  poem  is  beautiful 
for  the  description  of  nature. 
Alastor  is  a  studious  man  torment- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  lie  de- 
sires to  know  the  secrets  of  life  and 
to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe.  To  gain  this  knowledge, 
he  absents  himself  from  human 
kind,  and  lives  in  solitude  with  na- 
ture. 

Shelley's  genius  is  universally 
admitted,  and  toward  the  end  of  his 
short  life  his  art  too,  was  consid- 


ered perfect.  The  few  poems  writ- 
ten at  this  time  are  considered 
equal  to  anything  we  have  in  Eng- 
lish. To  a  Skylark,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best.  A  study  of  this 
poem  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  poet's  imagination. 
The  bird  is  like  a  "cloud  of  fire,"  a 
*'poet,"  a  *'high-born  maiden,"  "a 
rose  embowered  in  its  own  green 
leaves."  Where  will  you  find  such 
exquisite  imagery? 

Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught. 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell 
of  saddest  thought. 

The  pathos  of  these  lines  is  par- 
ticularly touching  and  sweet.  The 
poem  was  certainly  not  written  for 
the  majority.  The  thought  is  diffi- 
cult to  grasp,  but  it  repays  the 
searching  for  it. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit! 
Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Po  -rest  thy  full   heart 
In    profuse   strains   of   unpremeditated 
art. 

Higher   still   and   higher 
From    the   earth   thou    springest. 
Like   a  cloud   of  Are; 
The    blue    deep    thou    wingesf. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  (.oar- 
ing ever  sinp-est. 
•        ••••••• 

What  tho  1  art  we  know  not; 
What  is  most  like  thee? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see. 
As   from   thy   presence  showers  a   min 
of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 
In  the  ll^ht  of  thought. 
PinginsT  hymns  unbidden. 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it 
heeded  r-ot. 

^'^aVine   o"   p«leeD. 
Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
'^'^^an    we   p-ortala   dream.  " 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a 
crystal  stream? 

W<?  look  before  and  after 
And  pine  for  what  is  not; 
Our   sincerest   laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell 
of  saddest  thought. 
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Teach  me  half  the  srladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know. 
Such  harmonious  madness 
Prom  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am 
listening  now. 

The  Cloud  though  not  so  lofty  in 
thought  claims  equal  merit  with  the 
Skylark.  In  this  poem  Shelley  al- 
lows his  imagination  free  scope  and 
the  result  is  marvelous.  The  Cloud 
is  a  favorite  with  school  children, 
not  that  they  comprehend  the 
meaning,  but  it  is  so  musical  it  al- 
most reads  itself: 

I  brinsT  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting 
flowers. 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  ligrht  shade  for  the  leaves  when 
laid 
In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  winers  are  shaken  the  dews 
that  waken 
The  sweet  buds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's 
breast. 
As  she  dances  In  the  a   n. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashingr  hail. 

And  whiten   the  green   plains  under; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain. 
And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

•  ••••••• 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  la- 
den. 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
'Glides   glimmering  o'er   my   fleece   like 
floor, 
*^''  t   e  iPidnieht  breeze<»  Ptrewn? 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen 
feet. 
Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's 
thin  roof 
The  Ptars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
Wh«»n   I   widen   the   rent   in   my   wind- 
built  tent. 
Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips   of   the   sky   fallen   through 
me  on  high. 
Avf^  oach   paved   with   the   moon   and 
these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning 
zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl; 

•  ••••••• 

1    am    the   daughter   of   the   earth    and 
water. 
And  the  nursling  of  the  sky: 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean 
and  shores; 
I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 

We  know  Shelley  best  as  a  poet. 
Vtit  as  a  writer  of  prose,  he  is  con- 
sider equally  good.     Tn   his  essay 


on  the  Defense  of  Poetry,  he  tells 
what  is  poetry,  who  are  poets,  and 
what  the  world  owes  to  poetry. 
His  own  and  all  good  poetry  agree 
with  his  statement  that  poetry  is 
an  expression  of  the  imagination, 
but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  works 
of  all  who  claim  to  be  poets.  A 
poet  is  one  who  sees  beauty  and 
rhythm  in  the  universe  and  can  ex- 
press it  in  rhythmical  language; 
but  if  he  expresses  that  beauty  and 
rhythm  by  form,  color  or  sound  he 
becomes  thereby  a  sculptor,  painter, 
or  musician.  As  to  the  benefits  the 
world  has  derived  from  poetry, 
they  are  incalculable.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  what  would  be 
the  moral  condition  of  the  world  if 
Dante.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Raph- 
ael and  Michael  Angelo  had  not 
existed  and  if  the  Bible  had  not 
been  translated.  Moses,  Job,  David, 
Solomon  and  Isaiah  are  poets  and 
the  New  Testament  is  full  of  the 
most  vivid  poetry. 

One  of  Shelley's  best  known 
poems  is  Adonais,  a  mournful  song 
on  the  death  of  Keats.  The  poem 
expresses  universal  grief  caused  by 
the  death  of  one  so  well  loved. 
Shelley  appeals  to  imaginary  be- 
ings, abstractions,  animate  and 
inanimate  nature  to  mourn  for 
"Adonais." 

All    he   had    loved,   and    moulded    into 

thought 
From   shape,   and   hue.   and   odor  and 

sweet  sound. 
Lamented    Adonais.      Morning    sought 
Her  eastern  watchtower,  and  her  hair 

unbound, 
Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn 

the  ground 
Dimmed    the    aerial    eyes     that     kindle 

day; 
Afar   the   melancholy   thunder  moaned. 
Pale  ocean   in   unquiet   slumber  lay. 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  round  sobbing 

in   their  dismay. 

The  poem  is  possessed  of  so 
much  that  is  beautiful  it  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  Keats  the  "poet 
of  beauty."  I'nlike  Shelley.  Keats 
was  of  the  working  people,  had 
but  a  common  education,  and  but 
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few  advantages.  He  is  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  statement  that  "Poets 
are  born,  not  made,"  and  that  they 
come  from  all  the  walks  in  life. 

John  Keats  (1795-1821)  was 
born  in  London  and  died  of  con- 
sumption at  the  early  age  of  twen- 
ty-five. His  death  occurred  in 
Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  to  re- 
gain heafth.  Being  left  without 
father  and  mother  when  fifteen,  he 
studied  medicine  as  a  means  of  live- 
lihood. His  ardent  love  for  Fanny 
Browne,  to  whom  he  addressed* 
several  of  his  poems,  seems  to  have 
brought  him  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment. Pride  because  of  de- 
clining health  and  poverty  ho  doubt 
forbade  his  marrying.  No  Eng- 
lish poet  has  a  more  tender  hold 
upon  memory  than  John  Keats.  His 
genius  had  just  begtin  to  mature; 
had  he  lived  he  would  have  accom- 
plished great  things. 
'  Many  poets  express  the  beauty 
to  be  seen  in  spiritual  and  ethical 
truths  iand  in  right  living,  but 
Keats  expresses  especially  sensuous 
beauty,  that  beauty  which  appeals 
to  the  senses.  He  was  intensely 
susceptible  to  the  beautiful  sights, 
sounds,  and  perfumes,  in  nature. 
The  lines  from  Adonaisi  express 
this  thought, 

All    he   had    loved   and    moulded    into 

thought 
Prom  shape,  and  hue,  and  odor,  and 

sweet  sound — 

The  idea  in  the  opening  line  of 
Keats' Endy  mi  on  "A  thing  of  beau- 
ty is  a  joy  forever/'  is  still  further 
carried  out  in  his  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn.  The  beautiful  Attic  vase  has 
for  centuries  given  pleasure  and 
will  always  be  an  object  of  delight 
to  the  observer. 

When    old    age    shall    this    generation 

waste. 
Thou  Shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other 

woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom 

thou  say'st, 
"Beauty  Is  truth,  truth  beauty,'* — that 

Is  all 


Ye   know  on  earth,  and  all   ye   need 
to  know. 
The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  is  full  of 
this  sensuous  beauty. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arched 
there  was, 

All    garlanded    with    carven    imageries 

Of  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of 
knot-grass 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint 
device, 

Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid 
dyes„ 

As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-dam- 
asked wings; — 

*     •     • 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  Win- 
try moon. 

And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's 
fair  breast, 

As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace 
and  boon; 

Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  to- 
gether prest. 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  ame- 
thyst. 

And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint; 

She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly 
drest. 

Save  wings,  for  heaven! — 

The  poem  "Adonais**  always 
suggests  Shelley  its  author,  and 
Keats  whom  it  commemorates.  The 
names  of  the  two  writers  are  other- 
wise associated.  They  were  con- 
temporary poets  of  exceptional 
genius.  They  both  died  young  in 
Italy  and  are  buried  in  the  same 
jcemetery  in  Rome.. 

Review  and  Questions. 

1.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Shelley. 

2.  Name  some  other  English  poets 
who  favored  the  cause  of  liberty  in  a 
high  degree. 

3.  Do  you  think  the  revolutions  in 
America  and  France  helped  to  create 
this  desire  for  freedom? 

4.  In  what  way? 

5.  Why  are  Shelley's  poems  hard 
to  understand? 

6.  Give  the  thought  in  the  "Sky- 
lark." 

7.  Read  the  "Cloud."  first  for  Its 
rhythm,  second  time  for  its  meaning, 
and  third  for  its  imagery,  personifica- 
tions. 

8.  What  does  Shelley  say  of  poets 
and   poetry? 

9.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  poem 
"Adonais." 

10.  What  is  characteristic  of  the 
poetry  of  Keats. 

11.  Commit  some  of  the  familiar 
Quotations. 

12.  How  do  the  two  stansas  froiD 
the  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  express  sen- 
suous beauty? 
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Valbkia  DeMtdb  Kblsby. 


''^pril !     >x^pril !  "     The  robia  siags, 
>i;'^nd  plumes  himself  and  gayly  swings; 
''"For  spring- -the  best  lime  of  the  year-- 
ils  surely  here-  !     i)s  -  surely  -  here ! '' 

*^1^eVe  built  our  nesl  already,  see? 
^nd  sits  my  mate  within  it»«chee«! 
(Lhzz'TP.l  chee-re!     'Tis  spring  for  me, 
*For  her,  for  you,  for  us»=all  three !'' 

*'The  thrill  of  spring  is  in  my  song, 
£i  sweeps  the  world  and  all  along 
The  vivid  sky  £  see  it  shine,»  = 
This  happy  love=time,  ==yours  and  mine." 


*^(Ehee»re!  chee«re!  chee!   zazzl  3  sin2 
'^'vTith  me,  and  on  the  lov."  bou^h  swino; 
"For  earth  is  ours  v.nthout  auoy, 
o;?\nd  life  for  us  is  brimmed  wiih  joy  !'* 


THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  BOY. 

Annie  Pike  Greenwood. 


"You  didn't  never  have  anv  lit- 
tle boy,  did  you  Mr.  Uncle  Dan*l?" 
The  child  edged  closer,  resting  his 
arm  on  the  old  man's  knee. 

"No  sonny." 

They  were  seated  on  the  soft 
grass  by  a  broad,  clear  stream  that 
ran  through  a  meadow-land  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town;  before  them 
a  pretty  view  of  the  valley  with  its 
circle  of  rugged  mountains,  broth- 
ers to  the  Rockies.  The  man's  eyes 
were  fixed  sadly  upon  the  white 
peaks,  but  the  little  boy  was  watch- 
ing the  dimpling  water  slip  with 
shining  litheness  between  the  dark 
green  heads  of  the  cresses  at  the 
sides  of  the  stream,  whose  soft  gur- 
gles, with  the  occasional  whistle  of 
a  meadow-lark,  were  the  only 
sounds  on  the  still  air. 

"What  bird  is  that  Mr.  Uncle 
Dan'l?"  the  boy  pointed  to  a  wild 
currant  bush  near  bv. 

"Medder-lark." 

Just  then  the  bird,  as  though 
conscicuis  of  his  introduction,  began 
to  whistle :  the  prelude,  one  clear 
note  thrice  staccato,  followed  by  a 
quick  curl  of  melody  not  unlike  the 
ripple     of     Mendelssohn's     Spring 

"What  did  he  sav  Mr.  Uncle 
Dan'l  ?" 

"I  dunno;  what  did  he?"  was  the 
expected  reply. 

"He  said — he  said — "  the  boy 
raised  himself  to  imitate  the  pert 
attitude  of  the  bird — "he  said  Tip  !- 
pip  !-pip  !  te-lil-o-pip !'  " 

This  bit  of  mimicry  was  reward- 
ed bv  a  pat  on  the  brown  head  and 
a  smile 'which  the  boy  was  evidently 
flattered  to  receive. 

There  was  a  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween the  old  knarled  hand  and  the 
young  brown  hair  on  which  it  rest- 


ed. Perhaps  as  marked  was  the 
contrast  in  the  dress  of  the  two. 
Nondescript,  worn,  and  frayed 
were  the  old  man's  clothes;  the 
boy's  suit  was  of  the  newest  and 
bluest,  a  broad  white  collar  and  a 
wide  straw  hat  lending  a  pictur- 
esqueness  whose  crowning  glory 
was  in  the  cut  of  the  boy's  hair. 
Parted  in  the  middle,  framing  his 
pale,  boyish  face,  his  hair  was  al- 
lowed to  grow  until  it  reached  the 
top  of  his  collar  where  it  was 
clipped  off  evenly.  The  effect  was 
very  gratifying  to  his  fashionable 
mother,  but  it  fell  into  the  boy's 
eyes,  and  he  had  formed  a  habit  of 
switching  it  out  bv  vigorous  shakes 
of  the  head,  an  operation  far  from 
soothing  to  the  nerves  of  a  delicate 
child. 

"You  haven't  told  me  the  story 
about  the  mountain,  Mr.  Uncle 
Dan'l — the  squaw,  vou  know.'* 

The  old  man  did  not  answer. 
There  was  a  sad  abstraction  in  the 
furrowed  face  as  his  eves  followed 
the  sunlight  creeping  farther 
toward  the  east  from  the  approach- 
ing shadows  of  evening.  Some 
change  had  come  over  his  usually 
happy  companion  today  which  the 
bov  could  not  understand. 

"What  is  the  matter.  Mr.  Uncle 
Dan'l?" 

"Xothin.  sonnv. — I  was  just 
thinkin' — "  his  voice  stopped. 

"Oh,  tell  me  what  vou  was  think- 

"I  was  thinkin' — when  did  you 
say  your  mama  comes  home — to- 
morrow ?'* 

"Yes."  The  answer  was  listless. 
His  mother's  goings  and  comings 
were  so  frequent  as  to  awaken  but 
little  interest  in  the  boy. 

"I  was  thinkin'  that  you  and  me 
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has  got  to  dissolve  partnership, 
sonny.  I'm  'fraid  your  mother 
won't  never  allow  it." 

There  was  a  tremulous  sig:h. 
**But  we've  had  a  good  time — and 
I  ain't  never  had  no  little  boy  be- 
fore." 

"I  can  come  to  see  you." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  He 
knew  the  aristocratic  scruples  of 
the  boy's  mother  and  held  but  little 
hope.  His  heart  was  heavy  with 
the  thought  that  the  joy  of  these 
long  "summer  days  with  the  boy  was 
at  its  close.  The  boy  was  too 
young  to  realize,  or,  was  his  love 
too  slight  for  his  erstwhile  "Mr. 
Uncle  DanT'  (father  of  the  boy's 
mother's  housekeeper)  to  feel  sor- 
row at  the  parting?  The  old  man 
shook  his  head  again  and  a  mist 
came  before  his  eyes.  Still  he 
should  be  thankful  that  fate  had 
given  him  this  handful  of  happy 
days  to  cheer  with  their  memory 
the  dull  hours  to  come.  He  should 
be  glad  that  chance  had  sent  the 
hoy's  mother  abroad,  his  father  to 
New  York,  leaving  him  in  the  care 
of  the  house-keeper  who  at  once 
transferred  her  charge  to  the  will- 
ing servitude  of  her  father  that  she 
might  be  more  free  to  enjov  her 
"rest"  while  "Master''  and  "Miss- 
es" were  away. 

And  such  willing  servitude! 
Such  devoted  companionship ! 
From  the  time  the'bov  opened  his 
eyes  in  his  pretty  room  to  the  return 
at  night  from  the  long  davs  pleas- 
ures Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l  was  with  him. 
The  boy  always  rode  forth  from 
the  big  white  house  in  the  morning 
on  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l's  shoulders, 
and  he  always  rode  back  again,  hap- 
pily asleep,  in  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l's 
arms.  There  was  a  little  garden  in 
the  back  of  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l's  vard. 
The  boy  had  known  the  jov  of  mak- 
ing it  with  his  own  hands :  there 
was  a  straw  pile  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fence  which  was  there  for  no 


other  purpose  than  to  receive  the 
boy  when  he  made  thrilling  leaps 
from  the  top  of  the  fence  (a  preci- 
pice) to  escape  the  savage  on- 
slaught of  a  band  of  Indians  (the 
neighbor's  rooster  and  his  harem, 
whose  only  onslaught  seemed  to  be 
a  peaceable  attack  on  an  onion 
bed)  ;  there  was  a  little  swing  un- 
der the  apple-tree.  The  boy  had  a 
patent  swing  at  home,  painted  red, 
with  comfortable  seats  in  it,  and  out 
of  which  there  was  no  danger  of 
falling.  But  he  did  not  care  to 
swing  in  it  for  there  was  no  creak- 
ing of  apple-boughs,  no  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  falling,  no 
Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l  to  swing  you  up, 
up,  up,  until  your  breath  left,  and 
you  felt  that  you  must  be  going  to 
touch  the  sky,  and  then  to  come 
down,  down,  down,  softly  into  Mr. 
Uncle  Dan'l's  arms,  and  laugh,  and 
laugh. 

There  was  the  dinner  for  two 
whicli  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l  prepared 
each  noon.  Always  he  allowed  the 
boy  to  stir  the  rice,  or  mash  the 
potatoes,  or  try  a  dough  cake  on 
the  lid  of  the  stove,  or  skim  the 
cream  from  a  small  jar  of  milk 
while  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l  picked  over 
the  luscious  red  currants  which 
grew  in  his  yard.  All  these  things 
he  was  never  allowed  to  do  at 
home;  he  was  never  allowed  to  en- 
ter the  kitchen  for  fear  of  contract- 
ing a  bad  manner  or  a  bad  habit 
from  the  cook  or  a  servant,  hence 
these  little  tasks  were  sources  of 
delight  to  him. 

Then  to  sit  opposite  Mr.  Uncle 
Dan'l  at  the  table,  to  eat  almost  as 
much  as  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l  could, 
with  no  one  to  sav  ''Xo  dear,  you 
have  had  quite  enough,  more 
would  be  foolish"  or  **You  will 
have  to  cat  alone  if  von  gulp  your 
milk  down  in  that  fashion."  Mr. 
Uncle  Dan'l  always  talked  to  him 
just  like  a  grown-up.  He  never  ex- 
pected him  to  sav  *'Ycs  sir"  or  "Xo 
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sir'*  and  thcr  subside  into  silence. 
In  fact  the  boy  did  most  of  the 
talking,  glorying  in  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  himself  freely  before 
this  grand  and  wonderful  man. 
(This  tribute  to  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l 
was  the  boy's  opinion  not  shared, 
however,  by  the  general  public 
who  could  see  but  little  worth  in  the 
old,  shambling  man  who  lived  like 
a  hermit  in  his  two  rooms.) 

What  had  the  coming  of  the  boy 
meant  to  the  old  man?  It  was  as 
though  a  dear,  forgotten  dream  of 
his  youth  had  suddenly  found  ful- 
filment. To  watch  the  little  white 
face  in  its  frame  of  brown  hair 
light  up  and  grow  rosy  with  each 
new  pleasure  which  the  old  man 
spent  the  evening  planning  when 
the  boy  was  asleep  in  the  mansion ; 
to  touch  the  soft  locks  and  carry 
the  little  body  in  his  arms ;  to  bring 
back  the  long  forgotten  stories  of 
his  own  boyhood  for  the  child's 
pleasure: — no  mother  ever  felt 
more  happiness  than  did  the  old 
man  in  the  company  of  the  boy. 

"Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l: — the  story 
about  the  squaw — you  haven't  told 
it,  and  its  'most  dark." 

"All  right  sonny."  He  arose, 
took  the  boy  by  the  hand  and  start- 
ed for  town.  While  the  little  feet 
lagged  beside  him  he  told  the  le- 
gend. "Up  there  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain — there,  no  not  there. — 
over  there ! — "  he  stopped,  pointing 
toward  the  cliffs.  "See  it  sonny? 
It's  a  woman  lying  on  her  back — 
not  a  real  woman — iust  a  stone 
woman,  but  what  was  once  a  real 
woman.  See  it  sonny?  It's  real 
large."  It  had  been  pointed  out  to 
the  boy  several  times  bv  Mr.  Uncle 
Dan'l,  but  he  liked  to  have  it  done 
over  and  over  again.  Thev  gazed 
for  a  moment  at  the  cliff  whose 
sharp  profile  takes  on  the  semblance 
of  a  reaching  woman,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  imagination  of  the 
observer.       They     resumed    their 


walk.  "Well  in  the  early  days 
there  was  once  a  squaw — a  pretty 
one,  that  had  a  little  baby.  One 
day  she  got  separated  from  her  tribe 
of  Indians  as  they  moved  from 
place  to  place — " 

"Did  the  baby  have  black  hair 
Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l? 

"Yes,— long,  black  hair." 

yhr 

"Well  she  got  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  it  was 
snowing,  and  if  a  white  man  hadn't 
taken  her  in,  she  and  her  little  baby 
would  have  froze." 

"What's  froze?" 
•   "Died.— Well,    they    didn't    die. 
They  was  all  right,  and  the  next 
day  the  young  squaw  slipped  out 
and  found  her  tribe." 

"Did  it  hurt  her?" 

"Hurt  her!" 

"Yes,  when  she  slipped  out?" 

The  boy's  question  was  perfect- 
ly sincere.  He  had  added  the  words 
"slipped  out"  to  his  vocabulary  the 
day  that  the  hired  man  forgot  to 
cut  the  ice  from  the  front  steps. 

"Oh,  no  sonny,  I  mean  that  she 
left  without  telling  nobody.     Jest  ' 
took  her  baby  and  slipped  out  of  the 
door." 

"Oh !" 

"And  she  found  her  tribe.  Well, 
while  she  was  gone  the  Indians  had 
been  planning  to  go  down  into  the 
valley  and  kill  off  all  the  white  peo- 
ple because  they  thought  the  whites 
was  on  their  land.  The  squaw 
heard  the  bucks  talkin'  about  it  to- 
gether and  she  didn't  want  folks 
killed  that  had  saved  her  and  her 
baby  so  she  slipped  out  from  her 
tribe—" 

"Ran  away  when  nobody  knew?" 

"Yes." 

"It  didn't  hurt  her?"  (doubt- 
fully). 

"No :  and  she  ran  down  to  the  log 
huts  of  the  village  to  let  the  people 
know  that  the  Indians  were  com- 
ing. 
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"You  forg^ot  what  she  said  Uncle 
Dan'l,"  prompted  the  boy. 

"She  knocked  on  the  settler's 
door  who  had  took  her  in  before, 
and  she  stood  all  breathless  when 
he  opened  the  door  and  let  the  lig:ht 
fall  on  her  black  streaming  hair  and 
big:  brown  eyes.  She  said :  "White 
man — Red  man  coming, — ^blood !" 
and  then  she  left  him  staring  after 
her  as  she  ran  back  to  her  tribe." 

The  old  man  always  paused  here 
for  the  boy  to  repeat  in  awful  tones 
(so  the  boy  thought)  "She  said, 
White  man, — Red  men  coming, 
blood!" 

"And  then  what,  Mr.  Uncle 
Dan'l?" 

"And  then  the  Indians  came 
down  on  the  settlers  to  kill  them, 
but  they  got  killed  themselves. 
Then  they  knew  someone  had 
warned  the  settlers  and  they  found 
out  it  was  the  squaw,  so  they  de- 
cided that  she  must  be  killed  and 
that  her  husband  must  do  it.  He 
was  willing,  for  he  was  drunk  with 
rage,  so  he  sprang  up  the  mountain 
after  the  young  woman  who  stood 
waiting  with  eyes  flashin'  and  her 
back  agin  a  rock." 

"When  she  saw  what  he  was  a- 
goin'  to  do,  she  didn't  scream  nor 
nothin',  but  she  just  looked  around 
kind  of  despairin'  and  then  un- 
strapped the  little  papoose  from  her 
back  and  laid  it  on  the  ground 
where  it  began  to  cry.  The  young 
buck  came  leaping  upon  the  rocks 
with  his  knife  raised,  and  the  whole 
tribe  lookin'  up  at  them  and  yellin' 
and  dancin'  in  awful  rage.  But 
jist  before  her  husband  could  reach 
her  she  threw  up  her  hands  and 
cried  in  Injun,  "I  have  been  faith- 
ful to  my  friend  and  I  am  willing 
to  die!"  With  that  she  sprang 
from  the  grasp  of  her  husband  and 
leaped  dawn  over  the  cliffs.  There 
was  a  rush  of  rocks  and  sliding 
snow  and  then  all  was  still.  The 
chiefs  had  stopped  dancing  to  see 


what  was  the  matter,  and  her  hus- 
band stood  on  the  rocks  lookin' 
down  where  she  had  leaped  over, 
like  he  was  stone." 

"The  next  spring,  when  the  snow 
melted,  the  Indians  told  this  story 
to  the  white  men  who  were  their 
friends,  and  showed  them  the  rocks 
where  the  squaw  leaped  down,  and 
told  them  that  the  great  Spirit  had 
turned  her  into  stone  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  sure  enough 
there  she  lies,  summer  and  winter 
and  always,  and  all  the  other  Indi- 
ans are  dead,  but' she's  just  lookin' 
up  at  the  sky  as  serene-like  and 
cahn  as  though  she  knowed  some 
sweet  secret  too  deep  for  mortal 
men." 

"Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l,  I  think  V\\ 
ride  the  rest  of  the  way." 

They  were  now  on  a  street  of 
lighted  shops.  The  old  man  lifted 
the  child  to  his  arms;  the  brown 
hair  fell  in  the  boy's  face  as  he  did 
so  and  was  switched  out  with  an 
impatient  shake. 

"Mr.  Uncle  Dan'I,  your  hair  nev- 
er gets  in  your  eyes." 

"No  sonny." 

"When  you  was  a  boy  like  me 
did  it?" 

"No,  sonny,  it  was  clipped  off 
short  by  my  mother,  I  'member 
how  the  ends  tickled  my  back  when 
she  cut  them  off  and  accidentally  let 
them  drop  down  my  neck." 

"Oh !" 

"You  see,  sonny,  I  lived  in  a  log 
cabin  that's  been  took  down  since 
then.  I  hadn't  no  pretty  blue  suit, 
or  white  collar,  or  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  my  hat,  well,  it  was  like 
yours  'ud  be  with  all  the  rim  off." 

The  old  man  chuckled  and  the 
boy  smiled  sleepily. 

Soon  the  brown  head  settled 
against  the  dingy  coat,  the  big  hat 
hanging  by  an  elastic  over  the 
man's  shoulder.  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l 
looked  tenderly  at  his  burden,  then 
watched  the  passersby  carefully  for 
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fear  they  might  jostle  his  arm,  but 
talked  no  more,  for  his  devote^ 
audience  of  one  had  gone  to  the 
land  of  Nod. 

His  steps  lagged  more  feebly 
that  night,  and  his  hand  trembled 
when  he  rang  the  bell  at  the  impos- 
ing white  house.  The  door  was 
opened  by  his  daughter  who  took 
the  sleeping  child  in  her  arms  and 
turned  to  mount  the  stairs. 

"Martha/'  the  old  man  hesitated. 
His  daughter  turned  in  surprise. 
"Yes?" 

"YouVe  sure — s.he — Mrs.  Bow- 
ers— his  mother  is  coming  tomor- 
row?" 

"Of  course!" 

"It  won't  be — necessary  for  me — 
to  come — tomorrow?" 

"No  father,  and  you  must  never 
tell  that  youVe  been  here.  Mrs. 
Bowers  might  not  like  it.  She  shall 
never  know." 

The  old  man  lingered  a  moment 
longer,  and  then  with  one  last 
glance  at  the  little  hand  danglinp- 
over  his  daughter's  arm — all  he 
could  see  of  the  bov — he  closed  the 
door. 

At  nine  the  next  morning  the 
boy's  eyes  flew  open  and  turned  ex- 
pectantly toward  the  corner  where 
Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l  always  sat  waiting 
for  him.  What  was  his  surprise  to 
see  a  lady  in  a  fluffv  blue  dress! 
After  the  first  uncertain  blink,  he 
recognized  in  the  vision,  his  mother. 

"Well,  my  little  son,  how  are 
you?"  she  asked,  planting  a  cool, 
soft  kiss  on  his  cheek. 

"Very  well,  thank  you,"  he  an- 
swered with  the  forced  expression 
of  blase  fifty.  He  twisted  uneasily 
about  and  then  exclaimed,  to  his 
mother's  astonishment,  "Mother! 
where  is  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l?" 

"Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l !" 

"Yes."  He  looked  about  him  as 
though  expecting  to  see  the  old  man 
step  from  behind  one  of  the  lace 
curtains. 


"I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
Cedric.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Uncle 
Dan'l?" 

She  sat  down  on  the  side  of  his 
crib  and  learned  from  him,  by  dint 
of  questioning,  an  incoherent  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l,  which 
confirmed  her  worst  fears  that  the 
child  had  been  in  bad  company. 
"Jumpin'  from  fences,"  "Makin* 
dough  cakes,"  "climbin'  the  cherry 
tree,"  "diggin  in  the  dirt,"  "makin' 
pies  out  o'  mud,"  "goin  long  ways 
oflF  to  the  mountains,"  to  her  ears 
these  were  horrible  evidences  of  im- 
proper associates. 

She  was  quite  pale  when  she 
forced  a  confession  from  the  house- 
keeper. 

All  that  day  the  boy  fretted  and 
cried  for  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l.  Once 
he  went  out  of  the  front  door  and 
out  on  the  street  with  the  evident 
intention  of  "going  to  Mr.  Uncle 
DanTs,"  but  his  mother,  after  her 
"awful  experience"  as  she  termed 
it,  was  on  the  alert,  and  brought 
him  back  weeping,  his  long  hair 
straggling  unheeded  over  his  wet 
face.  When  they  gave  him  his  din- 
ner he  pushed  it  away  angrily  and 
upset  his  glass  of  milk,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  from  the  table. 
There  was  no  peace  in  the  house 
that  day  until,  worn  out  with  grief, 
he  fell  asleep  on  the  rug  before  the 
locked  front  door,  the  tears  still 
shining  on  his  cheeks,  swollen  with 
crying,  and  the  top  which  Mr.  Un- 
cle Dan'l  had  made  him  out  of  a 
spool,  clasped  tightly  in  a  childish 
fist.  It  was  his  mother  who  lifted 
him,  and  she  thought,  with  a  pang, 
that  he  was  a  very  little  fellow. 

The  boy  wept  more  in  the  days 
that  followed  than  he  had  ever  in 
his  life  before — so  his  mother  said. 
Never  strong,  he  grew  thin,  and 
was  so  irritable  that  visitors  re- 
marked after  leaving,  how  Mrs. 
Bowers  had  certainly  "spoiled"  her 
child.    Was  it  any  wonder  that  he 
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refused  to  make  friends  with  them 
when  every  ring  of  the  door-bell 
brought  disappointment  to  his  ex- 
pectant heart.  His  mother  felt  sure 
that  his  bad  behavior  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  recent  debut  into  "per- 
nicious company."  She  had  expect- 
ed just  such  results. 
•  Having^  accepted  the  situation  in 
this  light,  with  most  admirable 
heroism,  she  set  about  the  task  of 
diverting  the  child's  mind.  To 
matinees,  dog-shows,  children's 
parties,  "grown-ups"  parties,  she 
dragged  the  unwilling  boy.  The 
dogs  interested  him  but  the  others 
bored  him.  He  always  accepted 
these  amusements  patiently,  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  home  there  arose 
such  a  wail  and  moan  that  Mrs. 
Bowers  felt  like  shaking  the  boy — 
and  would  have  done  so  if  her  re- 
ligion had  not  been  self-control. 

One  day  the  unforeseen  hap- 
pened. His  mother  was  leading 
him  forth  from  a  most  instructive 
lecture  on  Beethoven  when  she  felt 
his  hand  tu^  awav  from  her,  and 
she  saw  an  excited  flurry  of  small 
legs  over  the  pavement,  across  the 
road, just  escaping  the  carriages  and 
drays,  and  not  stopping  until  thev 
reached  an  old  man  walking  slow- 
ly with  head  bent. 

"Mr.  Uncle  Dan'I !  O,  Mr.  Uncle 
Dan 'I."  he  gasped  . 

"Why,  sonny!  why,  sonny!" 

The  old  man  knelt  beside  the  boy 
who  threw  his  arms  about  the 
wrinkled  neck  in  an  eCvStasv  of  jov. 

"Can't  vou  come  home,  Mr.  Un- 
cle Dan'l?  Oh,  come!" 

"No,  sonnyj'  he  answered  sadly. 

"Take  me  with  you." 

The  old  man  could  not  answer. 
He  saw  the  boy's  mother  coming, 
and  a  lump  was  in  his  throat. 

"Cedric!" 

For  an  instant  the  child  clung 
closer,  but  the  old  man  unwound 
the  little  arms  and  whispered  to 
the  boy,  "Some  day  sonny,  some 


day — Go  with  your  mother  now. 
The  little  swing  is  just  the  same, 
ril  keep  your  garden  for  you,  and 
every  day  I  bake  a  little  dough  cake, 
and  set  you  a  place  at  the  table,  and 
maybe — " 

"Come,  Cedric!" 

As  though  numbed  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l  had  refused 
to  take  him,  the  child  walked  on 
silently  beside  his  mother,  making 
no  sound  until  they  were  nearly 
home,  and  then  only  sobbing  wear- 
ily. 

Out  of  patience  with  the  boy,  the 
next  day,  when  he  asked  for  Mr. 
Uncle  Dan'l,  the  housekeeper  said 
sharply,  "Good  gracious  child  1  I 
wisht  you'd  never  set  eyes  on  him! 
He's  gone  away  forever — do  you 
hear? — gone  away  forever." 

From  that  time  he  become  apa- 
thetic. No  child  could  have  been 
"better  mannered."  No  child  more 
indifferent.  But  the  result  was 
achieved.  No  longer  he  cried  for 
Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l.  Instead  he  did 
listlessly  whatever  was  suggested 
for  his  amusement. 

This  might  have  been  the  end  of 
the  "unpleasant  affair"  (Mrs.  Bow- 
ers) if  the  housekeeper  had  not 
come  sniffling  into  the  dining  room 
one  afternoon  while  her  mistress 
was  lunching  alone. 

"Mrs.  Bowers,  I  know  its  asking 
a  good  deal — but —  father's  awful 
sick,  and  he  said — he  said  he'd  es- 
teem it  a  hig|h  privilege  if  you'd  let 
him  see  the  boy  for  a  minute  or  so. 
Uc^  awful  fond  of  him,  and — " 

"Whv,  Martha,  I'm  surprised!" 
that  was  all  the  comment  made.  It 
was  enough  to  send  the  housekeep- 
er, red- faced,  from  the  room. 

The  bov  liad  been  Iving  on  his 
stomach  in  the  lihrnrv  iKiititiiiLr  lines 
up  and  down  a  sheet  of  paper  to 
**dcvelof)o  color" — according  to 
his  mother.  At  the  first  words  he 
sat  up  and  strained  his  ears.  When 
he  heard  the  door  close  behind  the 
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discomforted  Martha  he  cried  out, 
"Mother  I  want  to  ^o  to  Mr.  LJncle 
Dan'I!" 

A  shade  of  annoyance  passed 
over  her  pretty  face. 

"Don't  let  me  hear  you  mention 
him  again,  Cedric,  he  is  a  low, 
coarse  man." 

The  boy  did  not  know  what  "low, 
coarse"  meant,  but  it  must  be  some- 
thing terrible  by  the  tone  of  his 
mother's  voice.  With  throbbing 
heart  he  tried  to  think.  What 
should  he  do?  Mr.  Uncle  Dan1 
had  asked  for  him — he  was  sick. 
What  should  he  do?  But  mother 
had  said  "low,  coarse." 

He  thought  he  might  be  able  to 
think  it  out  in  his  own  room.  It 
was  as  he  passed  the  hall  window 
that  he  saw,  against  the  sky,  the 
profile  of  the  squaw  who  had  been 
faithful  to  her  friend.  "She  slipped 
out"  he  thought,  the  doubtful  words 
coming  back  to  him  with  the  mem- 
ory of  the  story.  Then  a  bold 
thought  came  into  his  head  which 
made  the  little  fellow  hurry  up  the 
stairs  lest  his  mother  should  catch 
it  in  his  face.  It  spoke  so  loudly 
that  he  was  afraid    she  had  heard  it. 

"I  have  been  faithful  to  my 
friend.    I  am  willing  to  die." 

"She  slipped  out — she  slipped 
out." 

Was  not  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l  his 
most  friendest  friend? 

"She  slipped  out." 

It  was  after  his  mother  had  left 
the  house  that  the  boy  finally  mus- 
tered courage  to  do  the  deed.  He 
could  not  find  the  big  scissors  but 
he  found  a  little  curved  pair  on  his 
mother's  dressing  table  with  her 
manicure  set.  Standing  before  the 
mirror  in  her  room,  with  eyes  dilat- 
ed and  heart  throbbing,  snip,  snip, 
snip!  he  cut  away  his  long  brown 
locks  until  they  were  lying  in  tinv 
heaps  upon  the  floor  at  his  feet. 
The     scissors    cut    in    curves  and 


would  have  been  humoTous  to  any 
but  the  tragic  eyes  of  the  boy. 

Next,  he  very  stealthily  removed 
his  shoes  and  stockings,  also  his 
coat.  The  broad  collar  of  his  white 
waist  he  stuffed  down  his  neck 
after  an  ineflfectual  attempt  at  cut- 
ting it  oflF.  One  end  stuck  out  as 
though  to  announce  where  the  rest 
had  disappeared. 

His  hat  was  the  next  to  receive 
transformation.  With  the  curved 
scissors  he  cut  away  nearly  all  the 
brim,  the  ribbons  of  the  crown 
hanging  dejectedly  down  over  the 
ragged  edge,  with  the  air  of  hope- 
less attempt  to  cover  the  uneven 
bunches  of  hair  which  stood  out  at 
the  back  of  his  head. 

The  cherished  top  in  one  hand,  a 
tooth  brush  in  the  other  (this  last 
an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  power 
of  his  mother's  mind  even  in  ab- 
sence,) he  slipped  out  of  the  house. 
A  backward  glance  assured  him 
that  he  was  not  detected  in  his 
flight. 

Pavements  grow  hpt  on  summer 
days  and  his  feet  were  tender.  He 
tried  to  keep  on  the  grass.  The 
way  was  long — so  much  longer 
than  he  had  dreamed — that  he  grew 
so  tired  that  he  began  to  cry,  softly. 
Sympathetic  old  gentlemen  and  all 
sorts  of  women  stopped  to  ask  him 
what  was  the  matter,  but  unheeding- 
them,  he  tottered  on.  His  tears 
were  the  weakness  of  childhood,, 
but  his  resolution  was  that  of  a 
man. 

It  seemed  hours  and  hours  after 
that  he  opened  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l's 
door,  forgetting  to  close  it,  and 
threw  himself,  sobbing,  upon  the 
bed.  his  arms  creeping  about  the 
neck  of  his  "most  friendest  friend.*^ 

"O,  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l,  I  corne- 
as soon — as  I  knew  you  was — sick,*^ 
he  sobbed,  "I  sli—sli— slipped  out 
— just  like  the  squaw — and — O, 
Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l!— you  don't 
think  do — do  you,  Mr.  Uncle  Dsak% 
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that— that  Fll  turn  t— t— to  stone  ?" 
*'0,  no,  sonny,  no,  no,  no." 
"I  love  you  s — s — so,  Mr.  Uncle 

D— d— dan'ir 

"And  I  love  you,  little  sonny." 
"You  won't  send  me  'way?" 
"No — but  sonny,  what's  'come  of 

your  hair,  and  what's  happened  to 

your  shoes,  and  things?    Did  some 

big  boy — " 

The  boy  lifted  his  head  proudly, 

with  its  tattered    hat    and    uneven 

"No,  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l,"  he  said 
solemnly,  "I've  come  to  be  your 
boy,  and  you  never  wore  any  long 
hair,  and  coat  and  shoes,  and  I'm 
going  to  be  like  you  was." 

The  old  man  smiled,  but  he  had 
uneasy  visions  of  the  mother's  in- 
dignation. 

"What  does  low  mean,  Mr.  Un- 
cle Dan'l?" 

"Low?  little,  I  guess;  not  very 
tall." 

"Oh!  and  what  does  coarse 
mean  ?" 

"Why  that  means — that  means 
not  fine. 

A  great  peace  came  into  the 
boy's  heart.  Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l  was 
short,  and  who  could  be  fine  with 
such  clothes  ?  It  was  not  bad  after 
all. 

"Mr.  Uncle  Dan'l,  I'm  most 
tired." 

"Rest,  sonny." 

It  was  after  a  frantic  search  that 
his  father,  just  returned  from  New 
York,  and  his  mother  discovered 
him  that  evening  as  the  last  light 
was  leaving  the  sky. 

The  bov  did  not  wake  when  they 
entered  the  room.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  sight  of  the  sick  old  man,  per- 
haps it  was  the  pathetic  little  figure 


asleep  with  arms  clasped  about  the 
neck  of  his  beloved  friend,  perhaps 
it  was  the  old  man's  words,  but 
whatever  it  was,  something  had 
brought  the  tears  to  their  eyes.  It 
is  possible  that  the  anguish  of  their 
search  had  given  them  keener  sym- 
pathy. 

"Don't  be  hard  on  him,  Mrs. 
Bowers,  me  and  him  we  are  real 
fond  of  each  other.  I  know  I'm  not 
the  kind  of  man  he  ought  to  be  with 
for  eddication  and  manners  and  the 
like,  but  somehow  I  thought  maybe 
I  could  make  up  in  love,  and  I've 
always  tried  to  live  right.  I'm  sor- 
ry he  cut  his  hair  off,  but  it  was  me 
to  blame — I  was  to  blame  all 
through.  I  hope  you  won't  be  hard 
on  him.  I  didn't  never  have  no  lit- 
tle boy." 

He  talked  softly  so  as  not  to 
awaken  the  boy,  but  his  eyes  burned 
with  eager  pleading. 

Mr.  Bowers  lifted  the  boy  from 
the  bed.  "We'll  see  what  can  be 
done,"  he  said,  "We  won't  be  hard 
on  him,  don't  worry." 

The  old  man  sighed  heavily  as 
thev  left  the  room. 

They  rode  in  silence,  Mrs.  Bow- 
ers watching  her  husband's  face 
furtively.  He  was  staring  out  of 
the  cab  window.  At  last  he  turned 
to  her.  "I  kflow  you'll  think  it's 
foolish,  Mary,  but  I  was  just  think- 
ing that  the  bed-room  next  to  Mar- 
tha's is  never  used,  and  that  the  old 
man — I  didn't  know  they  cared  so 
much — it  seems  cruel — " 

She  stopped  him  with  an  excla- 
mation, that  sounded  like  a  sob,  "O, 
Jacob,  I  was  just  thinking  that  my- 
self !  I  am  so  glad !  The  old  man 
shall  come.  Love  does  make  up. 
doesn't  it?" 
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iir. 

If  there  is  a  resurrection  then  the 
liereafter  is  a  fact.  In  the  minds  of 
some  it  is  possible  for  a  hereafter  to 
be  contemplated  without  consider- 
ing the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
In  every  clime  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  every  age,  there  has  been 
the  belief  of  a  hereafter,  so  that  it 
is  not  a  notion  common  to  modern 
theologians.  From  a  series  of  tra- 
ditions there  is  given  the  thought  of 
a  reuniting  of  friends,  of  families. 
Our  written  record  tells  us  that  in 
every  generation  the  cry  of  man's 
soul  has  been  for  a  hereafter,  a  de- 
sire which  has  been  imparted  to 
succeeding  generations.  It  has 
been  and  is  a  faith  that  some  time, 
somewhere,  whether  it  be  the  Hap- 
py Hunting  Grounds  of  the  untu- 
tored mind,  or  the  Nirvana  of  the 
Orientalist,  or  the  more  material 
heavenly  home  of  later  time,  there 
has  been  the  wish,  the  hope  for,  the 
faith  in,  a  hereafter.  This  desire 
can  be  answered  only  in  this,  that 
it  is  inherent  in  the  soul  of  man  to 
worship  something  greater  than 
himself,  to  want  a  continuation  of 
all  that  is  true  and  pure  and  holy 
here  in  a  cleaner,  better,  higher, 
worid  than  this.  You  need  not 
look  in  Scripture  for  evidence  of 
this  peculiar  desire. 

Cato's  soliloquy  when  summing 
up  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  accepts, 
as  almost  final,  the  idea  of  the  here- 
after, and  that,  too,  from  a  purely 
metaphvsical  point  of  reason.  "It 
must  be  so"  said  the  philosopher 
"else  whv  this  hope,  this  fond  de- 
sire, this  longing  after  immortal- 
ity?" "It  must  he  so"— io  the  met- 
aphysician there  was  no  other  an- 


swer. Still  a  later  one,  taking  up 
perhaps,  the  tiieme  of  the  ancient 
metaphysicians,  speaks  of  that  un- 
discovered country  and  the  willing- 
ness of  man  to  bear  the  contumely 
of  this  life  ''rather  than  fly  to  those 
we  know  not  of" (a). 

The  poetic  reasoning  of  Eliza  R. 
Snow  is  called  to  mind  embodied  in 
the  hymn,  **0  My  Father" (b). 

There  is  still  the  more  positive 
declarations  of  Deity  which  brush 
aside  all  the  reasonings  and  the 
sophistries  of  man,  and  give  a  de- 
termined answer  to  the  great  ques- 
tion of  life.  In  the  revelations  to 
the  ancient  prophets,  both  of  the 
Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon,  as  well 
as  in  the  Word  of  the  Lord  in  this 
Dispensation,  are  found  the  positive 
declarations  of  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  that  the  soul  of  man  shall 
live  and  dzvcll  with  Him  in  a  world 
to  come.  Referring  to  our  past 
suggestion,  that  the  blessings  of 
God  are  predicated  upon  obedience 
to  His  laws  it  would  follow  that 
the  one  who  had  yielded  the  best 
and  surest  obedience  and  had  lived 
most  faithfully  according  to  the 
light  which  God  had  given  him, 
would  be  the  one  who  would  re- 
ceive the  greatest  reward  and  enjoy 
most  fully  the  fulfilment  of  the  law. 
P^or  we  cannot  assume  that  all  men 
will  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our 
1  leavcnly  Father  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, for  "that  which  is  governed 
by  law  is  preserved  by  law."  Law, 
the  rule  of  conduct,  determines 
man's  fitness  for  reward.  "All 
kingdoms  have  a  law  given  and 
there  arc  many  kingdoms  *  *  * 
and  unto  every  kingdom  is  given  a 
law ;  and  unto  every  law  there  arc 
certain    bounds    also    and    condi- 
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tions'Xc).  This  is  only  carrying 
out  the  natural  laws  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  and  here  is  given  a  rea- 
son for  the  rule.  "For  intelligence 
cleaveth  unto  intelligence;  wisdom 
receiveth  wisdom,  truth  embraceth 
truth;  virtue  loveth  virtue;  light 
cleaveth  unto  light;  mercy  hath 
compassion  on  mercy,  and  claimeth 
her  own;  justice  continueth  its 
course,  and  claimeth  its  own ;  judg- 
ment goeth  before  the  face  of  him 
who  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and 
governeth  and  executeth  all  things" 
(d).  To  those  who  have  been 
faithful  to  the  law  of  God  shall 
come  a  glory,  but  their  condition 
even  in  the  glory  of  the  hereafter 
is  determined  by  their  acts  in  this 
life  now.  Paul  said  that  even  as 
the  stars  differ  from  one  another 
in  glory  so  also  is  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Rut  it  remained  for 
a  great  proj^het  of  modern  times  to 
reveal  to  the  world  that  even  in  the 
heavens  above  and  in  the  world  of 
peace,  where  the  Glory  of  God 
dwells,  there  arc  degrees  of  holi- 
ness; and  man's  place,  as  well  as 
his  condition,  depends  entirely  upon 
his  having  yielded  obedience  here 
and  now.  to  the  law  of  God,  for 
there  were  those  who  were  seen  in 
the  vision  who  had  overcome  by 
faith,  and  had  been  scaled  by  the 
I  loly  Spirit  of  promise.  They  were 
those  who  had  been  just  and  true, 
and  were  of  the  Church  of  the  first 
born  unto  whose  hands  the  Father 
of  all  had  given  all  things.  They 
had  been  made  priests  and  kings 
after  the  order  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  they  w^ere  even  gods  them- 
selves. They  had  conquered  all 
things,  hence  all  things  were  theirs, 
and  these  are  the  ones  who  shall 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
his  Christ  forever  and  ever.  These 
men  are  just  and  shall  have  part  in 
the  first  resurrection.  They  have 
been  made  perfect  through  Jesus, 
the  mediator  and   have   had   their 


bodies  celestialized"(e).  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  here  to  give 
these  words  verbatim  as  the  glori- 
ous poem  can  be  read  by  all  in  the 
Scripture.  Even  in  this,  the  celes- 
tial kingdom,  the  highest  of  the 
glories,  there  are  grand  divisions — 
places  and  conditions.  Words  have 
failed  prophets  of  God,  in  describ- 
ing to  man  the  least  of  the  rewards 
of  God.  Then,  where  there  are 
myriads,  perhaps,  of  divisions,  how 
can  the  finite  mind  grasp  or  human 
tongue  describe,  the  wondrous 
glories  of  the  celestial  kingdom. 
After  all  that  has  been  written  it 
may  be  summed  in  this,  **There, 
the  Glory  of  God  dwells."  There 
are  others  who  have  not  attained  to 
the  highest  degree  of  glory,  who 
have  not  yielded  obedience  to  the 
highest  of  God's  laws,  and  yet  have 
been  of  the  honorable  of  the  earth, 
who  were  blinded  by  the  craftiness 
of  men.  Their  glory,  we  are  told, 
differs  from  the  glory  of  those  of 
the  Church  of  the  first-born  as  the 
moon  differs  from  the  sun  in  the 
firmament.  These  are  men  who 
have  died  without  law,  and  those 
who  had  not,  on  the  earth  received 
the  Gospel  of  jesus  Christ,  but  who 
liave  received  it  in  the  Spirit  world, 
in  that  intermediate  place  and  con- 
dition, which  does  and  must  exist 
until  the  resurrection  of  all  souls. 
Those  men  have  lived  lives  of  ful- 
ness, and  have  done  much  in  life  to 
improve  their  fellow-men.  They 
are  the  ones  of  whom  we  say,  "they 
have  played  their  part  well,"  and 
they  shall  receive  a  wondrous  glory, 
called  a  terrestrial  glory.  They 
sl\ill  receive  in  this  world  to  come, 
the  visits  of  Jesus  of  Xazaretli,  the 
Savior  of  the  world,  but  in  this  con- 
dition they  camiot  attain  to  the 
celestial  glory,  yet  there  will  be 
wonrlrous  opportunities  for  them, 
for  we  must  remember  that  "intel- 
ligence cleaveth  unto  intelligence," 
and  Christ  will  visit  them.     Mani- 
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festly,  the  two  divisions  described 
carfnot,  even  though  we  stretch  the 
sympathy  of  the  Omnipotent  to  the 
utmost,  cover  all  conditions  of  ef- 
fort and  obedience  to  law,  as  we 
find  them  on  earth.  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  man  who  has  dealt  hon- 
estly with  his  fellow-men  in  his 
business  relationship  but  has  re- 
fused to  obey  the  Law  of  God,  that 
is,  such  of  the  laws  as  have  been 
revealed,  let  us  say  in  modern 
times.  Shall  he  receive  the  same 
reward  for  faithfulness  and  obe- 
dience to  law  as  he  who  has  devot- 
ed the  best  energies  of  his  life  un- 
selfishly, earnestly,  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  principles  of  truth  and 
righteousness?  Does  it  seem  rea- 
sonable? We  cannot  brush  the 
question  aside  and  say  "God  is  mer- 
ciful." God  is  also  just,  and  would 
it  be  justice  or  mercy  for  men  who 
had  wilfully  destroyed  their  bless- 
ings here  on  earth,  to  receive  of  a 
glory,  the  very  fullness  of  God's 
measure,  such  as  He  will  give  to 
those  who  love  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments?  We  cannot  avoid 
the  solution  of  this  question  by  say- 
ing that  '*It  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Supreme  Being  and  He  will  deal 
justly,  and  He  will  have  the  solv- 
ing of  the  problem,  not  us."  How- 
ever, we  must  remember  that  the 
Supreme  Being  moves  and  acts  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  highest 
reason.  So  it  would  seem  only 
natural  to  assume  that  there  must 
be  another  condition,  and  if  so  an- 
other place  for  men  than  those 
mentioned.  Now,  God  says  there 
is  another  glory  called  telestial 
glory,  which  diflfers  from  the  glory 
preceding  it  as  the  stars  differ  from 
the  moon  in  the  firmament.  And 
even  within  themselves  there  will 
be  perhaps  as  many  degrees  as 
there  are  stars,  for  to  this  division 
and  to  this  "bourne"  will  be  con- 
signed those  who  receive  not  the 


gospel  of  Christ,  neither  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  (which  is  the  spirit 
of  truth).  These  are  they  who 
deny  not  the  Holy  Spirit  but  who 
have  done  nothing  for  the  cause  of 
righteousness.  These  are  they  who 
are  thrust  down  to  a  hell,  and  they 
can  only  receive  of  the  ministra- 
tions of  angels,  never  can  the  high- 
est source  of  intelligence  be  their 
portion. 

Now  if  there  are  degrees  of  re- 
ward it  must  follow  that  there  is  a 
similar  disposition  of  the  punish- 
ments, for  "God  is  just"  Fortu- 
nately for  us  the  exquisite  agony 
which  those  who  have  sinned,  and 
repented  not,  shall  share,  we  cannot 
know.  And  may  we  never  know  I 
However,  they  are  those  who  "will 
love  darkness  rather  than  light, 
and  their  deeds  are  evil  and  they 
receive  their  wages  of  whom  they 
list  to  obey"(f).  Of  those  who  are 
to  receive  the  ultimate,  the  end  of 
all  punishment  we  can  only  say 
what  has  been  given  to  us.  Con- 
jecture here  is  of  no  avail,  but  this 
much  is  positive,  "That  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  (high  trea- 
son against  Deity)  which  shall  not 
be  forgiven  in  the  world  nor  out  of 
the  world,  is  in  that  ye  commit 
murder  wherein  ye  shed  innocent 
blood,  and  assent  unto  my  death 
after  ye  have  received  my  nezv  and 
everlasting  covenant,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  and  he  that  abideth  not  this 
law  can  in  no  mise  enter  into  my 
glory,  but  shall  be  damned,  saith 
the  Lord"(g).  These  are  the  sons 
of  perdition  and  are  even  beyond 
anything  that  we  can  contemplate 
in  the  analysis  of  laws,  and  the  su- 
perb heavenly  jurisprudence  for 
they  are  even  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  liars,  sorcerers,  adulterers, 
whoremongers  and  whosoever  loves 
and  makes  a  lie,  and  cannot  be  em- 
braced in  even  those  who  have  even 
suflFcred  the  wrath  of  God  on  earth. 
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It  would  seem  to  our  understand- 
ing from  the  historic  evidence  of 
these  last  incidents  that  beyond 
that,  punishment  could  not  go.  Yet 
there  is  hope  for  all,  even  those 
who  have  been  "cast  down  into 
hell  to  suffer  the  wrath  of  Al- 
mighty God,"  until  the  fulness  of 
times  when  Christ  shall  have  sub- 
-dued  all  enemies  under  his  feet  and 
shall  have  finished  his  work,"  but 
for  those  who  may  have  sinned  be- 
yond redemption  let  us  draw  the 
curtain  of  mercy  before  our  eyes 
and  cease  to  contemplate  the  in- 
sensate agonies  of  their  tortured 
souls. 

Can  it  be  possible  then  that 
where  there  are  all  these  various 
•degrees  of  reward  and  these  divi- 
sions of  punishment,  that  all  can  be 
and  will  be,  indeed,  in  the  same 
home  of  God.  It  would  seem  from 
the  revelations  received  that  the 
highest  of  all  glories  that  can  come 
to  man  will  be  those  received  near- 
est the  planet  on  which  God  dwells. 
That  planet  indeed  from  which 
•emanates  all  light,  all  truth,  which 
perhaps  is  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse from  which  all  the  laws  of 
heaven  come,  which  is  the  home 
-and  abode  of  Deity,  for  everlasting 
and  everlasting.  It  would  also 
seem  reasonable  to  believe  that 
there  are,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  there  are  many  plan- 
-ets  which  perhaps  have  fulfilled  the 
order  of  their  creation  and  are 
heavens  and  hereafters  to  those 
souls  dwelling  thereon  and  since 
"there  is  no  space  where  there  is 
no  kingdom,"  is  it  not  thus  fair  to 
assume  that  there  are  many  spaces 
already  filled,  oc^'upied  by  those 
V  ho  have  done  the  Law  of  God 
and  are  now  enjoying  blessings 
which  have  been  predicated  upon 
laws  like  unto  our  own?  Can  the 
creatures  or  the  creations  of  God's 
handiwork  differ  very  materially  in 


the  various  kingdoms,  that  is  to  say, 
if  there  be  man  on  another  planet 
will  he  be  dissimilar  from  man 
here?  May  we  not  say  His  crea- 
tions will  be  like?  Then  if  so,  the 
laws  governing  him  must  be  like, 
and  if  his  obedience  be  the  same, 
then  our  hereafter  will  be  some 
such  world,  perhaps  as  those  in  the 
other  planets  are  now  enjoying.  If 
the  others  have  had  their  planets 
made  into  their  hereafters,  would  it 
be  a  far  stretch  of  imagination  to 
say  that  this  planet  of  ours  would 
be  made  clean  and  made  holy.  The 
Scripture  says,  "and  before  the 
Throne  of  God,  there  was  a  sea  of 
glass  Hke  unto  crystar'(h).  The 
Prophet  Joseph  says  that  this  won- 
drous sea  of  glass  is  the  earth,  sanc- 
tified, made  immortal.  Think  of  it ! 
The  very  earth  treated  as  a  living 
being  (and  who  of  you  can  say  that 
it  is  not?)  and  made  into  a  celestial- 
ized  place  in  the  hereafter;  made 
clean  to  become  a  fit  dwelling  place 
for  those  who  shall  be  clean;  its 
glory  wondrously  increased,  for 
the  Spirit  of  God  shall  be  there! 
The  earth  shall  be  changed  then 
from  its  present  physical  condition 
to  something  superlatively  great 
and  sublime,  where  the  valleys  shall 
he  raised  and  the  mountains  made 
low,  and  all  filth  and  dross  be  re- 
moved therefrom.  To  be  in  this 
holy  place  man's  physical  being 
shall  undergo  a  thange,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  celestial  home. 
And  in  that  time  and  in  that  place 
shall  he  have  his  new  name  and  the 
white  stone  in  his  hand  which  shall 
be  a  urim  and  thummim  unto  him. 
And  then  the  Father's  name  shall 
l:e  written  in  his  forehead  and  he 
shall  sing  a  new  song  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  in  his  mouth 
will  be  found  no  guile,  "for  they 
arc  without  fault  before  the  throne 
of  God."  These  are  the  ones  who 
were  seen  in  the  vision  of  John  on 
the  Isle  of  Patmos,  standing  on  the 
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sea  of  glass,  ''having  the  appear- 
ance of  God"(i)- 

This  cleansing  and  purifying 
condition  of  the  earth  will  evidently 
come  after  the  inhabitants  thereof 
have  proved  themselves  worthy 
sons  and  daughters  of  God  by  obe- 
dience to  his  laws.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  change  in  the 
earth  will  come,  for  the  earth  shall 
be  transfigured,  said  our  Master, 
"Even  according  to  the  pattern 
which  was  shown  unto  mine  apos- 
tles upon  the  Mount"(j).  It  would 
seem  that  nothing  further  need  be 
said,  yet  the  Prophet  Joseph. gives 
us  this  further  light:  that  angels 
"reside  in  the  presence  of  God,  on 
a  globe  like  a  sea  of  glass  and  fire, 
where  all  things  for  their  glory  are 
manifest  past,  present  and  future, 
and  are  continually  before  the 
Lord.  The  place  where  God  re- 
sides is  a  great  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim.  This  earth,  in  its  sanctified 
and  immortal  state  will  be  made 
like  unto  crystal  and  will  be  a  Urim 
and  Thummim  to  the  inhabitants 
who  dwell  thereon,  whereby  all 
things  pertaining  to  an  inferior 
kingdom,  or  all  kingdoms  of" a  low- 
er order,  will  be  manifest  to  those 
who  dwell  on  it,  and  this  earth  will 
be  ChristV'(k). 

This  then  is  the  hereafter,  a 
home  of  beauty,  of  wondrous  peace, 
of  eternal  and  everlasting  progres- 
sion where  the  righteous  are  work- 
ing; thinking,  living,  the  highest 
laws  of  life;  enjoying  the  reflec- 
tions, nay,  the  very  light  of  God, 
with  the  Master  as  their  teacher 
and  instructor  and  where  all  things 
arc  made  known  unto  them  and  are 
given  unto  them  because  of  right- 
eousness ;  where  there  is  endless 
perfection  and  continuous  effort 
and  development;  where  "king 
craft  and  priestcraft  and  tyranny, 
oppression  and  idolatFy  will  be  at 
an  end,  darkness  and  misery  will 
pass  by,  war  will  cease  and  the  rule 


of  sin  and  sorrow  and  death  will 
give  place  to  the  reign  of  peace  and 
truth  and  righteousness.  Our 
knowledge  of  science  and  the  arts 
will  be  greatly  extended  and  culti- 
vated *  *  *  for  the  mind  will 
then  comprehend  the  theme  of  true 
geography.  As  against  one  small 
world,  there  will  be  endless  crea- 
tions for  contemplation — as  against 
the  history  of  one  family  we  may 
then  discuss  the  histories  of  innu- 
merable worlds  with  all  their  at- 
tendant environments,  inspirations 
and  acts.  Then,  since  all  knowl- 
edge will  be  given,  no  longer  shall 
we  wander  in  uncertain  theories 
seeking  the  light,  nor  shall  we  pon- 
der in  devious  ways  of  conjecture 
as  to  the  formation  the  age  and 
probable  condition  of  this  world 
for  we  shall  know  the  true  laws  of 
astronomy,  of  geology,  and  of 
mathematics.  And  since  we  shall 
have  developed  our  intellectual  fac- 
ulties in  a  superb  way,  the  means  of 
communication,  of  locomotion,  and 
indeed,  the  laws  of  prefect  govern- 
ment, shall  be  ours.  We  shall  see 
truth,  that  is — things  as  they  are, 
things  as  they  shall  be,  and  our  re- 
lation to  them.  We  shall  under- 
stand the  development  of  the  earth 
for  it  may  be,  the  Divine  Will  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  new  earth  in 
its  celestialized  condition  shall  be 
the  ones  "chosen  to  create'*  other 
worlds,  and  they  must  needs  know 
all  of  the  sciences  that  man  can 
know,  indeed  must  know  them  as 
the  Gods  know  and  understand 
them.  It  will' be  an  active,  beauti- 
ful, existence,  where  under  the 
l.onds  of  the  priesthood  the  family 
of  Adam  shall  be  united  from  the 
beginning,  with  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  turned  to  the  children  and 
the  children,  in  love,  cleaving  ta 
their  parents.  This  is  heaven,  this 
is  the  hereafter,  for  there  shall  the 
glory  and  the  honor  of  the  nations 
be  brought,  and  in  no  wise  shall 
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anything  enter  in  this  place  or  come 
into  this  condition  that  shall  defile 
or  make  a  lie(l).  "And  there  shall 
be  no  more  curse;  but  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in 
it,  and  His  servants  shall  serve 
Him;  and  they  shall  see  His  face 
and  His  name  shall  be  in  their  fore- 
heads. And  there  shall  be  no  night 
there;  and  they  need  no  candle, 
neither  light  of  the  sun ;  for  the 
Lord  God  giveth  them  light  and 
they  shall  reign  forever  and 
ever"(m). 

Notes. 

(a)  "To  sleep!  perchance  to  dream! 
ay.  there's  the  rub; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams 
may  come 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal 
coil. 

Must  jfive  us  pause;  there's  the  re- 
spect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  lonsr-life; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and 
scorns  of  time. 

The  oppressor's  wronjf.  the  proud 
man's  contumely. 


The  panjfs  of  despriz'd  love,  the  law's 

delay. 
The  insolence  of  ofllce,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit    of    the    unworthy 

takes. 
When    he    himself    mi^ht    his    quietus 

make 
With  a  bare  bodkin?  who  would  fardels 

bear. 
To    ifrunt   and    sweat    under   a   wearv 

life. 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after 

death. 
The  undiscovered  country  from   whose 

bourn 
No  traveler  returns,  -muzzles  the  will. 
And   makes   us   rather   bear   those   ills 

we  have 
Than   fly  to  others   that  we  know   not 

of?— 
Shakespeare      in     Hamlet,     Act    III, 
Scene  I. 

(b)  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book,  p.  143. 

(c)  Doc.  &  Gov.,  Sec.  78,  verse  36-38. 

(d)  Doc.  &  Gov..  Sec.  88,  verse  40. 

(e)  Doc.  &  Gov.,  Sec.  76.  verse  52-71. 

(f)  Doc.  &  Gov..  Sec.  29,  verse  46. 
See   also    verse    41-44,    Doc.    &    Gov.. 

Sec.  76. 

(K)   Doc.  &  Gov.,  Sec.  132,  verse  27. 

(h)  Revelations   4:    6. 

(i)   Revelations  2:    17. 

(J)  Doc.  &  Gov..  Sec.  63.  verse  21. 

(k)  Doc.  &  Gov..  Sec.  130,  verse  7-9. 

(1)  Revelations  21:    26-27. 

(m)   Revelations  21:    3-5. 
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Leigh  Worthing, 

Why  should  I  toil,  and  what  avails  my  sorroiv 
To  pamper  this  poor  tenement  of  clay. 
Hou*  little  ivorth,  for  such  a  brief  tomorrow, 
This  love  that  lights  an  hour  and  li^rs  a  day. 
Better  a  book,  a  hut  amid  the  forest, 
A  spot  where  I  may  sit  and  dream  alone, 
Watch  the  moon  rise,  and  zvh^n  the  heart  beats  sorest, 
A  rock  where  I  may  hear  the  rivers  moan. 
To  read,  while  07*erhead  the  pines  are  singing. 
The  words  of  some  dead   giant  of  old  time- 
To  li^eave,  mid  znolets  their  perfume  winging, 
The  zveb  of  some  siveet  rhyme. 
These  be  the  pleasures  that  the  dreamer  craveth 
For  the  calm  heart  men  call  forlorn  and  lone 
Its  secret  tendrils  cling  where  no  man  knoweth. 
And  all  apart  hath  pleasures  of  its  ozcn. 


MUSIC. 

Its  Mission  in  Mutual  Improvement  'WorK. 

Ethel  M.  Connelly. 


A  celebrated  French  critic  has 
said,  "The  more  nearly  a  note  or 
chord,  a  melody,  or  rhythm  touches 
a  human  sentiment  or  a  .soul,  the 
more  nearly  is  it  real,  and  the  more 
nearly  does  it  attain  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  beauty."  "Music  is  ideal  by 
virtue  of  the  sense  to  which  it  ad- 
dresses itself." 

I  wish  that  many  of  our  singers 
and  instrumentalists  could  feel  the 
value  of  this  text,  '*that  music  is 
ideal  by  virtue  of  the  sense  to  which 
it  addresses  itself,"  and  I  have  often 
wished  that  a  sermon  along  this  line 
might  be  preached  from  our  pulpits. 
When  we  consider  how  important  a 
factor  music  is  in  our  religious 
worship,  when  we  consider  the  pos- 
sibiHties  of  this  divine  art  to  quick- 
en the  very  highest  chords  in  man's 
nature,  it  seems  to  mc  necessary 
that  we  should  know  the  music  that 
will  address  itself  to  the  right  sense. 

If  it  were  onlv  possible  for  all  of 
us  to  understand  what  someone  has 
termed  the  "eternal  fitness  of 
things*'  what  discords  we  might  be 
spared ! 

When  you  go  to  a  light  opera 
you  expect  to  be  entertained,  and 
you  thoroughly  enjoy  the  pleasing 
melodies,  the  light  rhythm,  the 
dainty  orchestral  eflPccts ;  but  if  the 
music  director  should  introduce 
a  heavy  chorus  from  an  oratorio, 
or  in  the  midst  of  some  village  fes- 
tival the  orchestra  should  suddenly 
check  the  merriment  in  the  deep 
mournful  strains  of  some  grand 
funeral  dirge,  your  finest  sensibili- 
ties would  be  wounded  by  the  in- 
congruity of  such  music  on  such  an 
occasion.  But  the  successful  man- 
ager is  far  too  wise  ever  to  make 
such  a  mistake.     If  he  is  offering 


comic  opera  he  does  not  interpolate 
music  that  the  masses  cannot  un- 
derstand, or  if  he  is  producing 
Wagner  he  does  not  have  the  star 
interpolate  a  coon  song.  The  ridic- 
ulousness of  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  opera  manager  appeals 
to  us  at  once ;  but  do  we  ever  pause 
to  think  how  much  more  ridiculous, 
how  really  sacriligious  it  is  to  intro- 
duce light  concert-hall  music  into 
our  religious  assemblages? 

Music  can  furnish,  and  often 
does,  the  entire  keynote  to  a  meet- 
ing. In  the  first  place  beautiful 
music  commands  silence,  and  tends 
toward  stifling  discordant  noises. 
This  alone  would  make  it  a  neces- 
sary factor  in  the  success  of  a  meet- 
ing but  its  power  over  the  emotions 
and  the  soul  enhances  its  value  a 
thousand  fold.  It  has  this  power, 
at  least  with  anyone  who  has  any 
music  in  his  soul,  and  we  remember 
what  Shakespeare  says  of  the  man 
who  has  not, — that  he  is  "fit  for 
treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils." 
How  careful  those  who  are  blessed 
wnth  this  divine  gift  should  be  to 
select  that  class  of  music  that  will 
exercise  the  right  power  over  the 
emotions ! 

I  shall  not  speak  at  length  of  mu- 
sic in  our  sacred  sabbath  meetings. 
Personally  I  have  very  decide<l 
prejudices  against  any  but  strictly 
sacred  music  in  our  church  services. 
We  come  to  worship  God  in  his 
house.  Our  music  should  be  a  part 
of  that  worship.  Love  songs  how- 
every  exquisite  as  musical  composi- 
tions are  entirely  out  of  place  in  a 
worshiping  assembly.  The  one  time 
popular  ballads,  you  know  the  kind, 
their  names  are  all  alike.  "He 
Longed  For  Mother  and  Home," 
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or  "The  Happy  Days  of  Yore/'  are 
absolutely  ridiculous  for  such  an  oc- 
casion,— most  of  them  are  positive- 
ly inane  at  any  time.  I  need  not 
descend  any  lower  in  the  scale  of 
music,  there  is  surely  no  one  so  far 
lost  to  the  fitness  of  things  as  to 
sing  a  coon  song  or  play  rag  time 
in  church.  I  repeat  again  that  any- 
thing but  sacred  music  strikes  a 
discordant  note  in  our  worship. 
Such  songs  as  '*Not  a  Sparrow 
Falleth,"  "The  Lord  is  Mindful  of 
His  Own,"  "The  Lost  Chord,"  "O 
Love  Divine,"  I  mention  these  few 
at  raridom  because  we  are  all  more 
©r  less  familiar  with  them,  they 
vibrate  in  unison  with  the  best  that 
is  in  us,  they  silence  discord  and 
create  in  us  a  spiritual  fire  that 
makes  us  in  a  better  condition  to 
worship  God  and  learn  of  His  ways. 
In  our  regular  Mutual  Improve- 
ment meetings  we  have  somewhat 
greater  latitude  in  our  choice  of  mu- 
sic, because  the  nature  of  the  meet- 
ing is  not  so  much  for  worship  as 
for  general  improvement  morally 
and  spiritually.  Sacred  music  of 
course  is  appropriate  and  most  ap- 
propriate of  anything;  then  there 
are  many  songs — neither  cheap  bal- 
lads filled  with  hacked  out  senti- 
mentalities, nor  common  love  songs 
filled  with  cheap  sentiment,  nor 
coon  songs — that  it  seems  to  me  are 
perfectly  legitimate.  There  are  ex- 
quisite love  songs  in  the  world  of 
music,  some  dear,  little  old  ballads, 
the  best  that  have  ever  been  written, 
take  for  instance  "Loch  Lomond," 
"Annie  Laurie"  or  "Ye  Banks  and 
Braes  o*  Bonnie  Doone."  I  men- 
tion these  only  because  they  are  old 


enough  to  be  familiar  to  everybody, 
— there  are  hundreds  of  songs  writ- 
ten today  that  we  are  better  for 
hearing.  In  instrumental  music 
two-steps,  ragtime,  cheap  waltzes  or 
marches  are  all  in  bad  taste  for  Mu- 
tual Imrpovement  meeting.  There 
is  no  need  to  feel  that  we  must  play 
difiicult  music;  there  are  hundreds 
of  nocturnes,  melodies,  songs,  hun- 
dreds of  dainty  simple  little  things 
that  we  all  understand,  all  appreci- 
ate and  are  the  better  for  hearing. 
Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  musical  compositions 
either  vocal  or  instrumental  that 
would  be  suitable  for  our  meetings. 
I  can  only  say,  let  us  let  good  taste 
govern  us,  let  us  use  care  in  our  se- 
lections, let  us  consider  just  what 
feelings  we  wish  to  arouse  in  the 
hearts  of  our  hearers  and  know  and 
realize  the  power  of  music. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  great  mas- 
ter Beethoven.  They  say  that 
"once  he  went  to  see  a  mother  who 
was  mourning  the  death  of  her 
child.  She  advanced  to  meet  him, 
but  he  turned  from  her  to  the  piano 
without  saying  a  word.  For  a  long 
time  he  played  and  then  rose  silent- 
ly and  left  the  house.  Music  ac- 
complished that  day  its  highest  mis- 
sion to  men,  carrying  to  a  suffering 
heart  a  sweeter  sympathy  and  per- 
haps a  deeper  consolation  than 
speech  can  ever  know.*' 

Let  us  strive  in  our  music  to  car- 
ry some  message  to  the  hearts  of 
our  hearers,  to  create  the  sympathy 
which  mere  words  could  ilot  pro- 
duce, let  our  music  perform  its  true 
mission, — the  creation  of  harmony 
and  perfect  accord. 


L&hat  care  i for  the  multUudcn  applause 
The   it  encircle  mc  in  ghrifs  hla^e? 
^he  plaudits  of  the  nianij  fall  unheard 
ff  only  thy  lips  speak  a  word  of  praise. 

Jianld   ^):rf. 


A    DUSKY    DIAMOND. 


Gipsy. 


It  happened  at  the  close  of  the 
recent  coal  famine  in  our  city,  when 
every  available  team  was  pressed 
into  service  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  public  who  were  unable  to 
wait  their  turns  from  the  various 
coal  companies. 

He  was  such  a  little  fellow,  just 
past  thirteen,  but  so  slight  as  to 
leave  a  doubt  in  a  guesser's  mind, 
just  how  many  years  had  come  and 
gone  since  he  first  saw  the  light. 
So  black  was  he  from  coal  dirt,  as 
to  make  his  race  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, until  I  saw  his  blue  eyes 
look  inquiringly  into  mine,  and  the 
quick  gesture  that  removed  his 
worn  cap  revealed  a  mass  of  brown 
hair,  as  he  timidly  asked: 

"Is  this  the  place  where  I'm  to 
bring  coal?*' 

A  reply  in  the  affirmative  sent 
him  climbing  back  into  the  seat  of 
his  wagon,  and  for  the  first  time,  I 
noticed  that  he  was  alone,  and  in- 
tended to  unload  the  coal  without 
assistance. 

After  much  difficulty  he  managed 
to  drive  his  horses  to  a  place  where- 
by he  might  conveniently  throw 
each  shovelful  into  the  shed,  and  all 
the  while  he  was  whistling  merrily 
as  a  lark. 

I  stood  at  my  window  watching 
him,  and  wishing  for  a  man's 
strengl?h  that  I  might  help  him,  as  I 
saw  his  little  body  fairly  doubled 
as  he  lifted  the  heavy  load,  and  sent 
each  shovelful  straight  and  sure 
through  the  coal  shed  window. 

When  he  had  finished,  I  urged 
him  to  come  in  by  the  fire,  and  eat 


a  warm  meal  which  I  had  prepared 
for  him. 

He  looked  longingly  at  the  steam- 
ing food  and  then  at  his  grimy 
hand^s.  Some  water  and  soap 
cleared  away  the  cause  of  his  hesi- 
tation and  he  sat  down. 

As  he  ate  we  chatted  of  this  or 
that,  and  he  talked  so  cheerfully  of 
his  business,  this  little  waif, — how 
many  loads  he  could  haul  in  a  day, 
what  his  work  netted  him,  how  he 
secured  his  customers.  He  told  me 
of  an  invalid  father  and  frail 
mother,  with  five  little  ones  at  home 
all  dependent  on  his  efforts.  Yet  it 
was  all  in  such  a  happy  vein,  that  I 
felt  a  tinge  of  shame  creep  over  me, 
that  I  could  ever  complain. 

A  hasty  glance  at  the  clock,  and 
he  sprang  quickly  to  his  feet. 

"I  can't  stay  any  longer,'*  he  ex- 
claimed. **I've  two  more  loads  for 
this  afternoon  and  it  gets  dark 
early." 

Thanking  me  for  his  dinner,  he 
went  whistling  away  to  finish  his 
day's  work,  that  the  sick  and  hun- 
gry ones  at  home  need  not  suffer. 

**Surely,"  thought  I,  "God  has 
rewarded  this  boy  more  than  could 
a  mortal  man,  by  placing  in  his 
bosom  such  a  cheerful,  happy  heart, 
that  even  in  poverty  and  misfortune 
it  sends  forth  warmth  and  comfort 
to  cheer  other  sorrowing  hearts. 

Although  among  the  beatitudes 
there  is  no  special  blessing  for 
them,  we  can  all  agree  in  our 
hearts : 

Blessed  are  the  cheerful,  for  they 
shall  inherit  eternal  loy. 


AN  INTERCEPTED  SMILE. 

Marian  Adams, 


"How  much  will  you  bid  for  this 
basket?" 

"One  dollar!" 

"One  and  a  half!" 

"Two!" 

•Three!" 

The  bidding  went  rapidly  on  for 
it  was  pretty  generally  known  that 
this  especially  dainty  basket  be- 
longed to  an  especially  dainty  girl 
and  whoever  secured  the  basket 
also  secured  the  girl — at  least  for 
that  evening.  It  was  at  the  basket 
party  given  to  raise  money  for  the 
new  organ  and  high  bids  were  en- 
couraged for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

"Are  you  all  done  at  five  dol- 
lars?" shouted  the  auctioneer,  "Go- 
ing at  five — going  at  five — " 

"Six !"  A  deep  voice  rang  out 
suddenly,  as  its  owner  caught  the 
sparkle  from  a  pair  of  bright  chal- 
lenging eyes. 

Many  pairs  of  eyes  were  now 
turned  on  Darger  in  undisguised 
curiosity,  and  many  tongues  uttered 
smothered  exclamations — "Well, 
did  you  ever!"  "What  next?" 

Xo  wonder  people  were  aston- 
ished— Darger  the  unapproachable, 
the  bookworm,  the  despair  of  all 
the  girls,  the  secret  envy  of  all  the 
boys,  the  scomer  of  the  melodra- 
matic and  the  sensational — he  of  all 
men  to  be  plaving  now  to  the  gal- 
lery ! 

"Boys,*'  the  whisper  went  from 
group  to  group,  "I^t's  make  it  in- 
teresting for  him." 

Darger  w^as  undoubtedly  inter- 
ested. He  had  cast  aside  his  old 
apathetic  manner,  and  with  an  air 
of  determination,  was  answering 
each  opposing  bidder  with  a  higher 
oflFer.  He  glanced  again  at  the 
girl    across    the    narrow    hall  and 


smiled  as  he  caught  the  bright  eyes 
now  fixed  on  him  with  a  startled 
look  in  their  depths. 

It  was  also  decidedly  interesting 
for  the  spectators.  The  buzz  of 
comment  had  ceased,  and  all  lis- 
tened breathlessly  to  the  bidding 
which  was  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

"Twenty  five,  twenty-five,  who 
says  thirty?" 

"Thirty,"   rejoined  Darger,  and, 

"Sold,"  shouted  the  auctioneer, 
adding  gruffly,  "Enough's  enough 
in  any  country." 

"Is  this  your  basket,  ^Miss  Con- 
nie?" asked  Darger,  smiling  down 
at  the  girl. 

"No,  its  yours;  you  paid  for  it," 
she  answered  saucily,  beginning  to 
enjoy  the  situation. 

"Will  you  help  me  dispose  of  the 
contents  ?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  she  returned,  "It 
is  not  often  that  I  am  treated  to  a 
really  expensive  spread." 

"Did  you  make  these  sand- 
wiches?" was  his  only  response  to 
her  raillery,  as  he  helped  her  to  one. 

"Darger,"  whispered  his  friend 
Rich,  who  was  passing  just  then, 
"Better  make  good  while  you  can. 
The  boys  are  planning  to  keep  her 
away  from  you  when  the  dancing 
begins." 

"Just  let  them  try  it,"  muttered 
Darger.  whose  courage  had  risen 
with  every  smile  and  sally  from  his 
fair  companion. 

"Young  lady,"  he  began  the  at- 
tack with  mock  severity. 

"Do  you  know  how  many  times 
this  winter  I've  watched  you  float 
past  in  the  waltz?" 

"But  you  never  asked  me  for  a 
dance  yourself,"  she  remonstrated. 

"Xo.   I  dared  not  until   vou  an- 
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s\yered  my  pleadings  for  more  than 
a  mere  dance." 

"You  never  made  such  a  plea !" 

"Yes,  dear,  every  time  I  looked 
at  you;  but  you  never  encouraged 
me  until  tonight." 

"Tonight?  Why— I-^" 

"Now  don't  spoil  it,  little  girl. 
That  smile  put  new  heart  into  me. 
I  just  had  to  get  your  basket  after 
that.  But  to  come  back  to  the  point. 
I  must  make  up  for  some  of  those 
dances  I've  missed,  so  please  con- 
sider yourself  engaged  for  every 
waltz  this  evening. 

"Do  you  think  you  bought  me  as 
well  as  the  basket  with  your 
money  ?" 

"No,  dear,  but  Fve  bought  you 
with  love." 


"How  much  did  they  make  for 
the  new  organ?"  called  Connie's 
mother  from  her  room  as  she  heard 
her  daughter  come  in  that  night. 

"I  forgot  to  ask,  mother,  but  I 
made  thirty  dollars  for  them," 
laughing. 

"You're  only  joking — what  did 
you  do?" 

"Well,  I  smiled,  and  John  Dar- 
ger  thought  the  smile  was  meant 
for  him — and — I'm  so  happy, 
mother !" 

"Yes."  sleepily,  "It  will  be  a 
good  thing  to  get  the  organ  paid 
for." 

"Oh,  bother  the  organ !  Wake  up 
and  let  me  tell  you  about  John  and 
me. 


A  SONG  OF  SPRING. 

Rtith  May  Fox. 


Awake!   awake!    sweet  mother  wake! 
Your  queen,  your  queen  approaches: 
I  hear  her  voice  borne  on  the  breeze 
Whisperlngf  love  to  the  tell-tale  trees. 
Tenderly  low,  tenderly  low. 

Arise!   arise!   ye  cheering  blade^t 
And  grreet  her  as  she  passes; 
O.  hear  ye  not  her  dainty  tread. 
PatterinR  ligrhtly  on  your  bed. 
Tenderly  low,  tenderly  low? 


Conie  forth!   come  forth!   ye  beauteous  buds? 
And  strew  her  path  with  posies; 
She  sin^rs  her  sweetest  sonRS  to  you. 
With  tearful  eyes,  she  pleads. — be  true — 
Tenderly  low,  tenderly  low. 


Rejoice!   rejoice!  ye  fields  and  Rlades! 
Behold  your  queen  in  glory; 
In  gorgeous  gown  and  crown  of  gold; 
With  silvery  threads  through  many  a  fold. 
Murmuring  low.  murmuring  low. 


REMARKABLi:    PARALLELS. 


Osborne    IVidtsoe,   Latter-day  Saints'   University, 

IV.   .  PROPHECIES    OF    PUNISHMENT. 


I. 


In  the  third  discourse  of  his  fare- 
well address  to  Israel,  Moses 
warned  the  chosen  people  that  if 
they  neglected  to  observe  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  God,  severe 
punishment  would  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  They  should  be  cursed,  if 
disobedient,  in  the  city  and  in  the 
field.  They  should  be  afflicted  by 
pestilence  and  by  plague.  They 
should  not  harvest  the  fruits  of  the 
ground,  but  strangers  should  de- 
rive the  benefits  of  their  labor. 
Moreover,  Israel  should  be  op- 
pressed and  crushed.  The  people 
should  be  smitten  before  their  ene- 
mies and  tossed  to  and  fro  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  They 
should  be  carried  captive  to  an  un- 
known nation  and  there  serve  gods 
of  wood  and  stone.  Their  high  and 
fortified  walls  should  fall — the  na- 
tion should  be  destroyed;  and  in 
their  dire  distress,  fathers  and 
mothers  should  devour  their  own 
offspring.  Thus  the  once  favored 
l>eople  should  become,  if  disobedi- 
ent, an  astonishment  and  a  proverb, 
a  hiss  and  a  byword,  among  all 
peoples. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  were 
disobedient — they  did  not  observe 
the  commandments  of  the  Lx)rd.  On 
the  contrary,  they  committed 
among  themselves  all  manner  of 
sin.  They  planted  groves  for  the 
worship  of  heathen  gods,  and  fash- 
ioned idols  by  the  skill  of  their 
hands.  Therefore  the  wrath  of 
God  was  poured  out  upon  them. 
They  were  cursed  in  their  outgo- 
ings and  in  their  incomings,  and 
their  enemies  gained  frequent  mas- 
tery over  them.     Moreover,  among 


themselves  arose  such  bitter  con- 
tention and  strife  that  the  follow- 
ers of  Ephraim  became  separated 
from  the  followers  of  Judah. 

In  the  northern  kingdom,  one 
idolatrous  ruler  succeeded  another. 
Of  course,  there  were  periods  of 
righteousness,  but  on  the  whole 
the  course  of  Israel  was  downward. 
The  worship  of  Baal  was  mtro- 
duced  by  Ahab — the  remonstrances 
of  the  prophet  ever  unheeded — and 
the  Lord  sent  famine  and  disease. 
Also,  the  Syrians  strove  with  Israel 
for  supremacy  and  generally  main- 
tained it.  At  one  time  when  Syria 
came  against  Israel,  the  distress  in 
Samaria  was  so  great  that  mothers 
boiled  their  babies  and  ate  them. 
Thus  Israel  declined  steadily  and 
even  rapidly.  At  the  latter  end,  a 
succession  of  usurpers  seized  the 
throne  and  weakened  still  more  the 
kingdom.  When  the  Assyrian 
power  arose,  Israel  became  an  easy 
prey.  And  in  its  ultimate  destruc- 
tion^ the  unrighteous  kingdom  of 
the  north  realized  both  the  wrath 
of  God  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
word  of  His  prophet. 

Although  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
continued  still  to  exist,  its  fate  in 
the  end  was  no  better.  Its  brighter 
and  longer  periods  of  righteousness 
were  not  sufficient  to  save  the  na- 
tion from  destruction.  The  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  invaded 
Judah  and  exacted  tribute;  during 
the  supremacy  of  Syria,  Judah  paid 
tribute  to  it;  and  often  Judah  was 
sorely  tried — the  curses  of  Moses 
rested  heavily  upon  the  people. 
With  the  fall  of  the  northern  king- 
dom in  B.  C.  721,  Judah  became  a 
subject-nation  to  Assyria  and  re- 
mained so  for  the  greater  part  of 
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one  hundred  years.  At  times  the 
kings  of  Judah  revolted,  but  these 
revolts  produced  only  greater  suf- 
fering. The  Assyrians  devastated 
the  land  and  besieged  the  strong- 
hold, Jerusalem — the  people  were 
reduced  by  famine  and  disease. 
With  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  inva- 
sion in  B.  C.  606  the  seventy  years' 
captivity  began ;  and  not  many 
years  thereafter,  in  B.  C.  587,  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed  and  Judah  was 
carried  captive  into  Babylon.  The 
proud  kingdom  of  the  south  was 
broken.  Thus,  without  following 
history  further  to  the  final  scatter- 
ing of  the  Jews  and  the  destruction 
by  Titus  of  the  restored  Jerusalem, 
we  see  that,  again,  unrighteousness 
accomplished  the  fulfilment  of  th^ 
prophecies  of  Moses,  and  vindicat- 
ed him  as  a  man  of  God. 


II. 


Xow,  in  modern  times  somewhat 
similar  conditions  came  to  exist 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  churcli 
the  saints  were  assured  by  the 
prophet  Joseph  Smith  that  they 
should  be  given  a  land  of  promise 
— a  land  where  should  be  estab- 
lished the  New  Jerusalem,  the  city 
of  Zion.  Indeed,  the  Church  was 
not  yet  a  year  old  w^hen  the  saints 
were  instructed  by  revelation  that 
this  New  Jerusalem  should  be 
founded  in  the  "western  coun- 
tries;"  and  in  July,  1831,  the  exact 
location  was  revealed  in  Jackson 
county,  Missouri. 

This  land  of  promise  was  to  be  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — 
a  land  of  peace,  a  city  of  refuge — 
and  the  glory  of  the  Most  High 
was  to  be  there.  Moreover,  it  was 
to  be  an  inheritance  to  the  saints 
forever  'Svhilc  the  earth  (should) 
stand,  and  again  in  eternity,  no 
more  to  pass  away."  However,  the 
promised  land  was  to  be  secured 


only  in  one  way;  and  even  if  one* 
secured,  it  was  to  be  retained  only 
on  certain  conditions.  In  the  early 
revelations  to  the  prophet,  the  Lord 
was  explicit  in  his  exhortations  to 
the  saints  to  purchase  the  land 
about  Independence.  On  no  condi- 
tion was  the  land  to  be  secured  by 
violence  or  bloodshed;  for  if  it 
were  so  obtained  it  would  not  be  a 
land  of  promise ;  and  the  saints,  de- 
clared the  prophet,  should  then  be 
scourged  from  city  to  city,  and 
should  receive  no  inheritance  what- 
soever. But  the  saints  in  general 
were  very  poor;  it  was  plainly  im- 
possible for  the  individual  members 
of  the  Church  to  secure  by  purchase 
the  extensive  lands  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Therefore  the  Lord 
revealed  the  law  of  consecration. 
The  saints  were  instructed  to  have 
all  things  in  common,  and  to  pay 
into  the  common  treasury  all  their 
surplus  property.  Thus  sufficient 
means  was  gathered  by  united  ef- 
fort to  accomplish  what  the  people 
could  not  possibly  have  done  sep- 
arately. But  now,  after  the  way 
had  been  revealed  whereby  the 
promised  land  might  be  purchased, 
the  Lord  required  further  that  all 
those  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Zion 
should  observe  strict  obedience  to 
this  law  of  consecration,  and  in- 
deed, to  all  His  commandments. 
Only  the  willing  and  obedient  were 
to  eat  the  good  of  the  land  of  Zion ; 
the  rebellious,  it  was  divinely  de- 
clared, were  to  be  cut  "off  out  of 
the  land."  It  appears,  then,  that 
the  conditions  on  which  the  land 
of  promise  w-as  to  become  an  eter- 
nal inheritance  were  these:  it  was 
to  be  purchased  with  money  and 
not  with  blood,  and  it  was  to  be  re- 
tained only  by  strict  obedience  to 
the  commandments  of  God.  The 
prophet  predicted  that  if  either  of 
these  conditions  was  broken,  the 
saints  should  fail  in  their  efforts  to 
secure     the    land,    and    should  be 
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afflicted  with  many  grievous  trials 
and  tribulations. 

And  now,  as  in  the  days  of  an- 
cient Israel,  the  people  of  God  were 
disobedient.  They  neglected  to  ob- 
serve carefully  the  law  of  the  unit- 
ed order,  and  it  became  therefore 
impossible  to  secure  the  whole  of 
the  promised  land  by  purchase. 
Moreover,  those  who  had  moved  to 
Zion  did  not  in  general  observe  the 
commandments  of  their  Lord. 
They  neglected  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath holy ;  they  failed  in  their  pray- 
ers and  devotions;  they  lived  in 
idlx:ness,  and  allowed  their  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  in  wickedness. 
For  all  this,  the  Lord  rebuked  them 
by  revelation  through  His  prophet. 

But  the  rebuke  did  not  keep  the 
saints  long  in  the  narrow  way.  In 
April,  1832,  the  prophet  visited  the 
people  of  Zion  and  found  jealousies 
and  bickerings  of  many  kinds  ram- 
pant there.  Fortunately  the  differ- 
ences were  for  the  time  amicably 
settled  by  the  prophet,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  revelation  in  which  the 
Lord  expressed  His  approval  of 
what  had  been  accomplished,  but 
warned  the  people  that  if  thence- 
forth they  did  not  refrain  from  sin, 
sore  judgments  would  fall  upon 
them. 

Again,  however,  the  warning  did 
not  produce  a  lasting  repentance. 
The  saints  continued  in  such  dis- 
obedience and  transgression  that 
they  brought  the  whole  church  un- 
der cond'^nmation.  "And  this  con- 
demnation/' said  the  Lord  in  a 
special  revelation,  "resteth  upon  the 
children  of  Zion,  even  all :  and  they 
shall  remain  under  this  condemna- 
tion until  they  repent  and  remem- 
ber the  new  covenant,  even  the 
Book  of  Mormon  and  the  former 
commandments  which  T  have  given 
them,  not  only  to  say  but  to  do  ac- 
cording to  that  which  I  have  writ- 
ten, that  they  may  bring  forth 
fruit,  meet  for  their  Father's  king- 


dom, otherwise  there  remaineth  a 
scourge  and  judgment  to  he  poured 
out  upon  the  children  of  Zion." 
This  revelation  was  delivered  to 
|the  inhabitants  of  Zion;  and  so 
serious  were  the  conditions  there 
that  the  prophet  Joseph  wrote  a 
special  letter  from  Kirtland  ex- 
horting the  people  to  purify  them- 
selves,  "lest   the   Lord's   anger  be 

kindled  to  fierceness lest  Zion 

fall,  and  the  I^rd  swear  in  His 
wrath  the  inhabitants  of  Zion  shall 
not  enter  into  His  rest."  And  yet 
so  serious  did  the  condition  appear 
to  the  saints  in  Kirtland  that  Orson 
Hyde  and  Hyrum  Smith  were  ap- 
pointed further  to  exhort  those  who 
had  moved  to  Missouri.  These 
men  wrote  plainly  of  the  evils  of 
Zion.  "We  feel  more  like  weeping 
over  Zion/'  they  exclaimed,  "than 
we  do  like  rejoicing  over  her,  for 
ive  know  that  the  judgments  of 
God  hang  over  her,  and  will  fall 
upon  her  except  she  repent." 

But  Zion  did  not  repent.  She 
did  not  live  faithfully  the  law  of  the 
united  order;  she  did  not  observe 
to  do  the  commandments  of  God, 
she  did  not  live  according  to  the 
new  covenant.  On  the  contrary, 
selfishness,  jealousy,  envy,  pride, 
idleness,  neglectfulness,  and  many 
other  offenses,  were  common.  The 
heart  of  Zion,  it  appears,  was 
wrong.  It  could  not  separate  itself 
from  sin.  And  consequently  the 
scourges  and  judgments  began  to 
fall  u2on  the  land. 

Farly  in  the  year  1833,  the  gen- 
tiles of  Jackson  county,  Missouri 
began  to  consider  how  they  might 
rid  themselves  of  the  Mormons. 
From  the  first  the  Missourians  had 
hated  the  new  sect,  and  envied  the 
material  prosperity  that  seemed  to 
attend  its  progress  whatever  its 
spiritual  condition  might  be.  So  in 
this  year,  the  crisis  came.  A  "Se- 
cret Constitution"  was  circulated 
among  the  Xon- Mormons ;  it  was 
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deeply  sworn  to  rid  the  country  of 
the  pest.  The  rising  feeling  of  ill- 
will  was  manifested  by  both  old 
and  young,  and  even  Ministers 
joined  in  persecuting  the  unfortu- 
nate saints.  And  when  one  day 
this  spirit  of  hatred  had  swelled  be- 
yond control,  the  crazed  Missouri 
mob,  led  by  county  officials,  clergy- 
men, and  the  lieutenant-governor 
himself,  proceeded  ruthlessly  to  at- 
tack the  saints  in  their  quiet  homes. 
First  the  house  in  which  the  Mor- 
mon Star  was  published  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
with  a  sick  child  was  brutally  driv- 
en out  upon  the  street.  Then  the 
mob  broke  into  the  houses  of  the 
other  saints.  Men;  women  and 
children,  were  beaten,  driven,  and 
dragged  from  their  homes,  while 
many  of  the  leading  brethren  were 
taken  to  the  public  square  and 
tarred  and  feathered.  That  night 
began  a  reign  of  terror  which  con- 
tinued for  several  months.  Inter- 
vals of  peace  were  marred  and  cru- 
elly disturbed  by  frequent  mad  at- 
tacks of  the  mob.  Innocent  men 
Were  whipped  and  even  killed; 
harmless  children  were  destroyed; 
pure  and  honest  women  were  dis- 
honored. Monday,  November 
fourth,  was  a  "bloody  day."  A 
pitched  battle  was  fought  that  day 
between  the  mob  and  the  Mormons. 
Two  of  the  mob  were  killed,  and 
the  excitement  therefore  became  in- 
tense. The  militia  was  called  out  to 
quiet  the  rebellion  and  establish 
peace.  And  peace  in  Jackson  coun- 
ty was  established ;  but  it  was  done 
by  forcibly  driving  the  Mormons 
out  upon  the  prairie,  in  cold  and 
bitter  weather,  to  find  a  new  land 
and  establish  a  new  home.  Thus 
were  the  children  of  Zion,  like  Isra- 
el of  old,  driven  from  their  land  of 
promise,  and  never  since  have  they 
possessed  home  or  habitation 
therein. 

However,  there  can  be  no  doubt 


that  the  saints  hoped  again  to  re- 
turn to  Zion  and  build  up  her 
wasted  places.  From  Jackson 
county  the  exiles  went  to  Clay 
county,  where  they  were  hospitably 
received  and  entertained.  But  the 
saints  did  not  wish  to  make  here  a 
permanent  home,  nor  indeed  did 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  1836,  they 
were  forced  once  more,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  to  seek  a  new  home.  To 
the  north-east  of  Clay  county  lay 
an  extensive  tract  of  prairie. 
Here  were  organized  the  counties 
of  Caldwell  and  Daviess,  and  here 
the  saints  founded  Far  West  and 
other  prosperous  towns.  But  it 
was  not  destined  that  this  once  dis- 
obedient people  should  find  a  per- 
manent resting-place  whatsoever  in 
the  home  state  of  Zion.  Without 
tracing  in  detail  the  cruel  Missouri 
persecutions,  we  may  come  at  once 
to  the  conclusion.  Hatred  having 
grown  from  bad  to  worse,  the 
saints  were  at  last  in  1838  and 
1839,  expelled  entirely  from  the 
sovereign  state  of  Missouri.  The 
hope  to  return  again  to  Zion,  which 
had  before  been  but  deferred,  was 
now  apparently  destroyed  forever. 
The  Church  did  not  possess  even  a 
foothold  within  the  state  that  con- 
tained the  promised  land. 

Other  persecutions  of  course  fol- 
lowed those  of  Missouri.  Indeed, 
persecution  has  never  entirely 
ceased  since  the  rise  of  the  Church. 
It  is  not  the  intention,  however,  to 
write  a  history  of  Mormon  perse- 
cutions— they  need  be  traged  no 
further. 

Enough  has  been  retold  to  show 
that  all  the  predictions  of  Joseph 
.Smith,  all  his  warnings,  and  all  the 
revelations  bearing  on  the  subject, 
were  fulfilled.  The  saints  dis- 
obeyed the  commandments  of  God: 
therefore  were  they  whipped  from 
city  to  city ;  therefore  did  their  ene- 
mies have  power  over  them.    And' 
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to  prove  that  these  tribulations 
came  because  of  disobedience,  and 
thus  fulfilled  the  prophecies,  we 
need  but  cite  this  from  the  word  of 
God  himself:  ^'Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  concerning  your  brethren  who 
have  been  afflicted,  and  persecuted, 
and  cast  out  from  the  land  of  their 
inheritance,  I,  the  Lord  have  suf- 
fered the  affliction  to  come  upon 
them  wherewith  they  have  been  af- 
flicted,   in    consequence    of    their 

transgressions Behold,   I   say 

unto  you,  there  were  jarrings,  and 
contentions,  and  lustful  and  covet- 
ous desires  among  them;  therefore 
by  these  things  they  polluted  their 
inheritances.  They  were  slow  to 
hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
their  God,  therefore  the  Lord  their 
God  is  slow  to  hearken  unto  their 
prayers  to  answer  them  in  the  day 
of  their  trouble." 

Can  there  be  any  form  of  testi- 
mony stronger  than  this?  In  the 
light  of  both  history  and  revelation, 
Joseph  Smith  is  vindicated  as  a 
prophet  of  God — as  truly  so,  in- 
deed, as  was  Moses  of  old. 

By  way  of  summary :  In  days  of 
old,  Moses,  a  meek  and  lowly  man 
of  God,  exhorted  the  children  of  Is- 
rael to  observe  diligently  all  the 
commandments  of  God.  Peace  and 
blessings  did  the  holy  man  promise 
to  obedience;  but  he  pronounced 
curses  and  predicted  calamity  upon 
disobedience.  Israel  was  disobedi- 
ent— and  therefore  Israel  was 
cursed  and  cast  off  by  the  Lord. 
History  shows  a  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  of  Moses; 
and  thus  history  establishes  him  as 


an    inspired   prophet   of   the  Most 
High. 

Again,  in  modern  days,  another 
man  of  God  warned  the  Latter-day 
Saints  against  sin.  He  promised 
them  blessings  on  obedience,  but 
predicted  dire  punishment  upon 
disobedience.  Again  the  chosen 
people  preferred  to  follow  their 
own  wicked  desires.  They  offend- 
ed the  Lord  God,  and  sinned 
against  Him.  Therefore  they  were 
whipped  and  beaten,  driven  and 
killed,  until  not  one  of  them  re- 
tained a  foothold  in  the  coveted 
land  of  promise.  Thus  history,, 
again,  shows  a  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecies  of  Joseph  Smith. 
And  added  to  history  is  the  testi- 
mony of  God  that  these  calamities 
did  come  because  of  disobedience. 
Can  it  be  gainsaid,  then,  that  Jo- 
seph Smith  was  as  surely  a  divinely 
inspired  prophet  as  was  Moses? 
The  same  kind  of  evidence  that 
supports  the  one,  supports  the 
other.  We  cannot  consistently 
have  faith  in  the  divine  inspiration 
of  one  of  these  men  without  hav- 
ing faith  in  that  of  the  other. 
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THE   PARABLE  OF  THE  TEN  TALENTS. 

A  DIALOGUE. 


Ruth  May  Fox, 


Characters, 


MOTHER     AND  TEN      DAUGHTERS, 

RACHEL,      LEAH,  REBECCA,     SARAH, 

HAGAR,  DEHORAH,  NAOMI,   HANNAH, 
MARY,  RUTH. 

Mother:  Come  hither  my 
daughters,  the  time  has  come  when 
I  must  leave  you.  I  go  on  a  jour- 
ney into  a  far  country.  And  before 
I  bid  you  farewell,  I  desire,  as  a 
token  of  my  love,  to  bestow  upon 
each  of  you  a  gift  with  which,  if  ye 
will  use  them  wisely,  ye  may  obtain 
others.  Thus  ye  will  be  more  fitted 
for  the  battle  of  life,  and  be  much 
more  useful  in  the  kingdom  of  our 
Father.  When  I  return  I  shall  re- 
quire a  report  of  your  proceedings 
and  success. 

Rachel,  upon  thee  I  bestow  the 
gift  of  diligence.  See  that  thou  use 
it  well,  for  remember  "The  hand  of 
the  diligent  shall  bear  rule,  but  the 
slothful  shall  be  under  tribute." 

Thy  gift  Leah,  shall  be  patience; 
'tis  a  gift  of  the  gods.  Ma}*  it  pos- 
sess thy  soul. 

Thine  Rebecca,  is  consolation, 
Search  out  the  poor,  administer  to 
their  wants,  heal  up  their  wounds, 
and  bind  up  the  broken  of  heart. 

Ah,  my  daughter,  '*Evcn  in 
laughter  thy  heart  is  sorrowful  and 
the  end  of  thy  mirth  is  heaviness.*' 
Thy  gift  shall  be  hope,  Sarah.  Look 
up,  and  do  not  forget,  "Whatever 
is,  is  best." 

Hagar,  thy  gift  is  prudence. 
"As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's 
snout  so  is  a  fair  woman  without 
discretion." 

Thou,   Deborah,   shalt   have   the 


gift  of  gratitude.  "Give  unto  the 
Lord  the  glory  due  unto  His  name. 
Worship  the  Lord  in  beauty  of 
holiness." 

And  thine,  Naomi,  is  its  twin 
sister,  supplication.  "Draw  near 
unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  draw 
near  unto  thee." 

Hannah,  the  gift  of  faith  give  I 
unto  thee.  With  it  thou  mayest  en- 
counter all  dangers,  remove  all  ob- 
stacles from  thy  path,  yea,  though 
they  be  veritable  mountains.  So  be 
faithful  and  fear  not. 

The  wonderful  gift  of  wisdom, 
Mary,  I  give  unto  thee.  "By  her 
shall  thy  days  be  multiplied  and  the 
years  of  thy  life  be  increased." 

And  now,  Ruth,  thou  are  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  I  give  unto 
thee  that  greatest  of  all  gifts,  even 
love,  "Though  thou  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels 
and  have  not  love,  thou  art  as 
sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal. Yea,  though  thou  bestowest 
all  thy  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
though  thou  givest  thy  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  profit- 
eth  tlice  nothing."  And  now  fare- 
well, preseverc  in  that  which  I  have 
appointed  unto  you.     [Exit,'\ 

(Girls  Compare  Gifts,) 

Leah  :  0!I  am  so  glad  our  good 
mother  gave  me  patience.  I  do  so 
much  need  it  with  all  you  girls  to 
trouble  about.  However,  I  do  hope 
you  will  put  your  gifts  to  the  best 
possible  use,  and  not  trouble  me 
any  more  than  my  patience  will  en- 
dure. 
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Sarah:  My  gift  is  hope.  And 
I  do  hope  that  our  sweet  mother 
will  return  in  safety. 

Rebecca:  I  am  most  happy  in 
my  gift,  I  always  wanted  to  be  a 
sister  of  mercy.  And  to  visit  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  is  indeed 
pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

Deborah:  How  thankful  we 
should  be  for  our  dear  wise  mother. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Hagar? 

Hagar  :  Well !  I  cannot  see  what 
good  these  gifts  will  be  to  us.     I  , 
have  more  than  I  can  do  now  with- 
out cultivating  talents.     What  say 
you  Rachel  ? 

Rachel:  Well,  [with  a  sigh] 
mine  means  work  as  usual,  but  I 
will  be  diligent. 

Naomi  :  Well  said  Rachel;  let  us 
pray  for  strength  according  to  our 
several  needs. 

Hannah  :  According  to  your 
faith  so  be  it  unto  you. 

Ruth  :  Each  one  to  your  task 
girls,  with  all  diligence,  until  our 
mother  returns.  And  see  that  **ye 
love  one  another.'* 

(All  the  girls  retire  excepting 
Mary.  Hagar  reluctantly  follows 
looking  at  Mary,  who  has  been 
reading  a  book.) 

Hagar:  (tauntingly)  How  wise 
our  Mary  will  be  when  mother  re- 
turns!    (Exit.) 

Mary:  (reads) 

"O  ye  simple,  understand  wisdorfi: 
and.  ye  fools,  be  ye  of  an  understand- 
ingr  heart. 

"Hear:  for  I  will  speak  excellent 
thin^rs:  and  the  opening:  of  my  lips 
shall  be  riffht  thlngrs. 

"For  my  mouth  shall  speak  truth: 
and  wickedness  is  an  abomination  to 
my  lips. 

"All  the  words  of  my  mouth  are  in 
rlifhteousness:  there  is  nothing  for- 
ward or  preverse  in  them. 

"They  are  all  plain  to  him  that  un- 
derstandeth.  and  ri^ht  to  them  that 
And  knowledfce. 

"Receive  my  instructions,  and  not 
silver;  and  knowledf^e  rather  than 
choice  Rold." 

(Curtain.  If  curtain  can  not  be 
obtained,  let  a  slight  pause  follow.) 


Mary:  (Alone  on  stage)  Here 
comes  mother,  girls!  prepare  to 
meet  her. 

All:  (Entering)  Most  welcome, 
gracious  mother ! 

Mother:  Heaven  bless  you,  my 
daughters.  Right  glad  I  am  to 
meet  you  all  in  good  health.  How 
have  you  prospered?  And  what 
have  you  to  report? 

Leah:  Dear  mother,  I  have 
most  earnestly  endeavored  to  exer- 
cise the  gift  of  patience,  and  with 
it  I  have  checked  many  an  unkind 
word,  and  have  conquered  many 
turbulent  spirits;  many  a  difficult 
task  has  become  comparatively 
easy,  and  thorny  paths  have  been 
made  smooth ;  and  above  all,  I  have 
learned  to  subdue  myself,  to  be  con- 
tented with  my  lot  and  to  bear 
calmly,  and  peacefully,  whatever 
God  hath  sent. 

Mother:  Tis  well,  my  daugh- 
ter. "He  that  conquers  himself  is 
greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

Rachel:  My  gift  is  diligence. 
For  me  it  has  unlocked  the  door  to 
countless  treasures.  I  have  been 
enabled  to  gather  around  me  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  And  I  find 
that  ignorance  will  flee  before  it, 
and  sloth  will  vanish  away.  With 
it  I  may  obtain  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding to  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God,  so  that  eventually  I 
may  pass  beyond  the  gates  into  the 
unseen  worlds  where  glory,  and 
honor,  await  those  who  are  diligent 
in  the  cause  of  truth. 

Mother:  This  is  indeed  good 
news,  Rachel.  The  blessings  of 
eternity  shall  be  thine. 

Re  MECCA :  Good  mother,  I  have 
indeed  found  joy  in  my  gift.  And 
with  it  I  have  gained  others,  for  in 
visiting  the  poor  and  afflicted,  I 
have  received  the  gift  of  gratitude 
for  the  many  blessings  vouchsafed 
unto  me.  I  have  also  received  the 
gift  of  supplication,  praying  my 
heavenly     Father    to  pour  out  His 
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Spirt  upon  those  who  mourn,  and 
to  preserve  His  people  everywhere 
from  needless  affliction.  Then,  too, 
my  faith  has  been  increased  be- 
cause no  matter  what  His  people 
are  called  upon  to  endure,  if  they 
are  humble  and  faithful,  I  find  that 
He  never  forsakes  them. 

Mother  :  Tis  true  my  daughter. 
**Though  they  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  they 
need  fear  no  evil."  What  sayest 
thou,  Sarah? 

Sarah  :  My  most  noble  mother, 
precious  indeed  is  the  gift  thou  gav- 
est  me.  It  has  taught  me  that  what- 
ever God  sends  is  necessary  for  my 
welfare;  when  the  days  arc  dark 
and  dreary,  I  remember  that  to- 
morrow the  sun  may  shine;  and 
that  even  though  I  pass  through 
afflictions,  if  I  bear  them  hopefully, 
and  cheerfully,  they  will  but  make 
me  stronger  and  better,  and  a  more 
profitable  servant  in  the  Church  of 
God.  I  have  learned  that  all  that 
God  has  made  is  beautiful,  and  T 
can  say  with  the  poet, 

"All   times   are   summer    to   the    heart 

that  slngrs. 
All   places     heaven    to    the    so  '1   with 

wings." 

Mother:  Noble  girl!  Thy  joys 
shall  be  many. 

Deborah  :  With  all  my  soul  I 
thank  thee  for  the  talent,  which  is 
mine.  All  day  long  I  render  grati- 
tude to  my  Father  for  His  goodness 
imto  me,  for  my  parents,  my  birth, 
and  for  the  blessings  of  the  ever- 
lasting gospel.  And  when  I  re- 
member that  I,  even  I,  was  reserved 
with  other  choice  spirits  to  come 
forth  in  the  latter  days,  to  help  in 
the  redemption  of  those  who  know 
not  God.  nor  acknowledge  His 
bounteous  mercies,  my  joy  is 
boundless.  And  when  I  read  that 
"the  anger  of  the  Lord  is  kindled 
against  none,  save  those  who  ac- 
knowledge not  His  hand  in  all 
things,"  then  O!  mother,  I  do  so 


wish  that  all  His  sons  and  daugh- 
ters would  be  grateful  to  Him,  who 
has  given  them  all — evtn  life  itself, 
that  they  might  be  happy,  even  as 
T  am. 

Mother:  My  daughter,  heaven 
dwelleth  in  thy  heart,  peace  and  joy 
attend  thee. 

Naomi:  What  a  comforting  gift 
is  mine,  dear  mother.  I  have  cried 
unto  the  Lord  and  He  hath  heard 
my  voice.  I  feel  to  exclaim  with 
the  Psalmist  David, 

"O   Rive   thanks   unto   the   I-.ord.     Call 

upon  His  name. 
Make    known    His    works    among:    the 

people. 
Sing  nnto  Him.  sinj?  psalms  unto  Him, 

talk  ye  of  His  wondrous   works. 
Glory    ye    in    His    holy    name,    let    the 

heart  of  them  rejoice  that  seek  the 

Lord." 

Mother:  Naomi,  Thou  hast, 
truly  sought  and  found.  Hannah, 
thy  gift  was  faith.  What  hath  it 
profited  thee  ? 

Hannah:  Sweet  mother,  in 
thine  absence  I  was  left  entirely  to 
myself,  and  many  difficulties  as- 
sailed me  until  I  felt  very  weak  and 
helpless,  when,  suddenly  I  remem- 
ber my  talent  which  thou  did.st  so 
graciously  bestow  upon  me.  I  be- 
sought God  for  strength  to  exer- 
cise it,  and  I  found  that  according 
to  mv  faith  so  did  I  accomplish.  I 
discovered  too  something  that  I  had 
not  before  thought  of,  that  faith 
prompts  all  my  actions,  and  that 
by  its  use  I  could  greatly  increa.se 
it,  until  in  the  great  future  all 
things  may  be  possible  unto  me. 

Mother:  Faithfully  done  my 
daughter,  mav  nothing  daunt  thee. 

Mary  :  'The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom."  Mother, 
T  believe  that  wisdom  is  the  great- 
est gift  of  all,  for  it  embraces  all 
other  gifts.  If  a  man  have  wisdom 
he  will  be  obedient,  he  will  be  just, 
honest,  and  virtuous;  he  will  have 
diligence,  prudence,  and  patience; 
he  will  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
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He  will  have  an  understanding 
mind,  "Faith,  hope,  and  charity 
combined/'  And  so,  good  mother, 
the  gift  of  wisdom  has  gained  all 
these  other  gifts  for  me.  And 
words  are  too  feeble  to  express  my 
gratitude. 

Ruth:  Nay,  mother,  but  thou 
didst  give  me  the  greatest  gift,  even 
love.  For  love,  which  is  but  anoth- 
er name  for  charity,  never  faileth. 
It  will  smooth  the  most  difficult 
wav.  It  will  melt  the  hardest 
heart.  It  will  win  the  smallest 
<:hild  and  subdue  the  strongest  man. 
It  chains  the  earth  to  heaven,  and 
will  eventually  make  the  earth  a 
paradise. 

Mother:  Thou  art  right  my 
child,  \jowq:  is  the  lever  that  moves 
the  universe.  But  what  says  my 
daughter  Hagar? 

Hagar:  Ah!  Tis  such  a  won- 
derful gift,  my  mother,  to  know 
how  to  speak,  when  to  speak,  and 
what  to  speak.  So  few  women 
possess  this  rare  attainment  that  I 
was  afraid  to  use  it.     Here  it  is. 


mother,  just  as  you  gave  it  to  me. 

Mother:  Foolish  girl!  with  it 
thou  mightest  have  gained  many 
other  talents.  Even  wisdom  should 
not  have  been  withheld  from  thee. 
But,  because  thou  hast  neglected, 
and  in  no  wise  tried  to  improve 
thy  gift,  it  shall  be  taken  from  thee 
and  given  to  thv  sister  Rachel, 
whose  diligence  will  magnify  it  un- 
til it  shall  become  a  power  in  her 
hands. 

And  because  of  thy  sloth  fulness 
thou  hast  also  lost  thy  other  gifts. 
In  sorrow  shall  thv  days  be  passed 
until  thou  dost  truly  repent.  (  Takes 
the  gift  and  hands  to  Rachel  and 
addresses  the  nine.)  As  for  you, 
my  daughters,  you  have  been  faith- 
ful over  a  few  things.  God  will  add 
to  vou  yet  many  things.  "For  unto 
every  one  which  hath  shall  be  giv- 
en, but  from  him  that  hath  not, 
even  that  he  hath  shall  be  taken 
away." 

{Cards  luinging  from  ribbons, 
may  be  used  as  gifts.) 


MOTHER'S  BOY. 

A.  IV.  C. 


Little  one  with  eyes  of  blue. 
Sunny  hair  of  golden  hue; 
Restlngr  safe  on  mother's  breast, 
Taklngr  now  your  noonday  rest. 
Mother's  boy. 


Sunny  hair  has  turned   to  brown, 
Merry  babe  to  youth  has  f?rown, 
Full  of  pranks  and  merry  fun 
From  early  morn  'till  setting  sun, 
This  mother's  boy. 


Sturdy  manhood  claims  the  youth, 
Hv  battles  manfully  for  the  Truth. 
Marrit'd   now,   and  father  too 
Teaching  i>rocepts  grand  and  true 
Mother's  boy. 


Whito  hairs   mingle   with   the   brown, 
Furni      onci'     so     straiglil,    is     bended 

down; 
l?r<>vv      once    so    sm<K>th,     is  furrv)wed 

(bcp, 
r.iit    to    mother's    heart,    ho    is   just   as 

sweet. 

This  mother's  boy. 


HINTS  ON  HEALTH  AND  ECONOMY  IN 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Delia  I.  Booth, 


NEEDS  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 


In  the  majority  of  homes  the  mother 
spends  the  grreater  part  of  her  time  in 
the  kitchen,  and  where  the  mother  is, 
the  children  lilie  to  be,  so  that  in  many 
houses  the  kitchen  is  the  livinj?  room, 
and  should  receive  the  most  careful 
attention  in  sanitary  arrangement  and 
in  everything  that  will  add  to  comfort 
and  convenience.  In  an  ordinary  mid- 
dle sized  house  where  modern  im- 
provements are  not  already  attached 
much  can  be  done  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  kitchen. 

Whitewashed  walls  are  the  most 
sanitary.  Lime  is  a  good  disinfect- 
ant and  purifier,  if  this  is  not  satisfac- 
tory the  walls  may  be  painted  or  cov- 
erel  with  oil  cloth.  This  may  be  put 
on  with  paste  the  same  as  wall  paper. 
The  oil  cloth  may  be  bou^^ht  by  the 
bolt  at  moderate  cost.  Is  easily  washed, 
and  will  last  for  many  years.  The 
floor  may  be  painted  if  the  expense  of 
linoleum  can  not  be  reached. 

Painted  floors  are  easily  cleaned  and 
soon  drj'.  Do  not  choose  dark  colors: 
medium  yellow  Is  a  very  good  color. 
The  floor  sihould  harmonize  with  the 
color  of  the  wall,  the  latter  being  a 
shade  lighter,  and  the  ceiling  a  little 
lighter  than  the  walls.  (Do  not  use 
soap  or  scrubbing  brush  on  painted 
floors.)  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  light  and  ventilation.  If  the 
windows  are  small  have  the  blinds 
put  up  above  them  so  that  when  rolled 
up  there  will  be  no  obstruction  to  the 
free  entrance  of  sun  light;  disease 
germs  thrive  in  dark  places.  The 
windows  should  be  open  both  at  too 
and  bottom  to  create  a  current  of  air. 
If  curtains  are  desired  they  may  also 
be  arranged  so  as  not  to  shut  out  the 
light.  The  curtains  may  be  white  or 
ecru  or  the  same  color  as  the  room 
but  of  a  lighter  tint.  Make  a  valance 
about  eighteen  inches  deep  that  will 
reach  across  the  window  and  a  foot 
over  on  each  side;  hang  on  ft  rod  or  slat 
above  the  window.  Under  the  valance 
on  each  side  hang  the  long  curtains 
so  that  the  frame  is  covered  and  the 
whole  of  the  window  is  in  view.  When 
the  blind  la  rolled  up  it  should  be  hid- 
den bv  the  curtain. 

The  curtains  should  be  light  and  airy 
and  give  an  artistic  eflTect  to  the  room. 
The  real  object  of  windows  is  to  let  in 
light  and  sunshine  and  the  use  of 
heavy  curtains  and  partly  closed  blinds 
defeats  this  object.  One  or  two  choice 
plants  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the    window    but    a    great    number    of 


plants  are  unhealthful  in  a  livinfr 
room. 

A  few  bright,  cheerful  pictures  may 
be  added.  They  should  be  chosen  with 
care.  Let  no  distorted  or  improperly- 
dressed  female  flgure,  so  often  seen  on 
calendars  and  advertisement  cards,  be 
placed  as  models  before  the  children. 
There  is  no  object  in  nature  that  is  so 
much  changed  and  abused  by  art  as 
the  flgure  of  woman.  Men  are  more 
healthfully,  comfortably  and  modestly 
dressed  than  the  fashionable  woman. 
Pictures  of  natural  scenery,  flowers, 
fruit  and  anlmlas  should  be  preferred 
unless  we  can  obtain  copies  of  the  best 
conceptions   of   womanly  beauty. 

The  furniture  should  be  plain,  com- 
fortable and  of  a  kind  that  can  easily 
be  cleaned.  If  there  is  no  pantry 
connected  with  the  kitchen,  a  cabinet 
should  be  made,  with  bins,  drawera 
and  shelves  to  take  its  place.  A  ven- 
tilated cupboard  should  be  used  to- 
store  food  In. 

The  work  table  should  not  be  placed 
so  one  must  face  the  light.  It  should 
be  covered  with  oil  cloth  pasted  ozk 
just  large  enough  to  cover  the  edges. 
It  will  last  longer  and  be  more  con- 
venient. The  bread  board  and  rolling 
pin  should  not  be  frequently  washed, 
but  scraped  with  dull  knife  or  piece  of 
glass  and  put  away  in  a  perfectly  clean 
place.  If  necessary  to  wash  them  use 
water  that  has  not  been  used  for  any- 
thing else  and  a  clean  cloth.  Let  all 
of  the  things  used  In  mixing  dough 
and  nastry  be  as  near  together  as  pos- 
sible: it  saves  time  and  strength. 
There  is  no  greater  convenience  and 
labor-saving  utensil  in  the  kitchen 
than  a  food  grinder.  It  can  be  used  in 
preparing  mince  meat.  hash,  apples, 
peas,  onions  for  seasoning,  bread 
crumbs  for  numerous  dishes  and  every 
thing  that  needs  mincing. 


Meat  and  Potato  Pie. 

Ten  cents  worth  of  cheap  cuts  of 
meat  or  remains  of  cooked  steak  or 
roasts  may  be  used.  Put  meat  in 
sauce  pan  and  add  3  pts.  of  water; 
bring  to  a  boil,  simmer  slowly  for  two- 
honrs.  Add  1  good  sized  onion  sliced. 
and  4  potatoes  cut  In  slices  one  inch 
thick.  Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Let  boll  10  minutes:  add  two  table 
spoons  flour  stirred  smooth  in  a  little- 
water.  If  necessary  add  more  water. 
to  make  su  flic  lent  gravy.     Save  out  a 
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bowl  of  grravy  to  add  to  pie  when  cut. 
Put  all  the  rest  Into  a  four  qt.  milk 
pan.  sprinkle  a  table  spoon  of  sagre 
rubbed  fine  over  the  top.  and  lay  on 
crust  made  as  follows  to  cover  the  pan. 

Crust. 

Take  1  qt.  flour,  add  1  level  teaspoon 
salt,  and  4  level  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Sift  twice.  Rub  in  to  this 
H  cup  of  shortening.  Add  slowly, 
stirrini?  all  the  time,  1%  cups  milk. 
Knead  as  little  as  possible.  Roll  out: 
make  openinsrs  for  steam  to  escape 
and  cover  pie. 

Milk  biscuit  may  be  made  same  as 
above,  usinf?  half  the  amount  of  short- 
ening. 

If  stew  is  preferred  to  meat  pie  leave 
off  the  crust  and  add  dumplings  in- 
stead. Make  dumplings- same  as  crust, 
leavingr  out  shortening:  and  uslnj?  two 
cups  milk.  Stir  instead  of  knead;  drop 
into  stew  with  'spoon. 


Cottage  Pudding. 

2  cups  milk, 

2  tablespoons  sugrar, 

2  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

2  efirgrs. 

4  level  teaspoons  baking  powder  . 

%  teaspoon  salt. 

Beat  egrgs,  add  sugar,  milk  and  salt 
and  sufllcient  flour  to  make  consisten- 
'  cy  of  cake  batter  then  add  melted  but- 
ter and  lastly  baking  powder  mixed 
with  1  spoonful  of  flour. 


Lemon   Dip. 

2  table  spoons  flour, 

2  tablespoons  butter, 

1  cup  of  sugar;  stir  all  together. 
Pour  on  to  this  enough  boiling  water 
to  make  it  slightly  thick.  Stir  quickly 
with  wire  spoon,  add  grated  rind  and 
juice  of  one  lemon. 


OFFICERS'  NOTES 


Record   Books. 

The  General  Board  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I. 
A.  do  not  have  any  specially  printed 
minute  records,  but  on  application 
they  will  furnish  associations  with 
roll  books  free  of  charge. 


Conjoint  M.  I.  Conferences. 

have  been  visited  by  members  of  the 
General  Boards  as  follows: 

Feb.  18,  1906.  Pocatello — Counselor 
Mae  T.  Nystrom.  T.  A.  Clawson.  Se- 
vier— Mary  A.  Freeze.  D.  M.  Todd. 
Union — Sarah  Eddington.  Lvman  R. 
Martineau. 

Feb.  25th,  Fremont — President  M.  H. 
Tingey.  D.  M.  Todd.  Bannock — Joan 
Campbell,  Preston  Rl/ihards.  North 
Sanpete — Estelle  Neff  Caldwell.  Bryant 
S.  Hinckley.  Utah — Susa  Young  Gates. 
Mattie  Reed.  Alice  K.  Smith.  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith.  Bryant  S.  Hinckley. 
Lyman   R.   Martineau. 


March  1st,  Ensrtgn — A.  W.  Grant, 
Emily    Adams,    Mary    Connelly. 

March  11th.  Cache — Ruth  M.  Fox, 
Lyman  R.  Martineau.  Nebo — Sarah 
Eddington.  D.  M.  Todd.  Blackfoot — 
Emily  C.  Adams,  BenJ.  Goddard. 

Query   Department. 

1.  In  the  first  lesson  on  the  History 
of  the  Savior,  December  Journal,  it 
states  that  Moses  and  Elijah  appeared, 
and  in  the  questions  on  the  ''ame  les- 
son it  asks  "Who  are  Moses  and  Eli- 
jah?" In  the  Bible  references  we  find 
it  says  "Elias"  instead  of  Elijah. 
Please  explain. 

Ans.  In  the  revised  version  of  the 
Bible,  it  is  stated  that  Moses  anj  Eli- 
jah (not  Elias)  appeared  at  the  time 
of  the  transfiguration.  The  modern 
version  was  followed  in  writing  the 
lesson. 

See  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec. 
110:  12.  also  the  "Gems"  of  the  Proph- 
et  Joseph   Smith,   in   the   Compendium. 
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WHEN   MY   GIRL   MARRIES. 

Wedding  From  the  time  when 
FcBtivitics^  the  first  ceremony  was 
C^om"'*'  performed  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  there  has 
always  been  a  wondrous  sweet- 
ness about  the  thoughts  and  the 
final  ceremony  which  unites  a  man 
and  woman  in  the  bonds  of  wed- 
lock. Even  among  the  savage 
races,  among  the  heathen  races,  in 
every  land  and  beside  every  sea,  the 
marriage  of  man  and  maid  is  full 
of  charm  and  poetry.  Around  the 
event  centers  all  the  highest  and 
holiest  emotions  of  the  human 
heart.  So  powerful  is  this  senti- 
ment, and  so  profound  are  its  ef- 
fects, that  the  merest  spectator  is 
moved  with  quick  sympathy  when- 
over  a  wedding  party  draws  near. 
Birth,   marriage,   and   death,   these 


are  the  three  great  epochs  in  human 
life,  and  no  one  questions  their  pot- 
ency nor  their  charm. 

From  time  immemorial,  wed- 
dings have  been  celebrated  by  more 
or  less  elaborate  attendant  festivi- 
ties. In  the  oriental  countries, 
where  distances  are  long,  and 
modes  of  travel  difficult,  these  fes- 
tivities are  held  for  days  at  a  time. 
In  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun, 
this  quaint  old  Hebraic  custom  still 
obtains,  in  some  districts.  There 
are  two  excellent  reasons  why  fes- 
tivities at  such  times  are  seemly 
and  even  necessary.  When  life  is 
simple  and  quiet  in  its  onward  flow, 
there  is  need  of  occasional  breaks 
in  the  monotony  of  the  daily  ex- 
istence. Marriage,  and  sometimes 
birth,  suffices  for  the  calling  in 
of  distant  kindred,  and  old  associa- 
tions are  thus  renewed,  a  diverting 
change  is  provided,  and  the  recre- 
ation gained  is  useful  to  all  con- 
cerned. Especially  is  this  true,  of 
peoples  who  live,  cut  oflF  from  rail- 
roads, newspapers,  and  modem 
habits  of  constant  and  complex 
amusements. 

Shall  the  J^^  ^i*"!  of  today,  who 
Modern  Girl  is  about  to  take  this 
Celebrate  important  step  in  life, 
HerWeddmg?has  two  sides  of  this 
question  presented  to  her  mind. 
Shall  she  please  all  her  friends,  and 
perhaps  herself,  by  calling  them  in 
to  take  part  in  her  joy  and  happi- 
ness, being  at  great  expense  and 
trouble  to  entertain  them,  wearing 
herself  and  all  her  famliy  out  to  do 
this,  beside,  perhaps,  entailing  an 
actual  and  burdensome  debt  for  her 
parents  or  her  young  husband  to 
settle  long  after?  Or,  shall  she 
ignore  the  ancient  custom,  and  go 
quietly  to  the  Temple,  then  as 
quietly  home,  not  being  at  the  sin- 
gle expense  of  a  small  family  din- 
ner party  at  her  own  home  ?  These 
are  problems  which  confront  a  hun- 
dred girls,  this  spring,  as  they  do 
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€adi  recurring  yean  June  wed- 
dings are  pnj%erbially  popular. 

The  whole  human  heart 
The  Wcirld  jg  y^fy  close  to  a  pros- 
J;^/         peclive  bride.     "^AU  the 

world  loves  a  Jover** 
sings  the  greatest  poet  of  modern 
limes.  And  the  friends  we  gather 
a1>out  us  in  life  have  some  claims 
uiion  us,  however  so  little  we  may 
realize  this  fact.  Our  friends  have 
a  right  to  sympathy,  courtesy,  con- 
sideration and  some  entertainment 
at  our  hands;  and  a  iong  process  of 
ignoring  tliese  claims  will,  soon  or 
late,  breed  its  own  results  of  es- 
trangements and  indifference.  So 
that,  there  are  more  to  consider  in 
this  question  than  ourselves. 

There  are  many  circumstances 
which  would  make  it  seem  a  duty 
for  the  prospective  bride  of  today 
to  have  a  quiet  wedding,  with  no 
publicity  about  it  at  alb  Indeed, 
now-a-days,  with  so  many  diver- 
sions, so  much  other  amusement 
and  excitement,  it  w^ould  look  like 
excellent  taste,  to  have  as  Httle  ex- 
pense and  furore  attached  to  wed- 
dings as  may  be.  But  there  are 
still  girls  who  have  the  primal  in- 
stincts strong  within  them ;  who 
love  to  please  frieUds,  as  well  as 
themselves,  and  who  honestly  en- 
joy all  that  goes  with  a  suitable 
wedding  festivity.  When  you  meet 
such  a  girl,  do  you  not  long  to  te^I 
her  some  things? 

What  the  First  of  all,  one  would 
Bride  hhkW  say,  do  not  under  ajiy 
not  do.  cn'cuujatancts  gu  m  debtj 

nor  allow  any  on^  elstf  so  to  do.  Hut, 
remembering  iill  avenues  into  whieh 
money  must  pour  at  this  bridal  sea- 
son, let  the  prospective  bride  sit 
down  with  her  mother,  and  put 
down  on  a  bit  of  paper  the  Must 
Haves,  arid  the  May  Haves. 

Dress  is  such  an  elastic 
A»  lo  Dtess     quantity.       Who      that 

goes  to  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord,  is  not  at  once  strtick  with 
be  infinite  beantv  of  a  tlaintv  white 


As  to  En- 
t^rtainjiieni 


gown,  cut  and  made  simply,  with 
proper  high  neck  and  long  sW/es» 
and  fashioned  out  of  the  simplest 
material?  The  prettiest  dress  the 
writer  ever  saw  for  a  w^edding 
dress,  came  from  a  distant  coun- 
try town,  made  of  Persian  lawn, 
at  thirty  cents  a  yard;  it  was  made 
with  a  few  broad  tucks,  in  the  skirt 
and  waist.  It  cleared  the  ground^ 
and  there  was  not  a  spangle,  nor 
frill,  nor  any  sort  of  gew-gaw  about 
the  wliole  costume  to  mar  its  sim- 
]}le,  artistic  lines.  Every  woman 
there  and  Jiiost  of  the  brethren, 
marked,  with  a  growing  delight 
that  softly  flowing  robe,  and  com* 
nients  were  heard,  on  every  sid*",  as 
to  the  beauty  and  comliness  of  the 
whole  appareb 

Dinners,  and  parties, 
too,  are  such  variable 
things-  One  hundred 
guests  can  be  served  witli  cake  and 
ice-cream  for  fifteen  dollars,  if  the 
cakes  are  made  at  home.  Or  en- 
tertainment for  that  number  ma> 
cost  $100,00,  Elegant  dinners  ar\! 
now  being  served  by  the  students 
of  the  Domestic  Science  Depart- 
ments, in  the  B,  Y.  University,  the 
D,  Y.  College,  and  in  the  splendid 
young  department  in  the  L.  D  S. 
University,  of  four  and  mx  c.  urses 
each,  for  fifty  cents  a  plate,  fhe 
trouble  with  most  peQpl**^%  is  :hat 
they  plunge  into  an  entertainment, 
without  ever  counting  up  the  cost^ 
or  marshalling  their  resources  in 
any  kind  of  order  before  beginning 
their  work,  Study  thy  problem 
well,  thou  bride  \  Don*t  begin  your 
whole  life  with  a  chaotic  sll^  shod 
m i s -ma n age d  we d ding  ,  »ii  rt  \ ,  w  h ic h 
will  wear  out  your  ui'^thcr  and 
best  friends,  and  plunge  your  in- 
dulgent father  in  debt  tor  in  jiiili^ 
after  you  have  left  his  n  u  tree. 

There    are     tv;  >   other 

p^  *^  features,  which  deserve 

^*^^^         deep  consideration.  The 

n  latter  of  present -giving  thr".*atens 

to  become  the    terror    of    civdl^ctl 
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society.  Christmas  and  wed.'  ngs 
have  been  turned  into  a  sorl  of 
highway  *stand-and-deliver'  prop- 
osition, which  so  antagonizes  the 
proper  sentiment  of  the  best  part  of 
the  community,  that  a  revclu*i(!i 
seems  to  be  setting  in,  and  the  good 
old  custom  of  surprising  loved 
ones  with  gifts  may  be  turned  into 
a  surprise  party  where  no  one 
comes,  and  where  there  is  no  party, 
and  no  gifts  are  given.  The  man 
or  woman  who  gives  a  gift  because 
he  or  she  thinks  the  occasion  de- 
mands it,  or  it  is  expected  has  done 
an  act  which  wounds  the  spirit  of 
both  giver  and  receiver,  and  the 
soul  is  cankered  by  such  an  act. 
Sclf-Jrespecting  g'wh  will  put  on 
their  wedding  cards,  *'Xo  presents 
received."  This  is  done  by  many 
of  the  wealthiest,  and  best  people 
of  the  world  and  at  home.  Such  a 
legend  will  not  prevent  your  par- 
ents, nor  nearest  relatives  from 
giving  you  a  gift,  where  they  are 
able  and  willing  to  do  so ;  and  it  en- 
ables your  friends  to  come  to  your 
wedding  without  feeling,  as  some 
express  it,  that  "so  much  a  head," 
is  charged  for  invitations. 


Playing 

Practical 

Jokes. 


One  other  bad  custom 
should  be  done  away 
with;  that  of  playing 
practical  jokes  on  the  young  couple. 
If  ever  there  is  a  time  when  the 
sweet  seriousiH'ss  and  mystery  of 
life  envelopes  tl:e  soul,  it  is  when 
the  words  of  life  pronounced  owv 
a  sacred  altar,  are  ringing  in  the 
ear,  and  the  heart  is  filled  with  the 
radiance  of  divine  joy.  To  chari- 
varrii  a  cou])le,  and  to  play  rude 
jokes  and  pranks  at  this  time  is  a 
relic  of  barbarism  which  ought  to 
disappear  from  amongst  this  peo- 
ple. There  is  a  chord  in  the  human 
heart  which  responds  to  bultoon- 
ery  at  this  time,  but  it  is  the  chord 
of  mockery  and  irreverence,  and 
should  be  stilled  with  a  firm  hand. 
The  joke  about  the  sacred  relations 


of  married  life,  is  of  the  lowest  and 
most  degraded  order;  and  if  one 
should  be  betrayed  into  listening  or 
repeating  such  light-mindedness, 
let  her  at  once  repent  and  forsake 
the  evil  practice.  The  most  holy 
and  chaste  of  all  human  ties  are 
those  which  center  around  the  altar 
of  the  nuptial  vows.  Then  how 
sacred  should  be  the  words  and 
thoughts  with  which  we  approach 
that  sanctuary ! 

One  may  picture  the 
WeS  ^^^^^  marriage;  of  the 
'^  young  man  just  home 
from  his  mission,  with  a  small  posi- 
tion, and  with  perhaps  but  a  scanty 
income.  The  girl  who  has  waited 
for  him,  or  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  him  on  his  return, 
has,  perhaps,  if  she  is  like  most  of 
our  modern  girls,  taught  school,  or 
worked  out  in  some  family  for  a 
long  time  to  earn  money  wherewith 
to  buy  her  modest  trousseau.  This 
by- the- way  was  once  furnished  by 
a  loving  but  burdened  father.  The 
young  people  have  told  their  dear- 
est friends  the  happy  secret,  with- 
out, however  betraying  to  mere 
friends  the  sacred  and  beautiful  de- 
tails of  the  long  and  always  event- 
ful courtship.  That  story  will  be 
buried  in  the  girl's  loving  heart. 
The  ideal  couple  will  never 
solenmizc  their  vows  in  any  place 
on  eirth,  other  than  the  Tem- 
l)le  ql  the  Living  God,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble for  human  steps  to  reach  there. 
The  modest  dress  of  my  bride,  shall 
n(^t  he  so  beautiful  as  the  gleaming 
jewels  of  her  eyes,  nor  shall  the 
attraction  of  her  youth  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  exquisite  purity 
which  mantles  her  blooming  cheek 
and  trembles  under  the  free  bodice 
of  her  gown.  Fler  eyes  may  be 
brown  and  her  hair  may  be  black; 
or  they  may  rival  the  sky  and  the 
sun  in  their  blue  and  their  gold;  I 
care  not  for  these  de<^ails  of  my 
picture ;  but  her  heart  must  be  true. 
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and  her  faitfi  most  be  sure,  if  slie 
is  to  win  and  wear  the  love  of  my 
lad  forever  and  a  day.  He  may  be 
tall,  or  he  may  be  slender  and 
slight,  but  he  is  manly  and  chaste^ 
with  a  cleanness  of  tliought  and  act 
which  has  resisted  the  stain  and  the 
ink  of  association  and  contact  with 
t!ie  world  and  its  corrupt  ways  ;  and 
ht'  knows  hi*w  ^reat  is  the  treasure 
he  is  securing^,  in  the  troth  of  my 
girh  His  voice  vibrates  with  pure 
einolion,  as  he  makes  his  vow  upon 
the  altar  to  be  true,  come  life  or 
death  to  my  girl  kneeling^  so  near 
him.  And  when  the  sacred  and 
solentn  ceremony  is  over,  my  heart , 
fills  to  the  brim,  as  my  laddie  arises, 
to  clasp  first  of  all,  his  honored 
father  in  a  close  embrace,  and  re- 
turn the  tender  kiss  which  he  re- 
ceives from  the  parent  of  his  being. 
I  can  scarcely  see,  for  Iiappy  tears, 
t!ie  sweet  caress  bestowed  upon  niy 
girl  by  her  own  mother,  and  my 
laddie's  moihen  Out  1  have  felt 
his  dear  arms  about  me^  as  he  tries 
to  coininmncate  a  tithe  of  his  grati- 
tude and  bliss  that  God  has  so 
blessed  him.  The  quietly  whis- 
pered congratulations  of  the  fam- 
ily present,  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
and  serenjiy  of  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  Temple  courts,  and  the  little 
party  are  soon  outside,  and  on  their 
way  home.  At  home,  the  simple. 
Tut  dehcious  dinner,  is  constantly 
enlivened  by  the  merry  quips  and 
sayings  of  my  [addicts  father,  and 
yet  there  is  a  deep  un^lercurrcnt  of 
chastity  and  purity  in  all  that  is 
said*  A  few  hours*  rest  for  my 
girl  follows  and  permits  her  to  be 
ready  for  the  simple  festivities  of 
the  evening.  The  party  is  given  in 
the  ward  hall  if  the  home  is  too 
small,  and  there  are  no  presents, 
nor  anvi:hing  so  vulgar  and  com- 
mon-place as  a  room  set  apart  fnr 
their  cheap  exploiting.  What  pres- 
ents there  are  from  brothers  or 
parents,    are   quietly    hidden   away 


for  private  examination.  There 
may  be  a  little  dancing  perhaps  at 
this  party,  for  other  girls  are  there 
who  are  ''dying"  to  trip  the  light 
fantastic  toe  with  the  gay  young 
fellow  just  called  on  a  mission,  or 
just  returned.  And  therefore,  my 
newly  wedded  ones  are  mindful  to 
provide  excellent  opportunities  for 
all  their  young  friends  to  go  and 
follow  the  excellent  example  they 
have  set.  There  are  no  trailing 
dresses,  no  spangles ,  and  above  all 
no  low-necked  growns  at  my  ideal 
party.  Certainly,  no  odor  of  smoke 
enters  this  pure  and  pleasant  do- 
main, w^hile  the  taste  of  liquor  is  all 
but  unkuown  to  the  boys  as  to  the 
girls.  The  parents  of  all  these  my 
lads  and  lassies,  have  joined  in 
these  gaieties,  and  even  the  babies 
are  still  folded  in  shawls  and  peace- 
fully ignore  the  noise,  and  all  the 
modern  talk  about  nerves,  as  they 
slumber  in  the  broad  window  seats, 
while  the  caller  cries  "do-ce-do" 
and  the  fiddlers  squeak  accompani- 
ment. But  all  good  things  must 
end,  and  this  party,  which  began  at 
seven  o  clock,  is  sure  to  end  by 
i'ieven ;  and  before  midnight,  cv- 
cry  body  iss  at  home,  and  the  silence 
and  broofling  mystery  of  night  and 
darkness  liavtf  entered  in  and  folded 
all  in  a  silent  embrace.  The  mor* 
row  is  the  morrow  of  all  futurity ; 
and  about  it  there  clings  the  fra- 
grant memory  of  my  girl's  wedding 
day,  begun  and  ended  with  a 
prayer,  and  destined  to  pour  out  its 
chalice  of  t<  morrows  into  the 
losom  of  eternal  peace.  See  that 
thou  disturb  not  the  loveliness  of 
my  dream  picture,  with  anything 
that  is  common,  coarse,  or  imtrue. 
Leave  them,  these  two  happy 
hearts,  to  fatliom  the  depths  of  all 
experiences,  enshrouded  only  by 
the  gleaming  veil  of  love,  embroi- 
dered, as  it  is,  with  the  flowers  of 
faitli,  and  with  the  roseate  lining  of 
trust  and  mutual  forbeararice. 
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HISTORY  or  THE  SAVIOR. 

LESSON  XXXV. 

(For  third  meeting  la  May«) 

THE   CHROKOLOCY  AND  THE   SCENES  OF  THE  SAVIOR  S   MINISTRY. 


EN   NASfRA. 


There  is  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  year  and  day  of  the 
Savior's  birth.  The  majority  of 
scholars  think  that  the  Savior  was 
born  four  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Christian  era : 
i.  e.  that  those  v^^ho  proposed  that 
the  years  should  be  counted  from 
the  birth  of  Jesus  made  a  mistake 
of  four  years,  and  began  the  Era 
four  years  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Savior  in  the  flesh.  From  our 
latter  day  revelations  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  present  time  reckon- 
ing is  correct,  and  that  Jesus  was 


born  in  the  year  one  of  the  present 
era(a). 

It  is  commonly  held  that  Jesus 
was  born  on  the  25th  of  December, 
though  scholars  admit  that  there 
are  no  strong  grounds  for  such  a 
belief.  Latter-day  Saints;  generally 
believe  that  the  day  of  the  Savior  s 
birth  was  April  6,  the  day  on  which 
the  Church  was  organized.  All  the 
historical  facts  in  our  possession 
are  more  simply  explained  on  that 
assumption. 


(a)   Doctrine  ^  Covenants  20;    I, 
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The  evangeJist  Luke  writes  that 
Jesus  at  the  time  of  His  baptism 
"began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of 
age"(b).  This  probably  indicates 
that  it  was  shortly  after  his  29th 
birthday,  that  he  began  his  work. 
We  are  further  told  that  Jesus  was 
crucified  on  or  near  his  ihiriy-third 
birthday.  This  would  make  the 
length  of  his  ministry  beween  three 
and  four  years.  A  care  fid  study 
of  the  Gospel  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  labors  of  Jesus  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  more  than 
three  and  a  half  and  less  than  four 
years.  It  is  on  this  assumption  that 
the  preceding  lessons  have  been 
written, 

i\lany  of  the  towns  and  places 
mentioned  in  the  journey ings  of 
the  Sa%'ior  may  be  located  with 
certainty  at  the  present  time ;  the 
location  of  others  is  somewhat  un- 
certain and  still  others  can  be  lo- 
cated only  by  conjecture, 

Bethlehem  still  txists,  under  the 
name  of  Bet-Lahm,  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  of  Palestine,  and  was 
famous  in  the  days  of  the  Savior. 
It  was  a  comparatively  small  place 
until  330  A,  D.,  when  the  Emperor 
Constantine  built  a  magnificent 
church  there.  Since  that  time, 
multitudes  of  people  have  visited 
Bethlehem,  the  birthplace  of  Jesus. 
A  cavern  in  the  east  part  of  town  is 
supposed  to  be  the  actual  birthplace 
of  the  Savior,  Over  this  spot  has 
been  built  a  large  church. 

Less  than  20  minutes  walk,  east 
of  this  church  is  a  field,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  field  of  the  shep- 
herds to  whom  the  angels  appeared 
on  the  night  of  Jesus'  birth,  A 
grotto  in  the  field  is  said  to  be  the 
place  where  the  shepherds  gathered 
their  sheep.  A  chapel  is  built  over 
this  place,  also. 

Nazareth  is  still  well  known  un- 
der the  name  of  En-Nasira.    About 
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io,cxx>  people  live  there.  The 
Church  of  the  annunciation  is 
built  over  the  supposed  spot  of  the 
home  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  The 
exact  spot  is  pointed  out  where  the 
angel  appeared  to  Mary  and  an- 
nounced that  she  should  become 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  A  smalt 
chapel  near  this  church  is  supposed 
to  cover  the  spot  occupied  by  Jo- 
seph s  workshop. 

Cana^  the  town  in  which  Jesus 
performed  His  first  miracles,  has 
been  lost.  A  ruined  town  called 
Kanat  el-Jelil,  is  by  many  claimed 
to  be  the  site  of  Cana. 

The  site  of  the  busy  Capernaum, 
where,  in  a  sense,  the  Gospel  was 
born,  since  Jesus  there  had  his 
home  and  headquarters  for  many 
months,  is  also  in  some  dispute. 
Yet,  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  little  squalid  village  of 
Khan  Minyeh  represents  alt  that 
remains  of  the  prosperous  city  of 
Capernaum. 

Magdala,  the  home  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  whom  the  Savior  loved 
so  well,  is  now  known  as  Mejdel, 
and  is  a  miserable  village  of  a  few 
huts. 

Nain,  the  place  where  Jesus  re- 
stored the  widow's  son  to  life,  still 
exists*  It  is  a  very  small  village, 
but  a  chapel  there  commemorates 
the  Savior's  miracles, 

Bethany,  the  home  of  Mary, 
Martha  and  Lazarus,  is  now  known 
as  El-Azariyel.  It  consists  of  about 
forty  small  huts.  A  certain  cave 
is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Lazarus. 
Over  it  is  buiU  a  church.  Tradi- 
tional sites  of  the  homes  of  Martha 
and  Mary  and  of  Simon  the  Leper 
are  also  shown  visitors  to  Bethany, 

Jerusalem,  of  course,  still  exists, 
though  it  is  very  different  from 
the  Jerusalem  of  Jesus'  day.  Its 
population  is  about  60,000,  or 
something  less  than  that  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Some  of  the  ruins  of 
the    ancient    temple    still    remain. 
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though  the  temple  spot  itself  is  cov- 
ered by  a  dome  of  great  antiquity. 
In  this  building  is  found  a  g^eat 
rock  on  which  Abraham  and  Mel- 
chisedek  are  supposed  to  have  of- 
fered sacrifices.  It  is  assured  also 
that  Golgotha,  the  place  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, has  been  found.  The  hol- 
low in  the  rock  which  formed  the 
tomb  of  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been 
identified,  and  over  it  has  been 
built  a  magnificent  church,  called 
the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre. 

On  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  point- 
ed out  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
where  Jesus  prayed  in  agony. 

Many  of  the  places  in  and  out  of 
Jerusalem  are  necessarily  mythical, 
yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
some  of  them  are  genuine.  How- 
ever, all  of  Palestine  is  holy  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  life 
of  Jesus ;  and  many  of  his  journey- 
ings  may  be  followed  with  certain- 
ty. Though  the  towns  have 
changed  during  the  centuries  that 
have  passed  since  the  Savior's  day, 
the  same  hills,  valleys,  rivers  and 
lakes  exist  and  the  views  upon 
which  Jesus  gazed  may  be  seen  to- 
day. 

In  the  years  1872  and  1873  a 
large  company  of  Latter-day  Saints 
visited  Palestine,  and  passed  over 
many  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
Holv  writ.    Their  account  is  of  in- 


terest and  should  be  read  by  those 
members  of  the  associations  that 
have  time. 

Review  and  Questions. 

1.  In  what  year  do  many  scholars 
believe  that  Jesus  was  born? 

2.  What  do  the  Latter-day  Saints 
believe  reflrardinfir  the  date  of  Jesus' 
birth? 

3.  About  how  old  was  Jesus  when 
he  was  baptized? 

4.  About  how  long:  did  Jesus'  min- 
istry last? 

5.  How  old  was  Jesus  when  he  was 
crucified? 

6.  What  can  you  say  about  the  lo- 
cations of  the  towns  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels? 

7.  What  is  the  modern  name  of 
Bethlehem?  What  historic  places  are 
found  there? 

8.  Where  is  the  supposed  field  of 
the  shepherds? 

9.  What  is  the  modern  name  of 
Nazareth?  How  many  people  live 
there? 

10.  What  spots  connected  with  the 
life  of  Jesus,  are  supposed  to  be 
known  ? 

11.  What  is  known  of  the  site  of 
Cana? 

12.  What  is  known  of  Mairdala? 

13.  What  is  known  of  Nain? 

14.  What  is  the  modern  name  of 
Bethany?  What  places  are  shown 
there? 

15.  What  la  the  present  population 
of  Jerusalem? 

16.  What  can  you  say  about  the 
present  conditions  of  the  temple  site? 

17.  What  has  been  done  with  the 
cavern  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Jesus? 

18.  In  what  year  did  a  company  of 
Latter-day  Saints  j?o  to  Palestine? 

19.  Should  you  visit  Palestine  what 
would  you  look  for  first  after  arrivinic 
there? 


LESSON  XXXVL 


(For  fourth  meeting:  in  May.) 
REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  XXXI-XXXV  INCLUSIVE. 


On  the  Sunday  morningf  after  his 
arrival  in  Bethany,  Jesus  rode  into 
Jerusalem.  His  friends  who  had 
gathered  in  David's  city  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover  came  out  of 
the  city  to  meet  him.  Their  cloaks 
and  palm  branches  were  thrown 
upon   the   road   for  him   to  travel 


over.  Thus  for  the  first  and  last 
time  did  Jesus  make  a  royal  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  The  remainder  of 
that  day  he  spent  in  the  temple;  at 
night  he  returned  to  Bethany. 

On  Monday  he  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem again,  and  for  the  second  time 
drove     the    money    changers    and 
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trailers  from  I  lie  ternplc-  The  chief 
priest s»  tite  Scribes  and  the  Phari- 
sees were  al  this  time  planning  to 
arrest  Jesus  and  put  him  to  death. 
On  account  of  the  many  friends  of 
Jesus*  who  were  assembled  in  Jeru- 
salem, they  were  afraid  to  take 
Jesus  piihlicl}'. 

On  Tues<lav\  when  Jesus  re- 
turned from  Bethany,  his  enenries 
attempted  to  find  hini  in  error,  by 
asking  all  manner  of  questions.  The 
divine  wisdom  of  Jesus  was  more 
than  a  matcli  for  the  enemies.  At 
last  Judas  Iscariot,  one  of  the 
Apostles,  agreed  to  lead  the  priests 
to  Jesus  in  a  scchided  place,  where 
he  might  be  taken  without  public 
commotion* 

There  is  no  record  of  the  man- 
ner m  whicii  Jesus  spent  Wednes- 
day. 

On  Thursday  Jesus  was  again  in 
Jenisalen^.  It  was  the  eve  of  the 
Passover.  In  the  evening  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  celebrated  the 
Feast »  This  meal  is  known  as  the 
I^st  Supfjer.  On  this  occasion. 
the  sacrament  was  instituted-     The 


farewell  instructions  to  the  Apos- 
tles were  then  given. 

After  the  Last  Supper  Jesus  and 
the  eleven  disciples  went  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  In  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  Jesxis  prayed  to  God 
for  strength  in  the  coming  trial. 
He  suffered  there  great  agony*  At 
last  he  was  comforted  by  angels 
from  Heaven, 

When  this  \\^^  over,  Jitdas.  the 
traitor,  led  a  hand  of  people  to  the 
garden,  and  Jesiis  was  arrested. 
He  was  first  taken  to  Caiaphas,  the 
high  priest,  hut  according  to  the 
Jewish  l^wfc*  no  proof  cuufd  be 
found  against  him.  In  answer  to  a 
direct  question  from  Caiaphas, 
however,  Jesus  declared  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God.  This  was 
judged  lilasphemons,  and  Jesus 
was  condemned  to  death  for  blas- 
phemy. 

The  Jews  could  not  execute  a 
death  sentence  without  the  approv- 
al of  the  Roman  authorities.  Hence 
Jesus  was  taken  lie  fore  Pilate^  tlie 
Roman  Governor.  The  charge 
made  against  Jesus  here  was  that 
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he  was  attempting  to  become  King 
of  the  Jews,  and  thus  to  overthrow 
the  Roman  ruler.  Pilate  satisfied 
himself  that  this  charge  was  false 
and  wanted  to  set  Jesus  free.  To 
this  the  chief  priests  would  not 
listen,  Pilate  then  sent  Jesus  to 
Herod  who  could  not  find  any 
charge  against  him.  When  the 
cijemies  saw  that  Jesus  would  prob- 
ably be  set  free  they  threatened 
Pilate  that  if  he  did  not  condemn 
Jesus,  that  they  would  report  to  the 
Rbman  emperor  that  Pilate  was  in 
league  with  Jesus  to  overthrow  the 
Roman  dominion  of  Palestine.  This 
friglueiied  Pilate,  who  then  con- 
demned Jesus  to  deathj  though 
knowing  that  he  was  innocent. 

All  tiiis  happened  Friday  morn- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  April,  on  or 
near  the  33rd  birthday  of  Jesus. 
Almost  immediately  after  sentence 
had  been  pronounced,  Jesus  was 
crucified.  From  12  m.  to  3  p.  m,, 
Jesus  hung  on  the  cross  in  suffer- 
ing; then  he  died.  During  the 
three  hours,  darkness  came  upon 
the  earth,  and  when  the  Savior  died 
convulsions  shook  the  earth. 

Since  it  was  desecration  to  have 
persons  hang  on  the  cross  on  Sat- 
urday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  two 
sinners  who  were  crucified  with 
Jesus,  were  killed  soon  after  the 
death  of  Jesus.  Before  nightfall, 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  taken  from 
the  cross,  and  placed  in  a  new  tomb. 
A  rock  was  rolled  against  the  door 
of  the  tomb,  and  a  guard  placed 
there.  This  was  done  to  prevent 
anyone  from  taking  the  body  of 
Jesus,  and  then  claiming  that  he 
was  risen  from  tlie  dead. 

Early  Sunday  morning,  the  stone 
was  rolled  from  the  tomb  by  the 
power  of  God,  and  an  angel  came 
down  from  heaven  and  watched  at 
the  door.  The  frightened  guards 
ran  to  the  city  to  tell  the  priests  of 
this  miracle.  Later  in  the  morning, 
some    women,    friends    of    Jesus, 


came  to  anoint  the  body.  They 
found  the  tomb  empty.  Jesus  had 
risen.  On  the  s.une  day  the 
Savior  showed  himself  to  Mary 
Mjgdalene.  Ihus  did  Jesus  be- 
come the  first  fruiti*  of  ihe  resur- 
rection. Shortly  after  this  won- 
derful event  other  graves  were 
npened  and  niauv  of  tlie  dead  came 
■  forth. 

Later,  Jesus  showed  liimself  to 
several  of  his  disciples  in  Judea; 
and  still  later  in  Galilee.  At  one 
time  he  showed  himself  to  more 
than  five  hundred  people. 

During  these  visits  Jesus  in- 
structed the  disci  pic s  how  to  carry 
on  tlie  work  that  he  liad  begun. 

Forty  days  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, Jesus  went  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  tliere,  in  the  presence 
of  many  of  hLs  followers,  he  finally 
ascended  into  Heaven. 

When  Jesus  was  crucified  great 
earthquakes  shook  portions  of  the 
.^^merican  continent,  and  the  dis- 
turbances continued  until  the  death 
of  Jesus.  Following  this  were 
three  days  of  darkness  over  the 
whole  land.  Sometime  after  the 
ascension  of  Jesus,  the  people  in 
America  w'ere  gathered  near  the 
temple  in  the  Land  Bountiful.  Sud- 
denly the  Savior  appeared,  and  tQ 
the  people  on  the  western  continent 
he  gave  the  instructions  that  had 
been  given  in  Palestine.  He  chose 
twelve  apostles,  and  taught  thetn 
how  to  contitTue  the  work  and  to 
organize  the  Churdi.  He  also  per- 
formed many  wonderful  miracles. 
On  three  days  did  Jesus  appear; 
then  he  left 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  the 
journey ings  of  the  Savior.  Many 
of  the  places  he  knew  exist  today; 
others  are  lost.  The  Holy  Land 
still  exists;  and  those  who  visit  it 
may  follow  the  wanderings  of  the 
Savior,  and  view  many  of  the 
sights  that  met  his  eyes^ 
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Review  and  Questions. 

1.  What  were  the  events  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
Passover? 

2.  What  took  place  on  Monday? 

3.  What  took  place  on  Tuesday? 

4.  What  can  you  say  concerning 
Wednesday  ? 

5.  When  was  the  Last  Supper  eat- 
en? 

6.  Where  did  Jesus  and  the  disci- 
ples ^o  from  the  Last  Supper? 

7.  What  happened  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane? 

8.  On  what  charge  was  Jesus  con- 
demned by  Calaphas? 

9.  What  charflre  was  made  to 
Pilate? 


10.  Why  did  Pilate  at  last  condemn 
Jesus? 

11.  On  what  day  of  the  week  and  in 
about  what  month  and  year  was  Jesus 
crucified? 

12.  How  old  ^fas  Jesus  at  the  time? 

13.  Why  was  Jesus  buried  Friday 
evening? 

14.  What  happened  Sunday  morn- 
ing? 

15.  Where  did  Jesus  show  himself 
after  the  resurrection? 

16.  How  long  after  the  resurrection 
did  Jesus  ascend  to  Heaven?  From 
what  place  did  he  ascend? 

17.  When  did  Jesus  appear  in  Amer- 
ica? 

18.  What  works  did  he  do  on  the 
American  Continent? 


IN  THE  REALM  OF  GIRLHOOD. 

LCSSON    VII. 

(For  second  meeting  in  May,  Junior     Class.) 
AS  YE  SOW.   SO  SHALL  YE  REAP. 


"Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  kindness. 
They  shall  blossom  bright  ere  long. 
Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  discord. 
Thev  shall  ripen  into  wrong. 
Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  mercy. 
They  shall  bring  forth   golden   grain; 
Are  we  sowing  seeds  of  nrxalice. 
We  shall  yet  reap  bitter  pain. 
What  so'er  our  sowing  be 
Reaping,  we  its  fruits  must  see." 

Our  good  deeds  travel   with   us   from 

afar 
And  what  we  have     been,    makes  us 

what  we  are. — George  Elliot. 

"Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits. 

Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or 
figs  of  thistles?  Even  so  every  good 
tree  brlngeth  forth  good  fruit,  but  a 
cumipt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit. 

A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil 
fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring 
forth  good  ftuit." 

A  great  truth  is  presented  in  this 
saying  of  our  Savior,  that  runs 
through  every  phase  of  life  into 
the  very  acts  of  God's  children,  of 
which  Jesus  was  speaking  when  he 
uttered  the  above  wonderful  words, 
so  simple  yet  so  full  of  meaning. 

We  know  that  the  farmer  reaps 
of  its  kind  from  the  seed  he  sows, 
whether  wheat,  oats,  barley  or  oth- 
er grain.    He  knows  well  that  if 


he  wishes  a  crop  of  rye  he  must 
sow  rye  seed. 

The  gardener  gathers  vegetables 
according  to  the  kind  he  has  plant- 
ed in  the  earth,  just  as  he  has  ex- 
pected ;  or  fruits  from  the  apple,  the 
pear,  the  peach,  or  cherry,  each 
from  its  own  tree. 

The  florist  plucks  the  beautiful 
roses  from  the  rose-tree;  the  lily, 
the  sweet  pea,  the  poppy,  the  hya- 
cinth, and  all  other  delicate  flow- 
ers that  please  the  eye  and  charm 
the  senses,  from  their  own  stems,, 
each  having  been  produced  from 
the  seed  of  its  own  kind.  The 
poppy  is  not  taken  from  the  rose- 
tree,  nor  the  violet  from  the  carna- 
tion stem.  That  would  be  contrary 
to  nature. 

Just  so  it  is  with  our  lives.  If 
we  sow  to  the  wind  we  shall  reap 
the  whirlwind.  If  we  handle  fire, 
we  shall  be  burned.  We  must  pay 
the  penalty  for  every  broken  law, 
for  God  is  just  as  well  as  merciful. 

(Read  third  lecture  on  faith  in- 
Doc.  and  Gov.) 
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Every  soul  desires  happiness 
and  naturally  seeks  it  in  the  way 
he  or  she  believes  will  bring  it  to 
pass,  some  in  one,  way  and  some  in 
another.  Some  make  the  awful 
mistake  of  believing  that  indulg- 
ence in  sin  will  make  them  happy, 
which  they  soon  learn  through  bit- 
ter disappointment,  to  be  a  mis- 
take; for  happiness  cannot  grow 
on  a  tree  of  sin,  any  more  than 
grapes  on  thorns. 

They  mistake  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  carnal  or  fleshly  desires  for 
happiness,  which  is  the  very  op- 
posite. 

Apostle  Paul  says  'To  be  car- 
nally minded  is  death,  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  is  life  eternal." 

The  holding  in  check  of  the  nat- 
ural tendencies  will  bring  a  sense 
of  strength  and  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, thereby  increasing  self-respect, 
which  must  be  enjoyed,  or  there 
can  be  no  true  happiness,  for  the 
declaration  of  the  prophet  Alma 
that  **Sin  never  was  happiness"  is 
an  eternal  truth.  The  sinner  reaps 
what  he  sows  in  weakened  body, 
disappointment,  disease,  and  death. 

Then  there  is  another  side  of  the 
question  to  consider.  Others  are 
benefitted  or  injured  by  our  words 
and  actions.  Channing  says  **Oth- 
ers  are  affected  by  what  I  am,  or 
say,  or  do.  And  these  others  have 
also  their  sphere  of  influence,  so 
that  a  single  act  of  mine,  mav 
spread  in  widening  circles  through 
a  nation  or  humanity." 

If  humble  and  obedient,  willing 
to  listen  to  parents  and  teachers, 
we  will  receive  the  light  that  leads 
into  all  truth,  which  if  followed  will 
assuredly  preserve  us  from  being 
overcome  by  the  tempter,  and  guide 
into  paths  of  righteousness  and 
peace.  The  Holy  Ghost  will  be  our 
constant  companion.  Our  hearts 
will  be  softened  by  its  influence, 
our  love  for  humanity  will  in- 
crease, prompting  to  acts  of  kind- 


ness to  all.  Love  and  kindness 
will  be  given  to  us  in  return,  and 
we  will  find  that  true  happiness 
which  the  world  cannot  give, 
neither  take  away,  be  honored  and 
respected  by  the  Saints  and  find 
favor  in  the  sight  of  God. 

We  are  told,  "The  Spirit  of  God 
lightencth  every  person  born  into 
the  world.  The  sun  shines  upon 
the  evil  and  the  good,  the  rain  de- 
scends upon  the  just  and  the  un- 
just," but  only  the  saints  who  have 
made  covenant  with  God,  enjoy 
that  most  precious  of  all  gifts,  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  is 
why  we  should  be  the  happiest  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There 
can  be  no  earthly  pleasure,  or  joy 
so  perfect  as  that  experienced  un- 
der the  influence  of  that  spirit.  It  is 
a  foretaste  of  heaven  because  it 
comes  from  our  Father,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  our  faithfulness  and  hu- 
mility will  it  rest  upon  us  thus  in- 
creasing our  happmess. 

It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
expect  grapes  to  grow  on  a  thorn- 
tree  as  to  expect  happiness  from  a 
life  of  sin.  Even  though  the  trans- 
gressor may  repent,  he  can  never 
enjoy  life  the  same  as  though  he 
had  alway:.  been  pure  and  good,  for 
the  remembrance  of  wrong-doing 
will  return  and  mar  his  peace. 

Questions. 


1.  What  kind  of  a  harvest  do  men 
expect  to  Rather? 

Repeat  Matthew,  7:   16-18. 

2.  How  can  you  prove  that  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kinf^dom  were  de- 
signed to  brlngr  forth  after  their  kind? 

See  Genesis  1:   11.  12.  21.  24,  25. 

3.  What  follows  the  transgression 
of  law  whether  human  or  divine? 

4.  What  does  Klnfr  Solomon  say 
about  the  way  of  the  trasfcressor? 

Proverbs  2:  20-22;  10:  28. 

5.  Can  all  persons  obtain  happi- 
ness? 

6.  How   can   you   prove   it? 

7.  Can  a  wicked  person  be  happy? 
Why  not?     (Prov.  11:   19.) 

8.  What  does  the  prophet  Alma  say 
conceminf?  sin  and  happiness?  (Read 
his    commandments    to    his    wayward 
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son.   Corianton.   Book   of  Alma.    Chap. 
39. 

9.  Who  are  the  most  truly  happy? 

10.  What  does  true  religion  lead  peo- 
ple to  do? 


11.  What    is    pure    religion?    (James 
1:   27.) 

12.  Why  are  those  living  near  to  the 
Lord  happier  than  others? 

13.  Repeat  last  verse    of    hymn    be- 
ginning on  page  7  of  Hymn  Book. 


LITERARY  STUDIES. 

TKird  Year's   Course. 
LESSON  VII. 

(For  second  meeting  in  May  Senior    Clas.«.) 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


The  latest  literary  epoch  of  Eng- 
lang  began  in  the  year  1830.  Three 
mighty  forces  have  greatly  affected 
the  literature  of  this  epoch. 

I.  The  rule  of  the  few  has  given 
way  to  the  government  of  the 
many. 

II.  Knowledge  has  become  wide- 
ly diffused  and  literature  has  been 
widely  read. 

III.  Science  has  made  wonder- 
ful strides  forward. 

Thomas  Carlyle  was  one  of  the 
important  early  prose  writers  of 
this  era.  It  has  even  been  said  that 
he  exerted  greater  influence  on  life 
and  literature  than  any  other  man 
of  his  time.  He  was  a  man  of 
Titanic  strength  and  was  terribly 
in  earnest.  "Woe  unto  them  that 
are  at  ease  in  Zion,"  lie  was  won't 
to  say.  He  lived  "As  ever  in  his 
great  Task-master's  eye,"  'The 
world,"  was  to  him,  "the  living 
garment  of  God,"  "Creation,  God's 
realized  thought."  Consequently 
he  was  ever  full  of  a  holy  awe  and 
wonder.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
a  "man  who  dwells  with  'the  im- 
mensities and  the  eternities*  is  not 
likely  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
world's  ways,  or  agree  with  the 
world's  judgments,  but  brings  from 
other  regions  a  standard  which  the 
world  cannot  understand."  In 
Sartor  Resartus  Carlyle  says,  "In 
our  wild   Seer,   shaggy,   unkempt, 


like  a  Baptist  living  on  locusts  and 
wild  honey,  there  is  an  untutored 
energy,  a  silent,  as  it  were  uncon- 
scious strength,  which,  except  in 
the  higher  walks  of  literature,  must 
be  rare."  This  to  a  certain  extent 
is  a  picture  of  the  author  himself. 

Thomas  Carlyle  was  born  Dec.  4,. 
I795»  ^t  Ecclefechan,  Dumfries, 
Scotland.  It  was  a  clean,  thrifty 
little  market  town,  about  sixty 
miles  southeast  of  the  town  where 
Burns  had  been  born. 

His  father  was  a  thrifty,  hard- 
working stone-mason.  He  was 
deeply  religious  and  while  reticent 
had  grim  humor  and  ability  to  say 
things  concisely.  Carlyle  says  that 
his  childish  days  were  not  joyful, 
1  ut  safe  and  quiet.  "An  inflexible 
element  of  authority,"  he  says, 
"surrounded  us  all."  He  ran  bare- 
footed through  the  village  streets 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  he  at- 
tended the  village  school  and  later 
went  to  the  grammar  school  at 
Annan,  eight  miles  from  home, 
where  he  showed  a  great  deal  of 
ability.  His  parents  were  proud  of 
him  and  desired  him  to  fit  himself 
for  the  ministry  ;  so  at  fourteen  he 
entered  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, having  walked  the  eighty 
miles  from  his  home.  He  left  the 
university  in  1814,  having  secured 
the  position  of  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Annan  Academv.     In 
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1818  he  became  master  of  a  school 
in  Kirkcaldy.  Teaching  seemed 
such  drudgery  to  him  that  he  aban- 
doned it  and  began  the  study  of  the 
law  since  a  change  in  his  religious 
views  had  necessitated  his  giving 
up  the  idea  of  entering  the  minis- 
try. But  law  lectures  were  very 
dull  to  him.  He  had  not  yet  found 
his  life  work. 

Before  this  dyspepsia  had  fas- 
tened itself  upon  him  and  it  tor- 
mented him  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Giving  up  his  law  studies  he 
turned  to  literature,  writing  a  num- 
ber of  articles  to  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia.  He  also  began  to 
study  German,  which  had  a  won- 
derful effect  on  his  life  and  works. 
He  wrote  a  great  deal  about  Ger- 
man literature  and  made*  several 
translations  which  were  at  that  time 
in  great  demand. 

In  1826,  he  married  Miss  Jane 
Welsh,  a  surgeon's  daughter  of 
good  family.  She  inherited,  on  her 
father's  death,  a  small  farm  at 
Craigenputtock,  in  Dumfriesshire 
and  there  they  settled  in  1828. 
Here  Carlyle  wrote  many  essays, 
among  them  his  splendid  study  of 
Burns:  here  too,  he  wrote  Sartor 
Resartus, 

In  1834,  he  settled  in  London, 
living  there  the  forty-seven  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  in  a  house 
in  Chelsea.  Many  distinguished 
men  visited  him  and  it  was  thought 
of  by  many  "as  the  home  of  the  real 
king  of  British  letters."  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  had  a  continual  strug- 
gle with  poverty,  having  only  been 
popular  with  the  discerning  few. 
He  numbered  among  his  friends 
Coleridge,  Goethe,  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Emerson.  But  a  change 
came  with  the  appearance  of  the 
''French  Revolution"  in  1837. 
After  that  he  was  very  popular  and 
a  course  of  lectures  given  by  him 
at  about  the  same  time  made  him  a 
familiar     figure   to    London    audi- 


ences. Many  honors  were  offered 
to  him  but  the  only  one  accepted 
was  the  position  of  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  But 
the  joy  he  might  have  felt  in  this 
great  honor  was  impossible  owing 
to  the  death  of  his  true  and  devoted 
wife.  He  survived  her  fifteen 
weary  years  dying,  Feb.  4,  1881. 
With  all  his  strength  what  a  big, 
kind  heart  he  had.  *'Poor  wan- 
dering, wayward  man!  Art  thou 
not  tried  and  beaten  with  stripes, 
even  as  I  am?  Even  whether  thou 
bear  the  Royal  mantle  or  the  Beg- 
gar's gaberdine,  art  thou  not  so 
weary,  so  heavy  laden ;  and  thy  bed 
of  Rest  is  but  a  grave.  Oh,  my 
Brother,  my  Brother  I  why  can  not 
I  shelter  thee  in  my  bosom,  and 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  thy  eyes !" 
— Sartor  Resartus. 

His  style  was  peculiar,  rough, 
powerful,  grand.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  went  not  to  the  dictionary 
for  words  but  to  the  "word-manu- 
factory itself."  His  French  Revo- 
lution has  been  called  the  "prose 
epic"  of  our  century.  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  says  of  it,  "Carlyle's  French 
Revolution  is  no  mere  record,  but 
a  great  drama  passing  before  our 
eyes.  We  are  made  spectators 
rather  than  readers  of  the  terrible 
development,  one  after  another,  of 
each  successive  act.  He  made  all 
France  shimmer  and  burn  before 
our  eyes." 

Pancoast  says,  "In  Sartor  Resar- 
tus, with  its  indescribable  com- 
I)ound  of  grim  humor,  abruptness, 
tenderness,  grotesqueness,  broken 
by  overpowering  torrents  of  elo- 
jucnce,  Carlyle  reveals  himself." 
This  book  was  published  in  Amer- 
ca  through  Emerson's  influence. 

His  "Heroes  and  Hero  Wor- 
ship,'' perhaps  his  best  known  and 
most  frequently  quoted  work,  con- 
sists of  six  lectures :  The  Hero  As 
Divinity,  The  Hero  as  Prophet, 
The  Hero  As  Poet,  The  Hero  As 
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Priest,  The  Hero  As  Man  of  Let- 
ters, The  Hero  As  King.  He  con- 
siders the  history  of  the  world  is 
really  the  history  of  great  men  who 
have  worked  there,  and  that  "Great 
men,  taken  up  in  any  way,  are 
profitable  company/'  He  regrets 
that  people  have  ceased  to  wonder 
at  the  miracles  around  them.  "This 
world,  after  all  our  science  and 
sciences,  is  still  a  miracle;  wonder- 
ful, magical  and  more,  to  whoso- 
-ever  will  think  of  it."  Again  he 
says,  "We  touch  Heaven  when  we 
lay  our  hand  on  a  human  body! — 
We  are  the  miracle  of  miracles, — 
the  great  inscrutable  mystery  of 
God."  In  his  words  "Worship  of  a 
Hero  is  transcendent  admiration  of 
a  Great  Man."  In  his  first  lecture 
lie  reviews  Odin,  Paganism  and 
Scandinavian  Mythology.  In  his 
second,  he  speaks  of  the  hero  as 
being  regarded  no  longer  as  a  god 
but  as  one  God  inspired  and  so  con- 
siders Mahomet,  Islam.  In  his  third 
lecture  he  considers  Dante,  and 
Shakespeare.  "The  Prophet  •^^•e 
may  call  a  revealer  of  what  we  are 
to  do,  the  poet  of  what  we  are  to 
love." 

In  his  fourth  lecture  he  treats 
Luther;  The  Reformation;  Knox 
and  Puritanism.  In  lecture  five, 
Johnson,  Rousseau,  and  P>urns  are 
considered ;  and  in  his  sixth  Crom- 
well, Napoleon ;  and  Modern  Revo- 
lutionism. 

Many  inspiring  texts  might  be 
taken  from  this  remarkable  book. 
Here  are  some  of  them : 

There  needs  not  a  prreat  soul  to 
make  a  hero:  there  needs  a  God-creat- 
ed soul  which  will  be  true  to  its  origin. 

A  ^reat  man  we  said,  was  always 
sincere,  as  the  first  condition  of  him. 

If  hero  mean  sincere  man.  why  may 
not  every  one  of  us  be  a  hero? 

The  man  whom  nature  has  appoint- 
-ed  to  do  ^reat  thinprs  is.  first  of  all. 
furnished  with  that  openness  to  na- 
ture which  renders  him  incapable  of 
beingr  insincere! 

He  that  can  walk  under  the  heaviest 
weiarht  without  staKPrering:.  he  is  the 
istronR  man.     We  need  forever,   espec- 


ially in  these  loud  shrieking?  days,  to 
remind  ourselves  of  that.  A  man  who 
cannot  hold  his  peace,  till  the  time 
come  for  speakinjir  and  acting,  is  no 
right  man. 

One  Life;  a  little  prieam  of  Time  be- 
tween two  Eternities. 

The  strong  man  will  ever  find  work, 
which  means  diflficulty,  pain,  to  the 
full  measure  of  his  strength. 

Certainly  the  art  of  writing  is  the 
most  miraculous  of  all  things  man  has 
devised.  In  Books  lies  the  soul  of  the 
whole  Past  Time;  the  articulate  audi- 
ble voice  of  the  Past,  when  the  body 
and  material  substance  of  it  has  alto- 
gether vanished  like  a  dream.  Mighty 
fleets  and  armies,  harbors  and  arse- 
nals, vast  cities,  high-domed,  many 
engined, — they  are  precious  great;  but 
what  do  they  become?  Agamemnon, 
the  many  Agamemnons,  Pericleses, 
and  their  Greece;  all  is  gone  now  to 
some  ruined  fragments  dumb  and 
mournf'jl  wrecks  and  blocks;  but  the 
Books  of  Greece!  There  Greece,  to 
every  thinker,  still  very  literally  lives; 
can  be  called-up  again  into  life.  No 
magic  Rune  is  stranger  than  a  Book. 
All  that  mankind  has  done,  thought, 
gained  or  been,  it  is  lying  as  in  magic 
preservation  in  the  pages  of  Books. 
They  are  the  chosen  possession  of  men. 

Froude  said,  "Carlyle  created 
nothing;  but  with  a  real  subject 
before  him  he  was  the  greatest  of 
historical  painters.  He  took  all  the 
pains  first  to  obtain  an  authentic 
account  of  the  facts.  Then,  with 
a  few  sharp  lines,  he  could  describe 
face,  figure,  character,  action,  with 
a  complete  insight  never  rivaled  ex- 
cept by  Tacitus  and  with  a  certain 
sympathy,  a  perennial  flashing  of 
Inimor,  of  which  Tacitus  has  none. 
He  produces  a  gallery  of  human 
portraits  each  so  distinctly  drawn 
that,  whenever  studied,  it  could 
never  be  forgotten." 

Another  critic  has  said.  **But 
when  he  got  hold  of  a  man  in  his- 
tory it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  liim  to  miss  hitting  off  that  man 
to  the  life." 

Sittitig  in  his  stall:  workitig  on 
tanned  hides,  amid  pincers,  paste, 
horns,  rosin,  swine-bri'^tles.  and  a 
nameless  flood  of  riibbiph.  this  voith 
[George  Fox]  had  nevertheless  a  Liv- 
ing Spirit  belonging  to  him:  al«o  an 
antique  Inspired  Volume.  through 
which  as  through  a  window,  it  could 
look  upwards  and  di'^cern  its  celestial 
Home. — Partor  Resartus. 
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His  sarcasm  was  biting  and  keen 
in  the  extreme. 

strip  your  Louis  Quatorze  of  his 
king-gear,  and  there  is  left  nothing, 
but  a  poor  forked  radish  with  a  head 
fantastically  carved. — Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship. 

"Don't  funk;  don't  can't;  don't 
gush;  don't  whine;  don't  chatter," 
were  some  of  his  negative  com- 
manchnents. 


Admirable  was  that  saying  of  the 
old  monks,  'Laborare  eat  orare,"  work 
is  worship. 

All  true  work  is  sacred;,  in  all  true 
work,  were  it  but  true  hand  labor, 
there  is  something  of  divineness.  La- 
bor, wide  as  the  earth,  has  its  sum- 
mit in  Heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow; 
and  up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the 
brain,  sweat  of  the  heart;  which  in- 
cludes ail  Kepler  calculations,  New- 
ton's meditations,  all  sciences,  all 
spoken  epics,  all  acted  heroisms,  mar- 
tyrdoms.— up  to  that  "agony  of  bloody 
sweat"  which  all  men  have  called  di- 
vinel  O  brother!  if  this  is  not  wor- 
ship, then  1  say.  the  more  pity  for 
worship;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing 
yet  discovered  under  God's  sky. 

Who  art  thou  that  complainest  of 
thy  life  of  toil?  Complain  not!  Look 
up,  my  wearied  brother;  see  thy  fel- 
low workmen  there,  in  God's  eternity; 
surviving  there,  they  alone  surviving; 
band  of  the  Immortals,  celestial  body- 
guard of  the  empire  of  mankind!  Even 
in  the  weak  human  memory  they  sur- 
vive so  long,  as  saints,  as  heroes,  as 
gods;  they  alone  surviving;  peopling, 
they  alone,  the  unmeasured  solitudes 
of  Time. 

To  thee  Heaven,  though  severe,  is 
not  unkind;  heaven  is  kind,  as  a  noble 
nother;  as  that  Spartan  mother,  say- 
ing while  she  gave  her  son  his  shield. 
"With  it.  my  son.  or  upon  it!"  Thou, 
too.  Shalt  return  home  in  honor;  to  thy 
far  distant  home  in  honor;  doubt  it 
not.  if  in  the  battle  thou  keep  thy 
shiehi! — Past  and  Present. 

lie  loved  God.  his  fellow  men, 
especially  llic  poor  and  downtrod- 
den, truth,  justice,  nature,  and 
preached  strongly  the  imniutahility 
of  law. 

Xnt're's  laws.  I  must  repeat,  arc 
eternal;  her  still,  small  voice,  speaking 
from  the  inmo-^t  heart  of  us.  shall  not. 
under  terrible  nenalties.  be  disregard- 
ed. No  one  man  can  depart  from  the 
truth  without  damage  to  himself;  no 
one   million    of   men;    no    twentv-seve;i 


•  millions  of  men.  Show  me  a  nation 
fallen  everywhere  into  this  course,  so- 
that  each  expects  It,  permits  it  to  oth- 
ers and  himself.  I  will  show  you  a  na- 
tion traveling  with  one  assent  oa 
the  broad  way. — Past  and  Present. 

How  he  admired  sincerity  and 
despised  shams. 

Thou  there,  the  thing  for  thee  to  do 
i«5.  if  possible,  to  cease  to  be  a  hollow 
fojnding  shell  of  headsays.  egoisms, 
pirblind  dilettanteism;  and  become, 
were  it  on  the  infinite  small  scale,  a 
faithful  discerning  soul.  Thou  shall 
descend  into  thy  inner  man  and  see  if 
there  be  any  traces  of  a  soul  there:  till 
then  there  can  be  nothing  done!  O- 
brother,  we  must  if  possible  resusci- 
tate some  soul  and  conscience  in  us; 
exchange  ojr  dilettanteism  for  sincer- 
ities, our  dead  hearts  of  stone  for  liv- 
ing hearts  of  flesh. — Past  and  Presents 

Questions. 

1.  When  did  the  latest  literary 
epoch  of  England  begin? 

2.  What  forces  have  effected  Its 
literature? 

3.  Who  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant early  prose  writers  of  this  age?" 

4.  Wheie  and  when  was  Carlyle 
born  ? 

.f").     Tell  aboit  his  childhood. 

6.  Tell   of  his   school   life. 

7.  What  brought  him  into  public 
favor? 

8.  Name   some   of  his  chief  works. 

9.  What  were  his  strongest  charac- 
teristics? ^ 

10.  What  can  you  say  of  his  "French 
Revolution." 

11.  Give  a  resume  of  his  "Heroes 
and  Hero  Worship." 

12.  Quote   some   favorite   passages. 


All  hooks  are  ])roperly  the  record  of 
the  history  of  past  men.  What  thoughts 
pa«:t  men  had  in  them;  what  actions 
T'a«!t  men  did;  the  summary  of  all 
books  whatsoever  lies  there.'  It  is  on 
this  gro  ind  that  the  class  of  books 
specilkally  named  hintory  can  be  safe- 
ly recommended  as  the  basis  of  all 
st"dv  of  book«<;  the  preliminary  of  all 
right  and  f  '11  understanding  of  any- 
thing we  can  expect  to  find  in  books. 
Ta-t  hi^torv.  and  especially  the  past 
history  of  one's  own  native  coantry; 
evervh.ociv  n  av  be  advised  to  be^n 
with  that.  Let  him  study  that  falth- 
fMllv.  innumerable  inquiries,  with  due 
indications,  will  branch  out  from  it; 
.He  ha«  ;i  broad  beaten  highway  from 
which  all  the  country  is  more  or  less 
vi«i' le:  there  traveling,  let  him  chooae- 
wheie  he  will  dwell. — Carlyle. 
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wWrlea    (  ove      (nOrwakeas. 


Flokbncb   L.    Lancastbk. 


^isl !  'tis  the  soutK^wiad  3(eraldL  v/oos  the  leaves. 
o^^'tKriU  beneath  that  warm  lciss»laden  sigh 
They  quiver  paled.  *  The  river  bosom  heaves 
To  m,eet  the  coy  glance  of  the  wayward  sky 
5m.iling  through  tears.     lATith  lissonie  art 
The  m.ating  swallow  flits  in  playful  dart, 
^^UThile  from,  yon  coppice,  3{arlc!  the  blackbird's  heart 
Bursts  forth  in  rapturous  joy. 

young  3/Laij,  the  '^^oves'lATitch,"  hies 
®'er  the  charmed  earth,  and  ^o!  in  glad  surprise 
The  slumbering  blossoms  wake  with  tender  eyes. 


$^^^ 


REMAKHADLE    PARALLELS. 

Osborne  Widtsoe,  Latter-day  Saints'  University. 

V.    PROPHECIES   OF   DESOLATION. 


It  was  after  Zedekiah  had  sworn 
allegiance  to  the  Babylonian  king 
and  the  seventy  years  of  captivity 
had  actually  begun,  that  Jeremiah, 
the  great  prophet  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  Judah,  began  to  predict  the 
speedy  overthrow  and  desolation  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Jews,  in  spite  of 
the  sore  calamities  that  had  already 
befallen  them,  were  continumg  in 
sin  and  wickedness.  They  had  evi- 
dently not  profited  by  the  fearful 
example  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
but  seemed  rather  to  be  trying  to 
outdo  it  in  idolatry.  Indeed,  not 
only  was  the  worship  of  heathen 
gods  notorious,  but  those  gods  were 
as  numerous  as  the  cities.  Natural- 
ly, faith  in  the  prophets  of  God  was 
lost.  It  became  a  common  saying 
that,  "The  days  of  trouble  are  long 
in  coming;  all  prophecy  is  deceit." 
To  Jeremiah,  who  loved  the  Holy 
City  with  devotion,  these  conditions 
brought  great  distress.  He  foresaw 
that  such  continued  wicked  and 
idolatrous  practices  would  bring 
down  the  wrath  of  God,  yet  he 
could  do  no  more  than  stand  and  re- 
call the  nation  to  the  path  of  right- 
eousness. He  preached  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  he  warned  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  he  threatened  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  he  prophesied  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  His  word, 
however,  was  of  no  avail ;  for  he 
stood  alone  in  a  time  of  almost 
total  apostasy.  Other  prophets 
there  were,  "but  they  were  the 
smooth,  easy-going,  popular,  pro- 
fessional preachers  whose  words 
awakened  no  conscience,  and  who 


assured  the  people  that  the  nation 
was  safe  in  the  protecting  care  of 
God." 

So  total  was  the  blindness  of  the 
people  that  they  believed  confident- 
ly the  baseless  assurances  of  these 
false  prophets.  Since  the  temple 
and  the  city  were  not  destroyed  at 
the  time  of  the  first  deportation  of 
Jews  to  Babylon,  those  who  re- 
mained at  Jerusalem  thought  that 
the  worst  was  over,  and  that  the 
"captivity"  would  soon  end.  They 
began,  therefore,  to  dream  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  led  by  an  Egyptian 
faction,  they  planned  to  revolt  from 
Babylon  and  form  an  alliance  with 
Egypt.  Jeremiah  preached  insist- 
ently against  both  hopes  and  plans. 
He  assured  Zedekiah  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  probability  of  inde- 
pendence. Moreover,  he  foresaw 
that  alliance  with  Egypt  would 
arouse  the  vindictive  wrath  of 
Babylon,  and  therefore  counseled 
against  any  attempt  at  revolt. 
When,  however,  the  apostate  nation 
continued  with  equal  insistence  to 
mature  its  plans  of  rebellion,  Jere- 
miah foretold  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  the  terrible  disasters  that 
should  come  upoi^  it.  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord,"  declared  the  inspired 
prophet  to  Zedekiah,  "Behold,  I 
will  give  this  city  into  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall 
burn  it  with  fire."  I  will  "make 
their  land  desolate,"  he  said  yet  an- 
other time,  "and  a  perpetual  hiss- 
ing: everyone  that  passeth  thereby 
shall  be  astonished,  and  wag  his 
head."  Still,  however,  the  "thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  of  the  true  prophet 
was  forsaken  for  the  impious  words 
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of  false  prophets  who  spoke  ''ac- 
cording to  their  own  hearts."  Then 
did  Jeremiah  rise  in  the  wrathful 
indignation  of  his  sonh  'Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,"  he  cried,  **the 
God  of  Israel,  Behold  I  will  bring 
upon  this  city  and  upon  all  lier 
towns,  all  the  evil  that  I  have  pro- 
nounced  against  it ;  because  they 
liave  hardened  their  necks,  that  they 
might  not  hear  my  words.*' 

The  people  had  not  long  to  wait 
to  sec  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
terrible  predictions  and  impreca- 
tions ot  tlie  prophet.  The  alliance 
with  Egypt,  into  which  Zedekiah 
was  forced  by  the  Egyptian  party, 
did  arouse  the  wrath  of  Babylon, 
When  Nebuchadnezzar  beard  of 
the  re%^ott  of  the  Jews,  he  hurried 
by  forced  marches  into  Palestine. 
Me  sent  a  small  army  to  punish 
Phoenicia  and  to  begin  the  block- 
ade of  Tyre ;  and  he  himself,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  army,  turned  against 
Jerusalem.  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
fiercely  enraged  at  the  perjury  of 
the  Jewish  king,  and  determined 
therefore  to  use  the  harshest  mea- 
sures. He  desolated  all  the  coun- 
try in  his  line  of  march ;  he  ap- 
peared on  the  north  plateau  of  Jeru- 
salem only  after  he  had  devastated 
the  whole  surrounding  land  with 
fire  and  sword;  and  he  was  deter- 
mined that  Jerusalem  should  suffer 
a  like  fate.  The  terrors  of  the 
siege  we  need  not  narrate.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know 
*liat,  after  nearly  eigljteen  months 
i>f  unparalleled  distress,  Jerusalem 
surrendered  to  the  Babylonians. 
No  mercy  was  then  shown.  The 
•city  was  first  plundered  of  all  that 
was  valuable  in  it,  then  burned. 
The  walls  of  the  city  were  beaten  to 
the  ground.  The  sacred  temple  of 
Jehovah  was  defiled,  and  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
were  taken  to  the  Qialdean  camp  to 
await  their  doom.  Verily,  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  land  of  Judah  were 
<lesolate.     It  had  been  proved  in- 


deed, with  fire  and  sword,  that  the 
Lord  was  God.  Furthermore,  that 
awful  desolation  proved  that  Jere- 
miah was  a  truly  inspired  prophet 
of  God. 


In  the  last  paper  it  was  shown^ 
that,  through  disobedience,  both  an- 
cient and  modern  Israel  %vere  driv- 
en,  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  from 
the  choice  lands  promised  to  them. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  present  pa- 
per, it  has  been  shojvn,  that,  not 
only  were  the  children  of  ancient 
Israel  driven  from  their  promised 
land,  but  that  land,  in  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  was  laid  waste  and  made 
desolate.  It  is  the  purpose  now, 
then,  to  present  a  further  parallel 
from  the  history  of  modern  Israel 
in  order  to  prove  Joseph  Smith  as 
truly  a  prophet  of  God  as  was  he 
whose  predictions  have  just  been 
considered.  The  chief  prophecy 
which  we  shall  quote  was  first  pub- 
lished, with  an  excellent  discussion 
o(  its  fulfilment,  by  Elder  Junius  F, 
^ Veils  in  the  Improvement  Era  for 
November,  1902,  under  the  caption, 
A  Prophecv  and  iis  Enlfibnent,  The 
prophecy  has  subsequently  been  dis- 
cussed by  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts  in 
the  introduction  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  History  of  the  Church. 

On  December  i6,  1833,  after  the 
Saints  bad  been  expelled  from 
Jackson  county,  Missouri,  Joseph 
Smith  received  a  revelation  in 
which  the  Lord  spoke  in  this  wise: 
"I  have  sworn,  and  the  decree  bath 
gone  fortfi  by  a  former  comma  nd- 
nient  which  I  have  given  unto  you, 
that  I  would  let  fall  the  sword  of 
mine  indignation  in  the  behalf  of 
my  people ;  and  even  as  I  have  said, 
it  shall  come  to  pass."  This  is  one 
of  the  first  predictions  of  the  proph- 
et that  the  Lord  would  put  forth 
his  hand  to  punish  the  enemies  of 
his  people;  but  from  the  day  of  this 
prediction  to  tliat  of  his  death,  the 
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prophet  foretold  not  infrequently 
the  calamities  that  were  to  come 
upon  those  who  had  persecuted  the 
saints.  On  December  i6,  1838,  the 
prophet  addressed  from  Liberty 
jail  a  lon«f  letter  to  the  saints.  In 
that  letter,  he  wrote  as  follows  of 
their  persecutors:  "But  we  want 
you  to  remember  Haman  and  Mor- 
decai.  You  know  that  Haman 
would  not  be  satisfied  as  lon^  as  he 
saw^  Mordecai  at  the  kinf^'s  gfate, 
and  he  sought  the  life  of  Mordecai 
and  the  people  of  the  Jews.  But 
the  Lord  so  ordered  it  that  Haman 
was  hanged  upon  his  own  gallows. 
So  shall  it  come  to  pass  with  poor 
Hamans  in  the  last  days — those 
who  have  sought  by  unbelief  and 
wickedness,  and  by  the  prinicple  of 
mobocracy,  to  destroy  us  and  the 
people  of  God,  by  killing  and  scat- 
tering them  abroad,  and  wilfully 
and  maliciously  delivering  us  into 
the  hands  of  murderers,  desiriner 
us  to  be  put  to  death,  thereby  hav- 
ing us  dragged  about  in  chams  and 

cast  into  prison I  say  unto  you, 

that  those  who  have  thus  vilely 
treated  us,  like  Haman,  shall  be 
hanged  upon  their  own  gallows.'* 
Again,  in  January,  1844,  the 
prophet  said  of  those  who  had  op- 
pressed the  people  of  God:  **They 
shall  be  oppressed  as  they  have  op- 
pressed us,  not  by  'Mormons,*  but 
by  others  in  powder.  They  shall 
drink  a  drink  offering,  the  bitter- 
est dreg,  not  from  the  *  Mormons,' 
but  from  a  meaner  source  than 
themselves.  God  shall  curse  them." 
These  prophecies,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, are  strong  and  direct.  Those 
who  partook  in  the  persecutions 
and  expulsions  of  the  saints,  placed 
themselves  under  condemnation ; 
and  it  will  be  shown  that  the  con- 
demnation fell  upon  them.  There 
is  yet  another  prophecy,  however, 
which  is  even  more  direct — or  more 
specific — than  those  we  have  quot- 
ed; and  we  shall  present  it  before 
we  begin  to  show  how  the  judg- 


ments of  God  fell  upon  the  state 
that  refused  to  harbor  his  people. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
1838,  Joseph  Smith,  with  other 
leaders  of  the  Church,  became  a 
prisoner  in  Liberty  jail,  Missouri. 
At  that  time.  General  A.  W.  Doni- 
phan was  the  prophet's  counsel. 
One  day  the  prophet  was  in  Doni- 
phan's office.  A  man  from  Jackson 
county  came  in  and  offered  in  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  due  General  Doni- 
phan and  his  partner,  a  tract  of 
land  in  Jackson  county.  Mr.  Doni- 
phan declined  to  accept  the  land  at 
that  time,  but  said  that  he  would 
consider  the  proposition.  When 
the  stranger  had  retired,  the  proph- 
et Joseph  Smith  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  prediction  to 
General  Doniphan:  "Doniphan,  I 
advise  you  not  to  take  that  Jackson 
county  land  in  payment  of  the  debt. 
God's  wrath  hangs  over  Jackson 
county.  God's  people  have  been 
ruthlessly  driven  from  it,  and  you 
will  live  to  see  the  day  when  it  will 
be  wasted  by  fire  and  sword.  The 
God  of  Hosts  will  sweep  it  with  the 
besom  of  destruction.  The  fields 
and  farms  and  houses  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  only  the  chimneys  will 
be  left  to  mark  the  desolation." 

At  the  time  of  this  prophecy,  A. 
D.  1838,  the  question  of  slavery  had 
been  for  many  years  the  subject  of 
bitter  discussion  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. There  was  as  yet,  however, 
no  sign  of  a  serious  outbreak.  Mis- 
souri had  been  admitted  into  the 
Union,  through  the  well-known 
compromise  of  1819,  as  a  slave 
state.  Two  years  before  the  time 
of  the  prophecy,  the  compromise 
had,  indeed,  been  violated  by  the 
annexing  to  Missouri  of  a  triangle 
of  territory  in  which,  according  to 
the  compromise,  slavery  was  for- 
ever prohibited.  The  bill  providing 
for  this  annexation  passed  quietly 
— almost  without  discussion — so 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  dis- 
cernible    reason    why    the  border 
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counties    of     Missouri    should    be 
swept  by  fire  and  sword. 

But  althoug^h  there  was  peace  in 
Missouri  then,  and  aUhough  there 
was  comparative  peace  there  for 
ten  years  after  the  martyrdom  of 
the  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  yet  the 
time  did  come  when  war  and  rapine 
swept  the  border  counties,  and  even 
the  whole  state.  In  A.  D.  1854,  by 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  .the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory  of  Kansas  were 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether  or 
not  Kansas  should  be  a  slave  state. 
Rich  northerners  of  New  England 
and  elsewhere  determined  to  make 
Kansas  a  free  state.  Slave  owners, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  de- 
termined to  make  the  new  state  a 
slave  state.  Missouri  was,  of 
course,  greatly  interested  in  the 
struggle.  There  were  in  Missouri 
at  this  time,  according  to  Lucien 
Carr,  about  one  hundred  thousand 
slaves;  and  probably  one-half  of 
the  number  was  in  the  western  half 
of  the  state,  or  in  the  border  coun- 
ties. Were  Kansas,  then,  admitted 
as  a  free  state,  slaves  might  easily 
escape  over  the  border,  and  find 
refuge.  These  considerations  led 
Missourians  to  invade  Kansas  in 
order  to  carry  her  elections  by  force 
and  establish  slavery.  Contention 
arose  between  the  opposing  parties, 
and  before  long,  civil  war  raged 
between  them.  The  "jayhawkers,'* 
or  anti-slavery  men,  and  the  pro- 
slavery  men  met  in  frequent  skir- 
mishes. Each  carried  on  predatory 
invasions  in  the  border  counties  of 
Missouri  and  Kansas;  and  so  vio- 
lent and  severe  were  these  free- 
booting  inroads  of  the  "jayhawk- 
ers"  upon  the  old  settlers  of  the 
border  counties  of  Missouri,  that  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate 
asking  for  protection  for  the  peace- 
ful and  law-abiding  citizens  of 
those  counties.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, could  not  interfere,  although 
in  its  report  it  presented  the  follow- 
ing   interesting  bit  of   testimony: 


"We  have  evidence  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory character  that  outrages, 
almost  without  parallel  in  America, 
at  least,  have  been  perpetrated  upon 
the  persons  and  property  of  unof- 
fending citizens  of  Bates  and  Ver- 
non counties,  their  houses  plun- 
dered and  then  burned,  their  ne- 
groes kidnapped  in  droves,  citizens 
wounded  and  murdered  in  cold 
blood.'*  It  was  recommended  at 
this  time  that  rewards  should  be 
offered  for  the  arrest  of  "jay- 
hawking"  leaders.  This  was  done; 
and  through  the  exertions  of  the 
federal  and  territorial  authorities, 
comparative  peace  was  established 
for  a  time  on  the  frontier.  Already 
the  remarkable  prophecies  of  Jo- 
seph Smith  were  in  part  fulfilled. 

The  comparative  peace  estab- 
lished did  not  last  long,  however.  In 
November,  i860,  the  "jay hawkers'* 
again  broke  out  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  Montgomery.  Governor 
Stewart  immediately  sent  Briga- 
dier-General D.  M.  Frost  to  quell 
this  new  insurrection.  Montgom- 
ery found  himself  outnumbered, 
and  therefore  disbanded  his  men 
and  left  the  country.  In  his  report, 
as  quoted  by  Lucien  Carr  the  his- 
torian of  Missouri,  General  Frost 
states,  "that  the  deserted  and 
charred  remains  of  once  happy 
homes,  combined  with  the  general 
terror  that  prevailed  amongst  the 
citizens  w'ho  still  clung  to  their  pos- 
sessions, gave  but  too  certain  proof 
of  the  persecution  to  which  they 
had  all  been  subjected,  and  which 
they  would  again  have  to  endure, 
with  renewed  violence,  so  soon  as 
armed  protection  should  be  with- 
drawn." In  order  to  prevent  fur- 
ther lawless  depredations,  a  bat- 
talion of  volunteers  was  enlisted 
and  charged  to  protect  the  citizens 
of  the  border  counties.  Thus, 
again,  "jayhawking"  for  a  time 
came  to  an  end.  "The  old  jay- 
hawking  leaders,  however,  now 
came  with  United  States  commis- 
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sioTis  in  their  pockets,"  says  Mr< 
Carr,''  and  at  the  head  of  regularly 
enlisted  troops,  in  which  guise 
they  carried  on  a  system  of  rob- 
bery and  murder  that  left  a  f^ood 
portion  of  the  frontier  south  of  the 
Missouri  river  as  perfect  a  waste 
as  Germany  was  at  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Year's  war/*  Thus,  Joseph 
Smith's  remarkable  prophecies 
were  in  still  larger  part  fulfilled. 

With  the  outbreak  now  of  the 
Civil  War  in  iSlM,  the  whole  state 
of  Missouri  became  involved  in  a 
local  internecine  struggle*  It  was 
a  bitter  fight  between  the  Federals 
and  the  Secessionists  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  state.  Hundreds  of  bat- 
tles were  fought  within  the  state, 
and  hundreds  of  lives  were  lost, 
among  them  that  of  the  valiant 
captain  Nathaniel  I^yon.  the  Feder- 
al leaden  The  whole  state  was  lit- 
erally torn  asunder  by  this  conflict ; 
entire  counties  were  laid  waste  by 
the  contending  armies ;  and  to  make 
bad  things  worse,  there  were  re- 
peated invasions,  once  more,  of 
Confederate  soldiers  and  guerillas, 
which  resulted  in  untold  loss  and 
suffering.  Thus  the  state  was  made 
to  suffer  with  the  border  counties ; 
and  the  prophecies  of  Joseph  Smith 
were  still  more  nearly  completely 
fulfilled. 

But  the  prophecy  last  cited  con- 
cerns  itself  with  Jackson  county  in 
particular.  In  most  of  the  devasta- 
tion already  spoken  of,  Jackson 
county  suffered  severely  with  the 
other  border  counties.  The  time 
was  coming,  however,  when  greater 
suffering  would  be  inflicted  upon 
the  counties  that  had  so  ruthlessly 
expelled  the  Mormons.  After  the 
opening  of  the  civil  war,  the  Union 
troops  in  western  Missouri  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lane 
and  Jjjnnison,  These  men  and 
their  followers  were  little  better 
than  thieves  and  robbers.  They 
burned  towns,  "cleaned  out'*  vil- 
lages; destroyed  property,  and  sac- 


rificed life.  '*In  a  word/'  says  the 
historian,  "they  began  in  Missouri 
the  work  of  robbery  and  murder 
which  resulted  in  depopulating  a 
large  part  of  the  western  border;" 

Following  in  the  wake  of  these 
lawless  Union  troops  came  bands 
of  predatory  robbers  known  as  Red- 
Legs.  These  were  Kansas  border- 
ruffians  who  used  **at  interv^als  to 
dash  into  Missouri ♦  seize  horses  and 
cattle— not  omitting  other  and 
worse  outrages  on  occasion, — then 
to  repair  with  their  booty  to  Law- 
rence (Kansas)  where  it  was  defi- 
antly sold  at  auction/*  The  out- 
rages thus  committed  by  the  Union 
troops  and  the  Red -Legs  drove 
many  Missourians  to  adopt  a  law- 
less mode  of  life  known  as  ■*bush- 
w  hacking.'*  The  bushwhackers 
were  undoubtedly  of  no  better  class 
than  the  Kansas  Red-Legs,  and 
carried  on  predatory  incursions 
along  the  Kansas  border.  In 
August,  1863,  these  ravaging  in- 
cursions came  to  a  climax.  A  band 
of  Missounan  bush  whack  ers^  mad* 
dened  to  desperation  by  atrocities 
that  were  committed  on  their  peo- 
ple, descended  upon  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  burned  and  looted  the 
town*  and  murdered  one  hundred 
eighty-three  of  its  inhabitants* 
'*Jenni5*on  has  laid  waste  our 
homes,  and  the  Red -Legs  have  per- 
petrated unheard  of  crimes,"  was 
the  bitter  testimony  of  the  mad- 
dened Missourians  on  that  day, 
"Houses  have  been  phmdered  and 
burned,  defenseless  men  shot  down, 
and  wonien  outraged.  We  are  here 
for  revenge — and  we  have  got  it" 

The  Missourians  did.  indeed, 
get  a  kind  of  brief  revenge.  The 
Lord,  however,  had  for  years  been 
getting  revenge  for  the  outrages 
committed  upon  his  people  by  these 
Missourians — and  his  revenge  was 
not  yet  complete.  The  savage 
butchery  of  the  defenseless  men 
and  women  of  T^^wrence  aroused 
the   militarv  authorities.     On   the 
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55th  day  of  August,  only  four  days 
after  the  massacre,  General  Thom- 
as Ewing  Jr.,  issued  the  famous 
General  Orders  No.  11,  which  was 
intended  to  rid  the  infected  district 
of  the  disgraceful  warfare  that  had 
grown  up  there.  Through  this  or- 
der, the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  was 
brought  to  a  climax,  and  the  proph- 
^y  of  Joseph  Smith  was  terribly 
accomplished;  for  in  the  execution 
of  the  order,  says  Lucien  Carr, 
'*those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jack- 
son, Bates,  Cass,  and  a  part  of  Ver- 
non counties  who  were  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  live  outside  of  certain 
limits,  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  their  dwellings  burned,  their 
farms  laid  waste,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  their  movable  property  handed 
over,  without  let  or  hindrance  to 
the  Kansas  *jayhawkers.'  It  was 
a  brutal  order,  ruthlessly  enforced, 
and  so  far  from  expelling  or  exter- 
minating the  guerillas,  it  simply 
handed  this  whole  district  over  to 
them.  Indeed,  we  are  assured  by 
one  who  was  on  the  ground,  that 
from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  no  one  wearing  the  Federal 
uniform  dared  to  risk  his  life  with- 
in the  devastated  region." 

Thus  wonderfully  were  those 
•equally  wonderful  prophecies  of 
Joseph  Smith  fulfilled.  The  testi- 
Tnany  of  those  who  were  on  the 
ground  is  conclusive;  it  speaks  of 
what  was  actually  seen.  And  for- 
tunately we  have  the  testimony  of 
one  other  who  was  on  the  ground, 
which  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of 
what  has  already  been  said,  and 
shows  further  how  thoroughly  the 
prophecies  were  accomplished. 
Judge  A.  Saxey,  of  Spanish  Fork. 
TItah,  in  writing  to  Elder  Junius  F. 
Wells,  says:  "In  the  spring  of 
1862,  my  regiment  went  south  and 
it  was  during  that  time  that  'Order 
No.  11'  was  issued,  but  I  was  back 
there  again  in  1864,  during  the 
Price  raid,  and  saw  the  condition 
•of  the  country.-    The  duty  of  exe- 


cuting the  order  was  committed  to 
Col.  W.  R.  Penick's  Regiment,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  car- 
ried it  into  effect,  from  the  howl  the 
copperhead  papers  made  at  the 
time.  I  went  down  the  Blue  river, 
and  found  houses,  bams,  outbuild- 
ings, nearlv  all  burned  down,  and 
nothing  left  standing  but  the  chim- 
neys, which  had,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  been  built  on 
the  outside  of  the  buildings.  I  re- 
member verv  well  that  the  country 
looked  a  veritable  desolation." 

In  verv  truth,  the  prophecies  of 
Joseph  Smith  were  terribly  fulfilled. 
The  Missourians,  like  Haman,  were 
made  to  suffer  the  selfsame  punish- 
ment that  they  had  inflicted 
upon  the  people  of  God.  The 
people  of  Jackson  and  sur- 
rounding counties  were  op- 
pressed, as  they  had  before  op- 
pressed the  Mormons.  They  were 
made  to  drink  a  drink  offering,  the 
bitterest  dree,  not  from  the  Mor- 
mons but  from  a  meaner  source 
than  themselves.    God  cursed  them. 

Ry  way  of  summary,  we  may  re- 
call that,  after  the  first  deportation 
of  Tews  to  Babylonia,  Jeremiah 
predicted  that  the  land  of  Judah  * 
should  be  laid  waste  if  its  people 
did  not  repent  of  their  sins.  The 
people  of  Judah  did  not  repent. 
They  forgot  their  sacred  vows  to 
P>a>^vlon :  thev  forgot  the  authority 
and  calling  of  their  divinelv  chosen 
pronhets :  thev  forgot  even  their 
God,  and  worshiped  heathen  idols. 
For  their  blindness  and  stiffnecked- 
ness,  God  punished  them  severely. 
Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  the  land. 
He  laid  waste  the  whole  country  of 
Tudah :  he  razed  Torusalem  to  the 
ground  and  made  it  a  wilderness. 
Of  all  this,  history  testifies :  and  in 
doins"  so,  it  proves  Jeremiah  an  in- 
spired prophet  of  God. 

Now.  in  modern  times,  after  the 
Latter-day  Saints  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Jackson  county,  Mis- 
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souri,  Joseph  the  prophet,  predicted 
that  Jackson  county  and  other  parts 
of  Missouri  should  be  visited  with 
fire  and  sword,  that  the  fields  and 
farms  and  houses  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  that  only  the  chim- 
neys should  be  left  to  mark  the 
desolation.  For  many  years  after 
the  predictions  were  made,  there 
was  no  serious  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  ever  be  fulfilled. 
P>ut  from  A.  D.  1854  to  1864,  at 
least,  Jackson  county,  together 
with  the  other  border  counties  of 
Missouri,  was  the  seat  of  strife  and 
contention,  of  murder  and  rapine, 
of  fire  and  desolation.  Of  the  truth 
of  this,  history  bears^  witness.  Does 
it  not,  then,  also  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  Joseph  Smith  was  an  in- 
spired prophet?  Does  it  not  ])rovc 
him  as  well  as  Jeremiah  a  prophet 


of  God  ?  Surely,  it  must  do  so ;  the 
evidence  is  the  same.  If  Joseph 
Smith  was  not  a  true  prophet,  Jere- 
miah was  not  one;  and  if  neither 
Jeremiah  nor  Abraham,  nor  Jacob,, 
nor  Moses,  nor  Jesus,  was  a  true 
prophet  of  God,  then  the  God  of  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians  must  in- 
deed be  a  myth. 
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LOW.. 


Puth  nau  rox. 


Mg  Love,  ahl  ges,  mv  love  has  flown, 
And  lefr  me  weeping  here  alone; 
How  loneh/,  noi^e  but  (iod  doth  know - 
C  loved  him  50,  I  loved  him  so. 


ny  Love  wa.s  tender.  t)ravc  aiAd  true, 
7\s  cofLstant  as  the  starrv  hlue; 
hut  I  can  live*  for  this  1  t^now— 
He  loved  n^e  so,  he  kwed  me  so. 


And  3  can  wait  through  drearv  years». 
Mv  God  will  wipe  dwav  iny  tears, 
roi  he  Is  walling  too,  I  Imow— 
He  loves  n\c  so,  he  loves  ni\e  so 


tr'^: 


From  Aunt  Ruth, 


"Yes,  little  sister,  I  hav£  been 
thinking  and  thinking,  and  it  seems 
to  me  t!iat  you  cJo  not  treat  your 
brother  just  right.  You  say  he  is 
bossy  and  aliogether  too  smart. 
Wei  it  perhaps  he  is,  hut  boys  are  all 
pretty  much  alike,  and  imperious- 
ness  is  a  sort  of  inherent  quality 
with  tbein.  But  as  God  made  them 
alb  I  h  ve  about  decided  that  he 
knows  what  characteristics  a  boy 
needs  to  make  a  success  of  life,  and 
in  my  opinion  he  will  be  consider- 
ably toned  dow^n  before  he  gets 
through. 

'*Then  sisters  arc  sometimes  bos- 
sy too.  I  heard  one  say  the  other 
day: 

"'John,  get  me  some  coal— quick 
now,  I  need  it !' 

*'When  her  mother  remonstrated, 
urging  that  John  was  cold,  having 
just  come  in  from  doing  the  outside 
work,  she  answered  petulently. 

"  'Well,    what    are  boys  for  any- 
way?' 

"Sure  enough !  Wliat  are  bovs 
for?" 

"I  guess  they  ^vc  for  to  bother 
g^irls,  for  they  always  do  things  at 
the  wrong  time.  If  you  want  them 
they  are  miles  away  from  home, 
and  if  you  don't  want  ihem  they 
are  sure  lo    be    under  vour    nose. 


teasing  the  cat  or  pulling  yotir  hair, 
sharpening  skates,  cleaning  their 
guns,  or — well,  doing  anything  and 
everything  that  they  ought  not  to 
do.  Then  all  at  once  they  11  take  a 
wonderful  streak  of  neatness,  and 
of  course  will  insist  on  pressing 
their  pants,  when  it  is  time  to  set 
the  table,  and  cleaning  their  coats 
with  tliat  abominable  gasoline  w^hen 
dinner's  ready,  If  you  are  scrub- 
bing the  floor,  then  is  the  particu- 
lar time  that  they  must  do  some 
important  thing  which  will  take 
them  all  over  the  room  making 
maps  of  Greece  and  Rome  witli 
their  heels.  And  as  sure  as  the 
house  is  in  perfect  order,  in  they 
come  with  mud  on  their  shoes  and 
hay  leaves  hanging  all  over  their 
clothes.  Of  course,  they  never 
liang  up  their  overalls.  And  hats 
and  shoes  are  endless,  while  the 
seeking  for  them  is  one  eternal 
round/* 

"Here,  here,  little  sister,  not  so 
fast!  You  are  telling  all  their 
faults  in  one  breath.  Some  day  I 
may  tell  you  some  of  your^.  To  be 
sure  you  are  blessed  with  lots  ol 
brolher*^;  and  you  know,  we  all 
make  work  as  welt  as  do  work.  But 
to  return;  what  are  bovs  for  any* 
way?    Yoy  seem  to  know. 
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not  exactly  prepared  to  answer  any 
more  than  I  am  to  say  what  g^irls 
are  for,  or  why  they  are  fond  of 
candy,  ribbons,  parties,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

"But,  I  do  know  that  boys  are 
not  to  be  ordered  about  by  their  sis- 
ters, especially  when  they  have  dis- 
agreeable work  to  do  and  lots  of  it. 

**Wise  mothers  do  not  command 
their  boys,  except  in  extreme  cases ; 
and  certainly  sisters  should  not  at- 
tempt it.  Suppose  John  should 
*strike'  or  join  the  union  (as  I 
heard  one  little  brother  threaten  to 
•do  the  other  day,  when  asked  to  do 
something  after  working  hours) 
and  you  had  to  carry  the  water, 
chop  the  wood,  and  bring  in  the 
-coal — perhaps,  you  would  not  be 
all  smiles  and  submission.  Better 
try  kindness,  Ruthie,  coaxing,  if 
you  can.  I  tell  you  most  boys  like 
coaxing,  and  sisters  may  get  most 
anything  they  want  from  their 
brothers,  if  they  just  know  how  to 
manage  them.  But  for  the  world 
they  must  not  find  out  that  they  are 
'being  managed. 

"Boys  arc  very  much  like  musical 
instruments  giving  forth  harsh  or 
•sweet  sounds  according  to  the  deft- 
ness of  the  performer. 

"Little  sister,  what  would  you 
do  if  you  had  no  brother?  Do  you 
remember  when  Jimmie  Simpkins 
pushed  you  into  the  ditch  and  called 
you  'carrotty  top?'  How  forlorn 
you  looked  with  tears  trickling 
down  your  cheeks  and  muddy 
water  dripping  off  your  skirts !  Oh  ! 
Johnny  was  all  right  that  time. 
How  the  blood  rushed  to  his  check 
and  the  fire  to  his  eye  when  his  sis- 
ter was  insulted,  as  he  called  it.  He 
might  have  endured  your  forced 
contact  with  the  water,  but  that  in- 
sinuation about  your  hair — your 
lovely  auburn  hair,  of  which  he 
was  so  justly  proud,  was  too  much 
Jor  him.    How  manfully  he  defend- 


ed you!  And  how  proudly  he 
walked  home  with  you,  running 
first  into  the  house  to  break  the 
news  to  mother  that  you  might  es- 
cape a  scolding  for  your  bedrab- 
bled  appearance. 

*Then,  when  you  had  the  scarlet 
fever,  and  were  very,  very  ill;  it 
was  John  who  whispered, 

"  'Mama,  sister  will  get  well  for 
I  went  upstairs  and  asked  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  make  her  well  ; 
and  He  will  I  know.' 

"And  Ruthie,  can  you  ever  for- 
get the  time  when  you  cut  the  roses 
off  Mama's  one  rose  bush,  and  how 
afterward  you  were  afraid  to  own 
it  ?    And  how  John  said, 

"  'Tell  the  truth,,  sister,  and  111 
take  part  of  the  blame.  Mama  will 
soon  get  over  it.  Go  on  now,  Til 
stand  by  you.' 

"Oh,  little  sister,  such  a  brother 
as  that  is  not  to  be  ordered  about 
or  made  a  lackey  of! 

"Dry  your  tears,  Ruthie,  I  know 
you  love  your  brothers  and 
wouldn't  for  all  the  world  be  with- 
out them.  It  is  only  that  you  are 
thoughtless  and  perhaps  a  little 
negligent,  or  have  not  yet  learned 
the  blessed  boon  of  a  brother's  love. 

"Do  I  think  you  ought  to  do  the 
chores,  and  wait  on  your  brothers? 
No,  Ruthie,  not  ordinarily,  but 
there  are  times  when  even  a  girl 
might  say,  'Well,  you  have  worked 
late  today.  You  are  cold  and  tired 
and  I  will  do  this  or  that  for  you.' 
Or  perhaps  brother  is  going  to  a 
meeting  or  party  and  is  in  a  hurry. 
How  nice  if  sister  would  say,  'I 
will  get  your  collar  and  find  your 
buttons  for  you.  Let  me  tie  your 
necktie.'  You  will  be  surprised 
how  the  tying  of  that  necktie  will 
be  appreciated.  And  though  John 
may  not  say  so  at  the  time,  when  he 
is  far  away  from  home — perhaps 
on  a  mission  in  a  foreign  land,  he 
will  remember  the  touch  of  your 
dainty  fingers,  and  will  call  to  mind 


'RUTH  I  e:' 


w^ 


how  you  tried  to  teach  him  to  be 
orderly,  and  how  often  he  tried 
your  patience.  Your  efforts  will 
not  have  been  lost,  Ruthie,  but  will 
surely  bring  forth  fruit. 

"Periiaps  you  will  never  fully  un- 
derstand what  the  loving  consider- 
ation of  a  sister  means  to  a  boy. 
Do  vou  think  there  would  be  so 
many  brothers  on  the  street  cor- 
ners, or  seeking  pleasure  in  un- 
seemly places  at  unseemly  hours ^ 
if  they  had  sisters  who  would  make 
things  pleasant  for  them  at  home?  Oh, 
that  wonderful  word  home!  It  means 
not  alone  father,  mother,  and  a  house 
to  dwell  in ;  but  brothers  and  sisters 
who  will  cheerfully  yield  their  own 
pleasure  for  the  comfort  of  others; 
sisters  who  are  rays  of  living  sim- 
shine.  to  whom  a  brother  may  come 
with  his  joys  and  his  sorrows, 

"Yes,  little  sister,  brothers  have 
sorrows  just  as  you  have.  Some- 
times   John     doesn't     know     why 


mother  did  this^  or  father  denied 
him  that.  And  sometimes  the  little 
home  may  .appear  so  dark  and  the 
little  circle  so  narrow  that  he  is- 
tempted  to  run  away.  Just  think 
of  it !  And  perhaps  he  will  pack  up- 
his  little  bundle  and  get  as  far  away 
as  tlie  back  fence.  And  then  he 
will  think  of  his  sister  and  pause. 
And  his  sister  will  remember  him, 
and,  knowing  that  something  i^ 
wrong,  with  anxiety  in  her  heart 
and  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  will 
hound  out  of  the  back  door,  and 
down  through  the  orchard,  throw 
her  arms  around  his  neck  and  plead' 
with  him  to  come  back. 

"  *  Father  and  mother  shall  not 
know  that  you  ever  thought  of  go- 
ing away.'  Thus  she  will  soothe  his 
troubled  heart,  and  smile  away  his 
cares,  until  he  has  forgotten  every- 
thing in  the  world  but  home  and 
sister/' 


>nr'iy^'i    tfc*' 


ONLY    A    ROSE. 

Henry  Nicol  Adamson, 


I  am  sitting  in  the  parlor.  A 
book  is  between  my  hands,  bui  1 
am  not  reading.  One  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  book  has  started  my 
train  of  thought.  Perhaps  you  will 
wonder  why,  and  so  I  will  tell  you 
the  story  of  Iddesleigh — not  the 
one  in  this  volume,  but  another  of 
that  name. 

Iddesleigh  was  an  old  man  who 
4ived  alone  in  a  small  room  in  a 
•crowded  part  of  the  city.  He  had 
few,  if  any,  friends,  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  among  his  good  books, 
and  in  tending  a  little  pet  goldfinch, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond,  and 
which  he  used  to  put  out  on  the 
window-sill  in  the  summer  time. 
There  it  hopped  about  all  day  in 
the  sunshine  singing  its  loudest. 

In  the  evening  Iddesleigh,  with 
staflf  in  hand,  would  walk  slowly 
down  the  street  to  buy  something 
from  Widow  Dean,  who  kept  the 
little  shop  at  the  corner.  Well  he 
knew  she  needed  all  the  customers 
she  could  get,  for  her  husband  had 
heen  drowned  at  sea,  and  she  was 
left  to  provide  for  herself  and  three 
•children.  Iddesleigh  was  very  fond 
of  the  widow's  three  little  girls, 
who  were  always  so  clean,  so  tidy, 
and  well-behaved.  Sometimes  he 
would  invite  them  up  to  see  his 
pet  "goldie,"  and  listen  while  he 
played*  them  a  tunc  on  the  old  vio- 
lin he  kept  so  very  carefully  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  Greatly  did 
the  children  dejight  in  those  visits, 
and  they  would  sit  with  wide-open 
•eyes  watching  his  trembling  old  fingers 
travel  up  and  down  the  violin,  while 
ihey  thought  the  music  perfect.  But 
Iddesleigh  used  to  say  with  a  shake 
of  his  white  head  that  he  had  seen 
the    day  when  he  could  play  very 


different  music  from  that  to  which 
they  were  listening.  When  the  chil- 
dren took  their  departure  they  were 
wont  to  declare  to  each  other  that 
Iddesleigh  was  the  nicest  old  man 
who  ever  lived. 

One  day  he  called  them  in. 
**Children,tomorrow  is  my  birthday. 
I  hope  you  won't  forget  to  come 
and  wish  me  *happy  returns,'  and 
get  a  share  of  the  nice  cake  I  have 
boueht  for  the  occasion,"  said  he. 

Three  little  girls  excitedly  de* 
clared  they  would  come,  and  would 
each  brin^  him  "something  for  his 
birthday." 

Then  said  Iddesleigh, 

**To  the  one  whose  gift  pleases 
me  most  I  will  give  this — " 

Crossing  the  room  he  opened 
the  lid  of  an  old  trunk,  and  took  up 
a  pretty  little  ivory  box,  which  the 
children  gazed  on  with  delight 
They  took  their  departure,  wonder- 
ing much  what  Iddesleigh  would 
like  best  for  a  birthday  gift 

Next  day  Iddesleigh  heard  a  gen- 
tle knock  at  his  door,  and  on  open- 
ing it  there  stood  the  three  little 
girls. 

"A  hapnv  birthday,"  they  cried 
in  chorus, 

*  Thank  you,  my  dears,"  an- 
swered the  old  man  as  he  invited 
them  in,  and  bade  them  come  to  the 
table,  on  which  was  set  the  cake 
with  its  tempting  iced  top. 

Then  the  eldest  of  the  three  chil- 
dren held  out  a  little  square  parcel 
to  the  kind  old  man.  This  proved 
to  be  a  handkerchief  of  brilliant 
hues,  which  Iddesleigh  declared 
was  "just  to  his  taste."  The  sec- 
ond little  maid  presented  her  gift — 
a  pretty  pair  of  shells  "for  Iddes- 
Icigh's  mantelpiece." 
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"And  what  has  little  Detta  for 
me?"  asked  the  old  man,  as  the 
youngest  of  the  children  stood  hold- 
ing something  behind  her. 

The  little  girl  looked  up,  her  eyes 
ull  of  wistful  apology. 

"Only  a  rose,"  she  shyly  an- 
swered, as  she  held  out  to  him  a 
fragrant  red  beauty.  The  old  man 
took  the  flower  and  sat  down  in  the 
worn  armchair. 

"Only  a  rose!"  But  it  brought 
back  memories  of  other  days — the 
days  of  his  youth.  It  recalled  a 
pretty  cottage  in  the  country,  where 
in  the  summer  time  roses  just  like 
this  one  clustered  round  the  lat- 
ticed windows  and  old-fashioned 
porch.  It  recalled  the  face  of  one 
who  had  long  ago  been  taken  from 
him — one  who  for  a  brief  time  had 
traveled  along  life's  road  by  his 
side.  And  she — his  young  wife — 
had  been  taken  when  the  roses 
were  in  bloom. 

It  recalled  also  a  time  when  as  a 
little  boy  he  used  to  sit  on  his 
mother's  knee  and  listen  to  the  kind 
words  of  suggestive  teaching  which 
had  acted  as  a  guiding  star  of 
righteousness  all  through  his  after 
life. 

"Only  a  rose,"  he  whispered  to 


himself  as  he  laid  it  aside,  and 
turned  to  find  the  wondering  gaze 
of  the  children  fixed  on  him.  Then 
he  drew  little  Detta  to  him,  and 
placed  the  pretty  ivory  box  in  her 
eager  hands.  "There  little  maid," 
said  he,  "your  gift  pleases  me  most 
of  all,  for  it  has  touched  my  heart." 
Long  after  their  departure  he  sat 
'holding  the  fragrant  rose_  in  his 
hand,  while  his  thoughts  traveled 
down  the  vista  of  the  years. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  none 
of  the  neighbors  heard  old  Iddes- 
leigh  moving  about.  They  noticed 
that  the  goldfinch  had  not  been  put 
out  on  the  window  sill.  They 
knocked  again  and  again  at  his 
door,  and,  receiving  no  answer, 
they  made  bold  to  enter. 

There  in  his  chair,  the  sunlight 
falling  on  his  kind  old  face,  was 
Iddesleigh,  apparently  asleep,  but  it 
was  "the  sleep  that  knows  no  wak- 

"He  is  dead!"  they  slowly  mur- 
mured. 

"Dead !"  echoed  more  than  one  of 
the  awe-stricken  onlookers.  It  was 
true.  On  the  rickety  table  beside 
him,  carefully  placed  in  a  jug  of 
water,  was  the  fragrant  red  rose. 


A    PRAYER. 


Almighty   God,   if  from  Thy   bounteous  store 
One  blessing  to  Thy  servar|t  Th[ou  wilt  send, 
Let  it  be  this:    Now  and  forevern^ore 
May  he  uqto  h[in]self  be  truly  friend. 

Harold   Goff. 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    REISPECT 

TO  THE  MEMORY   OF 

SUSAN    B.    ANTHONYt 

BY  THE   GENERAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  LADIES'  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT  ASSOCIATION. 

» 

Whereas,  The  members  of  this  association  do  feel  a  personal 
loss  in  the  death  of  humanity's  uncrowned  queen,  Miss  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, and. 

Whereas,  The  beauty  and  glory  of  her  life  have  become  a  part 
of  the  heritage  of  the  ages ;  and  through  that  life  every  woman's  intel- 
ligence and  freedom  have  been  augmented  in  an  incalculable  degree ; 
and  therefore,  every  man  born  of  woman  has  had  his  own  horizon 
enlarged,  his  possibilities  increased,  and  his  character  ennobled ;  and, 

Whereas,  her  Christ-like,  unselfish  devotion  to  life's  highest 
ideals,  and  her  accurate  appreciation  of  justice,  which  never  steeled  her 
heart  to  the  pleadings  of  mercy,  iuve  set  a  goodly  pattern  for  us  to 
follow;  and, 

Whereas,  her  passing  is  as  fruitful  and  beautiful  as  was  her  liv- 
ing; 

Now,  therefore,  de  IT  resolved.  That  we,  the  members  of  this 
association  do  consecrate  one  hallowed  niche  in  each  individual  mem- 
ory wherein  to  place  the  life  vvork  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  supreme 
leader  of  womankind  in  modern  historical  times ;  and  that  we  will  en- 
deavor or  let  her  pure  life-passion  so  enrich  our  own  souls  that  wher- 
ever her  spirit  may  be  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  eternity,  she  shall  be  filled 
with  some  measure  of  divine  joy  tliat  we  do  remember  and  that  w;:  do 
progress  because  of  her  life  and  its  labors. 

Our  hearts  arc  lifted,  therefore,  in  one  united  hymn  of  praise  and 
joy,  and  wc  ol>(.r  our  pleadintr  petition  to  that  God  who  doth  judg-.  the 
quick  and  dead,  that  in  the  heavenly  home,  to  which  some  day  we  all 
shall  go,  we  may  be  permitted  to  mingle  and  labor  in  the  eternal  veri- 
ties over  there,  side  by  side  with  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

Susa  Young  Gates, 
Ann  M.  Cannon, 

Committee. 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY. 


REFORMER  AND  PHILANTHROPIST. 

Emmeline  B,   Wells. 


"Story  and  song  shall  hallow  thy 
dear  name." 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony  there  is  almost  universal 
sorrow,  and  yet  she  had  lived  be- 
yond the  allotted  time,  and  wrought 
for  humanity  all  the  way.  That 
she  was  beloved  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  reverenced  for  her  many 
virtues  and  excellent  attainments 
is  apparent  in  the  ceremonials  ob- 
served since  her  departure,  and  the 
manifestations  of  appreciation  giv- 
en in  many  ways. 

Flags  at  half-mast  is  a  most  ex- 
ceptional mark  of  respect  for  a  wo- 
man. Yet  it  is  certainly  fitting  for 
one  who  had  rendered  such  signal 
service  to  her  countrymen,  and 
whose  life,  under  many  diverse  cir- 
cumstances, has  given  positive  and 
abundant  evidence  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty.  In  thus  publicly  hon- 
oring Miss  Anthony  the  community 
at  large  will  better  comprehend 
the  breadth  and  magnitude  of  her 
influence  upon  society,  and  empiia- 
size  the  gratitude  her  colossal  work 
has  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  our  great  commonwealth. 

In  many  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages, memorial  services  have  been 
held,  and  eulogies  delivered  by 
those  who  could  testify  knowingly 
of  her  grand  work  for  the  work!\s 
betterment. 

Already  organizations  arc  being 
eflFected  as  a  perpetual  tribute,  or 
standing  monument  to  her  memory 
that  future  generations  may  know 
of  her  valor  and  fidelity,  and  her 
indomitable  will-power  to  stem  the 
tide  of  ridicule  and  opposition.  It 
may  be  truly  said  of  this  great  and 
magnificent  woman  that  she  has 
"borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 


day*'  and  has  come  oflf  conqueror, 
even  though  all  has  not  been  ac- 
complished that  she  fondly  a.tici- 
pated.  The  beacon  lights  she  has 
kindled  are  burning  afar  on  the 
hills,  and  in  lowly  valleys,  and  the 
grand  work  is  now  marching  on- 
ward with  rapid  strides. 

"She   met  with   patience  all   the   long 

delay, 
For     martyr-like     was     her     insistent 

faith; 
Keeping  her  steadfast  purpose  day  by 

day." 

"What  shall  I  write  ?  How  shall 
I  write,"  write  of  one  whose  incn^.- 
ory  is  still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  th? 
multitudes,  and  concerning  whom 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
in  the  most  glowing  terms?  Ytt  in 
all  humanity  and  out  of  my  nitense 
love  for  this  valiant  heroine  of 
many  battles,  although  she  v/as  a 
woman  who  loved  serenity  and 
peace,  I  will  write  what  mav  l>e 
given  -i^e  to  ^ay. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  wrote  in  his 
opening  *Troeme*'  to  "The  Light 
of  the  World," 

It  shall  be  given  unto  thee!   "Do  this 

thing" 
Answered   the   Voice,    "Wash    thy   lips 

clean  and   sing!" 

Among  the  women  whose  his- 
tories have  been  handed  down 
through  the  ages,  and  those  cele- 
brated of  more  modern  times,  one 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  Her  wonder- 
ful power  to  sway  the  multitude  re- 
minds me  of  no  other  in  history 
than  Savonarola.  This  gift  did  not 
consist  in  choice  of  words,  or 
phrases.  Miss  Anthony  never  dealt 
in  platitudes,  or  borrowed  from  her 
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associates.  She  was  strictly  orig- 
inal, simplicity  personified  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  in  her  style  of 
dress  and  living.  She  had  inherit- 
ed a  little  of  the  sweet,  mild  Quaker 
ways  of  the  old-fashioned  regime, 
perhaps,  but  taken  all  in  all,  she 
was  her  own  individual  self,  not 
easily  disconcerted  even  with  fail- 
ures or  disappointments.  She 
could  be  gracious  and  even  kind 
when  **her  girls*'  as  she  called  them, 
were  righteously  indignant  to- 
wards those  who  had  ignored  her 
when  honor  was  her  due.  I  recall 
one  particular  occasion  when  sev- 
eral of  the  ladies  present  felt  Miss 
Anthony  (their  General)  had  been 
very  indifferently  treated  by  men 
who  should  have  been  proud  to 
show  her  honor.  A  number  of  us 
were  sitting  at  dinner  in  the  Ebbitt 
hotel,  Washington,  and  were  dis- 
cussing the  slight  to  Miss  Anthony. 
She  looked  down  from  the  head  of 
the  table  and  said  in  her  most  se- 
rene manner, 

**rm  glad  that  my  young  wo- 
men know  when  I've  been  insulted 
if  I  don't  know  it  myself!'*  Silence 
fell  upon  all ;  there  was  no  more  to 
say. 

The  world  is  richer  because  of 
the  beautiful  life,  character,  and  ex- 
ample of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  The 
nation  does  well  to  heap  honors  and 
build  lasting  monuments  to  her 
who  has  made  such  a  brilliant  rec- 
ord for  heroism  and  loyalty  to  a 
cause,  which,  when  she  espoused  it, 
was  decidedly  unpopular,  and,  one 
might  add,  without  precedent,  or 
prestige.  Miss  Anthony  gave  to 
equal-suffrage  not  onlv  her  best  ef- 
forts and  most  ardent  endeavors, 
but  she  gave  herself,  with  all  her 
noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 
Firm  as  the  *'Rock  of  Ages,"  she 
planted  her  feet  upon  the  corner- 
stone of  the  structure  commenced 
by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  when  they 
fought  for  freedom  of  conscience, 


and  in  this  age  of  the  larger  devel- 
opment of  humanity,  this  brave, 
heroic  woman  included  all  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  land.  Neither 
race,  nor  color  were  excluded; 
there  was  no  privileged  class,  in  her 
category.  All  were  to  be  free; 
there  must  be  no  slaves  in  these 
United  States. 

Her  anti-slavery  work  began 
when  she  was  a  very  young  woman, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  believe  in  des- 
tiny, that  Miss  Anthony  was  born 
for  the  work  of  a  reformer  and 
philanthropist.  She  may  have  in- 
herited much  of  a  lofty  nature  and 
patriotic  tendencies,  for  she  comes 
of  the  best  New  England  stock ;  yet 
heredity  is  not  all.  There  are  men 
and  women  born  into  the  world  at 
certain  periods  of  time  for  a  dis- 
tinctive purpose,  with  a  mission  to 
fulfill  for  their  fellow  men.  Their 
pathway  is  not  smoothed  for  them, 
they  have  obstacles  to  overcome, 
not  only  difficult,  but  new  and 
distasteful,  perhaps,  to  their  nearest 
and  dearest  kindred  and  friends. 
They  are  the  pioneers  through  new 
fields  of  advancement,  the  path- 
finders to  growth  and  culture,  pos- 
sessing the  attributes  of  faithful  en- 
durance, firmness,  steadfastness 
and  integrity. 

•  Her  long  life  abounds  with 
varied  experiences  and  struggles 
for  the  right,  but  is  fraught  with 
triumphs  that  mark  her  career  and 
standing  in  later  life,  clear-cut  in 
the  midst  of  errors  and  misrepre- 
sentations. 

Almost  unaided  and  alone,  at 
times,  she  heralded  truths  with 
which  her  understanding  was 
quickened,  even  though  they  were 
unacceptable.  She,  years  ago, 
ploughed  the  rough  way  and  sowed 
the  seed  that  has  taken  deep  root, 
and  has  since  sprung  up  here  and 
there,  to  eventually  bear  good 
fruit.     She  had  arrived  at  a  stage 
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of  human  achievement  in  trans- 
mitting the  highest  and  best  of  her 
own  nature  to  those  with  whom 
she  mingled,  an<l  slie  expressed  un- 
consciously perhaps  the  reality  of 
her  ideals.  She  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  with  which  she 
was  endowed,  enriclied  and  ex* 
panded  ;  the  result  of  a  fixed  pur- 
pose to  help  mankind.  Miss  An- 
thony had  culled  from  the  *'Book 
of  Life/'  She  knew  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  teaching  from 
within,  and  she  possessed  the  fac- 
ulty and,  above  alU  the  personal  en- 
ergy to  utilize  the  forces  at  hand. 
She  was  spoken  of  as  a  practical 
woman.  She  was  much  more  than 
practicaK  She  |>ossessed  those 
higher  attributes  of  sonl  that  made 
her  intensely  lovable  and  that  called 
into  action  the  best  and  rarest  im- 
pulses in  others  whf>  came  within 
her  environment,  fler  presence  in 
an  assembly  seemed  to  impart  cour- 
age and  confidence,  and  strengthen 
the  faith  of  the  audience  in  the 
cause  she  advocated. 

It  would  be  diffictUt  for  our 
young  people  tixlav  to  realize  the 
conditions  of  society  and  the  prim- 
itive educational  advantages,  at  the 
lime  of  Miss  Anthony's  girlhood. 
The  changes  wrought  since  then  are 
marvelous  and  much  credit  is  due 
I  his  brave  woman,  who  had  the 
ctjurage  to  face  the  situation  and 
stand  boldly  forth  in  defense  of 
education  for  girls,  and  equal  priv- 
ileges for  l.Kith  sexes. 

Miss  Anthony  begun  her  public 
life  as  a  teacher  in  a  Quaker  familv 
for  one  dollar  a  week  and  board. 
Afterwards  when  she  was  receiving 
eight  dollars  a  month,  while  men 
Tecd%Td  from  $24  to  $40,  she  was 
taught  her  first  lesson  in  woman's 
rights.  During  the  fifteen  years 
she  devoted  to  teaching  she  made 
many  strong  pleas  *  for  the  recog- 
nition of  equal  rights  for  women,  in 


all  honors  and  responsibilities,  and 
fur  higher  wages.  About  the  same 
time  the  ant  t -si  a  very  agitation  be- 
gan and  the  Anthonys  and  other 
families  adjacent  took  an  active  part 
in  the  movem&nt.  Miss  Anthony 
joined  in  the  activity  both  for  anti- 
slavery  and  temperance.  She  was 
made  secretary  of  the  Daughters  of 
Temperance.  At  a  supper  given  by 
this  society  she  made  her  first  plat- 
form address  on  the  question. 
When  she  was  teaching  in  the  acad* 
emy  she  was  signalized  by  the  vil- 
lagers as  "the  smartest  woman  in 
Canajaharie.  This  w^as  in  1846,  In 
1852  she  was  sent  by  the  Daughters 
of  Temperance  to  a  state  mass 
meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance 
at  Albany,  During  a  discussion 
among  the  men  she  rose  to  speak, 
but  w^as  not  allowed  to  do  it  I 
have  heard  her  tell  the  story  more 
than  once  in  her  ow^n  humorous 
st>1e.  The  women  present  were 
horrified  and  indignant  and  called 
her,  *'the  bold  thing/'  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  meeting  with  all  the 
dignity  he  could  command  informed 
her,  that  w^omen  were  not  expected 
to  speak  in  meetings  but  only  to  Ik: 
spectators.  He  meant  to  settle  the 
question  forever  but  the  rebuke 
acted  like  a  firebrand  to  one  of 
Susan's  temperament,  and  she 
marched  out  of  the  hall,  half  a  doz- 
en others  following,  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Lydia  Mott,  a  cousin  of 
I^ncretia  Mott,  where  they  held  an 
indignation  meeting.  They  decided 
to  call  a  woman's  temperance  meet- 
ing,  the  next  evening  in  one  of  the 
churches,  and  Thomas  Weed,  a  life- 
long friend  of  Miss  Anthony's,  pub- 
fished  notice  of  it  in  his  paper. 

It  was  during  these  years  of  ac- 
tive work  that  Miss  Anthony  deter- 
mined to  work  for  greater  freedom 
for  women,  and  decided  that  in  or- 
der to  succeed  they  must  have  the 
privilege  of  the  franchise.  She  al- 
lied herself  with  the  suffrage  move- 
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ment,  leaving  other  reforms  large- 
ly to  her  co-workers.  About  the 
same  time  she  met  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  formed  the  friendshii> 
that  continued  until  Mrs.  Stanton's 
death. 

At  a  state  teachers'  convention 
held  in  Rochester  in  1853,  Miss  An- 
thony claimed  the  privilege  of 
speaking.  There  were  many  women 
teachers  present,  but  none  of  them 
had  a  word  to  offer.  The  question 
under  discussion  was  "Why  is  the 
profession  of  teaching  not  as  much 
respected  as  that  of  lawyers,  doc- 
tors and  ministers?"  A  lively  de- 
bate followed.  Miss  Anthony's  re- 
quest to  be  heard  was  at  last  grant- 
ed.   She  said, 

"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 
I  have  listened  with  attention  to 
your  discussion  and  I  do  not  think 
you  comprehend  the  cause  of  this 
disrespect  for  teachers.  So  long  as 
society  says  woman  has  not  the 
brains  to  be  a  lawyer,  a  preacher,  or 
a  doctor,  but  has  sufficient  brains  to 
be  a  teacher,  do  you  not  see  that 
every  man  of  you,  who  condescends 
to  teach  school  actually  acknowl- 
edges that  he  has  no  more  brains 
than  a  woman  ?" 

There  was  no  vacation  from 
work  for  Miss  Anthony  from  1852 
until  she  finally  broke  down  during 
this  last  winter.  There  was  no 
great  reform  advanced  for  the  up- 
lifting of  humanity  in  which  she 
was  not  actively  interested.  To  the 
very  last  she  strongly  advocated 
co-education.  She  prepared  and 
read  a  paper  in  Troy,  New  York,  in 
i8s^,  that  called  forth  from  the 
ablest  members  of  the  convention 
their  views  on  the  question.  Mr. 
Hazeltine  said,  "While  I  admit  the 
power  and  talent  of  your  report,  I 
would  rather  see  a  daughter  of 
mine  buried  beneath  the  sod,  than 
to  stand  before  a  promiscuous  audi- 
ence   and   utter   such   sentiments." 


Supt.  Randall  standing  by  replied, 
"And  I  should  be  proud  if  I  had  a 
daughter  able  to  do  it." 

In  the  winter  of  1857-8,  Miss 
Anthony  did  her  hardest  and  most 
eflfective  work  to  aid  the  cause  of 
anti-slavery.  At  this  period  she  w^s 
assisted  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Parker  Pillsbury 
and  other  famous  abolitionists. 

In  the  winter  of  1861,  she 
planned  a  series  of  meetings  to  be- 
gin at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Whenever 
Miss  Anthony  and  her  little  band 
appeared,  however,  they  were 
hissed,  mobbed,  and  their  voices 
drowned  with  cries  and  groans. 
Ruffians  smoked,  swore  and  turned 
off  the  gas,  took  possession  of  the 
platform  and  offered  every  kind  of 
indignity,  but  Miss  Susan  B.  did 
not  abandon  her  plans.  One  of  the 
most  trying  experiences  occurred 
in  Rochester,  her  home  city.  Ev- 
ery meeting  was  attempted  accor- 
ing  to  schedule.  Undaunted  this 
one  woman  stood  alone  calling 
upon  the  mayor  and  the  police  to 
disperse  the  mob,  which  they  could 
not,  or  would  not  do.  At  Syracuse 
she  faced  a  raging,  drunken  mob, 
which  threw  rotten  eggs;  pistols 
and  knives  were  brandished,  and 
she  was  finally  forced  from  the  hall. 

To  relate  how  she  trudged  from 
door  to  door,  to  secured  signatures 
to  petitions  for  the  ballot  and  equal 
property  rights  for  women,  and  en- 
countered some  of  the  most  scath- 
ing insults  of  her  whole  career 
would  be  too  long  a  story. 

Earlv  in  1863  Miss  Anthony  and 
her  colleague,  Mrs.  Stanton,  issued 
a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  loyal 
women  of  the  nation;  and  on  May 
T4.  an  immense  audience  met  in  the 
Church  of  the  Puritans  in  New 
York  City.  A  Woman's  National 
Loyal  League  was  formed  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  and 
declared  itself,  in  favor  of  equai 
rights  for  women. 


DAISIES. 


^3 


For  nearly  two  years  and  a  half. 
Miss  Anthony  was  interested  in  the 
publication  of  the  "Revolution,"  a 
newspaper  in  New  York  City.  It 
was  edited  by  Mrs.  Stanton  and 
Parker  Pillsbur>'  and  caused  great 
commotion,  although  the  contribu- 
tors were  among  the  brightest  in- 
tellects of  the  day. 

Financially  it  was  not  a  success 
so  Miss  Anthony  went  back  to  the 
lecture  field,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  paying  off  the  debt  of  $10,000 
with  her  own  earnings.  The  en- 
terprise was  a  tender  memory  for 
her,  and  she  preserved  a  complete 
file  of  the  paper  as  long  as  she 
lived. 

In  1871,  Miss  Anthony  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  Stanton  crossed  the 
continent  to  California,  and  visited 
Utah  en  route.  These  ladies  lec- 
tured in  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  Old 
Tabernacle.  It  was  there  I  first 
saw  and  heard  them.  There  are 
many     very     interesting     personal 


things  concerning  these  world-fa- 
mous women,  I  should  like  to  tell- 
but  this  article  is  already  ver>-  long. 
Miss  Anthony  has  been  connected 
with  all  the  greatest  movements 
that  concern  women.  At  all  times 
she  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure, 
and  in  later  years  has  received  great 
honors  in  America,  and  in  foreign 
lands,  and  above  all  else  has  won 
the  true  love  of  the  people  wherever 
she  was  known. 

On  Sunday,  March  11,  1906,  she 
said  to  Miss  Shaw,  *To  think  I 
have  had  more  than  sixty-six  years 
of  hard  struggle  for  a  little  liberty 
and  then  to  die  without  it  seems 
cruel."  Dr.  Shaw  replied,  **Your 
legacy  will  be  freedom  for  all  wo- 
mankind after  you  are  gone.  Your 
splendid  struggle  has  changed  life 
for  all  women  everywhere."  Miss 
Anthony  responded,  **If  it  has  I 
have  lived  to  some  purpose.'*  She 
(lied  March  13th,  1906. 


DAISIES. 

Josephine  Spencer, 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  daisies  play 

Down  there  in  their  sheltered  nook, 

With  their  golden  eyes  alert  all  day 

For  a  romp  ivith  the   rain,  or  the  racinj^^  brook, 

Hide-and-seek  with  the  li,s[ht  that  falls 

In  peeping  rays  through  their  zvillow  zvalls, 

Or  pomp  with  the  moonbeams  gay? 

To  their  guileless  sport  Nurse  Nature  lends 

Her  aid;  and  for  many  an  hour 

Her  troublesome  boys,  the  unnds,  she  sends 

To  frolic  with  brook   and  Hozver. 

And  the  daisies,  like  spokes  of  a  fairy  wheel. 

Whirl  round  as  the  winds  sivift  tag  they  feel, 

Then  pelt  them  with   petal  shower. 


JEWISH    NATIONALISM    IN    THE    DAYS 

OF  JESUS. 

Dr,  Jos,  M.  Tanner. 


When  the  Jews  entered  the  Holy 
I^nd  under  the  leadership  of 
Joshua,  they  found  there  a  people 
idolatrous  and  immoral.  Indeed, 
idolatry  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  ancient  world.  That  the  people 
of  Israel  might  not  succumb  to  its 
baneful  influences,  the  most  rigid 
requirements  were  put  upon  them 
to  enforce  their  separation  from  the 
nations  with  which  they  constantly 
came  in  contact. 

After  the  return  of  Israel  from. 
the  Babylonian  exile,  the  pent  up 
ardor  of  the  exiles  manifested  it- 
self in  the  most  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
But  the  law  itself  was  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  nor  did  it  lay 
upon  the  people  a  heavier  burden 
than  they  could  bear.  It  is  quite 
easy,  however,  to  understand  how 
a  system  of  jurisprudence  would 
gradually  develop  by  the  necessities 
of  putting:  an  interpretation  upon 
the  law.  The  Sabbath  day  must  be 
kept  holy.  What  therefore  in  a 
technical  sense  constituted  a  viola- 
tion of  the  commandment  became 
with  the  rabbis  a  hair-splitting 
question.  The  doing  of  twentv-ninc 
things  constituted  work,  and  into 
one  or  the  other  of  these  twenty- 
nine  acts  was  divided  all  human 
conduct  which  might  be  considered 
in  violation  of  the  commandment. 
When  Israel  came  in  contact  with 
nations  already  indifferent  to  all 
Sabbatical  ideas,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  necessary  it  was  for  the  former 
to  draw  marked  distinctions. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  factor 
in  develoning  the  intense  national- 
ism of  ancient  Israel  and  creating 
a  barrier  between  it  and  the  rest  of 
mankind   was   their   conception   of 


Jehovah  and  through  Him  the  call- 
ing of  Abraham.  This  made  them 
a  peculiar  people,  a  people  of  high 
ideals  and  of  exclusive  worship. 
Departure  from  that  worship  was  a 
defilement.  As  the  land  was  sacred 
to  Israel  as  a  land  of  promise,  its 
dust  might  be  defiled  by  the  dust  of 
idolatrous  nations.  There  grew  up 
in  time  a  very  complex  system  of 
defilement  that  taxed  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  rabbis  to  define.  There 
was  not  only  the  defilement  of  the 
land,  there  was  defilement  of  the 
sacrifices,  defilement  of  the  food, 
defilement  of  the  clothing,  defile- 
ment of  utensils,  and  defilement  of 
the  touch. 

So  many  hair-  splitting  require- 
ments of  the  law  had  reference  to 
the  contact  of  the  Jews  with  the 
surrounding-  nations  that  in  course 
of  time  Judaism  bristled  all  over 
with  sharo-pointed  differences 
which  constituted  a  sort  of  defense 
against  every  phase  of  outside  life, 
which  was  all  denominated  heathen- 
ism. These  differences  in  time  be- 
came so  numerous  and  so  sharp  that 
every  point  of  contact  was  not  only 
painful,  hut  in  time  engendered  fes- 
terin^r  sores.  When  the  Tews  came 
more  and  more  under  heathen  rule, 
these  sharp-pointed  differences  ir- 
ritated foreign  rulers  until  finally 
Aristophanes  undertook  to  make 
the  lews  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  compelling  the  abandonment  of 
their  religion.  The  worship  of  Je- 
hovah was  declared  intolerable. 
The  Law  and  the  Prophets  was 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed 
wherever  the  book  could  be  found. 
The  private  rights  of  the  home 
were  desecrated.  The  Tews  who 
would  maintain  some  semblance  of 
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their  former  worship  were  hunted 
down  like  wild  beasts. 

The  attempt  to  root  ont  the  ob- 
noxious system  of  Judaism  gave 
rise  to  a  national  spirit  of  desper- 
ation which  resulted  in  the  upris- 
ing of  the  Maccabees  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  Jewish  worship. 
If  the  Jews  before  these  wars  of 
the  Maccabees  were  tenacious  of 
the  religious  rites  and  national  se- 
clusion, they  were  doubly  so  after 
the  wars;  indeed,  the  triumphs  of 
the  Maccabees  added  something  to 
the  haughtiness  of  the  Jews  in  their 
contempt  for  heathenism. 

Though  the  Jews  were  excessive- 
ly intolerant  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward foreigners,  they  were  really 
more  intolerant  toward  one  anoth- 
er. Moral  qualifications  paled  be- 
fore a  knowledge  of  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  law.  Their  relations 
with  Jehovah  became  a  compact  be- 
tween Him  and  them.  If  th^  com- 
plied with  all  the  detailed,  complex, 
and  technical  requirements  of  the 
law,  Jehovah  was  bound  to  keep 
His  promise.  They  would  be  vic- 
torious if  they  could  maintain 
scrupulously  every  provision  of  the 
law.  Of  course,  that  could  not  be 
done  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
cumbersome  details.  The  ignorant, 
therefore,  were  in  a  pitiful,  if  not 
helpless,  condition. 

To  the  ignorant,  however,  there 
was  held  out  the  comforting 
thought  that  however  much  they 
missed  because  they  did  not  know 
the  law,  great  virtues  would  be  at- 
tributed to  them  because  they  were 
the  children  of  Abraham.  A  mea- 
sure of  righteousness  was  impute^l 
to  them  on  that  account.  Then 
again,  those  untutored  in  the  letter 
of  the  law  would  find  some  support 
bv  a  careful  adherence  to  the  words 
of  the  rabbis,  whose  favor  with  Je- 
hovah, Pharisaical  conceit  would 
not  permit  them  to  doubt. 


FRAGMENTS. 

Self-made  men? — Well  ye«L  Ot 
course  eTerybody  likes  and  respects 
self-made  men.  It  is  a  great  deal  t>el- 
ter  to  be  made  in  that  way  than  not 
be  made  at  all.  Are  any  of  you  3rounc^ 
er  people  old  enough  to  remember  that 
Irishman's  house  on  the  marsh  at 
Cambridgeport,  which  house  he  built 
from  drain  to  chimney-top  with  hia 
own  hands?  It  took  him  a  good  many 
years  to  buUd  it,  and  one  could  see  that 
it  was  a  litUe  out  of  plumb,  and  a  lit- 
tle wavy  in  outline,  and  a  little  queer 
and  uncertain  in  general  aspect.  A 
regular  hand  could  certainly  have  built 
a  better  house:  but  it  was  a  ver>*  good 
house  for  a  "self-made"  carpenter's 
house,  and  p«K>ple  praised  it,  and  said 
how  remarkably  well  the  Irishman  had 
succeeded.  They  never  thought  of 
praising  the  fine  block  of  houses  a  lit- 
tle farther  on. 

Tour  self-made  man,  whittled  into 
shape  with  his  own  jackknife.  deserves 
more  credit,  if  that  is  all.  than  the 
regular  engine-turned  article,  shaped 
by  the  most  approved  pattern,  and 
French -polished  by  society  and  travel. 
But  as  to  say  that  one  Is  every  way  the 
equal  of  the  other,  that  is  another  mat- 
ter.    •     •     •     • 

No.  my  friends,  I  go  (always,  other 
things  being  equal)  for  the  man  that 
inherits  family  traditions  and  the  cu- 
mulative humanities  of  at  least  four  or 
five  generations.  Above  all  things,  as 
a  child,  he  should  have  tumbfed  about 
in  a  library.  All  men  are  afraid  of 
books,  .  that  have  not  handled  them 
from  infancy.  Do  you  suppose  our  dear 
professor  over  there  ever  read  Poli 
Synopsis,  or  consulted  Castelli  Lexicon, 
while  he  was  growing  up  to  their 
stature?  Not  he;  but  virtue  passed 
through  the  hem  of  their  parchment 
and  leather  garments  whenever  he 
touched  them,  as  the  precious  drugs 
sweated  through  the  bat's  handle  in 
the  Arabian  story.  I  tell  you  he  is  at 
home  wherever  he  smells  the  Invigor- 
ating fragrance  of  Russia  leather.  No 
self-made  man  feels  so.  One  may,  it 
is  true,  have  all  the  antecedents  I  have 
.spoken  of.  and  yet  be  a  boor  or  r 
shabby  fellow.  One  may  have 
none  of  them,  and  yet  be  fit  for  coun- 
cils and  courts.  Then  let  them  changre 
places.  Our  social  arrangement  has 
this  great  beauty,  that  its  strata  shift 
up  and  down  as  they  change  specific 
gravity,  without  beinp:  dojfged  by  lay- 
ers of  prescription.  But  I  still  insist 
on  my  deinocralir  liberty  of  cholee. 
and  I  STO  for  the  man  witii  the  ^^allery 
of  family  portniitfi  against  the  one 
with  the  twenty- five  cent  daKuerreo- 
tyi»e.  unless  I  find  o'lt  that  the  last  in 
the  better  of  the  two.-  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  the  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table. 


A    TENNIS    "RACIiET/* 

Marian  Adams, 


Scene. — A  lawn  tennis  court. 
During  the  colloquy  the  balls  fly 
back  and  forth  continuously;  the 
words,  at  internals  only. 

She.     "Ready!  One;  two!" 

He.  "Fifteen— Love."  [Accent- 
ing the  last  word  as  if  it  were  a 
term  of  address.] 

She.  "Irony  will  not  win  this 
game." 

He.     "Which  game?" 

She.  "How  many  are  you  play- 
inp?" 

He.  "The  question  is  rather, 
how  many  are  you  playing." 

She.  "I  mean  this  game  of  ten- 
nis. 

He.     "You  evade  my  question." 

She.  "Well,  there  are  games 
and  games." 

He.     "Golf,  for  instance?" 

She.  "Yes,  I  play  golf  some- 
times." 

He.  "Exactly.  You  play  golf 
sometimes — with  Bob." 

5*/!^.  "And  tennis,  very  often — 
with  you." 

He.  "Which  game  do  you  like 
best?" 

She.     "I  win  oftener  at  tennis." 

He.  "Docs  that  mean  you  are 
more  interested  in  the  game?" 

She.  "Not  necessarily.  It  might 
be  that  I  am  less  interested  in  the 
player." 

He.  "Or  it  might  be  that  you 
have  more  chance  to  hit  back." 

She.  "Greater  provocation,  you 
should  say." 

He.  "But  golf  does  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  afford  so  many 
possibilities." 

She.     "For  repartee,  you  mean?" 

He.     "For  analysis." 

She.  "Do  you  consider  analysis 
so  essential  ?" 

He.     "Certainly,    and    vou.    too. 


must  have  considered  it  essential  or 
vou  would  not  have  become  so 
skilled  in  the  art." 

She.  "If  I  have  acquired  such 
skill  it  is  since  I  have  been  playing 
tennis." 

He.  "Have  you  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  making  nice  discriminations 
since  then  ?" 

She.  "Yes,  and  the  need  of 
drawing  fine  distinctions." 

He.'  "Without  a  difference?" 

She.  "With  this  difference: 
This  is  tennis ;  the  other  is  golf." 

He.  "You  play  tennis,  I  infer, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  skill  in 
—well  let  us  say  for  the  sake  of 
skill.    Why  do  you  play  golf?" 

Sha^.  "As  a  rest  from  tennis — 
a  change,  you  know." 

He.  "A  change —  in  the  play- 
ers?" 

She.     "And  the  possibilities." 

He.  "It  is  that  question  of  pos- 
sibilities that  I  wish  to  settle.  Will 
you  play  golf  tomorrow  with  me?" 

She.  "Certainly,  if  Bob  doesn't 
mind  changing  to  tennis." 

He.  "No,  on  second  thought, 
it's  too  risky.  Bob  might  be  look- 
ing out  for  possibilities,  too.  Well, 
tennis  is  good  enough  for  me.  Did 
you  see  where  that  ball  went?" 

The  game  is  interrupted  while 
they  search  in  the  shrubbery  for  the 
lost  ball. 


Some  feelingrs  are  to  mortals 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heavwi; 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head! 

—Scott's  "Lady  of  the  lAke." 


OUR  GIRLS 


"THE  LAST  THE  BEIST.- 


Mela, 


"'Stanley  Morton  you  ought  to  be 
the  happiest  laddie  on  this  great 
swinging  planet,  and  here  you  are, 
instefad  of  being  grateful  for  your 
blessings,  sighing  and  crying  over 
your  trials,  as  though  life  had  no 
higher  duty  than  to  wear  a  counte- 
nance of  midnight  gloom,  and  to 
cultivate  a  temperament  clouded 
with  indigo." 

They  made  a  fine  picture,  these 
two  friends,  as  they  sat  together  on 
the  broad  veranda  where  the  Sep- 
tember sun  shone  warmest,  he,  laz- 
ily swinging  in  a  hammock  with  a 
cushion  shielding  his  face  from 
the  dancing  sunbeams,  and  saving 
him  the  necessity  of  dragging  his 
hat  brim  over  his  dream  filled  eyes ; 
she,  looking  at  the  long  lazy  figure 
of  the  man  and  wondering  how  it 
was  possible  for  so  much  solid 
manliness  to  be  hidden  beneath  the 
careless,  indiflferent  attitude  of  her 
friend.. 

He  shifted  the  screening  cushion 
that  he  might  see  her  face  and 
watch  a  gleam  of  sunlight  that 
played  about  her,  making  the  violet 
eyes  seem  dark  as  the  depths  of 
disturbed  water.  Suddenly  he 
pushed  t'e  cushion  back,  and  arose. 
Thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets he  walked  over  to  her  low  rock- 
er, and  stood  in  easy  grace  before 
the  accusing  maid  waiting  for  fur- 
ther condemnation. 

"You  really  are  not  what  I 
thought  you,"  went  on  the  girl.  "If 
you  will  forget  to  be  a  man,  and 
let  the  wish  to  go  to  South  Africa 
and  be  killed  among  savages  enter 
3fOur  heart  just  because — well  be- 
cause"— 


"Well,  June,  you  see  a  man  can 
stand  anything  in  the  way  of  hard- 
ships or  hunger  if  it  comes  to  him ; 
but  when  a  girl — ." 

"So  it  really  is  a  girl  then.  I 
guessed  as  much  but  until  this  min- 
ute I  was  not  sure." 

Tune  Carew's  eyes  laughed  up  at 
him  with  just  the  faintest  gleam  of 
mischief,  as  she  laid  her  embroidery 
on  her  knees  and  faced  him  for  his 
confession. 

"Now  June,  for  'old  sake's  sake' 
be  good,  you  know,  and  help  a  fel- 
low. 

With  her  whole  face  breaking 
into  a  slow  amused  smile,  June  lay 
back  in  her  rocker  and  folded  her 
hands  in  mock  gravity. 

"You  needn't  smile  like  that  and 
look  so  grandmotherly;  I  tell  you 
this  is  a  serious  case  and  needs  all 
of  your  best  judgment,  Mam.'  Its 
not  one  of  the  old  kind.  Fm  afraid 
Tm  hit  fair  and  square  this  time." 

"My  dear  boy— is  it  possible?  I 
seem  to  have  a  dim  remembrance  of 
some  four  or  five  similar  confes- 
sions. Fm  afraid  my  faith  in  you 
is  suflfering  a  decline." 

'That's  just  it!  I  want  you  to 
believe  in  me  for  good  and  all, 
June,  that's  why  Fm  telling  you 
about  this  thing.  You  see  Virginia 
Redding  is  so — " 

"O  Stan !  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  have  gone  and  proposed  to 
Miss  Redding  do  you?"  and  June 
sat  up  with  a  start  while  her  face 
lost  all  its  bantering  playfulness. 

"No,  I  haven't  gone  and  pro- 
posed to  Miss  Redding.  That's 
just  where  the  bother  steps  in.     If 
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only  a  fellow  could  pay  court  with- 
out being  dubbed  a  snob !" 

**My  friend,  how  many  times  in 
the  course  of  our  knowing^  each 
other  do  you  want  a  candid  state- 
ment— " 

"Just  drop  the  candid  statement, 
like  a  good  fellow,  and  tell  me  if 
you  think  I  might  succeed  in  find- 
ing favor  in  Miss  Redding's  eyes, 
or  is  she  too  much  a  'fixed  star?' 

"Well  Stan,  if  you  want  my 
honest  opinion — I'm  afraid  youVe 
too  lazy  to  win  any  girl's  favor,  and 
you  know  Miss  Redding's  must  be 
won.  But  try — by  all  means  try! 
You  may  perhaps  forget  your  be- 
setting sin,  and  wake  up  for  once!" 

June's  eyes  sparkled,  and  the 
light  of  mischief  was  beginning  to 
creep  back  again  as  she  watched 
her  companion  slowly  twisting  and 
untwisting  her  bright  silks. 

She  and  Stanley  Morton  had 
been  friends  since  childhood.  They 
had  agreed  and  disagreed  as  chil- 
dren ;  sat  side  by  side  in  the  old 
brown  schoolhouse ;  had  played  at 
lovers  in  their  growing  up  years, 
and  now  at  the  beginning  of  their 
young  man,  and  maidenhood 
thought  they  knew  each  other. 
June  liked  this  careless  youth  who, 
having  discovered  some  of  his  per- 
sonal charms,  was  given  to  vanity, 
because  she  knew  that  in  spite  of 
his  nonchalant  bearing,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  much  sought  after 
by  "the  crowd"  and  aporovcd  of  by 
their  elders,  still  at  heart  he 
was  a  son  that  any  mother 
might  be  proud  of.  Her 
thoughts  slipped  back  to  some 
of  her  girlhood  frolics,  which  this 
brown  eyed  bov  had  shared,  and 
lingered  for  one  long  minute  over  a 
certain  dav  when  she  had  celebrat- 
ed her  sixteenth  birthday.  She  and 
Stan  had  gone  up  to  the  hillside, 
Cflowing  in  autumn  haze  of  gold  and 
crimson  ;  and  there  had  sworn  sol- 
emnly always  to  be  friends,  and  in 


token  of  their  pledge  he  had  gath- 
ered two  tinv  acorns  as  a  symbol  of 
the  strength  and  sturdiness  of  their 
new-made  compact.  A  sigh  slipped 
through  her  lips  as  she  thought 
how  sacredly  she  had  cherished  the 
little  acorn.  She  wondered  if 
Stan  ever  remembered  or  thought 
of  that  day. 

The  little  sigh  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. He  leaned  far  back  in  a  chair,, 
his  hat  brim  well  over  his  eyes  as  he 
watched  the  girl  slowly  pull  her  silk 
through  the  embroidered  leaf  and 
smooth  it  down  with  a  dainty  mo- 
tion. Reachiner  over  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  work  and  said  softlv, 

"Do  vou  remember  some  of  the 
good  times  we  used  to  have  to- 
gether. June?" 

Lifting  her  eyes,  she  met  his 
frank  gaze  though  her  cheeks  sud- 
denly crimsoned  as  she  nodded  her 
head  in  reply. 

"Sometimes  I  wish  the  old  days 
would  come  back ;"  he  continued — 
"the  davs  when  I  used  to  call  you 
'Midget'  and  pull  your  braids,  and 
laueh  when  the  tears  came.  You 
would  erow  so  angry,  and  make 
such  awful  faces  at  me  and  call  me 
Tommy'  because  I  especially  hated 
the  name.  George!  but  it  seems 
only  yesterday  and  you  still  might 
n:ake  faces  at  me  anv  moment." 

^une's  heart  gave  a  responsive 
throb  at  the  recollection,  but  rismg 
quickly  she  folded  her  work. 

'*Xow  Stan — its  quite  time  for 
you  to  go.  You  have  wasted  a 
whole  afternoon  and  have  profited 
nothing.  He  a  good  child  and  take 
your  heart's  sorrows  home,  because 
I  have  an  appointment  with  the 
jB^irls  and  there  is  just  time  to  make 
it." 

I  le  turned  surprised  at  the  quick 
change  of  manner,  though  they 
had  never  stood  on  ceremony  with 
each  other.  Then,  linking  his  arm 
in  hers,  a  smile  playing  about  his- 
mouth,  they  slowly  moved  to  the- 
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steps  where,  bending  over  her  in 
the  old  leasing  tone  he  said, 

**How  do  you  know  I  have  profit- 
ed nothing?  I've  been  watching^ 
your  industry,  and  recalling  some 
of  your  wholesome  lessons  of  the 
past,  and  thinking  ht>w  very  pretty 
you  arc  all  the  afternoon.*' 

'*Do  you  want  me  to  make  faces 
at  you  this  minute?'*  June  asked 
severely. 

'*DoTrt  care  if  you  do/'  smiled  the 
boy  as  he  sauntered  down  the  path 
turning  to  lift  his  hat  to  her  as  the 
gate  clicked  behind  him, 

**It's  a  thousand  pities  that  boy 
doesn't  have  to  dig  for  his  bread 
and  butter.  It  would  be  the  mak- 
ing of  a  much  nobler  man/'  She 
slowly  turned  towards  the  house, 
"I  wonder— if  Stan  really  and  truly 
loves  Virginia  Redding!  Well,  1 
hope  she  makes  a  man  of  him.** 
Meantime  Stanley  Morton  was 
slowly  walking  with  a  hea[)  of  puz- 
zling questions  chasing  through 
his  brain.  **I  wonder  why  June 
doesn't  take  one  of  her  many  beaux 
and  settle  down.  I — George  1  Vd 
give  ni}-  best  horse  to  know  where 
her  heart  strays.  Fine  girl !  Aye  ! 
one  of  the  best  on  earth.  Shell 
make  sonic  man  happy.  Whew !" 
softly  whistled  the  young  gentle- 
man as  the  strength  of  a  new  idea 
almost  dazed  him !  '*That  is  an 
idea!  E  Fiurihus  Umim — Out  of 
many -one.*  I  believe  you*ve 
thumped  your  besetting  sin — didn't 
she  call  it?^ — a  %^ery  hard  rap  old 
fellow,  and  have  just  begun  to  live, 
but — well  I  truly  had  never  thought 
until  this  minute  that  little  June 
might  be  th4!  one/* 

September  slipped  away  and  Oc- 
tober folded  the  just  and  the  unjust 
alike  in  the  mystic  spell  of  her  cool 
crispy  mornings,  bright  sunny 
noons  and  frost  sprinkled  evenings. 
During  these  perfect  days  when  a 
flurry  of  snow  would  leave  the 
mountain  tops  white  and  gleaming 


ami  the  sun  would  smile  in  a  self- 
satisfied  way  as  he  shot  his  radiant 
beams  at  Old  Earth,  Stanley  Mor- 
ton and  Virginia  Redding  were 
cultivating  a  very  pleasant  friend- 
ship. 

The  ''crowd''  was  delighted  and 
took  especial  pains  to  privately  pal 
each  of  the  interested  individuals 
on  the  back  and  playfully  hint  ol 
the  "might  he's.'*  But  they  were 
somewhat  mystified  at  tlie  reception 
their  good  wishes  received. 

June  Carew  had  planned  a  Hal- 
loween party  to  which  all  of  the 
crowd  were  bidden.  Ghostly  Jack- 
O'lanterns  glowed  from  dusky  cor- 
ners bathing  roonih  and  merry- 
makers alike  in  golden  hues.  Ev- 
erywhere was  shadow,  gloamings, 
softest  twilight  or  blank  darkness 
that  mocked  at  any  who  had  not 
courage  to  try  his  fate  in  lU  gloom 
wrapped  mysteries. 

A  pretty  retreat  was  established 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  on  the  up- 
per landing.  It's  soft  light  re- 
vealed festoons  of  falling  leaves, 
crcc]>ing  vines  and  leaf  strewn  car- 
pet. (/)ne  single  goblin,  plainly  oV 
Jack-o  descension,  guarded  this 
ncx)k.  In -an  obscure  corner  a  long 
oval  mirror  stood  ready  to  reveal 
the  face  of  one*s  tardy  lover  if 
only  she  had  courage  to  light  a  sin- 
gle taper  and  look  within  the  glass. 

June  had  slipped  awa>  from  the 
crowd  and  was  curled  up  m  a  big 
chair  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway, 
with  a  face  full  of  wistful  longing. 
She  had  a  foolish  big  desire  to  run 
up  stairs  and  peep  into  the  fateful 
mirror.  She  knew  it  was  silly,  but 
her  heart  cried  out  for  somethitig — 
something— she  hardly  knew  what. 
At  last,  giving  up  the  struggle,  she 
stole  up  the  steos  and  almost  be  fore- 
she  knew  it,  had  lighted  her  taper 
and  was  gazing  at  her  own  pretty 
reflection.  She  sighed  and  stood  a 
moment  in  dreamy  silence  when 
suddenly  she  was  start  led  into  full' 
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consciousness,  for  there — in  one 
corner  of  the  mirror — the  features 
growing  more  clear,  distinct,  and 
real  with  each  heart  beat,  was  the 
smiling  face  of  Stanley  Morton. 
She  shrank  back  with  a  little  gasp 
of  real  fear  and  almost  tumbled 
into  the  the  arms  of  the  young 
gentleman  himself.  His  eyes  were 
full  of  tenderness  as  he  gathered 
her  two  small  hands  in  his  and 
whispered, 

"Make  it  the  real  thing,  little 
girl,  and  say  you  love  me." 

But  June  a  sudden  flame  of  an- 
ger sweeping  over  her — now  that 
she  had  caught  her  breath,  and  had 
proved  her  scare  false  snatched  her 
hands  free  and  with  blazing  eyes 
faced  him, 

"Stanley  Morton,  I  hate  you." 

Then  turning  swiftly  she  crossed 
the  passage  and  was  lost  down  the 
back  stairs  into  the  region  of  the 
deserted  kitchen. 

"Why  did  he  play  with  me.  If  he 
only  knew — if  he  only  knew,"  she 
moaned. 

Stanley  Morton  sat  down  on  the 
top  step  with  a  muttered  exclama- 
tion of  wrath.  lie  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  struck  by  a  cyclone  when  he 
had  anticipated  a  foretaste  of  heav- 
en. "Why  is  it,"  he  growled,  "you 
never  know  where  to  find  a  wo- 
man? And  what  under  the  big 
creation  does  June  hate  me  for?" 
It  was  more  than  he  could  answer. 
Thus  while  two  hearts  were  puz- 
zling over  each  other  the  fairies 
and  goblins  were  leading  the  gay 
October,  all  decked  in  his  gor- 
geous garlands,  out  and  away — into 
the  past — where  he  could  wander 
at  will  into  oblivion. 

So  the  days  slipped  by  and  De- 
cember covered  all  things  in  a 
blanket  of  white.  Each  day  saw 
Virginia  and  Stanley  firmer  friends 
than  before.  The  crowd  fully  ex- 
pected   an    announcement   of    their 


betrothal.  One  snowy  morning 
Stan  sauntered  into  the  family  sit- 
ting room  where  his  sister  sat  read- 
ing. "I  say,  Yetta,  why  couldn't 
you  give  some  sort  of  a  party  or 
something  ?" 

"For  any  special  occasion,  little 
boy?"  she  asked  as  she  laid  down 
her  book. 

"Oh,  no !  Only  a  sort  of  an  an- 
nouncement I'd  like  to  make — and 
something  that  will  bring  the  whole 
crowd  together — though  you  need- 
n't include  that  in  the  invitation." 

With  a  sisterly  pat  on  the  smooth 
brown  head  she  said,  "So  he  doesn't 
want, to  be  teased  about  his  sweet- 
heart' doesn't  he?  Well,  he  just 
shan't  if  his  sister  can  help  it!" 

Stan  caught  and  held  the  soft 
fingers  as  he  laughed,  "Now,  sis,  I 
don't  care  a  button  for  all  the  teas- 
ing you  could  ever  imagine.  Just 
say  you'll  have  this  affair  Christ- 
mas day  and  my  happiness  will  be 
complete." 

"Why,  yes,  I  suppose  we  can;  I 
really  believe  we  will  all  enjoy  a 
party." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the 
crowd  was  invited  to  the  Morton 
home  for  Christmas  night. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening, 
snowy  and  white,  and  the  crowd 
came  for  fun.  As  they  were  ush- 
ered into  the  spacious  hall  each 
cauerht  the  Christmas  spirit  from 
the  beautiful  surroundings.  Holly 
everywhere,  and  hanging  from  the 
hall  lamp  boldly  challenging  all 
comers,  was  a  great  cluster  of  white 
berried  mistletoe  with  its  pale  green 
leaves. 

The  young  people  gathered  in 
the  cosy  library  for  preliminary 
numbers  and  it  was  here  that  Stan- 
ley undertook  to  make  his  an- 
nouncement. 

"I  say,  boys  and  girls!  listen  to 
me;  I  want  to  announce  a  very 
happy  event, — " 

"Oh     hear,    wait  a   minute,  son. 
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until  \  ir^^a  comes  in  so  she  can 
share  tlfe  congratulations."  cried 
the  irrepressible  one  of  the  crowd. 

**Be  still,  you!"  warned  the  ora- 
tor. "Let  me  finish  mv  stor>\  I 
wan*t  to  tell  you  of  the  engagement 
of  Miss  Virginia  Redding  and  my 
old  chum,  Paul  Stoddard.  The- 
have  kept  all  this  a  secret  unni  Paul 
should  have  finished  his  course  at 
colleee,  and  could  come  home. 
Never  mind  how  I  found  out  about 
it.  I've  known  it  for  some  time. 
The  dear  bov  came  from  the  East 
last  night  and  I've  had  a  private  in- 
terview with  the  reunited  pair,  this 
very  day,  and  thev've  promised  to 
join  us  tonight  if  youll  all  remem- 
ber your  bringing  up  and  not  gape 
and  stare.  And  please  limit  your 
Questions  to  ten  a  breath." 

There  was  a  tremendous  out- 
burst of  applause  at  the  finish  and 
ever\'hody  began  to  speak  at  once. 

"I  move  you,"  cried  some  one, 
"that  we  make  these  culprits  suffer 
for  this  tremendous  imposition.*' 
"Them  is  all  our  sentiments!'' 
wheezed  the  irrepressible  one. 

"I  propose,''  said  a  romantic 
girl,  "that  we  prepare  a  throne  and 
seat  these  two  thereon  while  we 
choose  partners  and  two  by  two  ap- 
proach on  bended  knee  to  offer  our 
congratulations." 

"Hear!  Hear!"  chorused  the 
crowd. 

Then  "Friends!  Romans!  Coun- 
trymen !"  cried  their  host  springing 
upon  a  low  footstool  and  sweeping 
the  room  with  one  glance,  "let  us 
not  forget  our  social  obligations, 
but  proceed  in  all  stateliness  to  pre- 
pare for  the  grand  ceremonial. 
And  I  know  very  well  who  will  be 
my  partner,  if  I  can  find  her."  he 
muttered  as  he  mixed  with  his 
chattering  guests. 

Stan's  little  footstool  oration  had 


had  a  double  purpose.  His  quick 
survey  of  the  room  had  tailed  to 
show  him  June,  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  setting  out  to  find  her. 

When  Tune  had  fairly  grasped 
the  meaning  of  Stanley's  words 
her  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat. 
She  felt  she  must  get  away  from 
the  noise,  that  she  might  listen  to 
its  happy  Ihrobbings.  Catching  up 
a  big  white  shawl,  it  was  only  a  sec- 
ond until  she  found  herself  in  the 
bright  crisp  night  under  an  old  wal- 
nut tree  on  the  lawn. 

"Oh  June!  Fune!  you  are  a  sad 
little  excuse  for  a  lady.  Why  its 
positvely  scandalous  for  you  to  feel 
as  you  do."  But,  spite  of  the  severe 
renrimandinir.  her  heart  san^  joy- 
ously on  and  her  cheeks  flushed 
with  the  great  weight  of  happiness 
that  seemed  to  press  about  her. 

And  thus  it  was  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  bov  as  he  came  toward  her. 
Moving  swiftly  he  reached  her  side 
and  taking  one  trembling  hand  he 
whispered, 

"June,  sav  you  forgive  all  my 
sins  and  shortcomings  and  let's  be 
friends." 

And  Tune!  well,  no  need  to  tell! 
.\  verv  smilv  moon  slyly  winked  at 
old  Madam  Earth  when  no  one  was 
looking  and  kindly  refrained  from 
peeping  under  the  sheltering  wal- 
nut tree,  where  two  happy  young 
hearts  learned  the  old,  old,  story. 

**I  knew  vou  were  mine,  sweet- 
heart, the  dav  you  lectured  me 
about  'besetting  sins'  and  I've  ached 
to  tell  vou  so  ever  since." 

**r.ut  Oh!  Stan—" 

"Wvcr  miiul,  little  girl, 

'The    first    the    worst,    the    socond    the 

same. 
The   last   the   best   of  iiH   the   game.'  " 

He  cried  gailv.  "I've  got  vnu  for 
keeps,  sweetheart,  and  that  means 
it  will  be  for-ever  and  ever." 
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BREAD    AND    BREAD    MAKING. 


The  ftrst  and  most  important  thing: 
In  cooking  ia  always  lo  ha%e  good 
bread.  The  labor  of  makings  poor 
bread  Is  jtiat  about  the  same  as  that 
of  making  g-ood  bread.  Certain  eon- 
ditloDs  bring  certain  results^  and  If 
the  conditions  for  good  bread  are  c^are- 
fuUy  observed,  the  result  will  always 
be  the  same.  It  is  .the  poettlve  duty 
of  every  housekeeper  to  And  out  thefl^ 
conditions  and  see  that  they  are  proii- 
eriy  obaened.  When  the  promised  re- 
faults  are  obtained^  there  ts  no  need 
of  one  crumb  t.>t  bread  being  w^isted, 
for  the  crunfibs  frtmi  cutting  bread < 
and  all  pieces  of  stale  bread,  'nay  be 
lised  In  various  ways*  some  of  wbicrh 
have  been  given  and  others  will  fal- 
low* VVhen  we  consider  the  amount  of 
labor  It  takes  to  produce  bread,  from 
the  time  the  seed  Is  sown,  until  the 
baking  and  cutting  is  linlshed,  the  vftl* 
ue  of  bread  should  be  appreciated  too 
much  to  have  any  of  It  thrown  aw^ay 
or  even  fed  to  anlmalR  From  nn 
economical  standpoint  there  are  cheap 
er  fooda  for  animals.  Economy  should 
be  observed  in  all  our  performances* 
If  we  do  not  need  it,  on  oor  ow^n  ac- 
count, there  are  many  who  are  In 
need  and  wc  are  responsible  through 
the  teachings  of  our  Savior  that  none 
w*ithin  our  know'ledge  suffer  for  food, 
clothing  or  shelter;  or  a  knowledge  of 
His  gospel. 

Flour. 

Bread  made  from  whole  w^heat  flour 
Is  accepted  as  the  standard  for  health 
and  nutritive  value,  other  kinds  for 
variety  and  individual  needa.  Wheal 
la  composed  of  a  hard,  Ihln  outer 
(Loat  (or  bran),  a  soft  lit t If  inner  lay- 
er of  cells*  and  a  central  white  *sub- 
stance  chiefly  cnmpf>sed  of  starch.  The 
inner  coat  is  the  richest  part  ot  the 
grain  fn  nitrogen,  and  furnishes  the 
food  for  muscle,  bone  and  brain.  The 
whiter  the  flour  the  less  nutritious  the 
bread,  hence  the  cravlnjf  for  meat  by 
persons  who  live  on  w^hlte  bread. 
With  delicate  children,  and  in  some 
instances  when  the  digestive  organs 
are  weak*  the  bran  portion  is  too 
s?t1mulatlng  and  It  Irritates  the  diges- 
tive organs  so  that  the  food  passes 
on  too  soon — before  assimilation  is 
completed.  Many  young  and  grow- 
ing children  suffer  from  lack  of  the 
mineral  matter  CH*niflined  In  the  outer 
portion  of  the  wheat,  and  grow  up  with 
-defective    teeth   and   bones  and   weak 


tissues  and  muscles.  To  supply  thbi 
needed  element  tor  children  with 
whom  the  coarse  fjour  does  not  agree* 
bran  may  be  soaked  four  or  five  houin 
then  brought  to  a  bolt,  strained  and 
thickened  with  corn  starch  or  white 
flour:  seasoned  with  salt  or  sugar  as 
preferred,  cooled  in  moulds  or  cups 
and  eaten  with  new  milk  or  cream* 
This  furnishes  a  good  dessert  for  bratn 
workers  or  those  who  have  weakened 
nerves* 

Whole  Wheat  Br«ad. 

In  such  cases  ihc  bran  may  be 
soaked  In  warm  water  for  some  time 
and  the  water  used  In  makimi  the 
bread. 

Self  raised  or  Salt  Rrsinq  bread 
may  be  made  from  bran  water  by 
keeping  the  mixture  quite  warm  until 
it  begins  to  ferment  or  w^ork»  whlcJi 
will  be  in  from  four  to  six  hours  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  and  uniformity 
of  heat^  A  much  higher  temperature 
is  required  than  for  yeast  batter*  When 
the  top  of  the  bran  and  water  fs  cov- 
ered with  fine  foam*  strain  quickly 
Into  a  can.  pitcher  or  bowl  that  has 
been  scalded,  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
anything  that  would  sour,  add  half  a 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  thjclten  with 
warm  flour  to  a  batter  that  will  run 
from  the  spoon*  There  should  be  a 
quart  of  batter*  Cover  and  keep  warm 
until  the  batter  has  Increased  about 
one-half  Its  bulk.  The  odor  may  be- 
come ofTenstve  If  the  batter  Is  allowed 
to  rise  t<.to  long  but  still  good  bread 
will  result.  Have  ready  a  pan  of  warm 
ftour,  pour  in  the  risen  batter,  add  a 
level  teaspoon  of  salt,  a  pint  of  warm 
water  or  milk  and  knead  quickly  so 
that  the  dough  will  not  become  coM: 
make  Into  loaves,  put  Into  greaaed 
pans,  cover  and  set  In  a  warm  place 
to  rise  until  the  loaves  are  double  thetr 
size.  Bake  immediately  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  one  hour.  Self  rising  bread  In 
more  easily  digested  than  yeast  bread 
and  may  be  made  by  using  one  third 
whole  wheat  liour. 

Brown    Bread. 

Make  a  sponge  (  a  sponge  is  a  thick 
batter*)  To  one  pint  of  milk  add  a 
pint  of  quite  warm  water*  hall  a  tea- 
spoon of  salt*  one  cup  of  yeast:  stfr  in 
three  pints  of  %vhole  wheat  flour  and 
beat  for  five  minutes,  cover  and  set 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise.     When  light, 
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wliich  will  be  in  about  tbree  hours. 
«,dd  flufflcierit  white  flour  to  make  a 
Boft  dough,  work  it  well  with  a  »poon 
and  put  Into  greased  pana.  One  \%mt 
pana  should  be  used.  Thla  amount 
win  make  three  loaves,  L«t  rise  un- 
til one  and  one- half  the  aiie  at  first. 
Bake  three  Quarters  of  an  hour  In  a 
moderate  oven-  Turn  loaves  at  once 
Jrom   pan  and  cool   without  covering. 

Brown   Bread   Ko,  2. 

Scald  a  cup  of  tornmeal  by  pouring: 
on  enough  boillnif  water  to  make  a  thin 
m»^sh,  QT  \ise  any  kind  of  mush  left 
from  breakfast,  add  a  cup  of  yeast  and 
'One  quart  of  warm  water.  «tir  in  two 
quarts  of  ivhole  wheat  flour,  beat  ten 
TTilnutefi,  add  sufficient  while  flour  to 
Icn^ad  to  a  soft  dou^h.  let  rise  until  11 
beg^in?  to  look  spongy.  Mold  Into 
loavea  by  using  melted  butter  or  water. 

All  whole  wheal  bread  is  tasteless 
ajid  soon  becomea  dry  if  too  much  flour 
ta  used,  and  loses  its  sweetness  if  It 
works  too  much. 

White  Bread. 

Kqual  parts  of  milk  and  water  or  all 
water  may  be  used.  One  cup  of  yeast 
and  one  level  tcaj^poon  of  salt  to  one 
quart  of  water,  add  flour  slowly  beat- 
ing all  Ihe  time  until  you  have  a  stiff 
dou^h.  then  knead  this  doueh  until  it 
tiecomes  elastic*  and  free  from  sticki- 
ness. Let  rise  until  ll^ht,  knead  again 
and  let  rise,  then  mould  into  small 
loaves  and  bake  forty-five  minutes. 


French  Roils. 

One  quart  of  new  milk  or  skim  tnllk 
wUh  a  tablespoon  of  melted  butter, 
one  cup  of  veiist,  and  one  level  tea- 
spoon of  salt,  add  flour  to  make  a 
thkk  sponge,  beat  well.  Let  stand 
over  night;  add  two  beaten  eggs,  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  knead  well  Into 
a  soft  dough,  let  rise  very  light.  Take 
part  at  a  time  on  a  board,  roll  to  one 
half  an  inch  thick,  spread  lightly 
with  melted  butter,  cut  with  cutter  size 
of  tomiito  can.  fold  half  over  and  lay 
on  buttered  pans  so  they  will  not  touch 
each  other,  brush  the  tops  with  melt* 
ei  butter  let  rise  very  light  and  bake 
to  a  tight  brown.  They  are  better 
warmed  over  than  when  flrsi  done.  If 
dry  or  baked  hard  sp inkle  with  cold 
water  before  warming.  The  same  kind 
of  dough  may  be  used  for  cinnamon 
rolls  by  spreading  on  cinnamon  and 
sugar  after  the  melted  butter  and 
rolling  same  as  Jelly  roll,  then  cut  with 
sharp  knife.  Bake  same  as  rolls  not 
to  tovch  each  other. 

Make  buns  same  by  adding  currants 
and  sugar. 

Yeast. 

Boll  three  potatoes  In  one  quart  of 
water.  When  very  soft,  mash  in  the 
winter  tn  w^hlch  they  were  boiled,  add 
one  cup  of  flour  while  hot  and  two 
tablespoons  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt.  When  cooked  aufficiently  add  one 
half  yeai^t  cake  soaked  In  a  little  warm 
water.  This  will  keep  for  three  dajrs 
and  will  raise  bread  more  quickly  than 
ordinary  yeasty 


OFFICERS'  NOTES 


J  una  ConferencQ. 

The  annual  conferenoe  of  the  M.  I. 
A.  will  convene  In  Salt  Lake  City,  June 
S.  %,  n,  ISOS. 

The  Y,  L.  M.  L  A,  offlcers*  meeting 
will  be  held  Friday,  June  S,  at  10  a.  m.. 
Sulurday.  June  S.  at  1ft  a.  m.  and  2  p. 
m.,    in   the  Assembly   Hall. 

The  omrers  of  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  and  T. 
M.  M.  I.  A.  will  meet  In  conjoint  sea» 
sion  Sundav,  June  10^  at  ^^  st-  ni.  in  the 
ABsenibty  HalU 

Genera)  ron joint  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  Tabernacle  Sunday  at  2  p. 
m.  and  7  p.  m. 

Friday  afternoon  and  evening,  June 
8,  will  be  devoted  to  field  day  sports 
at  Caldei^s  Park  beginning  at   2  p.  m, 

9         9* 

It  Is  most  earnestly  desired  that  as 
many  of  our  officers  and  members  as 
can  make  it  possible  will  be  In  attend- 
ance at  thia  conference.  Eneh  year  the 
*ITects  of  our  annual  conference  are 
more  far-reaching.     The  responsibility 


of  carrying  back  to  slakes  and  local 
wards  the  spirit  of  encouragement  re* 
ceived  is  very  great  If  only  a  few  stake 
officers  attend.  Let  Stake  Presidents 
make  every  effort  to  come  themselves 
and  bring  their  counselors,  secretaries 
and  other  officers  and  F^ovne  of  their 
aids.  Department  meetings  will  be 
held  again  this  year  and  Items  of  inter- 
est to  the  different  ofllces  In  each  as- 
sociation will  be  discussed  and  ques- 
tions answered  Hence  the  necessity 
of  more  than  one  officer  t>elng  in  at- 
tendance. 

Stake  Presidents  should  also  advise 
their  local  ward  presidents  to  come  to 
conference.  It  is  In  our  ward  associa- 
tions that  we  make  our  progress  and 
the  beneflta  of  the  instruction  received 
will  be  manifest  there  If  they  have 
some  one  come  to  receive  It.  Some  of 
our  stakes  ^re  makin'''  special  efforts, 
by  f^lvlnif  enterlalnments.  etc.  to  raise 
the  funds,  to  send  a  representative 
from  each  local  ward  to  conference. 
We    encourage    them    In    their    effort i 
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and  feel  they  Thrill  b&  repaid  by  the  add* 
ed  atren^ih  arid  Interest  taken  In  M,  L 
A*  work  the  coming  season. 

But  all  stakes  cannot  yet  f^eiid  10^ a  1 
representatives  and  to  such  vve  feel  to 
reaiih  out  encoura>?efTient  to  send  some 
df  their  stake  officerB  that  they  may 
be  benefited.  Tho  future  shall  make 
possible  th&  i^cntlltig^  of  a  lar^^r  num- 
ber of  yotir  workers  and  God  will  bless 
to  your  advancement  now  the  coming 
of  the  few  you  can  send. 

•      *      •       i 

Some  of  o  Jr  ofllcers  mav  have  ques* 
lions  they  desire  answered  at  our  offl- 
ters'  metlnffs.  1o  avoid  confusion  they 
will  please  send  them  to  Secretary  Ann 
M.  Cannon,  Constitution  Building,  in 
writing,  that  they  may  retelve  proper 
attention. 

■     ■     «     ft 

Offieers  cominif  to  conference  who 
have  no  plarea  ut  which  to  stay  will 
be  cared  for  by  the  committee  on  en- 
tertainment. Announcements  will  be 
made  at  each  meetinif. 

SUMMER   MEETINGS. 

That  greater  opportunity  may  be  fifiv- 
en  to  stake  uiid  loi^al  officers  for  car- 
rying ojt  original  Ideas  suited  to  their 
localities  no  summer  course  of  les- 
sons for  the  Y.  L.  M*  I.  A,  will  be  J!iv- 
en  bv  the  General  Board  this  season. 
It  ia  not  Intended  that  the  associations 
adjourn,  but  rather  that  they  plan  their 
own  meetings  for  the  simmer  months. 

Stakes  that  find  it  dimcult  to  con- 
tinue in  reffular  session  throuKh  the 
warm  weather  mii?ht  have  their  asso- 
ciations meet  oiice  a  month  in  testi- 
mony meelinf;  lo  keep  alive  the  M.  1-  A. 
Spirit.  It  wili  be  easier  to  start  on  the 
winter's  work  with  enthusiasm  and  a 
full  attendance  if  yoij  keep  some  hold 
on   your  members  during   the  summer. 

If  any  course,  or  part  of  a  course*  of 
last  winter's  work  has  been  omitted  it 
couJd  be  Hntished  thl»  summer.  Some 
associations  find  thii  Ethical  le^son^ 
particularly  suitable  for  the  summer 
time  as  the"  do  not  call  for  auch  ear- 
nest siudv  aa  some  of  the  theoloi^lcal 
and  literary  s  'bjects.  Numerous  top- 
ka  of  Interest  will  be  fo md  In  the 
eouTFe?  In  this  department  published 
in  the  Jo  jrnal,  1905-6.  **ln  the  Realm 
Of  Girlhood:  1904-&,  **Elhlca  for  Youn^ 
Girls:"  l»02-a,  1>aRea  and  Proprieties 
of  Good    !?ocletv." 

Let  soclabljty  be  the  keynote  In 
planning  your  Rummer  outline.  Why 
not  meet  occasloniilly  at  the  homes  of 
members  In  a  social  way?  You  might, 
for  variety*  have  a  sewing  meeting 
now  and  then  and  cultivate  the  lost  art 
of  conversation.  If  you  have  any  re- 
frefihments,  let  them  be  of  the  sim- 
plest kind. 

Why  not  spend  an  evening  readinic 
from  the  works  of  one  Of  the  great 
liuthors  vou  have  been  studying?  You 
cannot  ffet  too  familiar  with  them. 
With  musical   numbers  great  pleasure 


and  profit  may  be  thus  derived*  An 
association  recently  nad  a  "Ben  Hur" 
evening  at  which  the  author's  reasona 
for  writing  the  book*  Its  Influence,  and 
selections  read  proved  vastly  IntereBt- 
Ingf.  Or,  no  end  of  miscellaneous  pro- 
grams may  be  arranged  with  the  tal- 
ent in  each  local  association.  May  you 
find  both  pleasure  and  profit  In  your 
Slimmer  meetings, 

M.  I,  A»  Hiitory, 

As  many  of  our  othcers  know  a  his- 
tory of  the  Y,  L.,  M,  L  A,  was  besun 
aome  five  years  ago  and  stake  and 
ward  histories  were  sent  in  to  the  hla* 
turlan,  Sister  Siiea  Young  Gates,  from 
which  she  was  to  eompile  the  duifiL, 
Sickness  prevented  the  comnletion  of 
the  work  and  it  was  necessary  to  lay 
It  aside  for  a  time.  Now»  however^  the 
hook  Is  heirtsr  brought  to  completion  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  General  Board  that  It  will  be  In 
the  bands  of  our  stakes  and  wards  this 
year*  The  Mutual  Improvement 
cause  has  grown  so  In  recent  years 
that  it  has  been  found  Impossible  to 
Include  in  this  volume  the  history  of 
the  wards;  b.tt  the  Hems  given  m  the 
ward  histories  sent  in  have  been  used 
In  compiling  the  histories  of  the  stakes^ 

It  is  desired  thar  the  sketches  of 
the  various  slakes  be  brought  ijp  to 
date.  For  this  reason  the  former 
sketches  have  been  returned  to  the 
varlou.^  stakes  with  Instructions  to 
bring  the  history  up  to  date.  brieRy* 
Please  do  thitj  at  once,  stake  presi- 
dents, aTid  return  the  sketch  lo  the 
historian.  The  material  arranged  In 
these  sketches  Is  very  precious.  If  11 
were  lost  It  would  take  weeks  of  labor 
imd  research  to  get  It  together  ag^in. 
With  the  history  of  each  atake  the  pic^ 
lure  of  the  first  president  of  the  stake 
is  wanted.  Stakes  that  have  not  al- 
ready sent  in  the  photograph  of  their 
first  president  will  do  so  at  once. 

New  stakes,  orKanized  since  the  bls- 
tory  was  begim,  will  kindly  send  in 
their  sketches  and  the  picture  of  theJr 
first  president. 

With  the  assistance  of  our  officers  In 
gathering  the  remaining  history  to 
bring  ojr  items  to  dale,  we  hope  to^ 
have  our  history  In  the  hands  of  the 
publisher  within  the  next  few  months. 
It  will  prove  of  great  Interest  to  our 
assoclalions  and  we  are  striving  to^ 
keep  the  price  of  the  volume  under 
%\JHi  and  within  the  reach  of  alL 

Conjoint  M,  \*  Conferenc^t 
have  been  visited  by  members  of    tbs 
General  Board  as  follows: 

March  18th,  Simmit-^  Agnes  S. 
Campbell,  B.  F.  Grant,  Salt  Lake-- 
Counselor  Mae  T.  Nystrom,  R.  C 
Badger,  D.  M,  Todd.  Ploneer^ — Coun* 
seior  R  ittt  M.  Fox,  JuUa  M,  Brfxen. 
Elen  Wallace,  Thoa.  Hull.  Liberty^- 
President  Martha  H,  TIngey.  Eleik 
Wallace.  B.  S,  Hinckley, 
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cli:anline:5S  is  nelxt  to 
godliness. 


Beaut  jbl 


Much  effort  has  been 
put  forth  to  awaken 
public  interest  in  regard 
to  cleaning  up  and 
!>eai!tifying  some  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  world.  A  quick  response 
has  not  always  been  obtained,  but 
time  and  patience  win,  and  some 
places  now  boast  a  great  improve- 
ment  Here  in  our  Rocky  Moun- 
tain home,  where  nature  has  done 
so  much,  it  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not 
do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  her. 
Some  towns  do  present  a  much 
neater  appearance  thaii  others,  but 
there  are  none  but  what  can  im- 
prove. 


Dutiei 

for  all. 


dressed 


Entering  the  hall  of  one 
of  our  large  buildings  a 
few  days  ago,  I  encoun- 
tered two  elegantly 
ladies.  Each  carried  a 
large  sheet  of  paper,  and  before 
emerging  on  the  street,  each  al- 
lowed it  to  flutter  carelessly  to  the 
floor.  A  little  girl  on  the  elevator 
picked  them  up,  took  them  out  and 
put  them  in  a  box  along  the  tdg^  of 
the  sidewalk  kept  for  waste  paper. 
How  easy  for  the  women  them- 
selves to  have  done  that!  But  of 
course  they  never  thought. 

When  little  more  than  a  child,  I 
remember  reading  a  letter  from  a 
student  in  Ann  Arbor.  He  spoke 
of  tlie  exquisite  cleanliness  of  the 
place  and  what  a  joy  it  was.  He 
said  he  could  not  at  first  see  how  it 
could  remain  so ;  it  was  like  a  beau- 
tiful new  house  in  perfect  order  for 
the  reception  of  guests.  But  when, 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  he  saw  a 
child  pick  a  piece  of  paper  from  the 
sidewalk,  and  carry  it  nearly  a 
square  to  deposit  it  in  a  rubbish 
box,  his  understanding  was  quick* 
ened,  and  he  marveled  no  more. 

Now,  that  is  the  point  at  which 
we  wish  to  arrive.  One  person 
alone  in  a  community  cannot  bring 
about  the  desired  result.  True  he 
can  do  much.  But  it  is  onlv  when 
all  try  to  keep  the  place  beautiful 
that  the  perfect  result  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  is  the  duty  of  each 
Dtttifs  of  tb«  family  to  keep  the  home 
Tenaot  clean  and  beautiful.  No 
man  is  too  poor  to  keep 
his  place  clear  of  weeds  and  rub- 
bish. And  no  one  should  excuse 
himself  for  living  in  a  place  that  is 
run  down  and  dirty  because  he 
rents  from  some  one  else.  The 
filth  left  by  tenants  has  caused  dis- 
may in  the  heart  of  many  a  land 
owner ;  and,  too»  the  neglect  of  ten- 
ants in  general  prevents  most  land- 
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lords  from  beautifying^  their  prop- 
erty to  any  gjeat  extent.  Often  the 
lawn  and  trees  to  say  nothing^  of 
flowers,  are  permitted  to  die  for  lack 
of  a  little  care,  when  ten  minutes  a 
day  would  keep  them  alive  and 
flourishing.  The  wilful  waste  and 
selfishness  begotten  in  the  charac- 
ters of  many  renters  is  to  me  the 
most  potent  argument  against  liv- 
ing in  a  rented  house.  Heaven 
shield  us  from  the  habit  of  neglect- 
ing to  do  what  is  right,  simply  be- 
cause some  one  else  may  be  benefit- 
ed by  the  act. 

In  our  communities  most  heads 
of  families  seek  to  buy  their  own 
homes.  While  this  may  tend  to  the 
building  of  less  imposing  structures, 
it  is  certainly  to  be  commended. 
And  while  with  some  people  a  small 
house  adjoining  may  make  a  loca- 
tion less  desirable,  the  majority  of 
clear-headed  men  and  women  will 
not  find  fault  if  the  place  be  well 
kept.  Indeed  the  small  house  sur- 
rounded with  beautiful  flowers, 
grass  and  trees  is  often  the  most  in- 
viting and  homelike. 

There  are  some  duties 
Duties  of  the  which  devolve  upon  ev- 
Individual.     ery      property      owner, 

and  they  should  be  ful- 
filled to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The 
side-walk  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition.  An  excellent  one  is  made 
by  placing  first  a  layer  of  **slag" 
from  the  smelter,  of  crushed  rock 
or  coarse  gravel,  and  then  a  layer 
of  fine  gravel.  Or  it  may  be  made 
of  coal  ashes ;  they  will  pack  hard 
and  firm  after  being  wet  and  the 
neighbors  will  generally  be  glad  to 
let  a  boy  have  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  his  mother's 
side-walk.  If  the  walk  is  paved,  it 
should  be  swept  at  least  once  a  day. 
I  am  told  that  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
the  laws  make  it  imperative  that  the 
occupants  of  the  houses  sweep  to 
the  center  of  the  street  twice  each 


day,  and  that  much  of  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  city  is  due  to  this. 

No  rubbish  should  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  yard.  Tin  cans 
are  one  of  the  worst  things  to  har- 
bor disease  germs;  they  should  be 
buried  if  the  city  does  not  provide 
a  place  for  disposing  of  them. 

Out-houses  should  be  cleaned 
often.  The  refuse  from  barns  and 
corrals  should  be  hauled  to  the 
farming  districts  where  it  can  be 
spread  upon  the  earth  and  plowed 
in  as  a  fertilizer. 

Fruit  trees  should  be  sprayed  and 
pruned  at  the  proper  season  and 
shade  trees  trimmed  high  enough 
that  the  hats  of  passers-by  may  not 
be  interfered  with. 

Weeds  should  be  hoed  down  and 
burned  before  the  seed  ripens. 
Dandelions,  while  there  is  some- 
thing of  beauty  and  poetry  con- 
nected with  them,  are  not  likely  to 
become  extinct  in  our  country ;  and 
one  garden,  if  allowed  to  grow 
them  unhindered,  is  enough  to  seed 
the  country  for  miles  around. 

Now  as  to  the  planting  of  flow- 
ers. Much  or  little  can  be  spent 
upon  them.  A  few  cents  wisely  ex- 
pended for  seeds — alyssum,mi^on- 
ette,  candy-tuft,  nasturtiums,  holly- 
hocks, bachelor's  buttons,  lady- 
slippers,  four-o-clocks,  gilly-flow- 
ers,  castor  beans,  poppies,  zinnias, 
asters,  marigolds,  sweet  peas,  petu- 
nias, pansies  and  daisies — will  well 
repay  the  purchaser.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  the  dear  old  fashioned 
vines,  morning  glories,  maderia, 
wild  cucumber  and  hops,  will  cover 
up  the  fences,  cling  round  the 
porch  posts  and  transform  the  lit- 
tle home  into  a  bower  of  beauty. 

You  say  it  is  too  late 
TooUte.  this  year?  Ah!  no. 
"Never  too  late  to  be- 
gin." Do  what  you  can  this  year, 
and  then  do  more  next.  Most  of 
the  flowers  mentioned  will  do  well 
yet     if    you    give    them    plenty  of 
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water.  To  be  sure  the  petunias 
and  sweet  peas  should  have  been 
planted  some  time  now.  But  the 
sweet  peas  may  be  coaxed  along^  by 
soaking  twenty -four  hours  in  wa- 
ter, then  making  the  trench  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  dropping  in  the 
seed  and  coverinfj  only  to  depth  of 
one  inch  ;  then  when  the  !ittle  plants 
appear,  jjently  coveriuf^  again  and 
so  on  until  the  full  four  inches  have 
been  filled  in.  If  the  petunias  are 
too  late  to  bloom  in  tbe  ^rden. 
take  up  two  or  three  plants  in  pots, 
and  keep  them  in  your  window  next 
winter  to  gladden  the  stormy  days. 
Remember  the  very  fine  seed  should 
be  only  slightly  covered  with  soil, 
A  thin  covering  of  straw  or  branch* 
es  will  help  protect  the  seeds  if  the 
sun  is  hot,  and  kecp'  them  from 
**hakin^/* 

Two  years  ago  a  resolu- 
Dutlci  for  the  tion  was  passed  at  our 

tMA.  Woflwfi  Mutual       Improvement 
Conference,     It  was  as 
follows : 
tk 
5r 
AM 


Be  It  Renolvad  by  the  officers  of  the 
Y»  L,  M,  L  A.  and  T,  M.  M,  L  A.,  here 
lasBetnl^ledi 

That  we  will  ejtert  every  efTort  to 
l>^rs 'kde  the  members  of  our  aasoi:la* 
tlons  to  Join  ua  in  developing  in  the 
|f1le«rU  of  the  KOunR  people  a  aenllment 
5f  reverence  for  sacred  placea  and  ea- 
rcred  thhrifs;  and  to  unite  with  u*r  in 
[refminlnfr  from  talk^  laughter  and 
^U  unseexniy  conduct  in  our  worahtp* 
itig  iiHSembltLges;  and  in  keepinR  all 
o  -r  places  of  wors^hlp  clean^  well  ven- 
tilated and  attraciK'e. 


I-ast  year  reports  were  ^h  en  and 
the  Mutual  Inuprovenient  officers 
resolved  to  ag:ai!i  continue  the 
work ;  the  general  feelinj^  being  that 
much  good  would  result.  It  was 
taken  up  in  our  conventions  iti  the 
atituniTi  antt  the  general  oflficers  are 
much  pleased  with  the  results  ob- 
tained in  some  of  the  Slakes,  But 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  We 
have  ag^rced  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  keep  our  places  of  worship 
**c!ean,  well  ventilated  and  attract- 


ive."    Now  the  question  is  **Have 
we  done  it?" 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  I  heard  a 
woman  say,  "If  we  should  go  out 
into  one  of  our  distant  stakes  and  be 
taken  into  a  meeting  house  as  ill- 
kept  and  dilapidated  as  some  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  we  %vould  set  the 
people  tlown  as  unprogressive ;  and 
we'd  be  likely  to  give  them  a  good 
straight  talk,"  Now,  isn't  that 
true?  And  does  it  apply  to  Salt 
Lake  City  alone?    I  think  not. 

Now.  M  u  t  ual  I  m  pr  o  v  emen  t 
workers,  there  is  a  way  you  can  help 
to  remedy  this ;  and  if  you  remem- 
ber, you  promised  to  do  it.  In  the 
first  place  offer  your  services  to  the 
bishop  of  your  ward.  If  the  janitor 
is  not  paid  enough  so  that  it  can  he 
required  of  him  to  keep  the  place 
clean,  then  organize  and  do  the 
work  yourselves,  A  good  house- 
cleanini^  twice  a  year  will  make  a 
big  improvement.  If  the  money 
for  painting  and  calsomining  can 
not  be  raised  by  giving  entertain- 
ments, do  that  work  yourselves, 
hoys;  and  the  girls  will  do  their 
part  toward  keeping  it  fresh  and 
clean. 

The  floor  should  be  scrubbed,  the 
windows  washed,  the  walls,  pic* 
tures  and  frames  dusted  occasional - 
h^  The  room  should  be  swept  and 
the  seals  dusted  at  least  every  Sat- 
urday. And  what  is  more  import- 
ant even  than  this  is  that  the  doors 
and  windows  should  he  opened 
after  each  meeting  and  pure  air  al- 
lowed to  drive  out  the  impure  left 
by  so  many  people  assembling  to- 
gether. Where  good  ventilation  is 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  a  hoard 
fitted  in  below  the  lower  sash  will 
allow  a  current  of  fresh  air  between 
the  sashes  which  will  materially  aid 
in  the  ventilating. 

The  light  and  fires  should  be 
care  full  V  attended  to.  And  in 
summer  the  comfort  of  an  assembly 
is  greatly  increased  by  having  wire 
screens  on  the  doors  and  win<Iows- 
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The  aisles  may  be  carpeted  with  old 
fashioned  rag  carpet  if  none  other 
is  to  be  obtained ;  this  will  be  a 
great  help  in  keeping  good  order. 
Nothing  should  be  thrown  on  the 
Hoor. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the 
home,  and  its  improvement  applies 
to  the  yard  of  the  meeting  house. 
At  least  the  walks  could  be  kept  in 
order  and  the  waste  space  sown  in 
grass  or  dutch  clover. 

If  "Arbor  Day"  for  this  year 
had  not  already  passed  1  should 
suggest  that  it  be  spent  by  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  members,  with 
the  consent  of  the  bishop,  in  plant- 
ing the  grounds  of  the  meeting 
house;  but  that  being  impossible 
try  to  find  another  day. 

Now,  at  the  same  time 
Fof  the  ^\^^^  ^y^  ar^  doing  all  we 

Common 
^oj  can  to  improve  our  own 

homes  and  meeting 
houses  each  may  do  some  little  to 
improve  the  general  condition.  One 
flower-lover,  upon  moving  into  a 
new  neighborhood  was  told  that  the 
children  would  destroy  everything 
of  the  kind  that  they  could  reach. 
Spite  of  this  warning,  morning 
glory  seed  was  planted  along  a 
rough  picket  fence  which  bordered 
a  lane.  The  little  plants  came  up, 
clung  to  the  rough  wood,  and  soon 
covered  it  uo  entirely.  Soon  the 
owner's  heart  rejoiced  to  find  that 
the  favorite  play-ground  of  all  the 
children.  They  were  allowed  to 
pick    the    flowers    unhindered,    the 


only  stipulation  being  that  they 
should  be  careful  not  to  tear  the 
vines  down.  The  guardian 
watched  from  a  distance,  seldom 
having  anything  to  say  to  them. 
Harsh  words  were  rarely  heard  and 
one  of  the  fine  pictures  memory 
holds  for  that  woman  is  that 
of  bright  faced  cbt}dren, 
gathering  the  beautiful  blos- 
soms and  laughing  in  the 
morning  sunlight.  Another  which 
causes  a  peculiar  twinge,  greeted 
her  one  day  in  answer  to  a  knock. 
It  is  that  of  a  boy  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  his  hand  full  of  bach- 
elor's buttons,  and  he  sobbing  as 
if  his  heart  would  break.  The 
flowers  had  been  planted  along  a 
ditch  bank  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  a  somewhat  too 
vigorous  pull  had  brought  them  up 
''roots  and  all."  Who  says  chil- 
dren cannot  te  trusted  ? 

Not  far  from  Salt  Lake  City,  is 
a  broad  meadow  where  cattle  graze 
peacefully.  A  deep  ditch  separates 
it  from  the  street,  and  on  the  far- 
ther bank  grow  wild  roses,  willows^ 
and  shrubs  unknown  to  me.  Some 
kind  hand  has  scattered  morning 
glories,  and  the  rare  white  blos- 
soms nod  a  welcome  as  the  car  pass- 
es swiftly  along.  This  mornine's 
breeze  wafted  my  oflFering  across, 
and  when  my  dainty  forget-me- 
nots  smile  at  others  who  shall  come 
after,  there  will  be  a  happy  thought 
and  a  beautiful  memory  carried  in- 
to the  busy  work-a-day  world  even 
if  I  am  not  near  to  see  it. 


"WHEN    THE    CATS    AWAY." 

A    Bit    of    Nonsense,  in    One    Act, 
*  Kate.  Thomas, 


Scene:        Plainly     ftirniatied     siltinj?  eojri  plasJier  will  hold  ber  eye  closed, 

room  In  the  Madam*s  boarding  school.  SrtufHe»    ts   a    lalL   j^awky    fellow    with 

Time,  summer.  rough  hair  and  clothes  too  short  In  the 

arms   and   leRs.     The   skuU    (or   a    ra«: 

CASTE.  face    with   a    hat   on   it)    is   tied   on  a 

stick  wUh  a  nh^et  hidtnj?  the  stick  and 

Madam^  (The    cat    who  rules  with  an  Snuffles*    head.      He    holds    the    stick 

iron   hand)    ,.,._..,,._...**;,**.  hi^h  to  make  a  tall  (?ho3t.    The  Latest 

Blanch^Ednflt  May^^The    Mice— (''Nice  Arrival      i?    dressed     like    a    baby.    In 

'jtiiet,  ladvlike  g:irl8;  I  have  trained  fluffv  white  dreas,  child's  hat  and  curia. 

them  myself,")  A  common  ni^ht  sown  will  do  for  Lady 

Miss  Meek,  (None  too  lively)    .»,,,.,.  Macbeth.       The     play    can    be    easily 

Gwendolinfi   Louisft,   <cailed   Sooty,   for  chanjsc^d  to  suit  any  coatumes  you  may 

?hort } ,.,»,,...,,»...,...,.  happen    to     have.      For    instance   any 

Snyfflos.    fHJm    as   &t»oty    keeps    com-  tight -colored    loose   f^own    can  be   used 

piinv   with )    ..♦**  +  ,.., .-,...,  for   Ophelia,   by     chanj^ln^i?    the    word 

Tha  LateH  Arrivalt  (An  innocent  little  *'pink/'   Ophelia  weara   her   hair  hanj?- 

thlng)    .......  tt.* ,..♦,...    .  ing.     Sandals  can   be  made  by  sewinic 

tape  on  felt  soles  and  tyinj?  around  the 
Note:  Madam  la  very  dljfnifled.  Sbe  ankles.  Any  college  cap  and  gown 
wears  ordinary  street  dress  and  hat.  (made  of  red  or  black  lining  if  you 
Meek,  tail  and  thin,  wears  plain  tight  can*t  borrow  one)  wMll  do  for  Portia, 
skirt  andf  tlght-fittlnj;'  ba^ue  with  Two  entrances  only  are  arranged  for^ 
tight  sleeves  to  accentuate  her  height  the  door  leading  Into  the  reat  of  the 
and  leanness.  Hair  parted  In  middle.  house  and  the  one  eolng  outdoors.  If 
combed  flat  over  ears  into  tight  knot  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  other 
at  liack  of  head.  White  collars  and  doors,  arrange  accordingly.  Any  lively 
cuffs.  Timid  and  respectablv  prim  to  chorus,  even  "Here  we  go  round  the 
the  eirtreme.  Girls  wear  long-sleeved  mulberry  bush/'  will  do  to  wind  and 
ffingham  pinafores*  so  costume  can  he  li'nwind  Miss  Meek  with.  Any  song 
changed  quickly.  Hair  braided  down  may  be  substituted  in  the  "shoe- 
back.  Sooty  wears  anything  untidy  maker's"  place.  "Here  is  a  halt  for 
and   not   too   clean.     A   narrow   bit   of  baby"   In    Mrs.     Kesler's    kindergarten 
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department.  Juvenile  Instructor,  would 
be  ffood.  The  singrlnK  fflrl  need  not  be 
Brminiev  but  may  be  any  character  with 
any  song  she  chooses.  The  duet  be- 
tween Sooty  and  Miss  Meek  may  be 
left  out  altogether.  This  play  was 
written  for  a  certain  jcrbup  of  girls 
and  the  costumes  they  had.  and  any 
grroup  of  girls  can  arrange  it.  and 
make  their  own  business  to  suit  stage. 
But  the  scene  must  not  drag. 

(Curtain  rises,  Blanche,  May, 
Edna,  jubilant.) 

Blanche,  My  conscience  posi- 
tively smites  me,  but  I  can  hardly 
wait  until  she  gets  out  of  the  door. 

Edna.  Its  wicked,  really  wick- 
ed, but  neither  can  I. 

May,  V\\  let  my  actions  speak 
for  me. 

All,  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah! 
The  old  cat's  going ! 

Bla/nche,  Better  not  make  too 
much  noise,  or  she  will  hear  you 
and  stay. 

Edna.  Oh,  goodness,  she's  com- 
ing.   {All  at  books,) 

{Enter  Madam,  L,) 

Madam,  Now,  Meek,  I  hope 
you  will  remember  all  I  have  told 
you;  they  are  good  girls,  but  they 
must  be  ruled  by  a  rod  of  iron.  You 
understand.  No  leniency.  Meek. 
And  whatever  you  do — Oh,  dear 
me,  where  is  that  stupid  creature? 
Meek!  Meek! 

{Girls  make  faces,  but  when  the 
Madam  turns  round  they  study. 
Enter  Meek,  L,) 

Meek,     Yes  Ma'am. 

Madam,  Bear  in  mind  all  I 
have  told  you.  The  iron  hand, 
Miss  Meek. 

Meek,  I'll  do  my  best  Ma'am, 
but  I'm  none  too  lively. 

Madam.  Now  who  wants  you 
to  be  lively?  Dignity  is  what  you 
must  adopt.  It's  the  iron  hand. 
Miss  Meek,  the  iron  hand. 

Meek.  Yes'm.  {Looks  hurried- 
ly round  and  catches  the  girls  in  a 
face.)  I'm  sure  they'll  respect  me, 
ma'am,  {girls  put  out  tongue)  in 
my  position.  Ma'am,  during  your 
absence,  Ma'am. 


Madam.  They  are  very  lady- 
like, quiet  girls,  Meek;  I  have 
trained  them  myself,  remember. 
You  must  use  the  iron  hand!  Don't 
spare  the  iron  hand. 

Meek.  No'm.  {Blanche  pinches 
her.)  Oh! 

Madam.     Miss  Meek! 

Meek,  It's  nothing,  I'm  so 
frightfully  nervous. 

Madam.  You  must  rule  your 
nerves  with  a  hand  of  iron  Meek. 
I  am  sure  you  could  do  it  {Blanche 
pinches  again)  on  a  pinch. 

Meek.     {Rubbing  arm)   Y«s'm. 

Madam.  Now,  girls,  I  must  go. 
{Girls  in  tears;  Madam  stiffly  em- 
braces each;  they  make  faces  over 
her  shoulder.)  Good  Bye!  Be  good 
children. 

Girls.  {Aside,  indHignantly) 
Children!  {Exit  Madam,  R.  They 
wave  adieux,  then  become  jubilant, 
and  suddenly  demure.) 

Madam.  {Re-entering)  Re- 
member, Meek,  the  iron  hand; 
don't  forget  the  iron  hand.    {Exits) 

Blanche.  Oh,  w^'ll  be  good  to 
her! 

May.     We'll  respect  her! 

Edna.  The  iron  hand,  Meek, 
don't  forget  the  iron  hand! 

Meek.  Oh,  dear !  Don't,  girls ! 
You  know  how  nervous  I  am. 
Won't  you  please  be  good? 

Blanche.  You  must  rule  with  an 
iron  hand.  Miss  Meek,  an  iron 
hand. 

May.  Let's  crown  her.  {Girls 
pull  Meek  to  chair,  she  resists;  they 
tie  her  into  chair  by  winding  a  rope 
about  her  as  they  dance  around  her 
singing.) 

{Enter  Sooty,  L.  with  eye  band- 
aged. She  carries  a  broom  and  a 
coal  scuttle.) 

Girls.  Hail  to  the  queen  of  the 
iron  hand. 

Sooty.  Are  you  havin'  a  play?  I 
wants  ter  bresh  up  a  bit.  {Puts 
scuttle  on  Meek's  lap,  and  sweeps 
her.) 
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Girls.  Sooty,  whatever  are  you 
doin^? 

Sooty.  Didn't — Be^  pardon — I 
jist  wanted  to  bresh  up  a  bit,  and 
I'm  so  absent  minded.  Are  y' 
havin'  a  play? 

Blanche.  Three  cheers  for  Sooty ! 
"The  play's  the  thin^  wherein  we'll 
catch  the  conscience  of  the  kinj^." 

Girls.  A  Play,  a  play!  (Sooty 
has  put  scuttle  on  table  and  is 
clearing  up.) 

Ednck  I  speak  for  all  the  lead- 
ing parts ! 

May.  Oh,  pork,  indeed!  you 
can't  do  everything.  (All  this  time 
Meek  has  been  trying  to  get  out; 
they  have  forgotten  her.  She  says 
"please  girl/'  at  intervals.) 

Blanche.  What  will  you  let  the 
rest  of  us  do — pass  the  programs? 

Edna.  Well,  I  will  be  some- 
thing nice,  so  now.  (Throzvs  arm 
out  and  hurts  hand  on  scuttle.) 
Sooty,  for  goodness'  sakes.  what  is 
this  scuttle  doing  on  the  table? 

Sooty.  O-oh!  (takes  it)  I'm  so 
absent-minded. 

Meek.  You'll  have  to  put  your 
mind  on  stick  'em.  Sooty,  then  it 
won't  fly  off  so.  That's  good  isn't 
it?  (silly  laugh.)  Oh !  won't  some- 
body let  me  out? 

Blanche.  Now,  Meek,  it  isn't 
often  you  are  tied  down  to  one 
thing,  so  don't  be  impatient. 

May.  I  want  something  you 
can  faint  in.  It's  always  been  the 
ambition  of  my  life  to  faint  (theat- 
rically.) Ah,  dearest  George!  You 
have  returned!  (Faints  on  scuttle, 
which  Sooty  has  rested  on  chair. 
Looks  daggers) . 

Sooty.  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry !  I  for- 
got. I'm  so  absent-minded.  (Takes 
>  scuttle.) 

Edna.  What  have  you  got  that 
cloth  tied  on  your  eye  for  anyway  ? 

Sooty.  (Silly  laugh).  I'm  so 
absent-minded.  You  see  I  had  to 
cut  the  chicken^s  head  off,  for  din- 
ner   you  know.    So  I  got  the  ax. 


But  stead  of  doin'  this — (motions 
down)  I  dun  that!  (motions  up). 
I'm  so  absent-minded.  (During 
the  speech  site  has  put  scuttle  on 
floor.     Girls  laugh  at  story.) 

Blanche.  But  about  the  play.  I 
think  I'll  be  Ophelia  (theatrically). 
"Good  night  ladies!  Good  night 
sweet  ladies!"    (falls  over  scuttle). 

May.  "Vaulting  ambition,  which 
oer-leaps  itself,  and  falls  on  the 
other  side." 

(These  quotations  are  given  in  a 
mock-heroic  manner). 

Edna.  Ophelia,  I  charge  thee, 
fling  away  ambition;  by  that  sin 
fell  the  angels,  how  can  woman 
then,  the  image  of  her  dressmaker, 
hope  to  win  by  it. 

Blanche.  "Rut  yesterday  the 
word  of  Caesar  might  have  stood 
against  the  world,  now  lies  he  here. 
And  none  too  poor  to  do  him  rever- 
ence!" 

Meek.  Oh,  won't  you  please  let 
me  out  ? 

Sooty.  I'm  so  sorry.  I'm  so  ab- 
sent-minded. I'll  hold  onto  it  now 
for  sure.  (Lifts  scuttle)  I've  jist 
got  a  little  bit  more  to  bresh  up. 
(As  she  turf  IS,  strikes  Blatiche  in 
the  eye  ztnth  broom.) 

Blanche.  It's  too  bad,  Sooty! 
First  you  put  the  scuttle  where  I'll 
fall  into  it,  and  then  you  knock  my 
eye  out.    (Girls  raise  her.) 

Sooty,  (apologetically)  I'm  so 
absent-minded.  I  won't  disturb 
you  much  longer ;  jist  got  a  little  to 
bresh  up.  (Dusts  with  apron.  She 
is  standing  close  to  Meek). 

Meek,  (in  an  undertone)  Sooty, 
if  you'll  only  let  me  out,  I  won't 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  dusting  with  your  apron. 

Sooty.  Well,  if  I  ain't  absent- 
minded  !  I've  tied  my  duster  on  my 
eye.  (Takes  bandage  off;  one  eye 
closed).  I  don't  suppose  I'll  catch 
cold  in  my  eye  will  I  ? 

Meek.  I'll  see  that  you  don't, 
Sooty,  if  you  will  only  let  me  out. 
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Sooty.  You  know,  I  meant  to 
untie  you  before,  only  I  forgot. 
(Goes  away  from  Meek,  shaking 
her  head,  saying,  "Fm  so  absent- 
minded.") 

May,  What  are  we  going  to  do 
for  costumes?  There  isn't  a  thing 
in  this  old,  gingham-aproned  house. 

Sooty,  Fve  got  a  big  box  of 
things.  Our  summer  boarder  was 
a  hactress,  and  Ma  kep  her  things. 
'Kase  why  ?  Well,  she  wouldn't 
give  us  back  the  bread  and  butter 
and  cabbage  what  she  eat,  so  we 
kep  her  trunk. 

Blanche.  It's  a  wonder  with 
your  absent-mindedness  that  you 
didn't  forget  it,  Gwendoline  Louise. 

Sooty.  Ain't  so  absent-minded 
as  all  that.    Taters  is  taters. 

'Edna.  Come  on,  let's  go  for  the 
trunk. 

Sooty,  Now  you  stop;  it's  my 
trunk,  and  if  you  have  a  play,  I'll  be 
in  it!  I'll  have  the  pertiest  suit,  I 
will,    ril  be  Margeroot.  (pose). 

Girls.  (Laughing)  Well,  come 
on.  (going.) 

Meek.  Don't  go,  oh,  please  let 
me  out.  I'll  never  raise  my  iron 
hand  against  you  if  you  will  only 
let  me  out.    (Girls  turn  back). 

Blanche.  Yes,  what  shall  we  do 
to  rid  ourselves  of  this  despotic  ty- 
rant ?  Shall  we  gouge  out  her  eyes  ? 

May.     Or  cauterize  her  spine? 

Edna.  Or  blister  her  feet? 
(Girls  say  this  in  awful  tones; 
Meek  cringes.) 

Blanche,  (looking  at  Meek's 
feet.)  No,  that  would  take  too  long. 
We'll  let  you  free,  if  you  will  prom- 
ise on  your  word  of  honor  as  a  gen- 
tleman to  do — 

Girls.  Everything  we  want  you 
to. 

Meek.  You  won't  ask  me  to  go 
without  my  supper  ? 

Girls.  Oh  no!  Nothing  so  bad 
as  that. 

May — Will  you  promise  not  to 
tell  Madam? 


Meek.    I  will. 

Edna.     Will  you  act  in  the  play  ? 

Meek.     I  will. 

Blajvclie.     Will  you  be  Juliet? 

Meek,  (hesitating)  Is  it  strict- 
ly moral? 

Blanclve.  Oh,  it's  a  regular 
Bible  plot. 

Meek,     (resigned)   I'll  be  'er. 

(Girls  unwind  her,  singing,  the 
same  as  before.) 

Meek.  ( Very  stiff,  rubbing  her- 
self).  She  doesn't  have  any  run- 
ning to  do,  does  she? 

Blanche.  It  depends  upon 
whether  the  audience  is  good- 
natured  or  not.  (Girls  dress  her  as 
Juliet,  and  pose  her.  She  looks  very 
queer.  The  girls  are  intensely  ad- 
miring. ) 

Edna.  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever ;  its  loveliness  increases, 
it  can  never  pass  into  nothingness." 

May.    '*She  walks  in  beauty,  as 
the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies. 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  light 
Meets  in  the  aspect  of  her  eyes." 

(These  two  quotations  are  given 
in  an  exaggerated  manner.) 

Blanche,  (singing)  "I'm  Ro- 
meo, Romeo."  (Throws  on  mantle 
and  hat,  and  makes  little  mous- 
tache.) All  sing  the  following,  to 
the  tune  of  "Long,  long  ago." 
Girls,  as  chorus.) 

Chorus.. .  "List    to   the   story   of   poor 

Romeo, 
"Poor  Romeo,  Poor  Romeo! 
"Cribbed  out  of  Shakespere, 

and  reeking  with  woe. 
"ReekinsT      with      woe — \[lng 

with  woe. 
"If  you  have  tears  now  pre- 
pare to  sret  at  one, 
"Ne'er      was     a     story     so 

mournful  as  that  one. 
"Juliet's   the   slim   one,   and 

Romeo's  the  tBt  one. 
"Poor  Romeo,  Romeo. 
Blanche.    "I  am  the  hero  of  this  little 

tole; 
"I'm  Romeo.  Fm  Romeo. 
"I  am  that  hiflrhly  suscepUble 

male; 
"I'm  Romeo,  Romeo. 
"Ne'er  did  a  lover  ere  do  as 

I  did. 
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Meek. 


Chorus. 

Blanche. 

Meek. 

Chorua 

Blanche. 

Meek. 

Chorus. 


Blanche. 
Meek. 


"When  his  jfirl  into  eternity 

elided; 
"I    took   cold    poison,    and    I 

suicided. 
•Tm  Romeo.  Romeo. 
"I    am    the    heroine    of    this 

tale  of  woe; 
"I'm  Juliet.  I'm   Juliet! 
"I     am    the     charmer      that 

mashed    Romeo ; 
"I'm  Juliet.  Juliet. 
"Locked  in  a  tomb  with  no 

pickax  to  force  it; 
"Gloomy   old   hole    with    no 

room  to  stand  or  sit; 
"I     un     and    stabbed    myself 
rigrht  in  the  corset; 
"I'm  Juliet.  Juliet. 
"This  of  our  tale  is  the  short 

and  the  Ion?; 
"I'm  Romeo. 
"I'm  Juliet. 
"This  is  the  moral  that  j?oes 

with  the  son;;:: 
"I'm  Romeo. 
"Juliette. 
"Lovers  we  warn  you  of  dajr- 

jfers  be  wary, 
"Don't  buy  your  drinks  of  an 

apothecary; 
"Don't  stab  yourselves  in  the 

left  pulmonary; 
"I'm  Romeo. 
"Juliette"     (Exit    all    L.    but 

Sooty.) 


Sooty.  (Takes  mirror  from 
pocket  and  looks  at  herself).  Oh, 
girls! 

Voice,  (outside)  What  is  it 
Sooty? 

Sooty.  (Seriously)  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  Mar^eroot  with 
only  one  eye?  (Girls  laugh). 

Voice,  (outside)  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it,  Sooty  ? 

Sooty.  I  dunno;  guess  I'll  squirt 
some  epicac  in  it;  'twon't  hurt  to 
try.    (exitL.) 

(Enter  Latest  Arrival,  /?.,  with 
valise). 

L,  A.  Oh,  dear,  Oh,  dear,  Fm 
sure  I'm  in  the  wrong  house.  And 
I'm  so  timid;  nobody  to  meet  me 
at  the  station;  nobody  to  ride  with 
me  all  the  way  down ;  not  a  young 
man  to  look  at;  nothing  but  three 
fat  women  and  a  great  gawky  girl. 
I  nearly  died  of  fright.  It's  awful 
to  be  alone  when  you're  timid. 
(screams)  Oh  I  what  was  that?  It 
was  one  of  my  hairpins;  (picks  it 


up).  Naughty  hairpin  to  make  me 
jump  so.  Only  the  other  night  I 
read  of  a  man's  leading  his  father 
to  a  lonely  house  auvl  murdering 
him  in  cold  blood  for  a  five  dollar 
gold  piece.  And  I  am  so  innocent 
I  scarcely  know  there  are  burglars 
in  the  world.  Anyone  might  cut 
your  throat  from  ear  to  ear  when 
you  are  so  unsuspicious.  Booh!  I 
believe  I'll  go  out  and  sit  on  the 
front  stoop  awhile ;  one  can  scream 
so  much  better  out  doors.  (Exit  R.) 

(Enter  Blanche  L.  as  Ophelia  in 
pink  dress.  She  is  in  her  stocking 
feet  and  carries  a  sandal). 

Blanche.  I  just  won't  be  any- 
thing ! 

Voice,  (outside)  Oh,  don't  be 
so  hateful  when  we're  all  ready. 

Blanche.  It's  no  good  of  you  to 
coax  me.  The  idea  of  being  Ophe- 
lia in  pink !  (Sits  on  Hoor  and  slow- 
ly puts  on  sandal). 

(Enter  May  L.  as  Portia,  putting 
on  gown). 

May.  That  doesn't  matter.  We 
all  know  it's  Sooty 's  mother's 
fault.  She  should  have  kept  a  dif- 
ferent trunk. 

Blanche.  (brightening)  Of 
course.  And  we  want  to  practice 
every  quotation  we  know ;  it's  good 
for  the  voice.  "Ship  ahov"  (Exit 
May  L.) 

(Blanche  calls)  .Ohy  Meek,  are 
there  any  sandals  out  there  ? 

Meek,  (outside)  No,  but  you 
can  make  yourself  one;  there's 
plenty  of  cold  mutton  in  the  cup- 
board. 

Blanche.  I  didn't  say  sandwich, 
I  said  sandal,    (exits  L.  Iwpping). 

Latest  Arrival  (re-entering  R.) 
I'm  frightened  to  death  in  the  gar- 
den. Well  I  might  as  well  take  off 
my  hat  and  make  myself  at  home. 
(Hangs  it  on  hook.) 

(Enter  Meek  L.  practicing). 

Meek.  "Her  little  feet  like  mice 
did  creep."   (shouting)    *'Her    feet 
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beneath  her  petticoat  like  little  mice 
stole  out  and  in." 

L,  A.  (aside)  Her  voice  was 
sweet  and  low,  that  excellent  thing 
in  woman. 

Meek,  (with  action)  "In  and 
out,  out  and  in." 

L.  A,  (aside)  "Suit  the  action 
to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the 
action." 

(Meek  exits  L.  practicing;  "her 
little  feet/') 

Blanche,  (behind)  "Armed  say 
you?  Armed  my  Lord!  (enters  L.) 
Be  thou  spirit  of  health  or  goblin 
damned.  Bring  with  thee  airs  from 
heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell — " 

L.  A.  (aside)  That's  pretty  talk 
for  a  girl. 

Blanche,  "Thou  com'st  in  such 
a  questionable  shape — " 

L,  A,  (aside)  At  home  I  was 
considered  to  have  rather  a  good 
figure. 

Blanche,  "That  I  will  speak  to 
thee;  Til  call  thee  Hamlet." 

L,  A.  Well,  it's  the  wrong 
name. 

Blancfve.  "King,  father.  Royal 
Dane,  Oh  answer  me!" 

L.  A,     I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Blanche, 
"Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance,  but 

tell  me 
Why  thy  cannonized  bones,  hearsed 

in  death 
Have  burst  their  cerements." 

L.  A,  (aside)  She  thinks  Vm 
resurrected ;  heavens  she's  mad ! 

Blanche,  "Why  the  sepulchre 
wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in- 
urned — " 

L,  A.  Oh,  I  say!  You  know, 
you  just  imagined. 

Blanche.  You  think  you're  fun- 
ny, don't  you!  T  can't  practice  if 
you  interrupt. 

L.  A.  (aside)  That's  like  them 
all ;  they  never  want  anyone  to  get 
a  word  in  edgewise. 

Blanche,     "It  beckons  me  to  go 


away  with  it."  (In  rehearsing  she 
unconsciously  follows  L,  A,  about 
the  stage). 

L,  A,  (aside)  I'm  sure  I  didn't; 
I  don't  want  her. 

Blanche,  "Hold  off  you  hands, 
my  fate  cries  out.  Unhand  me  gen- 
tlemen !" 

L,  A,  (aside)  Poor  thing,  she's 
pretty  bad!    (Edging  away), 

Blanche.  "I  say  away;  go  on 
ril  follow  thee." 

L,  A,  (aside)  I  wish  she 
wouldn't   (Still  moving  away,) 

Blanche.  '•Swear!"  (In  sepul- 
chral tones), 

L.  A.  (aside)  She's  awfully 
crazy ;  I  must  humor  her. 

Blanche.     "Swear." 

L.  A,    It's  most  unladylike  but — 

Blanche,     "Swear." 

L,  A.  Well  then,  damn! 

Blanche.  Oh,  you  make  me 
tired!   {Exit  L,  wildly), 

L.  A.  (In  tears)  Oh,  if  Mama 
could  see  her  little  girlie  now ! 

(Enter  Meek  L,,  practicing,) 

Meek, 
"Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what; 

they  mean ; 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  di^ 
vine  despair." 

L.  A.  (aside)  There's  that  tele- 
phone pole  back,  making  fun  of  me^ 

Meek.     A.E.I.O.U.A  a-a-  (Goes^ 
through    breathing   and    gesture.) 
"Anon,  goo<l  nurse,  sweet  Monta- 
gue be  true.     Stay  but  a  little,  I 
will  come  again ;  exit  above." 

L.  A.  (aside)  Love  has  turned* 
her  brain. 

Meek,  "Re-entering  parting  is 
such  sweet  sorrow,  that  I  should* 
say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow, 
exit  above."  (Goes  off  L.  kissing 
hands.) 

L,  A,  Oh,  Mama,  if  you  were 
only  here  to  put  me  in  my  little  bed. 

May,  (behind)  "By  my  troth,. 
Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  a  weary 
of  this  great  world."  (enters  L.  as: 
Portia.) 
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L,  A.  (aside)  Job,  here's  anoth- 
er! 

May. 
"Go  draw  aside  the  curtain  and  dis- 
cover 
The    several    caskets   to  the  noble 

Prince ; 
Now  make  your  choice." 

L.  A.  (humoring  her)  Vl\  take 
this  one. 

May.     Stupid ! 

L.  A.  (aside)  She's  got  the 
wildest  look  of  all. 

May.     "Is  your  name  Shylock?" 

L.  A.    (assenting)  Eh-eh. 

May.  "Do  you  confess  the 
bond?" 

L.  A.     Yes  Ma'am. 

May.  "Then  must  the  Jew  be 
merciful."    (studies.) 

L.  A.  (aside;  examining  her 
own  hair)  I  thought  it  had  gone 
grey. 

May.  (studying)  "The  quality 
of  mercy  is  not  strained." 

Edna.  (Singing  behind  scenes) 
Tra,  la,  la,  la.  (Enters  L.)  Tra,  la, 
la,  la. 

L.  A.  (aside)  She's  musically 
inclined ;  they  are  the  worst. 

May.  I'd  like  to  know  how  I 
can  practice  with  that  caterwaul ! 

Edna,  If  you  don't  like  it  you 
can  go  somewhere  else. 

May.  You  needn't  be  so  snap- 
py ;  I  got  here  first  anyway. 

Edna.  I  didn't  know  you  had  a 
charter  on  this  room.  (Singipig) 
Tra,  la,  la. 

May.  What  are  you  supposed 
to  be  anyway  ? 

Ednck  Erminie,  if  you  want  to 
know. 

May.     Much  you  -look  like  her. 

Edna.     I  wouldn't  brag. 

L.  A.  (aside)  If  they  fight,  the 
whole  asylum  will  turn  loose. 
(aloud)  Oh,  don't — let  me  pacify 
you — It  isn't — 

Both  (turning  on  her  angrily) 
Who  are  you,  and  what's  it  to  you  ? 

L.  A.  (retreating)  They're  right ! 


I'm  so  unsuspecting,  I  never  dcvi 
think  of  the  possibilities.  They'd 
maul  me  into  mincemeat. 

Edna   (singing)    Tra,  la,  la! 

May.     If  you're  going  to  keep, 
that  up,  I'll  go.   (Exits  L.) 

Edna  (singing)  Tra  la  la. 
(Speaking)  Whatever  is  the  mat- 
ter? I  seem  to  be  choked.  Til  say 
something:  "Is  this  a  dagger  that 
I  see  before  me.  The  handle  to- 
wards my  hand?  Come,  let  me- 
clutch  thee." 

L.  A.  (Snatching  her  hat  front-, 
hook)  Just  as  if  even  a  crazy  per- 
son couldn't  tell  the  diflFerence ! 

(Enter  Blanche  L.  practicing. 
She  carries  cloth  flowers). 

Blanche,  (singing)  "And  how 
should  I  your  true  love  know  from 
another  one?" 

Edna.  I  think  it's  mean ;  you've 
gone  and  cut  the  flowers  oflF  all  our 
hats!    (L.  A.  hides  hers). 

Blanche.     Fll  sew  them  on  again.. 

Edna.  Oh,  will  you?  (Exits  L. 
angry). 

Blanche,  (looking  after  her)**Oh„ 
what  a  noble  mind  is  here  over- 
thrown— " 

L.  A.  (aside)  Crazy  people  al- 
ways think  the  other  one  is  mad. 

Blanche,     (turning)    "The  glass, 
of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers — " 

L.  A.  (aside,  flattered)  Does  she 
mean  me? 

Blanche.  "Quite,  quite  down; 
and  I  of  ladies  most  deject  and' 
wretched"  (weeps). 

L.  A.     Poor  thing! 

Blanche.     "Oh  woe  is  me  to  have 
seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I 
see!"    (singing)    "He  is  dead  and' 
gone,  lady." 

L.  A.    (aside)     Mother,    forgive 
your  little   girlie,   but  good   lordy,, 
what  a  voice ! 

Blafiche.  (Seeing  valise)  Why, 
there's  a  bag!  Where  did  it  come 
from?  ril  investigate.  (Exits  L.. 
zvith  it). 

L.  A.   (Much  concerned)  If    she- 
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should  take  a  fancy  to  .my  pink 
open-work  stockings,  I  think  I 
should  die ! 

{Meek  enters  L.) 
Meek,     (razHng.) 
"Or  if  I  wake  shall  I  not  be  dis- 
traught ? 
Environed  with    all    these  hideous 

fears  ? 
And  madly     play    with    my    fore- 
father's joints; 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from 

his  shroud ; 
And  in  this  rage  with  some  great 

kinsman'?  bones, 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  des- 
perate brains  ? 
Oh,  look,  methinks  I  see  my  cou- 
sin's ghost'*  (Sees  L,  A,) 
Oh,  heavens!  there's  a  mad  woman 
in  the  housq!    {Both  go  round 
and  round  the  table,  staring  at 
each  other), 
L.  A,     Help! 
Meek,     Help! 
L.A.     Help! 
Meek,     Help! 
Both,     Help! 

Girls.  (Rushing  in  L.)  What  is 
it?    What's  the  matter? 

Both,  She's  crazy!  She'll  kill 
me!  (Run  to  opposite  sides  of 
stage), 

Edna,  Meek,  what  docs  this 
mean?  (Meek  on  the  extreme  left 
of  stage  points  at  the  Latest  Arriv- 
al). 

May  (to  L.  A,)  What  ails  you? 
(L.  A.  on  extreme  right  of  stas^e 
points  at  Meek). 

Both.  I  tell  you  she  is  stark, 
staring  mad!  (Exit  Meek  L.) 
Edna,  Who  are  you? 
L.  A.  (exhausted)  I  don't  know; 
I  don't  know  anything.  I  was 
coming  to  a  boarding  school  and 
got  into  the  asylum  by  mistake. 

Blancfie.  No,  you  didn't.  It's 
all  right.  We  are  only  going  to 
have  a  play.  (L,  A,  looks  at  the 
other  girls  for  afhrmation.  They 
nod  yes). 


Edna.  Are  you  going  to  stay 
here?  (L,  A,  nods). 

May,     What's  your  name  ? 

L,A.   Dolly. 

Blanche,     How  old  are  you? 

L.  A,  I  think  you're  awful  for- 
ward. I'm  sure  Mama  wouldn't 
like  it. 

Blanche,  Won't  it  be  fun;  we 
all  sleep  together  in  one  great  big 
room. 

L.  A.  (aside)  There's  another 
thing  about  Mama;  she  doesn't 
realize  that  when  everybody  sees 
you  put  your  hair  in  papers  over 
night,  it's  awfully  hard  to  make 
them  believe  that  it's  naturally 
curly. 

May.     Can  you  act? 

L.  A,  (enthusiastically)  Oh,  I 
feel  the  divine  effluvius — 

Girls.     What? 

L.  A.  Did  I  get  the  wrong 
word?  Well,  I  feel  it.  (quoting) 
"If  you  have  tears  prepare  to  shed 
them  now ;  Hke  quills  upon  the  fret- 
ful porcupine!" 

Blanche.     Oh,  that's  wrong! 

L.  A,  It's  the  way  my  big  broth- 
er says  it.  (Recites  some  lines  in  an 
exaggerated  form;  rapt  admiration 
from  the  girls). 

Blanche,     You're  just  grand ! 

L.  A.  (aside)  Wouldn't  Mama 
be  proud  of  me  ? 

Blanche.  You  can  be  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  do  the  sleep-walking 
scene. 

(Girls  applaud) 

L.  A.  In  a  nightgown!  Oh,  I 
don't  think  Mama  would  like  it. 

Blanche.     Nonsense,  it's  only  us. 

L.  A.  All  right,  (brightly)  I've 
got  a  pair  of  pink  open-work 
stockings. 

Blanche.  They're  no  good  in 
this. 

L.  A.  (disappointed)  Aren't 
they?  Well  come  and  dress  mt. 
But  I  tell  you  what,  there'll  come  a 
time  when  I'll  use  those  pink  open- 
work stockings,  if  I  have  to    cut 
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off    the   feet    and  wear  them  for 
mitts.     (All  exit  L.) 

[Here,  if  desired,  Ophelia's  mad 
scene,  or  any  others  chosen  may  be  in- 
troduced.] 

(Enter  L.  Sooty,  dressed  as  Mar- 
guerite, and  Snuffles  who  is  eating 
an  apple). 

Sooty.     Come  on,  Snuffles. 

SnuMes.  Fd  follow  you  any- 
wheres.    (Bites  apple). 

Sooty.  Now,  Vm  Margeroot! 
(Sits  on  floor)  and  you're  going  to 
be  Fust. 

SnuMes.  (bites)  Vd  be  anythink 
to  you  Sooty.  ( Wipes  his  nose  with 
his  Unger.) 

Sooty.  Leave  yer  nose  alone. 
Let  me  name  yer  apple.  (By  this 
time  there  isn't  much  left  of  the 
apple). 

SnuMes.  You  can't  name  it  any- 
think but  core,  (silly  laugh). 

Sooty,  (flips  it)  I  named  it, 
count  the  seeds. 

SnuMes.  (counting)  One  I  love, 
two  I  love,  three  I  love  the  same 
(Rubs  nose). 

Sooty.    Let  yer  nose  alone. 

SnuMes  (counting)  Four  I  love 
with  all  my  heart ;  five  I  cast  away ; 
six  he  loves ;  seven  she  loves ;  eight 
they  both  love. 

Sooty.  Named  it  me.  (Both 
•  give  silly  laugh) . 

SnuMes.  Golly,  but  you  do  look 
purty  in  that  dress. 

Sooty.  I  flatten  myself  that  I  do. 

SnuMes.  (Eating  another  apple 
with  his  arm,  same  arm  that  he 
holds  apple  with,  around  Sooths 
neck).  Sooty,  when  we're  married, 
you  can  wear  purty  dresses  all  the 
time;  (rubs  nose.  Sooty  takes  his 
hand  away).  And  we  won't  do 
nothin'  but  set  on  the  floor  and 
count  seeds. 

Sooty.  Ain't  y'  going  to  offer 
me  a  napple  when  we're  married 
neither?  (SnuMes  looks  at  her  sol- 
emnly, then  gives  her  one  and 
rises.)    Name  mine. 


SnuMes.  (Negatively).  Eg-eg 
you  might  git  five.  (Sooty  rises  and 
hugs  him) . 

Sooty.  I  wouldn't  cast  you 
away.  Snuffles,  for  the  best  Spitz- 
ernbug  in  the  world.  Let  yer  nose 
alone. 

SnuMes.  I  wish  you'd  keep  still ; 
it's  my  own  nose. 

Sooty.  It's  half  mine,  and  I 
won't  have  it  rubbed.  You'll  jist 
spoil  the  shape  of  your  nostrums. 

SnuMes  ( laughing ) .  Ha-ha-ha ! 
you  pernounced  it  wrong;  you  nev- 
er had  no  schoolin'  Sooty.  It's  nos- 
trums you  mean,  not  nostrums. 
Speakers  address  their  aujences 
from  nostrums. 

Sooty  (wistfully).  I  ain't  got 
much  learnin'.  Snuffles,  that's  right. 
But  you've  got  enough  fer  both. 
Only  sometimes  it  makes  me  feel 
like  I'm  not  worthy  of  y'. 

SnuMes.  Now,  don't  you  feel 
like  that,  Sooty ;  maybe  other  girls 
kin  answer  whose  your  godmother, 
and  those  other  things  in  the  cate- 
chism (pronounces  the  *'ch."  as  in 
''church")htittr  than  you.  But  I  tell 
y'.  Sooty,  you  can  cook  good  meals ; 
and  I  love  you  fer  it.  And  I'll 
never  leave  y'  till  I  lose  my  appe- 
tite, by  gum!    (hugs  her). 

Sooty.  Ain't  this  jist  heaven 
though?  If  you  jist  keep  your 
arm  acrost  my  shoulder  blades  for- 
ever and  forever,  I  won't  care  if  I 
never  have  no  golden  wings  to  flap. 

(Enter  L.  A.  R.  with  costume 
over  her  arm.  Sooty  and  SnuMes 
confused) . 

L.  A.  Go  right  on,  don't  mind 
me;  I'm  looking  for  a  candle. 

Sooty.  You'll  find  one  jist  out- 
sides  that  door.  I  fergot  to  bring 
it  in ;  I'm  a  little  bit  absent-minded. 

L.  A.  Thanks.  Oh,  I  say  Sooty, 
would  you  and  Snuffles  just  as  soon 
go  into  the  kitchen,  and  have  a 
game  of  cat's  cradle?  I'd  like  to  try 
my  piece  before  the  girls  come  in. 
(Exits  R.) 

SnuMes.     Well  I  like  that ! 
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Sooty.  I  hope  she  makes  a  dead 
Tflat  failure! 

SnuMes.  I  don't  like  cats'  cra- 
dle, but  I  wouldn't  mind  a  piece  of 
pie  and  some  cantelope.  Come  on 
Sooty.    {Exit  L,  arm  in  arm). 

(Re-enter  L.  A.  as  Lady  Mac- 
3eth.  She  carries  candle). 

L.  A.  "Yet  here's  a  spot.  Out, 
•damned  spot,  out  I  say.  One,  two. 
Why,  then  'tis  time  to  do  't.  Who 
would  have  thought  the  old  man 
"had  so  much  blood  in  him.  To  bed, 
to  bed!  There's  knocking  at  the 
.gate.  To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed !"  {Ex- 
its  L.) 

Blanche.  {Behind  scenes).  If 
you'd  only  told  us  you  were  going 
to  practice,  we  would  have  fur- 
nished thunder.  Listen  to  this. 
(clash  of  tin  pan  thunder). 

Edna.  (Behind  scenes  sings  with 
tin  pan  accompaniment,  ''Sound  the 
•loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea;" 
enters  L.  with  tin  pan  cymbals,  foU 
Jowed  by  May  and  Blanche.)  Enter 
Jepthah's  daughter! 

Blanche.  Now,  here's  food  for 
thought ;  if  you  had  been  Jepthah's 
daughter, — well,  I  think  Jepthah 
wouldn't  have  grieved  much  at  her 
•demise.  (Girls  laugh;  Edna  and 
May  seated).  And  on  the  principle 
that  the  more  we  endure  on  this 
•earth,  the  greater  is  our  reward  in 
Tieaven,  we're  prepared  to  listen  to 
that  lullaby.  (Seais  herself;  Sooty 
'and  Snuffles  appear  L.,  whispering 
in  doonvay.) 

May.  Wait  a  minute ;  here  comes 
Sooty  with  a  giraffe. 

Sooty.  This  is  Snuffles,  the 
young  man  as  I  keeps  comp'ny 
with.  (Girls  exchange  glances,  then 
bmc  grazrly;  Snuffles  aivkwardly.)' 
He's  going  to  be  Fust,  but  if  you'd 
like  him  for  Macbeth,  or  Romeo,  or 
Omelette,  he*d  do  them  too. 

Blanche.  Omelette,  Omelette. 
Oh !  you  mean  Hamlet. 

Sooty.  That's  the  one;  I  knew 
it  had  something  to  do  with  ef^crs. 


Blanche.  It  would  be  lovely  to 
have  him  for  Romeo,  Sooty,  only 
he's  so  high  up  that  people  might 
mistake  him  for  the  balcony. 

Sooty,  (delighted).  Yes.  If 
you'd  jest  put  a  breadboard  on  his 
head,  he'd  take  that  part  fine, 
wouldn't  he? 

Snuffles.  I  don't  know  much 
about  the  breadboard,  but  I  could 
do  lots  of  things,  if  I  only  got  the 
dough. 

Blajiche.  At  least,  you  don't 
lack  brass,  and  that  often  passes  for 
gold;  you  should  consider  yourself 
well  off. 

Sooty.  If  you  want  to  borrow 
my  fellar  for  any  part  I'll  loan  him 
to  yer;  but  remember  it  ain't  fer 
keeps. 

Blanche.  We'll  not  forget, 
Sooty. 

Snuffles.  And  there  ain't  goin' 
to  be  no  kissin'  in  it. 

Blanche.  All  right.  Snuffles. 
Come,  Erminie,  lets  have  that  lulla- 
by. (Sooty  sits;  Snuffles  lies  on 
floor;  she  breaks  off  bits  of  pie  and 
he  catches  them  in  his  mouth.  Ed- 
na sings.    Girls  applaud.) 

Sooty.     I  kin  sing  too.    Snuffles 
go  and  tell  Meek  to  come  here. 
(Exit  SnufHes  L.) 

Blaiuhe.  What  are  we  going  to 
have  now  ? 

Edna.  Something  classic,  no 
doubt. 

May.  Please  wake  me  when  its 
over.    (Pretends  to  sleep). 

(Enter  Meek;  she  and  Sooty  sing 
duet  all  out  of  tune.  Generally  good 
time,  during  which  Blanche  glances 
out  of  window  R.  and  sees  the 
Madame). 

Blanche.  Oh,  my  goodness, 
she's  coming  back ! 

Girls.     Who? 

Blanche.    The  "inevitable  she." 

Edna.    You  don't  mean  Madam  ? 

Blanche.  I  do  mean  Madam. 
Look,  she's  coming  up  the  road. 

Girls.    What  shiall  we  do? 
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Blanche.  The  Latest  Arrival 
must  keep  her  until  we  get  dressed. 
Where  is  she  of  the  pink  opened- 
work  stockings?  {Calling)  Pinky! 

L.  A,    {enters  L.)    Who's  dead? 

Blanche  {excitedly).  The  Mad- 
am! 

L.  A.  Oh,  goodness,  and  my 
tuition  is  paid !  {Blanche  draws  her 
Jo  window  and  points,)  Well,  you 
get  into  your  ginghams ;  I'm  so  in- 
nocent that  Tm  sure  to  find  some 
way  out  of  it.  {Exit  girls  L.,  enter 
Madam  R.  L.  A.  blocks  her  Tvay). 
Who  are  you  that  dare  to  invade 
this  mansion  in  this  unceremonious 
manner? 

Madam.  If  a  woman  can't  come 
into  her  own  house  any  way  she 
wants  to  it's  a  pity. 

L.  A.  Your  own  house,  indeed ! 
That's  a  good  story. 

Madam.  You  impudent  thing! 
Out  of  my  way. 

L.  A.  (presenting  poker).  Over 
my  dead  body.  This  house  is  full 
•of  timid  maidens  studying  their 
arithmetic ;  I  will  protect  them  with 
my  life.    Back,  I  say. 

Madam.  Such  impertinence ! 
{Strikes  poker  out  of  L.  A.*s  hand, 
*and  crosses  L.) 

L.  A.  Are  you  really  the  Mad- 
am? Oh,  forgive  me.  I  am  the 
latest  arrival. 

Madam.     Oh,    the    new  woman, 
•eh?    You  ought  to  join  the  army. 
{going). 

L.  A.  {detaining  Iter)  Dear 
Madam,  I  arrived  only  one  hour 
ago;  won't  you  say  something  to 
me? 

Mada$n.  How  did  you  get  into 
that  ridiculous  garb? 

L.  A.  Why,  you  see  Madam, 
you  see — I — I — was  so  tired  when  I 
•came  that  the  girls  insisted  on  my 
■going  right  to  bed. 

Madam  {disgusted  still).  Well, 
Tun  away  there  now.  {Scrutinising 
her).    I    suppose    you    will    prove 


rather  a  nice  little  thing  when  we 
get  used  to  you. 

L.  A.     Oh,  yes  Madam. 

{Snuffles  enters  L.  with  skull  on 
stick,  and  sheet  over  him.) 

Snuffles.  "I  am  thy  father's 
spirit." 

Madam.  Peter's  ghost!  What's 
that?  {Snuffles  puts  his  head  out; 
sees  Madam  and  runs  R.) 

L.  A.  It's  only  my  little  brother. 
There  was  a  man  killed  next  door, 
just  a  few  moments  ago;  and  that 
nauehtv  boy  will  play  with  his 
skull!  {Madam  looks  long  and 
searchingly  at  her.) 

Madam.  You-  look  innocent 
enough. 

L.  A.     I  am  innocent. 

Madam.  I'll  see  how  my  girls 
are.    {going). 

L.  A.    {in  pain).   Oh!  oh! 

Madam.  Whatever  is  the  mat- 
ter? 

L.  A.  I've  knocked  my  finger. 
Oh!  oh! 

Madam.  Let's  see.  I  can't  see 
anything. 

L.  A.  It's  the  bone;  I've  bruised 
the  bone. 

Madam.  Evidently  it  wasn't  the 
flesh,    {going). 

L.  A.   Dear  Madam. 

Madam   { impatiently) .    Well  ? 

L.  A.  Do  you  think  it  will  fes- 
ter? 

Madam.  I  haven't  the  least  idea 
that  it  will. 

L.  A.  Won't  you  kiss  it  and 
make  it  well  ? 

Madam  (aside).  She's  a  per- 
fect idiot.  I'll  have  to  bring  my 
iron  hand  down  hard,  (aloud)  I 
think  it  is  scarcely  necessary;  (go- 
ing). 

L.  A.  (taking  a  long  time  to  find 
it).  Here  is  a  little  ring  Mama  sent 
with  her  best  love,  (aside)  I'm  so 
innocent  that  I'm  not  expected  to 
know  that  it's  paste:  and  if  she 
finds  it  out,  she  won't  like  to  men- 
tion it. 
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(Enters  Sooty  L.  in  first  dress). 

Sooty  (pretending  surprise). 
Oh,  Madam,  have  you  come  home? 

Madam.  Sooty,  whatever  are 
you  doing  with  a  clean  face  ? 

Sooty.  Excuse  me,  it*s  a  mis- 
take ;  Fm  so  absent-minded. 

Madam.  See  that  it  doesn't  oc- 
cur again.  Sooty. 

May.  (enters  L.  in  her  pinafore, 
studying).  Why,  Madam!  Is  that 
you? 

Madam.  I  received  a  telegram 
postponing  my  trip,  so  here  I  am. 

May.  I'm  so  glad;  Fve  learned 
three  pages  of  Paradise  Lost  while 
you  were  gone. 

Madam.     How  delightful! 

Edna  (enters  L.  sewing)..  Why 
Madam,  who  would  ever  thought 
of  seeing  you  ? 

Madam.     I  see  you  are  at  work. 

Edna.  I  didn't  want  to  be  idle 
just  because  you  were  away. 

Madam.  That's  right  my  girl. 
(Meek  enters  L.,  is  surprised).  Sur- 
prised to  see  me,  are  you  Meek  ? 
(shakes  hands).  And  how  have 
things  gone  during  my  absence? 

Meek.  It's  been  quiet  Ma'am, 
but  we  got  along  nicely. 

Edna.  We  respected  you  in 
your  position.  Miss  Meek. 

Meek.     Certainly. 

Blanche  (enters  L.)  Why, 
Madam,  what  a  delightful  surprise! 

Madam.  And  what  have  you 
been  doing  ? 

Blanc  lie.     I?  Oh,  a  lot  of  Geom- 


etry, and  some  English — sl  little 
Shakespere  (winks  at  girls). 

Madam.  I  am  extremely  grati- 
fied ;  they  are  the  very  best  girls  in 
the  world  Meek;  quiet  and  lady- 
like; no  nonsense  or  frivolity.  I 
have  trained  them  myself,  remem- 
ber. Children,  lets  have  that  little 
song  about  the  shoemaker. 

(Girls  sing  reluctantly.  They 
stand  in  a  straight  line  and  sing, 
using  the  kindergarten  motions. 
Madame  sits  and  beats  time  with 
Meek  standing  primly  a  little  be- 
hind her.  The  girls  poke  each  oth- 
er slyly  imth  their  elbows,  etc. 
Thev  are  plainly  disgusted,  but 
make  the  song  go  with  a  swing). 

Girls  (singing). 

"As  wandering:  up  and  down  one  day, 
I   peeped    in   a   window  just   over   the 

way; 
And    putting:    his    needle    through    and 

throug:h. 
There  sat  a  cobbler  making:  a  shoe. 
Rap-a-tap-tap   and   tip-a-tap   too. 
This  is  the  way  to  make  a  shoe. 

"With  hammer  and  awl.  he  bores  him 

a  hole 
Right     through     the    upper    and  then 

through   the  sole; 
Then  he  puts  in  a  tack  and  he  puts  In 

two. 
Then  ha-ha-ha-ha.  he  hammers  them 

through. 
Rap-a-tap-tap.  etc. 

"The  cobbler  works  through  wlml  and 

weather. 
With     hammer    and    awl    and  bits  of 

leather. 
And  what  in  the  world  would  you  or  I 

do 
If  we  hadn't  a  cobbler  to  make  us  a. 

shoe? 
Rap-a-tap-tap.  etc." 

Curtain. 
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'RECOGNITION. 

LOU  LEWIS. 

I  saw  you  first  among  the  little  ones, 

It  seemed  we'd  met  before. 
With  them  you  praised  the  (Ruler  of  all  Thrones. 

And  evermore, 

(Resist  it  as  I  might, 
Those  strains  of  children's  voices  with  your  own; 
housed  all  my  soul  like  some  sweet  chord  unknown 

Save  in  the  realms  of  light. 

II. 

I  had  refused  to  dream,  or  hope,  or  feel 

Save  what  stern  duty  taught; 
Entranced  at  any  shrine,  I  would  not  kneel; 

I  sought  you  not, 

I  did  not  care  to  seek; 
(But  higher  still  you  rose,  and  shed  your  light 
In  skies  of/^nine  whose  days  had  all  been  night; 

My  strength,  at  last  grew  weak. 

III. 

We  met  again.     I  ivatched  you  silently, 

Learned  burdens  such  as  mine 
You  had  borne  long,  yet  bore  them  patiently. 

JIow  at  your  shrine 

A  heavenly  light  I  see; 
Emotions  come  that  I  would  fain  suppress, 
^ut  'neath  the  ivar^nth  of  your  Jond  eye's  caress 

Life  seems  an  ecstacy. 


THE  TEST. 

Annie  Pike  Greenwood. 


There  are  thousands  of  stories  of 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake. 
This  is  but  one  of  them* 

In  the  apartment  house  where  I 
live  a  group  of  women  was  gath- 
ered near  the  office  waiting  for  the 
morning  mail  when  the  fateful 
news  of  the  earthquake  was  re- 
ceived. Incredulously  we  listened 
to  the  account  of  San  Francisco's 
misfortune,  as  yet  underestimated 
by  those  who  reported  it. 

Even  while  we  waited  a  flood  of 
"Extras*'  from  Los  Angeles  news 
offices  confirmed  the  fears  of  the 
most  pessimistic  among  us. 

The  postman  was  late,  and  when 
the  call  for  ^^mail"  came  ringing 
over  the  different  apartment  bells, 
other  women  who  as  yet  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  calamity  at  San 
Francisco,  were  added  to  our  group. 
Among  these  were  two  who  had 
dear  ones  there* 

This  we  did  not  know  until  the 
news  was  baldly  thrown  to  the  new 
comers  without  preliminaries*  Both 
women  stopped  in  the  act  of  open- 
ing letters.  One  of  them,  Mrs, 
Josephs,  made  a  quick  appeal  for 
a  newspaper.  When  an  "Extra'* 
was  handed  to  her  telling  of  the 
frightful  loss  of  property  and  life, 
she  gave  one  glance  at  it,  then  with 
a  piercing  shriek,  fell  to  the  floor. 

We  all  worked  over  her,  some 
running  for  water  and  some  chafing 
her  hands  and  opening  die  neck  of 
her  dress*  When  she  had  gained 
control  of  herself  she  began  to  sob 
that  her  brother  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, 

Suddenly  she  turned  toward  the 
other  woman  whom  I  mentioned  as 
having  listened  to  the  news  with 
particular  attention,  *'How  can 
you  he  so  calm,  Mrs.  Rose,  isn*t 
your  husband  up  there?" 

^'Yes/'  answered  the  other  wo- 
man quietly  meeting  all  our  eyes* 


"Doesn't  it  drive  you  nearly 
crazy  to  think  of  it?"  continued 
Mrs*  Josephs,  with  spasmodic  sobs 
shaking  her  body* 

"No,^'  said  Mrs*  Rose,  *Vhy 
should  it  ?  Newspapers  are  oftener 
wrong  than  right.  I  haven't  the 
faintest  idea  that  I  shall  not  hear 
from  Dan  very  soon.  There's  al- 
ways plenty  of  worrying  to  do  after 
a  thing's  happened*  Vm  going  to 
find  out  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
this,  r  shed  no  tears  over  proba- 
bilities,'' 

With  that  she  left  us^  no  doubt 
having  felt  the  silent  antagonism 
awakened  by  her  words,  for  the 
faces  of  all  expressed  what  one  of 
us  made  vocal,  after  her  departure, 
"I  call  that  heartless !" 

And  more  and  more  heartless 
from  that  day  forth  did  she  seem  to 
us  with  her  cheerful  smile  and  her 
gay  voice  as  she  asked  the  office  boy 
if  a  letter  or  any  word  had  come 
from  "Dan."  I  noticed  that  she 
never  lost  interest  in  the  care  of  her 
hair  or  the  pretty  clothes  which  she 
so  carefully  arranged  on  her  pretty 
person,  while  poor  Mrs,  Josephs 
went  back  and  forth  from  her 
rooms  to  the  office,  quite  distraught^ 
in  a  faded  wrapper  of  uncertain 
years. 

It  was  this  which  made  me  ob- 
serve to  a  neighbor  of  mine. 

"Great  disasters  are  great  tests 
of  character.  Mark  my  word  on 
that/* 

A  few  hours  later  my  neighbor 
appeared  with  corrugated  brow, 
"You  are  right,"  she  said, 

"Trouble  is  a  test  to  show  what 
we  are  made  of.  I  just  met  Mrs* 
Rose  on  the  stairs  as  I  was  going 
over  to  the  little  grocery  store.  She 
was  coming  in,  and  was  smiling* 

"'Tust  think  r  she  said,  'I  feel 
like  the  old  woman  who  lived  in  the 
shoe  and  had  so  many  children  she 
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didn't  know  what  to  do.  I've  been 
packing  baby  dresses  all  afternoon, 
and  it  makes  me  feel  like  the  moth- 
er of  an  orphan  asylum !' 

'* 'Baby  dresses?'  I  asked,  not 
understanding, 

'*  'Baby  dresses  for  the  little  kid- 
lets  in  San  Francisco — poor  things  \ 
Fve  been  working  al!  day  at  the  old 
San  Pedro  office  buildings,  packing 
trunks  with  donated  clothes.' 

"Her  tone  was  so  hght  I  couldn't 
help  saying, 

*'  Then  you  do  believe  there  is  a 
terrible  disaster  in  San  Francisco?' 

*'  *Certainly/  she  said,  looking 
puzzled,  *of  course.  Everybody 
knows  it  to  be  a  fact  now,' 

**Even  though  she  stated  this 
without  doubt,  there  was  no  sadness 
in  her  voice, 

'*  'Mrs.  Rose/  I  said,  'Your  hus- 
band is  up  there,  isn't  he?' 

''Yes/  she  answered, 

"  'You  can't  say  you  love  him, 
and  be  as  cheerful  as  you  are?'  I 
said,  for  I  had  to  liave  my  thoughts 
out  at  last. 

'*She  looked  at  me  for  a  full  min- 
ute, and  then  as  she  brushed  past 
mc,  she  smiled  back  with  her  chin 
lifted  up  in  the  air. 

"  *Love  ?'  she  said  slowly,  'There 
are  many  kinds.  Are  you  sure  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  best?' 

"And  with  that  piece  of  impert- 
inence she  was  gone, 

"As  I  came  back  I  met  Mrs. 
Josephs.  She  was  going  over  to 
the  grocery*  Poor  woman!  she 
said,  'I  can't  eat  myself  when  I 
think  of  all  those  thousands  up 
there  who  haven't  a  bite  to  eat  or 
any  water,  but  I  have  to  get  some- 
thing for  the  boy  and  my  husband. 
I  am  half  frantic.  We  haven*t 
heard  from  my  brother  yet!' 

'*And  she  looked  it.  The  poor 
woman  has  dropped  away  pounds. 
Now,  don't  you  think  that  shows 
the  character  of  those  two  women  ? 
I  believe  Mrs,  Rose  would  smile  at 
the  funeral  of  her  own  mother  I" 


While  I  did  not  approve  of  my 
neighbor's  attempt  to  rouse  Mrs, 
Rose  to  other  feelings,  I  did  regard 
her  cheerfulness  as  rather  ill-placed 
while  her  husband  might  even  at 
that  time  be  suffering,  if  nothing 
worse  had  befallen  him, 

"Some  people  are  like  brooks/*  I 
observed  to  my  neighbor,  *They  go 
laughing  and  tinkling  over  the  peb- 
bles, and  an  obstruction  only  makes 
them  gurgle  the  more.  Others  are 
like  rivers,  silent  at  the  bottom,  but 
dam  them  up  with  trouble  and  they 
are  bound  to  overflow  their  sides, 
causing  disaster*  Dam  up  a  river 
and  you  have  a  flood;  dam  up  a 
brook,  and  it  will  simply  flow  in 
another  direction,  laughing  as  ever. 
These  brook- natures  may  be  at- 
tractive, but  give  me  the  river!" 

All  of  which  may  be  true  irre- 
spective of  this  story,  and  certainly 
was  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  one  fond 
of  carving  out  aphorisms  and  texts 
from  the  daily  observations  of  life 
and  its  phenomena.  But  though 
aphorisms  often  crystallize  the 
Ixuth,  they  oftener  do  injustice  to 
an  individual  disapproved*  We 
blind  ourselves  with  our  own  apt 
phrases,  and  are  too  much  bent  up- 
on regarding  them  to  learn  that 
seeming  inconsistency  may  be  beau- 
tiful unity  if  we  looked  and  waited 
patiently  to  see  its  unfolding. 

In  this  case  my  neighbor  never 
knew  '*for  herself"  the  unfolding  of 
a  certain  * 'beautiful  unity/'  It  will 
be  my  happy  privilege  to  carry 
through  the  rest  of  my  life  a  lesson 
in  courage  and  cheerfulness  that  I 
never  again  expect  to  meet  in  just 
the  form  presented  to  me. 

In  the  midst  of  our  anxiety  for 
Mrs,  Jcsephs,  our  criticism  of  Mrs. 
Rose,  and  our  active  work  in  behalf 
of  San  Francisco's  unfortunates, 
one  day  came  two  telegrams.  One 
of  them  brought  Mrs.  Joseph's  ra- 
diant from  her  apartments  to  in- 
form us  that  her  brother  was  safe, 
after  which  she  again  fainted,  but 
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soon  became  conscious  surrounded 
by  a  sympathetic  group  of  women. 
It  was  evident  that  she  had  neither 
slept  nor  eaten.  She  was  haggard 
and  emaciated. 

The  other  telegram  waited  for 
the  return  of  Mrs.  Rose,  as  she 
was  supposed  to  be  on  her  way 
honne*  We  all  wondered  about  that 
telegram.  Some  of  us  thought  it 
must  be  an  assurance  of  her  hus- 
band's safety.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of 
us  were  of  this  opinion,  as  there 
was  usually  no  word  in  case  of 
deaths. 

I  think  we  felt  something  of  a 
personal  resentment  that  Mrs.  Jo- 
sephs should  be  so  worn  out 
while  Mrs.  Rose  was  as  fresh  to 
greet  her  husband  as  the  day  he 
had  left.  Why  we  should  have  de- 
manded suffering  of  a  young  wo- 
man at  such  a  time  I  can  only  an- 
swer with  the  suggestion  that  under 
circumstances  where  we  had  ex- 
pected her  at  least  to  show  some 
emotion  she  had  seemed  utterly  in- 
d  iff  e  rent  *  O  u  r  di  sappoi  ntmen  t  took 
that  form  of  desire  which  is  in  all 
of  us,  but  which  only  the  child 
dares  express.  I  once  heard  a  little 
girl  saying  to  another  who  had  just 
done  a  very  daring  and  pleasant 
feat,  escaping  without  the  prophe- 
sied in  juries.  "'Well,  anyhow,  you 
ought  to  be  hurt  for  doing  it  !*' 

If  Mrs.  Rose  had  suffered  in  sus- 
pense, not  one  of  us  but  what  would 
have  gone  to  her  with  compassion- 
ate words  and  deeds.  But  her  su- 
preme indifference,  her  jarring 
cheerfulness  we  could  not  under- 
stand. She  sliould  have  had  her 
lesson,  we  felt,  but  here  was  a  tele- 
gram to  tell  her  not  to  fear — and 
she  had  never  feared ! 

I  have  only  guessed  at  our  line 
of  reasoning.  I  know  how  we  felt 
by  the  stony  exterior  which  all  of 
us  presented  as  Mrs,  Rose  came  up 
the  stairs  with  a  cheerful  whisk  of 
silk  skirts,  and  a  gay  little  nod  to 
the  group  we  formed. 


I  feel  sorry  to  this  moment,  and 
shaU  always,  for  my  neighbor.  And 
she,  poor  thing,  has  been  to  my 
door  many,  many  times  to  find 
some  small  yet  unspoken  consola- 
tion for  the  words  she  g^ve  to  her 
ever-ready  tongue  that  afternoon. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Rose,"  she  said  with 
cool,  calculated  emphasis,  **You 
need  worry  no  moref  There's  a 
telegram  here  from  your  husband  I" 

Mrs.  Rose  never  heeded  the  em- 
phasisi  she  quickened  her  pace  to- 
ward the  desk,  holding  out  both 
hands,  her  cheeks  suddenly  blazing 
and  her  eyes  full  of  life.  If  she  had 
been  incapable  of  sorrow,  she  was 
not  incapable  of  joy.  She  was 
beautiful  to  behold,  in  her  pretty 
spring-  clothes,  and  her  perfect 
youth  and  health. 

"Good!  Goodr'  she  cried.  *'0 
Dan!  Fm  so  glad!"  there  was  a 
gurgle  in  the  last  like  a  happy  child^ 
and  it  was  as  though  she  had  ad- 
dressed her  words  only  to  him,  for- 
getting us,  her  audience,  altogether. 

She  tore  open  the  telegram  with 
quick  fingers.  We  watched  her 
curiously,  but  not  rudely^tf  one 
may  watch  curiously  without  rude- 
ness. 

A  sudden  pallor  stole  the  blood 
from  her  face*  She  stood  for 
sometime  without  moving,  then 
with  a  movement  wooden  and 
strange  she  turned  to  me»  "Read  it 
please — just  so  I  can  hear^ — I  can't 
understand/* 

Very  gently  and  very  low  I  read 
those  words.  The  telegram  was 
from  San  Francisco.  "Your  hus- 
band killed  while  helping  a  woman 
and  baby.  Have  mailed  letter  to 
you.    John  Blough/' 

When  it  was  done  you  can  imag- 
ine how  I  felt,  to  see  this  young 
creature  pale  and  quiver  and  grow 
old  before  my  eyes. 

'That's  his  friend/*  she  kept 
saying,  as  though  it  were  import- 
ant for  me  to  know. 

Then  she  steadied  herself,  took 
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tile  telegram,  and  started  for  her 
ruoin* 

*'Lct  me  do  something  for  youT* 
I  pleaded. 

But  she  brushed  me  gently  by 
with  a  smile  empty  and  stranf!:t\ 
**rm—al!— right— all  right— That^s 
—his  friend." 

My  heart  yearned  after  her  as  I 
saw  from  the  landing  below,  the 
door  of  her  room  close.  Much  as 
I  desired  to  be  with  her,  I  felt  that 
I  had  no  right  to  thrust  myself 
upon  luer  first  grief,  particularly 
with  the  guilty,  self- torturing  con- 
science which  had  me  on  the  rack 
for  every  thcnight,  and  feeling  I  had 
kept  toward  this  woman.  The  full 
injustice  of  it  staggered  me  like  a 
personal  blow.  For  in  one  moment 
I  had  seen  laid  bare  the  woman  of 
deep  and  tender  feelings  behind  all 
her  garment  of  cheerfulness  and 
gmyety. 

Later  I  felt  that  it  was  no  intru- 
sion to  take  to  her  the  letter  which 
came  by  a  special  messenger,  and 
with  it  a  tray  of  food  which,  as  I 
feared,  she  could  not  touch. 

She  did  not  answer  my  knock,  so 
I  entered  unbidden.  She  was  lying 
on  tlije  couch,  her  hat  hanging  on 
her  disheveled  hair.  She  was  cold 
as  stone,  but  dry  shuddering  sobs 
shook  her  the  length  of  her  body, 

I  unpinned  the  hat,  and  without 
protest— in  fact  hardly  giving  rec- 
ognition of  my  presence — she  al* 
lowed  me  to  bathe  her  face  with 
cold  water,  and  chafe  her  hands.  It 
was  an  oppressively  hot  evening, 
and  this  seemed  to  refresh  her 

"You  will  sleep  with  me  tonight," 
I  said,  "And  my  husband  will  sleep 
here." 

''Thank  you/'  she  said  simply. 

When  she  was  feeling  a  httle 
better,  I  read  the  letter  to  her  at 
her  reauest. 

It  told  of  the  earthquake  and  the 
escape  of  the  two  men  who  had 
been  sleeping  together — ^^We  were 
at  the   Palace,'*  the   letter  ran,   '*I 


ihink  no  one  was  hurt  there.  We 
managed  to  take  with  us  all  our  be- 
longings, but  later  were  obliged  to 
abandon  them  as  we  found  a  fioor 
woman  in  great  distress,  needing 
our  help. 

"Her  husband  had  been  killed  in 
the  fall  of  the  apartment  house 
%vhere  they  lived,  leaving  her  with 
two  little  girls  and  a  baby  in  her 
arms.  She  said  she  hadn't  a  rela- 
tive in  the  world. 

*Slie  had  managed  to  wrap  the 
baby  in  a  shawl,  but  she  herself  and 
the  little  girls  were  clad  only  in 
their  night -clothes.  She  was  evi- 
dently a  refined  and  educated  wo- 
man. 

'*Dan  and  I  took  all  the  clothea 
off  we  could  spare  and  gave  them 
to  tlie  woman  and  children.  Dan 
carried  the  baby  and  helped  the 
woman,  I  carried  the  smallest  girl 
and  took  care  of  the  other  one.  As 
the  w^oman  had  no  shoes,  Dan  gave 
her  his,  and  we  wrapped  up  tlie  fee*' 
of  the  little  girl. 

"We  tried  to  get  awav  from  the 
fire,  wdiich  was  coining  toward  us, 
I  don*t  know  how  it  happened.  All 
I  know  is  that  there  was  a  rumble, 
a  fall  of  bricks  and  big  stones,  ami 
I  was  running  for  safety  with  the 
two  little  girls  in  my  arms, 

**When  I  stopped  and  looked 
back,  Dan.  the  baby,  and  the  wo- 
man were  gone,  ^J 

*T  went  back  and  tried  to  find  -       ^| 
way  to  dig  them  out,  but  I  could 
not,  and  I  was  ordered  awav  on  ac- 
count of  the  approaching  fire. 

''The  little  girts  have  been  with 
me  ever  since,  I  have  taken  the 
best  care  I  could  of  them,  but  it  has 
been  awful." 

Then  the  letter  went  on  to  tell 
how  he  had  loved  Dan,  and  his  sin- 
cerity w*as  evident  in  every  word. 
He  said  that  he  would  leave  San 
Francisco  for  Los  Angeles  as  soon 
as  possible,  bringing  the  two  Httle 
girls. 

She  said  no  w^ord  except,  "Dan 
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would  not  have  cared  to  have  died 
in  a  better  way!"  Proud  words 
from  a  sorely  aching  heart!  Both 
proud  and  courageous. 

All  night  long  I  lay  awake  be- 
side her,  saying  what  I  could  to 
comfort  her,  and  keeping  silence 
when  I  felt  that  to  be  best. 

With  the  dawning  of  morning 
came  the  full  realization  to  her  of 
her  loss.  It  is  the  morning  after 
that  is  so  pitiless  in  all  tragedies. 

But  when  the  day  came  she 
dressed,  and  after  refusing  break- 
fast, tried  to  smile  in  the  old  way. 

"It  might  have  been  worse,"  she 
said,  "Dan  might  have  been  sick — 
suffered — or  crippled  terribly — " 
''there  was  a  pause  for  the  control 
of  her  brave  voice,  "Anyhow,"  she 
<K>ntinued,  "Fm  going  to  get  those 
two  little  girls.  They  are  really 
mine  now,  don't  you  think?  They 
— they — have  lost — a  great  deal. 
Fm  going  to  work  with  the  other 
women  on  the  boxes  of  provisions 
till  the  trains  come.  Then  I'll  meet 
them  all  till— till  Dan's— little 
girls — come." 

I  pretended  not  to  notice  the 
sobs  that  tried  to  break  through 
those  words.  I  took  both  her 
hands,  and  looking  deep  into  her 
eyes  said,  "I  have  misjudged  you, 
dear,  in  ways  you  do  not  know. 
Will  you  bring  your  little  girls 
here  first?  I'll  keep  something 
fixed  to  eat  all  day  for  them  till 
you  tell  me  not  to,  and  I  shall  hope 
that  they  come  today." 

It  is  characteristic  of  mv  peni- 
tent neighbor  that  she  insisted  oii 
cooking  some  things  in  her  kitchen 
— masterpieces  of  daintiness  and 
edibility — to  bring  to  my  cupboard 
for  the  children  who  were  to  come. 
And  all  the  time  she  was  doing  it. 
as  though  to  ease  her  mind,  she 
kept  saying, 

"I'd  'like  to  bite  a  bit  off  my 
tongue!  Fd  like  to  bite  a  bit  off 
my  tongue !" 

The  little  girls  did  not  come  that 


day  nor  the  next,  but  with  quiet, 
patient  cheerfulness  Mrs.  Rose 
went  to  the  depot  every  time  a  train 
of  refugees  came  in. 

The  third  day  brought  a  gaunt 
spectre-man,  once  jolly  John 
Blough,  and  two  scared,  hungry  lit- 
tle girls.  W^e  were  ready  for 
them,  having  each  day  gathered 
more  good  things  upon  my  kitchen 
shelves  than  would  appease  the 
appetite  of  ten  men. 

While  they  ate  Mrs.  Rose 
watched  them  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  mother,  and  I  could  see  that 
they  were  already  won  to  her  by 
the  way  they  kept  their  big  eyes  in 
approval  on  her  face.  They  were 
pretty  children,  one  with  black,  the 
other  with  bright  gold  hair. 

As  she  took  them  to  her  rooms 
that  night,  she  turned  to  me,  "They 
are  mine!"  she  said  with  a  world 
of  mother-love  shining  in  her  eyes, 
"Dan  told  me  always  to  be  cheer- 
ful, and  if  I  can't  be  so  for  my 
own  sake,  I  can  for  theirs." 

When  my  neighbor  came  in 
later  to  help  me  wash  the  dishes 
she  agreed  with  emphatic  shakes 
of  her  head  while  I  said, 

"I  still  believe  that  great  disas- 
ters are  a  test  of  character.  But  I 
forgot  that  those  who  look  on  are 
also  being  tested.  "Anyway,"  I 
said  with  that  desire  which  is 
world-wide,  to  save  oneself  too 
deep  an  ignominy  by  exposing  the 
faults  of  some  other  erring  one, 
"Anyway,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  braver  in  Mrs.  Josephs  to 
have  worked  for  the  people  in  San 
Francisco  while  she  was  waiting 
for  news.  But  there! — I  have  no 
right  to  say  a  word.  I  can  only 
say,  I  hope  we'll  all  stand  the  test 
better  in  another  disaster— all  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Rose — I  know  she'll 
come  through  all  right!" 

"Anyhow,"  said  my  neighbor 
and  I  waited  for  a  final  deep  argu- 
ment, "I  speak  to  get  their  break- 
fast!" 


TEED  MY  SHEEP." 

George  F.  Richards, 


Take  heed  Lherefore  unia  yourselves, 
and  to  all  the  no<:k,  ovt:r  tbe  whicb  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers* 
to  feed  the  church  oi  God*  which  h*^ 
hath  ptirihased   with  hla  own  blood. 

For  I  kiiQw  this,  that  after  my  de- 
parting shnlL  iirrievoug  wolves  ertter  1;^ 
amoni?  you,  not  sparhix  the  tlock. — 
A.Cts  30:    ZB,  2d. 

I  am  the  Rood  shepherd  and  know 
my  sheep  and  am  known  of  mine* 

As  the  F5ather  knows Ih  me,  even  so 
know  I  the  Father:  and  I  lay  down  my 
life  for  the  aheep. — John  10:   14.   15. 

So  when  they  had  dined,  Jeaus  saith 
to  Simon  Feter.  iSimon.  son  of  Jonas, 
loveat  thoTi  me  more  than  these?  He 
saJth  unto  him,  yea.  Lord;  ihou  know- 
est  that  I  love  thee.  He  ealth  unto 
hlifi.  Feed  my  lamhs. 

He  salth  to  liim  ag:aln  the  second 
time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
me?  He  sayeat  unto  him.  yea,  Lord: 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He 
salth  unto  him.  Feed  my  shiiep. 

He  salth  unto  him  the  third  time. 
Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me? 
Peter  was  grieved  because  he  i^aid  vin- 
to  him,  the  third  time.  Lovesst  thou 
me?  And  he  said  unto  him.  Lord, 
thou  knoweat  all  things;  thou  know- 
est  that  I  love  thee*  Jesus  saith 
unto  him*  Feed  my  sheep.— John 
11:   15.  16,  17. 

Jesus  spoke  of  His  people  as  the 
sheep  and  lambs  for  whom  His  love 
was  so  ^reat  that  he  laid  down  his 
life  for  them. 

He  anticipated  a  time  when 
grievous  wolves  (wicked  men) 
would  enter  in  amongf  His  people 
not  sparing-  any  whom  they  could 
destroy*  And  in  the  midst  of  His 
anjxiety  for  His  children,  whom  He 
loved  better  than  His  own  life,  He 
charged  Peter,  who,  in  the  Savior's 
absence  \vas  to  stand  at  the  head, 
that  he  feed  His  lambs  and  sheep, 
the  charge  being  given  three  times 
in  succession  that  Peter  might  be 
properly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  it. 

We  may  appropriately  apply  the 
tenn  shepherd  to  all  the  officers  in 
the  Church,  both  general  and  lo- 
cal, and  give  to  each,  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  Peter*  We  may  ask, 
**Have    we   in   our  hearts  a  good 


measure  of  that  love  for  mankind 
which  was  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  the  Savior?  And  are  we  indeed 
using  our  best  efforts  to  protect 
and  feed  the  flocks  entrusted  to  our 
care  ?"' 

As  1  sat  in  one  of  our  late  gen- 
eral conference  meetings  and 
looked  upon  the  beautiful  fonns 
and  sweet  faces  of  some  four  or 
five  hundred  small  children,  and 
listened  to  their  angelic  voices  sing- 
ing praises  to  the  Lord,  all  be- 
speaking their  lamblike  innocence 
and  purity,  and  remembered  that 
all  these  %vere  from  but  one  of  the 
more  than  half  a  hundred  stakes  in 
Zion,  and  of  it  but  a  mere  repre- 
sentation, I  realized  what  a  host  of 
such  lambs  %ve  have  throughout  the 
Church,  And  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  the  grown  sheep,  all  of 
whom  need  our  most  careful  pro- 
tection. I  was  lead  to  wonder, 
how  many  of  these  we  would  allow 
to  stray  from  the  fold,  and  become 
a  prey  to  the  devouring  wolves 
who  lie  in  wait  to  destroy. 

These  thousands  of  pure,  innocent 
children  have  been  entrusted  to  our 
care  and  we  are  given  the  strict 
charge,  to  feed,  watch  over  and 
protect  them.  Yet  for  want  of 
proper  attention,  we  see  them 
slipping  away  from  us  one  by  one, 
they  having  forgotten  the  voice  of 
their  shepherd  and  he  having  lost 
control  over  them.  We  should 
learn  a  lesson  of  profit  from  what 
we  see  about  us  and  rouse  our- 
selves from  slumber ings  before  the 
wolves  shall  have  devoured  both 
flock  and  master. 

Besides  these  in  the  fold  of  the 
Church  there  are  many  just  as  in- 
nocent outside  of  the  fold  who  are 
more  exposed  to  the  ravenous 
wolves  and  whom  it  becomes  our 
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duty  to  save  as  far  as  we  have  tlie 
power  to  do.  We  are  told  that  if 
we  are  the  means  of  assist inpT  one 
soul  unto  salvation,  ^reat  will  be 
our  joy  with  him  in  heaven.  This 
Is  the  work  characterized  by  the 
Savior  as  the  harvest  that  is  so 
great  and  the  laborers  few. 

We  are  of  tlie  few.  Can  we 
shirk  this  labor  with  impunity? 
Verily  no.  But  be  we  lambs,  sheep 
or  shepherd  we  each  have  a  duty  to 
perform.  It  is  for  us  to  learn  that 
duty  and  with  ener^  and  faithful- 


ness perfonn  it  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  dependinp^  in  all  humUity 
upon  the  Lord  to  direct  our  eflForts 
that  we  mav  rid  our  skirts  of  the 
blood  of  all  men  and  receive  the 
reward  of  a  faithful  servant. 

We  who  have  received  a  testi- 
mony of  the  gospel's  truth  and 
know  in  advance  what  the  world  of 
mankind  will  sometime  know, 
should  never  tire  in  our  eflForts  to 
warn  our  fellowmen  of  the  true 
conditions  which  await  them. 

Shall  we  stand  idly  by  and  wit- 
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ness  a  helpless  victim  of  circum- 
stances passing  with  the  current 
over  a  mighty  cataract  to  a  destruc- 
tion of  which  he  himself  is  not 
cognizant?  Shall  we  not  sound  a 
note  of  warning  or  lift  a  hand  to 
stay  his  progress?  Who  of  us 
would  not  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life  sally  forth  to  rescue  one  of 
these?  But  such  personal  sacrifice 
is  scarcely  necessary  on  our  part  in 


order  to  extend  to  those  who  would 
be  saved  the  needed  assistance.  It 
does,  however,  require  that  we  be 
awake  and  observant  of  the  course 
of  others;  that  we  be  there  at  the 
right  time  with  a  kind  word  of 
counsel  and  warning,  for  the  in- 
junction is  unto  us  today  as  it  was 
to  Peter  with  all  its  primitive 
force,  "Feed  my  Sheep." 


UNSPOnEN. 

Laura  Le  Sieur, 

We  left  the  beaten  trax:k  behind 

And  climbed  at  eve  the  ^loamin^c  hills, 
Where  music  floated  down  the  wind 

And  murmured  in  the  shaded  rills. 
Alone  beneath  the  starry  skies 

That  brooded  o'er  a  summer  land. 
We  only  read  each  other's  eyes 

And  felt  that  we  could  understand. 


A  distant  miragre  dimly  seen 

Still  marks  the  fading  dream  of  old. 
But  o'er  the  waves  that  roll  between 

A  mist  of  doubt  lies  pale  and  cold. 
And  watchinsT  from  our  wave  beat  shore 

When  starliiTht  fleams  from  strand  to  strand. 
Thouffh  eyes  may  meet  in  life  no  more. 

With  achinf?  hearts  we  understand. 


PRESIDENT  BRIGHAM  TOUNG. 

A.  Milton  Musser. 


Before  his  tragic  death,  God*s 
greatest  Prophet,  Seer  and  Reve* 
lator — Joseph  Smith — ^placed  on 
record  the  following  solemn  and 
significant  words: 

'It  is  thought  by  some  that  our 
enemies  would  be  satisfied  with  my 
destruction;  but  I  tell  you  that  as 
soon  as  they  have  shed  my  blood, 
they  will  thirst  for  the  blood  of 
every  man  in  whose  heart  dwells  a 
single  spark  of  the  spirit  of  the 
fullness  of  the  Gospel*  The  op- 
position of  these  men  is  moved  by 
the  spirit  of  the  adversary  of  all 
righteousness.  It  is  not  only  to 
destroy  me,  but  every  man  and 
w^oman  who  dares  believe  the  doc- 
trines that  God  has  inspired  me  to 
teach  in  this  generation." 

Let  me  state  that  I  intimately 
knew  President  Brigham  Young — 
who  has  been  respectively  called 
the  Great  Pathfinder,  Pioneer  Col- 
onizer, Reformer,  Statesman,  Em- 
pi  re^builder,  etc, — for  over  twenty- 
five  years  and  that  in  every  moral 


element  he  had  no  superior  and  but 
comparatively  few  equals.  He  was 
clean,  God-serving,  noble  and  gen- 
erous, a  man  of  strict  probity,  and 
he  lived  above  suspicion  by  Uiose 
who  knew  him  best;  and  not  un- 
like his  immortal  predecessor,  his 
name  was  had  for  good  and  evil  in 
all  the  world.  Jt  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  confidence 
and  love  entertained  for  him  by 
those  who  knew  him  so  intimately 
under  every  condition  of  sunshine 
and  sorrow,  from  the  tiri^e^of  the 
martyrdom  to  the  close  of  his 
eventful,  ever  busy  and  practical 
career,  were  as  great,  sincere  and 
intense,  as  the  unprovoked  and  un- 
relenting hatred  of  his  enemies. 
And  while  the  enmity  of  his  bitter 
assailants  was  absolutely  witliout 
logical  cause,  reason  or  foundation, 
the  great  esteem  of  his  friends  was 
founded  on  the  person^  observa- 
tions and  experiences  they  had 
with  him  in  their  intimate  social  re- 
lations during  the  trying  seasons 
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covered  by  the  unprecedented  exo- 
dus from  beautiful  Nauvoo,  the 
pilgrimage  to  Utah  and  the  Colo- 
nization of  the  inter-Mountain 
country  from  Canada  to  Old  Mexi- 
co. 

I  will  add  to  this  brief  reference 
to  the  Modem  Moses,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  America 
has  ever  produced,  by  submitting  a 
few  inspired  sentiments  he  placed 
on  record  and  which  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  this  communication 
much  better  than  anything  I  can 
further  say  of  him. 

"It  has  been  asked  if  we  intend 
to  settle  more  valleys.  Why  cer- 
tainly we  intend  to  fill  the  next  val- 
ley, then  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  so  on.  It  has  been  the  cry  that 
the  "Mormons"  are  going  into 
Mexico!  That  is  quite  right,  we 
calculate  to  go  there.  Are  we  go- 
ing back  to  Jackson  county  ?  Yes. 
When?  As  soon  as  the  way  opens 
up.  Are  we  all  going?  O  no!  of 
course  not  The  country  is  not 
large  enough  to  hold  our  present 
numbers.  When  we  do  return 
there,  will  there  be  any  less  remain- 
ing in  these  mountains  than  we 
number  today?  No,  there  may  be 
a  htmdred  then  for  every  single  one 
that  there  is  now.  It  is  folly  in 
men  to  suppose  that  we  are  going 
to  break  up  these  our  hard  earned 
homes  to  make  others  in  a  new 
country.  We  intend  to  hold  our 
own  here,  and  also  penetrate  the 
north  and  the  south,  the  east  and 
the  west,  there  to  make  others, 
and  to  raise  the  ensign  of  truth. 
This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  mar- 
velous work  and  a  wonder  referred 
to  by  ancient  men  of  God  who  saw 
it  in  its  indpiency,  as  a  stone  cut 
out  of  the  mountains  without 
hands,  but  which  rolled  and  gath- 
ered strength  and  magnitude  until 
It  filled  the  whole  earth.  We  will 
continue  to  grow,  to  increase  and 
spread  abroad,  and  the  powers  of 
earth    and   hdl   combined   cannot 


hinder  it.  All  who  are  found  op- 
posing God  and  his  people  will  be 
swept  away  and  their  names  be  for- 
gotten in  the  earth.  As  the 
Prophets  Joseph  and  Hyrum  were 
murdered,  and  as  they  massacred 
our  brethren  and  sisters  in  Mis- 
souri, so  they  would  have  served  us 
years  and  years  ago,  if  they  had 
had  the  power  to  do  so.  But  the 
Lord  Almighty  has  said,  thus  far 
thou  shalt  go  and  no  farther,  and 
hence  we  are  spared  to  carry  on 
His  work." 

President  Brigham  Young  in  St. 
George  Temple, 

"We  bear  the  image  of  our 
earthly  parents  in  their  fallen  state, 
but  by  obedience  to  the  Gospel  of 
Salvation  and  the  renovating  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
holy  resurrection,  we  shall  put  on 
the  image  of  the  heavenly,  in  beau- 
ty, glory,  power  and  goodness." 

"The  Lord  is  not  everywhere  in 
person,  but  He  has  His  agents, 
speaking  and  acting  for  Him — His 
Angels.  His  Messengers,  His 
Apostles  and  servants  are  appoint- 
ed and  authorized  to  act  in  His 
name." 

On  the  subject  of  sacrifice  he 
said,  "Sacrifice  death  for  life,  dark- 
ness for  light,  error  for  truth, 
doubt  and  unbelief  for  knowledge 
and  the  certainty  of  the  things  of 
God !  To  give  a  penny  for  a  billion 
of  gold,  to  give  a  handful  of  earth 
for  a  planet,  to  exchange  this  tem- 
porary womout  tenement  for  one 
glorified  and  that  will  continue  to 
abide  and  increase  throughout  a 
never  ending  eternity !" 

About  confessing  one's  sins  he 
counseled,  "Confess  your  faults  to 
the  individuals  you  ought  to  con- 
fess them  to,  and  proclaim  them 
not  on  the  house  tops.  Be  careful 
that  you  wrong  not  yourselves.  If 
persons  lose  confidence  in  them- 
selves, it  takes  away  the  strength, 
faith  and  confidence  that  others 
have  in  them.     If  you  have  com- 
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mitted  sin  that  no  other  person  on 
earth  knows  of,  and  which  harms 
no  other  one,  you  have  done  a 
wrong  and  you  have  sinned  against 
your  God,  but  keep  that  within 
your  own  bosom,  and  seek  to  God 
and  confess  there,  and  get  pardon 
for  your  sin — confess  your  sins  to 
whomsoever  you  have  sinned 
against  and  let  it  stop  there." 

During  one  of  the  President's 
visits  into  Cache  valley  many  years 
ago,  about  the  time  the  valley  was 
first  settled,  he  and  his  party  met  a 
number  of  Indians  from  the  north 
and  in  the  pow-wow  that  followed 
the  President  entered  into  the  fol- 
lowing very  suggestive  and  equit- 
able  compact.    Anticipating   more 


or  less  trouble  between  the  red  men 
and  the  settlers  he  promised  that  if 
any  of  his  people  violated  or  trans- 
gressed their  rules  or  laws  he 
would  agree  to  turn  the  transgres- 
sors over  to  them  for  punishment, 
being  governed  by  the  same  meth- 
ods and  regulations  they  observed 
in  the  trial  and  punishment  of  their 
own  people,  providing  they  would 
turn  over  to  the  Saints  the  lawless 
Indian  offenders  for  trial  and 
punishment  according  to  the  white 
man's  methods  and  regulations. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  under 
this  agreement  lawlessness  was 
very  rarely  indulged  in  by  either 
party  to  this  most  equitable  com- 
pact. 


UTAH. 

Emily  Calhoun  Clowes. 

Know  ye  a  land  of  the  golden  West 

That  is  hard  by  an  inland  sea, 
Whose  Star  looms  clear  o'er  the  mountai-crest, 
And  shines  triumphant  o'er  valleys  blest; 
Reflecting  a  pilgrimage  in  quest 

Of  a  land  by  a  crystal  sea? 

Back   o'er  the  path  of  the  pioneer^ 

Back  o'er  the  desert  lone; 

The  endless  span, 

And  caravan 

Braving  a  sea  unknown. 


Know  ye  this  land  is  our  own  today — 

Star  of  Hope  and  the  Western  main? 
0,  God,  may  we  keep  her  eternal  ray 


UTAH.  U^ 


Bright  in  our  hearts  that  loyalty  may 
Be  her  effulgence — our  prayer  ahvay! 
Star  of  Peace  and  the  silent  plain! 

Back  o'er  the  path  of  the  pioneer, 

Back  o'er  the  shifting  sand; 

Back  to  the  beat 

Of  weary  feet 

Into   the  Promised  Land, 

God  made  her  free  and  free  to  remain, 
Unless  man's   treachery  sell 

Freedom  for  gold,  for  power,  for  gain. 

O,  sleep  we  not  lest  ambition's  chain 

Enfetter  her  standard  puritan! 
O,  guard  we  our  treasure  well! 

Back  o'er  the  path  of  the  pioneer, 
Buffalo  track  and  trail; 
The  prairie's  hush 
And  grey  sagebrush; 
Back  to  our  smiling  vale. 

God-given  land  by  an  inland  sea — 

Star  that  binds  to  our  country's  call! 

Hail,   brotherhood,   pledge  and  prophesy 

Of  coming  good  and  man's  liberty; 

O,  hail,  universal  victory — 

One  land  and  one  Father  o'er  all! 

Back  o'er  the  path  of  the  pioneer. 

Back  to  our  crystal  sea; 

Back  to  our  sod, 

And  the  breath    of  God — 

Freedom,    eternally ! 


THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS. 

Willard  Done. 


One  incident  in  the  life  of  Christ 
has  always  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  This  is  due 
to  the  sorrowful  and  tragic  nature 
of  the  incident  itself,  and  the  deep 
and  valuable  lesson  it  teaches  to  all 
people  and  all  time.  I  refer  to  the 
incident  recorded  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John.  Briefly  related,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

It  was  a  year  before  his  death 
he  had  been  followed  into  the  wil- 
derness north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
by  a  vast  multitude  of  people.  He 
was  apparently  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity.  His  miracles  had 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the 
Jews,  and  many  who  would  not 
have  followed  him  for  his  manifest 
Messiahship,  became  disciples  for 
the  sake  of  the  material  benefits  his 
great  works  afforded  them.  On 
the  occasion  in  question,  some  five 
thousand  were  sitting  at  his  feet, 
listening  to  his  teachings,  and  par- 
taking of  the  greatness  of  his  per- 
sonality. They  were  practically 
without  food,  and  the  evening  was 
approaching.  In  the  whole  com- 
pany there  were  but  five  loaves  of 
bread  and  two  small  fishes.  Jesus 
bade  the  multitude  be  seated;  and 
having  given  thanks,  he  distributed 
the  food  among  them.  When  all 
had  eaten  their  fill,  there  remained 
of  fragments  twelve  baskets  full. 

This  crowning  manifestation  of 
his  power  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion. Those  who  had  witnessed  it 
exclaimed,  "This  is  of  a  truth  that 
prophet  that  should  come  into  the 
world!"  The  narrative  proceeds: 
"When  Jesus  therefore  perceived 
that  they  would  come  and  take  him 
by  force,  to  make  him  a  king,  he 
departed  again  into  a  mountain 
himself    alone."    When   the    night 


came  on,  he  walked  on  the  water  to 
the  boat  in  which  his  disciples  were 
crossing  to  the  village  of  Caper- 
naum. The  next  day,  the  multitude 
sought  for  Jesus  in  the  wilderness ; 
but  hearing  that  he  had  gone  to 
Capernaum,  they  followed  him 
thither.  When  they  found  him, 
their  words  seemed  to  savor  of  re- 
proach; and  he  reproved  them  for 
following  him  for  "the  loaves  and 
fishes."  He  exhorted  them  to  seek 
for  "the  bread  of  life,"  and  not  to 
be  content  with  the  "meat  that  per- 
isheth."  He  meant  by  this  that 
his  words  and  works  would  give 
spiritual  life,  if  accepted  for  their 
spiritual  meaning;  but  that  if  the 
people,  believed  in  him  only  for  the 
material  benefits  they  derived 
from  his  works,  theirs  would  be 
only  the  meat  that  perisheth. 

His  reproaches  were  more  than 
some  of  his  followers  could  bear; 
and,  in  the  simple  but  forcible 
w^ords  of  tlie  narrative,  "From 
that  time  many  of  his  disciples 
went  back,  and  walked  no  more 
with  him."  This  was  the  beginning 
of  that  desertion  which  was  ulti- 
mately to  involve  all  but  a  tried 
few  of  those  who  believed  on  him. 

The  one  bright  part  of  the  dark 
and  tragic  incident  was  the  answer 
of  Peter,  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Apostles  to  Messiah's  question, 
"Will  ye  also  go  away?"  "Lord,  to 
whom,  shall  we  go?  thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  be- 
lieve and  are  sure  that  thou  art 
that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God." 

The  portion  of  the  incident  that 
has  always  made  the  profound  im- 
pression on  me,  is  the  strong  temp- 
tation that  I  can  not  b"ut  think 
came  to  our  Lord,  when  he  found 
himself     at    the    "parting   of   the 
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ways/'  and  chose  between  the  two 
roads  that  lay  before  him.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  sa%v  the  multitude, 
loud  in  his  praise^  and  anxious  to 
bestow  upon  him  kingly  honors. 
On  the  other,  he  must  have  seen 
himself  deserted  by  his  followers, 
'* treading  alone  the  winepress  of 
the  wrath  of  God,"  pursuing  the 
thorny  path  of  duty,  with  the  cross 
looming  in  the  distance. 

Every  worldly  honor  seemed  in 
bis  reach.  For  lonjj  centuries  the 
Jews,  oppressed  first  by  one  nation  , 

'and  then  another,  had  been  looking 
for  a  Messiah  to  deliver  them. 
They  thought  the  only  way  in 
which  this  could  be  accomplished, 
w^as  by  force  of  arms, — hy  military 

'  conquest.     The     king     for    whom 

'  they  hoped  and  waited,  was  in  their 
view  to  be  a  worldly  one,  ruling 
with  a  sceptre  of  iron,  and  tramp- 
ling al!  enemies  under  his  feet.  The 
hated  Romans  were  to  be  t!ie  first 
objects  of  his  conquest;  and  thence 

'  it  was  to  spread  until  it  should  cov- 

ler  the  whole  earth. 

It  was  fondly  hoped  by  those 
who    witnessed     the    miracles    of 

'  Christ,  that  he  was  that  promised 

'  deliverer.     None     of    his    miracles 

^  did  more  to  strengthen  this  hope, 
than  the  feeding  of  the  multitude. 

,  It  was  an  unmistakable  manifesta- 
tion  of  control  over  the  physical, 

.projiiising  unlimited  power  to  the 

^  one  possessing  it.  We  can  well 
think  that  the  Jews  who  witnessed 
it,  susceptible  much  more  to  die 
physical  than  to  the  spiritual,  were 
filled  with  the  hope  that  it  aroused, 

I  Their  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  Jesus*  kingship,  it  is  easy  for  us 

Vto  picture.  He  could  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  warlike  Galileans 
who  were  with  him  in  the  multi- 

f  tude ;  and  tho?e  w!io  would  rally 
from  the  north  to  his  standard. 
Thence  his  march  would  be  south- 
ward, through  Samaria  and  Judea* 

[There  was  no  doubt  that  Samari- 
tans and  Jews  alike  would  join  his- 


forces.  Both  nations  were  a  unit  in 
their  hope  of  deliverance. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Jerusa- 
lem, he  could  hope  to  find  himself 
at  the  head  of  men  enougli  to  make 
a  formidable  opponent  to  the  Ro- 
man legions-  There  was  every 
probabihty  that  the  other  Semitic 
races  under  Roman  dominion 
wou!d  be  eager  to  join  their  for- 
tunes with  the  Jews.  For  if  ever  a 
people  was  ripe  for  revolt »  that  peo- 
ple was  the  Jewish  nation  at  the 
time  of  which  this  chapter  tells. 
The  eagerness  of  the  Galileans  was 
shown  in  their  attempt  to  make 
Jesus  king  "by  force,"  The  men  of 
Judea  were  no  less  eager.  The 
crown  w^as  not  only  within  his 
grasp — it  was  ready  to  be  forced  on 
him. 

It  can  well  be  believed  that  Jesus 
saw  all  this.  It  was  the  time  when 
tlie  tide  of  popularity  could  be  tak- 
en at  its  flood.  It  was  not  likely 
that  such  a  time  would  come  again. 
If  he  offended,  by  refusal,  those 
who  were  ready  to  risk  all  with 
him,  lie  must  count  on  their  bitter 
cmnity  in  the  future*  And  in  case 
he  did  so,  they  who  were  now 
ready  to  crqwn  him,  would  be  most 
ready  to  bring  him  to  the  cross.  It 
was  his  supreme  chance  to  choose 
the  use  to  which  his  superhuman 
power  should  be  put. 

His  choice  was  not  that  of  the 
worldly-wise-  He  knew  that  con- 
sequences more  momentous  and 
lasting  were  involved  in  the  choice 
he  was  to  make,  than  tlte  setting  up 
or  the  overthrow  of  an  earthly 
throne.  The  supremacy  of  the 
power  of  God  over  that  of  the  Evil 
One  was  the  ultimate  end  to  which 
his  mission  tended.  Therefore  he 
made  the  choice  which  was  consist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  his  work. 
Thus  he  endured  the  test,  and 
showed  himself  worthy  of  the  Mcs- 
siahship. 

But  the  same  test  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  his  followers.    It  was  nee- 


id 
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essary  that  those  who  followed 
him  only  for  temporal  reasons, 
should  be  weeded  out  from  the 
others.  Therefore  he  left  them 
while  their  ardor  for  him  was  at  its 
height,  and  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  seek  him  again.  By  that 
time  they  were  ready  to  reproach 
him  for  not  consulting  more  fully 
their  personal  comfort.  He  an- 
swered their  reproaches  by  a  stern 
and  strong  rebuke,  which  left  no 
doubt  in  their  minds  of  his  position 
and  his  feelings.  He  accused  them 
of  being  purely  mercenary  in  their 
discipleship.  "Ye  seek  me,"  said 
he,  "not  becausie  ye  saw  the  mir- 
acles, but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the 
loaves  and  were  filled."  His  exhor- 
tation to  them  to  labor  for  the 
bread  of  eternal  life,  was  a  direct 
avowal  that  they  could  have  no 
hope  of  a  purely  temporal  deliver- 
ance at  his  hands.  And  when  he 
added  to  this  the  strange  saying 
tliat  they  must  eat  of  his  flesh  and 
drink  of  his  blood,  in  order  to  have 
life  in  them,  they  murmured. 
Then,  as  if  to  make  the  breach  com- 
plete, and  to  show  them  conclusive- 
ly that  his  mission  was  spiritual,  not 
temporal,  he  added  the  saying,  "It 
is  tfhe  spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing;  the  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are 
spirit,  and  they  are  life." 

We  are  led  to  think  that  nearly 
all  of  the  multitude  which  had  fol- 
lowed him  with  adulation  for  days, 
now  turned  from  him.  To  one  as 
desirous  of  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship as  Jesus,  it  must  have  been  a 
severe  disappointment  to  witness 
this  desertion.  Hence  his  question, 
reflecting  his  sorrow,  "Will  ye  (the 
Twelve)  also  go  away?"  Peter's 
answer  was  the  first  confession  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  coming 
from  one  of  the  Twelve.  And  it 
must  have  come  as  a  welcome  trib- 
ute of  love  and  faith  to  the  one  who 
Heard  it. 


The  sadness  of  the  desertion  of 
Messiah  by  his  former  followers, 
only  those  can  understand  who 
have  been  misjudged  and  aban- 
doned by  those  in  whom  they  have 
reposed  confidence,  and  entertained 
high  hopes.  To  the  Savior  every 
human  soul  has  its  great  and  incal- 
culable value.  To  find  that  so  many 
of  the  souls  that  he  had  won  to  a 
partial  belief  in  him,  had  proved 
their  lack  of  spirituality  and  stabil- 
ity was  doubtless  a  matter  of  grief 
to  him.  To  know  that  in  large 
measure  from  that  time  onward, 
and  entirely  at  the  end,  he  must  do 
his  Avork  and  endure  his  suflferings 
alone,  is  the  tragic  sequel  of  the 
incident.  Yet  he  faced  the  ordeal 
with  hieroic  self -aacrifice,  putting 
behind  him  all  worldly  ambitions. 
At  "the  parting  of  the  ways"  he 
chose  wisely,  for  he  took  not  the 
course  which  promised  the  greatest 
ease  and  honor  with  the  least  ef- 
fort, but  that  which,  involving  toil 
and  suffering,  yet  promised  the 
reward  of  duty  well  and  faithfully 
done. 

Not  in  the  same  degree  or  the 
same  manner,  but  with  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  the  same  effect,  we 
are  all  confronted  at  times  with  the 
necessity  of  making  a  choice.  On 
the  choice  of  courses  the  future  and 
all  it  has  for  us,  will  often  depend, 
as  it  did  with  Messiah.  And  it 
often  happens  that  the  course 
which  seems  most  promising  of  re- 
ward and  least  strewed  with  dan- 
gers, is  the  one  that  leads  to  bitter- 
ness and  disappointment.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  path  of  toil  and  danger  is 
the  only  one  that  is  safe.  It  is  not 
always  well  to  follow  the  "line  of 
least  resistance."  Sometimes  it  is 
the  stumbling-blocks  in  our  path, 
which  mark  the  mile-stones  of  our 
progress  toward  perfection. 

We  often  see  a  young  man  or 
woman  of  bright  intellect  and 
great  ability,  starting  out  on  a  ca- 
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xeer  of  conquest  over  the  obstacles 
uhich  beset  life's  patli.  No  matter 
what  the  career  attempted,  it  will 
have  its  period  when  a  choice  must 
be  made  between  two  courses.  On 
the  choice  made,  may  depend  fail- 
'  -lire  or  success.  Shakespeare  ex- 
presses the  thought  in  the  words, 
'There   is  a   tide  in   the  affairs  of 

men  J 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on 

to  fortune. 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  this  life 
is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miser- 
les. 
Many  men  and  women  have 
Tiiined  a  promising  professional  ca- 
reer, through  an  overweaning  ap* 
petite  for  cheap  applause.  It  has 
)^i>een  their  custom  to  seek,  in  season 
out  of  season,  for  the  notoriety 
md  praise  most  easily  gained,  and, 
therefore,  meaning  the  least.  They 
neglect  the  deeper  and  more  lasting 
1 4^1ements  of  their  work,  for  the 
praise  which  greets  a  superficial 
display  of  skilL  The  love  of  this 
praise  soon  becomes  a  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  and  it  is  a  perpetual  bar  to 
progress  and  thorough  efficiency. 

Thus  the  law7er  becomes  a  shy- 
ster^     contented    with    conducting 
and     winning     perfectly     obvious 
[cases,  and  making  a  display  of  bor- 
I  rowed  acumen,  instead  of  perfect- 
Jing  himself  for  a  life  of  labor  and 
[■efficiency  by  deep  and  scholarly  re- 
search.   The  teacher  makes  a  dis- 
play of  readiness  and  alertness  be- 
fore the  class,   hiding   behind   the 
show  of  brilliancy,  his  fatal  lack  of 
depth.    He  is  content  to  choose  the 
c|uick  and  easy  path  of  superficial 
preparation,  which  ends,  as  it  must 
tnd,  in  failure  and  disappointment, 
I  in  preference  to  the  thorny,   diffi- 
•  cult,  but  safe    path    of  depth  and 
thoroughness.    The    musician,   the 
orator,  the  artist  is  content  witli 
superficial,  brilliant  execution,  and 
tlie  cheap  and  vulgar  applause  of 
the  multitude,  for  whicii  are  sacri* 
Seed  the  depth  of  knowledge  and 


the  close,  technical  study  of  the 
science  on  which  the  brilliant  art  is 
based.  And  as  the  glamor  and  the 
show  wears  away,  the  performer 
becomes  a  mountebank,  winning  no 
new  laurelSi  while  the  ones  already 
gained  are  hopelessly  fading. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 
at  "the  parting  of  the  ways'*  has 
chosen  the  hard,  thorny  path  of 
thoroughness,  determined  to  mas- 
ter all  the  details  of  his  work,  and 
trust  not  at  all  to  superficial  bril- 
liancy, although  results  have  been 
longer  coming,  has  secured  a  hold 
on  ins  audience  which  will  never 
become  less  firm,  until  age  or  death 
gently  removes  the  skilled  hand  or 
voice,  and  bids  the  master  to  '*come 
up  higher."  And  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  very  thoroughness 
of  his  preparation  places  him  far  in 
advance  of  the  superficial  trifler,  in 
the  eternal  progress  which  contin- 
ues after  death. 

As  a  result  of  this  tendency  to 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
the  "short  cut'*  to  so-called  success, 
many  a  man  or  woman  who  could 
have  been  great  in  a  given  field,  if 
the  line  of  thorough  preparation 
were  followed,  has  fallen  below 
mediocrity.  But  one  must  rush  to 
market  with  the  unripe  fruit  of  his 
brain,  because  of  not  being  content 
to  await  its  slow  maturity.  The  re- 
sult is  that  even  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  do  so,  almost  uni* 
formly  fail  to  produce  the  great 
works  that  might  grow  under  their 
hands,  and  ripen  with  their  matur- 
ity; for  this  is  the  way  in  which 
masterpieces  are  produced.  The 
quick  and  easy  path  is  chosen,  in- 
stead of  the  long  path  of  difficult 
thoroughness. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the 
lesson  to  be  gained  from  this  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  Christ,  which  is 
of  even  wider  application.  It  is  the 
matter  of  choosing  what  one  will 
be,  rather  than  merely  what  one 
will  do*    The  business  of  life  is  to 
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be  some  one,  as  well  as  to  do  some- 
thing. The  great  crucial  question 
at  the  end,  I  am  convinced,  will  not 
be  "What  was  your  caUing?'*  but 
**What  were  you?"  The  answer 
to  that  question  will  depend,  almost 
entirely,  on  the  path  one  has  chosen 
at  the  "parting  of  the  ways."  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  the  path  of 
ease,  dalliance,  pleasure,  and  self- 
indulgence,  beckoning  us  on  with 
insidious  promise  of  satisfaction.  It 
is  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  the 
formation  of  character,  and  the 
building  up  of  the  individuality  that 
will  be  called  before  the  Judge  of 
all,  to  answer  the  momentous  ques- 
tion each  must  confront.  If  that 
line  is  followed,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  answer.  It  will  be  bitterly 
regretful ;  for  the  soul  is  softened 
and  weakened  through  yielding  to 
that  which  should  be  resisted.  Not 
that  such  a  one  may  not  have  made 
conquests;  but  the  conquests  have 
not  been  worth  the  making. 

Again  the  long,  difficult  path  of 
duty  and  self-sacrifice  and  strenu- 
ous labor  is  proved  to  be  the  only 
one  which  man  or  woman  may 
safely  follow.  Ease  and  pleasure 
may  attract  at  the  first,  and  fleeting 
pleasures  may  give  momentary  sat- 
isfaction ;  but  to  the  noble  mind 
will  come  the  question,  "Is  this 
joy?"  and  that  question  will  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  But  by 
that  time,  the  person  will  have  be- 
con-:e  so  committed  to  the  line  pur- 
sued, that  return  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  \\'hile  on  the  difficult 
and  sometimes  thorny  path  of  rigid 
duty,  there  will  be  felt  a  peace  pass- 
ing understanding,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude  and 
strength,  giving  assurance  of  last- 
ing joy  and  satisfaction.  The  easy, 
short  road  may  bring  a  little  world- 
ly honor,  or  praise,  or  preferment, 
or  wealth;  but  these  will  perish 
with  the  using,  leaving  nothing 
but  regret  to  him  who  has  gathered 


for  the  final  harvest,  nothing  but 
these.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
adage  is  true,  "The  path  of  duty  is 
the  path  of  safety." 

The  critic  may  object  that  the 
lessons  drawn  from  this  incident, 
and  imperfectly  set  down  here,  are 
trivial  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
cident itself.  To  him  I  will  say 
that  nothing  which  involves  the 
building  up  of  a  human  soul,  is 
small  or  trivial.  As  Christ  was 
greater  than  any  of  us  in  this  inci- 
dent of  his  life,  so  was  he  in  all 
other  respects.  But  as  this  incident 
can  be  applied  to  our  experiences,, 
and  teach  its  appropriate  lesson,  so 
can  all  the  others,  though  the  ap- 
plication appear  so  much  less  im- 
portant than  the  occurrence  itself. 
If  his  life  and  death  made  for  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  all  men, 
each  one  of  those  souls  is  of  infinite 
value  and  importance  to  him. 
Therefore,  he  will  not  fail  to  sanc- 
tify to  that  soul  the  lessons  taught 
by  his  life  and  works,  and  the  influ- 
ence thcv  may  have  on  his  hum- 
blest followers,  when  they  come  to 
"the  parting  of  the  ways." 


What    is  Liberty. 

Ann   Walling. 

Liberty  is  the  power  to  do  what 
conscience  says  is  right.  The  per- 
son who  has  not  the  power  to  obey 
conscience  is  a  slave.  Slavery  can 
come  from  only  one  source, — the 
absence  of  will  power  to  obey  con- 
science. Who  can  and  does  do  this 
is  free,  though  his  body  be  bound  in 
chains. 


"A  thin^  done  when  thouirht  of  needs 
no  further  attention." — kSeorge  H. 
Brimhall. 

"Be  in  constant  competition  with 
yo'irself.  and  vou  will  always  have  a 
Rood   chance   to   succeed." — Oeoxxe   H. 

Brimhall. 


iijr-^_ 


From  Aunt  Ruih, 


BUTHIE  AND  HER   FRIENDS. 

"Well,  you  see,  Riithie,  there  are 
friends  and  friends.  Some  are 
friends  today  and  foes  tomorrow — 
that  is  in  a  small  wnv, 

A  few  girls  will  lie  friendly  be- 
cause you  wear  pretty  costumes  and 
live  in  a  beautiful  home;  or,  you 
are  popular  some  other  way*  They 
will  visit  you,  and  in  turn  invite 
you  to  their  homes,  but  you  can 
scarcely  call  them  friends.  They 
arc  simply  social  acquaintances, 
but  of  course  should  always  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  courtesy. 

*'AH  are  entitled  to  that  whether 
congenial  or  not :  or  whether  they 
differ  in  opinions  or  not.  Every 
^irl  has  a  rip^ht  to  her  own  ideas ; 
they  are  very  likely  just  as  good  as 
•ours  and  perhaps  better. 

''Then,  there  are  the  girls  you 
meet  everywhere — ^at  scItooI,  par- 
ties and  picnics  witb  whom  you  arc 
^^€ry  friendly.  You  say  you  could 
not  get  along  without  them ;  they 
make  up  your  crowd;  where  one 
goes  the  other  goes. 

"This  is  all  very  nice,  little  girl, 
^nd  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Attntte 
likes  to  see  young  people  enjoy 
themselves.     She  has  not    forgot- 


ten that  she  was  once  young  herself 
and  does  not  expect  girls  of  sixteen 
to  behave  like  demure  old  ladies. 
Then  crowds,  as  you  term  them, 
are  splendid  educators;  they  pre- 
sent opportunities  for  studying 
character  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  you  in  after  years, 

**But  in  your  crowd  you  must  be 
careful  of  your  words,  Ruthie. 
Girls  are  very  apt  to  talk  too  much, 
give  out  wrong  impressions,  and 
say  things  which  are  easily  miscon- 
strued. And  the  first  thing  you 
know  someone  has  said,  that  Mary 
said,  that  Jane  told  ber  that  Rachel 
was  going  to  give  a  party,  but 
would  not  invite  Grace  because 
when  she,  Grace,  gave  a  party 
Rachel  did  not  receive  an  invita- 
tion. 

**0!  certainly,  they  did  not  mean 
anything.  But,  one  of  the  girls  re« 
membered  that  Grace  was  not  at 
Rachel* s  party,  and  imagined  thr 
rest :  when,  in  truth,  she  knew 
nothing  about  it.  But  the  story 
has  grown  until  two  girls  who 
might  have  become  fast  friends  are 
separated  with  Ihc  seeds  of  bitter- 
ness in  their  hearts. 

'*Then  again,  girls  are  apt  to 
harbor  petty  jealousies  aliout  the 
most  trivial  things.     Supposing  a 
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friend  gives  a  party  and  does  not 
invite  certain  girls;  has  she  not  a 
right  to  please  herself?  She  may 
have  one  of  the  best  of  reasons. 
Supposing  again  that  she  gives  a 
little  more  attention  to  one  of  the 
girls  than  to  another,  or  aopears  to, 
or  makes  some  light  remark  intend- 
ing no  harm  whatever;  is  that  suf- 
ficient reason  for  a  falling  out? 
The  fact  is,  some  older  people,  as 
well  as  girls,  are  constantly  watch- 
ing for  slights  and  insults;  and  of 
course,  they  find  them. 

'These  things  are  very  wrong, 
Ruthie.  It  is  making  one  an  of- 
fender for  a  word,  which  the  great 
Teacher  says  we  should  not  do. 
Real  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  not 
take  offense  unless  it  is  intended. 

"Another  thing,  Ruthie!  Girl 
friends  sometimes  take  liberties 
with  each  other.  They  wear  each 
other's  clothing;  borrow  handker- 
chiefs ;  rings,  trinkets,  books  and  so 
on.  I  don't  mean  in  an  emergency, 
but  at  any  and  all  times. 

"But  girls  like  to  do  those  things. 
They  want  a  change  and  enjoy 
wearing  each  other's  clothes,  if  for 
nothing  more  than  the  fun  of  put- 
ting them  on.  I  wish  you  could  see 
things  from  our  standpoint  some- 
times. Auntie." 

"It  is  a  very  bad  habit  to  get 
into,  little  girl.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  make  girls  careless,  not  only 
with  their  own  belongings  but  with 
other  people's.  Many  a  girl  has 
lost  valuable  jewelry  and  precious 
things  belonging  to  the  family  by 
loaning  them  to  a  girl  friend. 

The  friend  woukl  not  have  de- 
liberately taken  them  for  the  world 
but,  she  borrowed  and  did  not  re- 
turn them — a  very  bad  beginning 
in  life  to  say  the  least." 

"No,  Ruthie,  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  should  not  be  accommodating; 
not  lend  each  other  books  some- 
times ;  but  when  you  do  they  should 
have  the  best  of  care  and  be  re- 
turned in  due  season. 


"How  often  we  hear  the  remark : 

"  *0,  well,  its  Mary's ;  she  won't 
care. 

"Don't  let  us  forget,  little  girl, 
that  too  much  'familiarity  breeds 
contempt,'  even  among  friends. 

"Speaking  of  friends,  Ruthie,  I 
think  you  waste  a  great  deal  of  val- 
uable time  talking  to  them. 

Why,  the  other  day  after  you  had 
•walked  leisurely  home  from  school 
you  stood  at  the  gate  one-half  hour 
with  Sara,  swinging  your  books, 
laughing  and  chatting  as  careless- 
Iv  as  the  birds  in  the  trees,  when 
you  knew  that  it  was  your  turn  to 
prepare  the  dinner.  Mama  had  got 
the  breakfast  and  helped  all  the 
children  off  to  school  without  ex- 
acting one  thing  from  you.  She 
had  worked  all  day  and  was  tired,, 
and  you  know,  little  girl  whatever 
you  shirk  is  one  more  care  to 
mama's  already  heavy  burden. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  telephone,. 
Ruthie.  Perhaps  you  do  not  notice 
it  as  I  do,  but  often  you  scarcely 
get  into  the  house  before  the  bell 
rings  and  Mary  wants  to  ask  you 
if  you  are  going  to  the  matinee  and 
what  dress  you  are  going  to  wear. 
Or  Florence  must  tell  you  about 
her  class  colors — how  some  wanted 
purple  and  gold  and  others  thought 
the  spring  colors — pink  and  greei> 
— would  be  more  suitable.  Then 
some  other  friend  wants  to  ask  if 
you  have  got  the  dishes  washed  yet 
and  so  on  until  really,  girlie,  you 
work  five  minutes  and  talk  ten  the 
whole  evening  long." 

"But,  surely  Auntie,  I  must  an- 
swer the  'phone.  And  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  my  friends  you- 
would  not  like  me  to  appear  rude 
and  not  talk  to  her  would  you  ?" 

"Listen,  little  girl.  Telephones 
are  not  for  gossip,  especially 
when  there  is  work  to  be  done. 
Girls  owe  something  to  the  home 
and  the  family  as  well  as  to  their 
friends ;  and  if  you  were  to  quietly* 


''ruthie: 
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say^that  is,  when  your  friends 
become  too  troublesome — that  you 
have  work  to  do,  it  would  be  a  les* 
son  for  them— a  much  needed  one, 
too — for  they  should  be  busy  as 
well  as  you. 

"Maybe  you  have  another  friend, 
httle  Ruthie,  just  one  ^irl  that  you 
gel  a  little  closer  to  than  to  any  of 
the  others —  your  bosom  friend,  to 
whom  you  confide  all  your  hopes 
and  joys  even  as  you  would  to  your 
mother. 

You,  perhaps,  tell  her  all  your 
difficulties,  your  likes  and  dislikes 
and  differences  with  other  friends, 
and  even  your  secrets,  if  you  have 
any.  But  Ruthie,  ^rlie,  don^t,  I 
heg  of  you,  ever  tell  even  your 
chum  another  friend's  secret.  Right 
now  is  the  opportunity  of  your  life 
to  practice  self-control,  to  learn  to 
bridle  your  tongue  and  not  tell  even 
all  the  truth,  sometimes.  Of 
course  this  friend  is  everything  to 
you  as  you  are  to  her;  and  you 
have  been  made  the  recipient  of 
her  little  ups  and  downs.  Treat 
her.  Rut  hie.  as  you  would  like  to  be 
treated.  Don't  betray  her  confi* 
dence.  It  does  so  hurt  Auntie  had 
a  friend  once  who  drew  from  her, 
in  answer  to  a  question,  some  fool- 
ish remark— one  that  she  would 
not  have  made  to  any  one  else  on 
earth.  It  was  harmless  and  mean- 
ingless but  not  to  be  repeated.  One 
day  in  the  presence  of  another 
friend,  in  spite  of  most  anxious  and 


earnest  pleadings,  just  to  satisfy 
that  longing  to  tell  something,  she 
repeated  it.  Embarrassment,  even 
tears,  followed  and  Auntie  never 
forgot  it.  Although  she  admired 
her  friend  very  much  as  long  as 
she  lived,  that  one  thing  always 
came  as  a  shadow  across  the  sun 
of  her  friendship.'* 

*'Yes,  Ruthie,  unseemly  conduct, 
if  persisted  in,  is  a  legitimate  rea- 
son for  cutting  friendship.  You 
will  be  judged  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent by  the  company  you  keep- 
Girls  are  not  supposed  to  let  friend- 
ship lead  them  to  do  wrong  things, 
A  real  friend  will  not  advise  you 
to  deceive  or  disobey  your  parents 
or  teachers  but  will  strengthen 
you  when  weak  and  encourage  you, 
always,  to  do  right;  even  admon- 
ishing you,  lovingly,  for  your  fail- 
ings. 

A  true  friend  is  always  a  friend, 
Ruthie,  that  is,  as  long  as  you  be- 
have yourself.  Some  girls  will  be 
just  as  nice  as  they  can  be  some" 
times,  and  other  times  will  scarcely 
notice  you.  Such  friends  are  coun- 
terfeit— the  kind  that  would  snub 
a  girl  because  of  woHdly  disadvan- 
tages. Never  do  that,  little  girl. 
Never  let  poverty  come  between 
you  and  a  sweet  companion.  Nev- 
er turn  your  back  upon  a  friend. 

Be  genuine,  Ruthie,  to  friend  or 
foe.  Whatever  else  you  may  be, 
be  true. 


>^^^ 
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AN  OBLIGING  ACCIDENT. 

Marian  Adams. 


'''Hello!  All  ready  for  the  play? 
Aren't  you  rather  early?"  asked 
Kate  as  she  entered  her  sister's 
room. 

"Oh  Kate,  Vm  so  glad  youVe 
come!  Here,  read  this  telegram," 
and  Elizabeth  handed  her  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Am  on  number  four  due  there 
six  twenty,  can't  stop  but  must  see 
you  a  moment  important.    Ruth." 

What  do  you  suppose  Ruth  has 
to  tell  me,  Kate,"  began  her  sister, 
but  the  more  practical  Kate  broke 
in  decisively, 

"Well,  don't  stop  to  bother  about 
that  now.  You've  no  time  to  lose. 
Here,  put  on  this  wrap." 

"Now,  Kate,  if  I  am  not  back  by 
the  time  Will  comes,  you  send  him 
down  to  the  station  for  me,  and 
we  will  go  direct  to  the  theater 
from  there,"  said  Elizabeth  as  she 
took  a  final  survey  of  herself  in  the 
mirror  before  leaving. 

"All  right,"  answered  Kate, 
'*But  you'll  have  plenty  of  time  to 
get  back. 

"And  now  for  a  long  rest,"  she 
said  to  herself  as  she  removed  her 
nurse's  cap  and  apron.  But  she 
had  scarcely  settled  herself  com- 
fortably to  enjoy  a  magazine  be- 
fore an  imperative  call  summoned 
her  again  to  her  post  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  in  the  haste  of  her  de- 
parture she  forgot  all  about  her 
sister's  affairs. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  when 
Will  stood  at  the  door,  perspiring 
and  a  little  out  of  breath  with  the 
haste  he  had  made,  there  was  no 
one  to  greet  him.  He  rang  again 
and  again  impatiently,  till  at  last 
he  succeeded  in  arousing  Aunt 
Polly,  who  was  rather  hard  of  hear- 
ing, and  who  had,  moreover,  been 
taking    a    quiet    little  nap    in  her 


rocking  chair.  She  made  her  way 
slowly  to  the  door  and  opened  it 
gingerly. 

"I'm  afraid  I  am  a  little  late. 
Aunt  Polly,"  shouted  Will,  en- 
deavoring to  bestow  an  ingratiat- 
ing smile  on  Aunt  Polly,  of  whom 
he  stood  somewhat  in  awe. 

"Hey?  Late?  I  should  say  so," 
returned  the  old  lady,  who  always 
went  to  bed  with  the  chickens  her- 
self. "The  girls  have  gone,"  and 
she  shut  the  door  with  a  bang  as  if 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  she  con- 
sidered the  interview  at  an  end. 

"That's  just  the  way  with  a 
girl,"  Will  growled  to  himself  as 
he  stalked  down  the  street.  "She'll 
keep  you  waiting  by  the  hour,  but 
make  her  wait  once  and  it's  all  up 
with  you — Confound  her  anyway 
— she  will  wait  a  long  time  before 
she  sees  me  again." 

Arriving  at  his  own  rooms  he 
tossed  his  hat  in  one  direction  and 
his  coat  in  another;  then  his  atten- 
tion was  caught  by  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Opening  it,  he  read 
the  following  note: 

"Am  called  out  of  town  on  busi- 
ness. Sorry  on  account  of  the  box 
party  we  had  arranged  for  this 
evening,  but  if  you  will  take  both 
girls,  I  shall  be  eternally  obliged.  I 
have  been  talking  to  Gertrude  oyer 
the  'phone,  and  it  is  all  right  with 
her.  I  think  I  shall  be  with  you  be- 
fore the  play  is  over.  Yours  in 
haste,  Hunt." 

"Where  in  thunder  did  this  come 
from?  Was  it  delayed,  or  did  I 
miss  it  in  my  everlasting  hurry? 
Well,  old  boy,  this  is  some  better 
than  moping  around  here.  By 
Jove!  Fm  in  luck.  Gertrude  is 
just  my  style  any  way;  she  never 
flies  off  at  a  tangent.  Now  here's 
where  I  get  even  with  Elizabeth/^ 
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and  away  he  went,  more  eagerly 
than  before. 

Meanwhile  EUzabetli  was  im- 
patiently wa^iting  at  the  station  for 
her  friend  s  train  to  arrive.  Num- 
l>er  foor  was  late,  fifteen  minutes 
l^ehind  time  they  said  at  firsts  but 
the  fifteen  minutes  extended  in  that 
provoking  way  we  all  know,  until 
Elizabeth  realized  with  a  start  that 
it  was  time  for  the  play, 

''But    I    can*t    go     now/'    she 
^thought,  ^Td  ratlier  miss  the  first 
^  act  than  give  up  seeing  Ruth.    Be- 
sides   Will    is    surely   on  his  way 
^<iown  here  by  now/' 

Then  at  last  the  train  pulled  in 
with  a  great  puffing  and  looting: 
she  had  Ruth  in  her  arms,  and 
^uth  was  whispering — but  that  is 
another  story.  After  the  brief  in- 
terview was  ended  Elizabeth  stood 
waving  a  last  good  bye  to  Ruth  as 
the  train  bore  the  latter  away,  when 
some  one  at  her  side  cried,  * 'Eliza- 
beth!" 

She  turned,  expecting  to  see 
Will,  and  came  face  to  face  with 
James  Hunt, 

** Aren't  vou  going  to  the  plav?*' 
he  asked,  '*Wheres  Will?" 

** Aren't  you  going  to  the  play?'* 
ishe  retorted,  Where's  Gertmde?" 

**Wait,  here's  a  telephone,  well 
see  if  we  can  locate  them/'  he  said, 
and  called  for  Gertrude's  number. 

"That  you,  Gertrude?'' 

"Yes ;  I  took  an  earlier  train— 
inumber  four/' 

**You  say  Will  has  just  arrived?" 

*That*s  all  right ;  go  right  along 
Wth  him  to  the  play/' 

"Sure!  I'll  meet  you  there. 
<ioodbve/' 

*'Win  wants  me?  All  right,  let 
iiim  come  to  the  'phone/' 

"Elizabeth?  Why  Elizabeth  is 
here/* 

"Let  mc  talk  to  him/'  Elizabeth 
interrupted,  taking  the  receiver, 

"Hello,  Witt,  where  have  you 
been?*' 


"Why  didn't  Kate  tell  you  I  was 
hereT' 

**IVe  been  waiting  to  see  Ruth ; 
she  passed  through  on  number 
four/* 

"Go  right  along;  we're  all  right/" 

*"Ves  we  will  meet  you  at  the 
theater.  Good  bye/' 

"This  is  just  like  old  times  isnt 
It,  EhEabeth  ?"  said  Hunt  as  he  put 
her  into  a  cab  and  told  the  driver 
to  hurr>\ 

*'Yes,  there  is  a  sense  of  familiar- 
ity/' she  assented  demurely, 

*'Are  you  sure  you  are  not  sor- 
n  ?*'  he  asked:  then  in  a  meaning 
tone  he  added,  "This  is  the  turning 
point,  Elizabeth.  You  must  retract 
now  or  forever  hold  your  peace/' 

**I  cannot  struggle  against  fate/' 
she  exclaimed,  mimicking  his  sol* 
emn  air, 

*'In  this  case/'  he  declared,  "I 
represent  fate/' 

The  lights  %vere  turned  off  when 

Elizabeth  and  her  companion  joined 
their  friends  in  the  box,  but  the 
air  was  full  of  telepathic  communi- 
cations. 

"Have  we  missed  much  of  the 
plot/'  asked  Hunt  genially. 

"Oh.  you*re  on  the  inside  of  the 
plot  al!  right"  answered  Will  with 
a  knowing  look. 


Did  you  ^ver  happen  to  «ee  that  most 

soft- spoken  and  velvet -banded  steam- 
engine  at  the  Mini?  The  smooth  pla- 
ton  slides  backward  and  forward  as  a 
lady  might  slip  her  deUcate  finger  In 
and  out  of  a  ring.  The  engine  laj*  on© 
of  its  fingerH  calmly*  but  firmly,  upon 
a  bit  of  metal:  it  is  a  coin  now.  and 
will  remember  that  touch,  and  tell  a 
new  rare  about  It.  when  the  date  upon 
it  is  crusted  over  with  twenty  centur- 
ies. So  It  is  that  a  great  silent-mov- 
ing^ misery  puts  a  new  ttamp  on  us  In 
on  hour  or  a  moment,— as  sharp  an 
impression  as  if  it  had  taken  half  a 
lifetime  to  engrave  tt**— Holmea'  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table. 
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The  story  of  the  earthquake  and 
fire  in  San  Francisco  on  tlie  iSth 
of  April  is  old  news  to  Journal 
readers,  although  we  who  dwell  in 
the  unfortunate  city  are  still  dazed 
at  the  awfulness  of  the  calamity. 

The  shocks  occurred  at  5:13  a. 
m*,  when  many  of  us  were  yet  abed. 
I  cannot  describe  the  feeling^  that 
came  over  me  as  lire  earth  beg^an  to 
rock  and  the  house  to  grind  and 
twist.  The  bed  was  a  toy  tossed 
about  by  unseen  hands,  I  lay  star- 
ing at  the  ceiling,  expecting  every 
instant  to  see  the  walls  crashing 
about  me.  For  what  seemed  min- 
utes I  did  not  try  to  move.  Help- 
lessness amounting  almost  to  resig- 
nation bound  me.  I  knew  not 
where  to  go  for  one  place  seemed 
just  as  safe  as  another.  A  rum- 
bling, roaring  noise  added  to  the 
horror.  However,  as  the  walls  re- 
mained standings  I  arose,  dressed 


hastily  and  went  outdoors.  The 
people  were  flocking  out  of  their 
houses  in  all  stages  of  undress. 
One  man  ran  out  in  a  night-shirt 
and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  collar 
and  tie.  As  the  shocks  ceased  we 
had  time  to  investigate  the  damage 
done.  Our  flat  was  intact  except 
one  wall  that  had  been  cracked  by 
the  strain  and  twist.  We  discov- 
ered that  we  had  missed  consid- 
erable of  the  seismic  violence,  ter- 
rible violence,  terrible  as  we  had 
thought  our  experience  to  be. 
Others  had  their  dishes  and  bric-a- 
brac  smashed  and  their  furniture 
overturned  and  broken.  Chimneys 
everv where  w^ere  leveled  with  the 
roofs.  In  the  out-lying  districts 
where  we  were  the  damage  was 
slight  compared  to  that  elsewhere, 
and  the  people  were  soon  prepar- 
ing to  follow  the  daily  program  of 
their  lives.     Many  tried  to  prepare 
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breakfast,  others  (they  were  few  in 
number)  went  back  to  bed,  and  the 
workers  made  ready  to  go  to  their 
places  of  employment. 

Curiosity  led  us  down  town.  On 
our  way  we  foiuid  tlie  earth  seamed 
and  cracked  in  many  places,  some- 
times heaved  up  like  mounds. 
Steel  car  rails  were  broken  and 
bulged ;  cement  sidewalks  torn. 
Modem  frame  houses,  as  a  rule, 
stood  the  strain  well.  Brick  struc- 
tures were  demolished,  the  debris 
filling  the  streets  or  crashing  in- 
ward upon  the  unfortunate  occu- 
pants. The  little  old  houses  south 
of  Market  street  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, torn  from  their  flimsy 
foundations  and  demolished.  Here 
the  loss  of  life  was  great,  but  how 
great  never  can  be  correctly  esti- 
mated, as  simultaneously  the  fires 
broke  out  in  this  section  and  de- 
stroyed everything  in  their  paths, 
Down  in  the  wholesale  produce  and 
commisssion  district  the  people 
were  already  at  work.  The  build- 
ings here  are  old.  tumble-down 
shacks  and  they  fell  upon  the  work- 
ers crushing  and  killing  men  and 
animals.  The  hotels,  also,  were 
traps  for  many,  and  the  death  rate 
through  their  collapse  wil!  never  be 
known.  It  was  sad  to  see  the  hav- 
oc wrought,  and  the  sadness  and 
sorrow  created  in  less  than  one 
minute* 

We  wandered  on  and  on,  seeing 
fires  springing  up  everv-ivhere.  The  ■ 
force  of  the  shocks  had  broken  the 
water  mains  and  the  city's  water 
supply  was  cut  off  except  for  the 
little  'furnished  by  the  tugs  at  the 
wharf.  This  water  saved  the  ferry 
building  and  a  portion  of  the 
wharves.  The  firemen  worked 
with  a  bravery  almost  incompre- 
hensible. They  were  tireless  in 
their  energy*  and  faithful  to  the  last 
man,  although  their  chief  had  been 
fatally  injured  by  the  falling  walls 
of  his  room,  and  died  a  day  later. 
Despite  every  effort,  however,  the 


fire  spread,  the  flames  licking  their 
way  from  block  to  block.  They 
seemed  to  dance  and  laugh  at  the 
futile  efforts  made  to  stay  their 
progress.  Fire*s  natural  enemy, 
water,  was  gone,  and  the  situation 
grew  more  appalling  every  hour. 
From  the  business  district  the  fire 
advanced  upon  the  north  residence 
portion  of  the  city.  Long  before 
this  the  fires  south  of  Market  street 
were  beyond  control.  All  day,  all 
night,  and  for  two  more  days  and 
nights  the  metropolis  burned. 
During  that  time  San  Francisco 
proper  fell,  for  the  business  section, 
covering  four  hundred  and  fifty 
blocks,  was  wiped  out,  as  was  also 
the  more  valuable  portion  of  the 
residence  district. 

It  has  since  been  remarked  that 
throughout  that  terrible  Wednes- 
day there  was  no  panic  and  none 
were  seen  to  weep,  although  thou- 
sands were  made  homeless  and 
penniless-  As  they  fled  before  the 
fire  they  bore  with  them  as  many 
of  tilieir  valuables  as  they  could 
carry.  Men,  women  and  childrer* 
dragged  heavy  trunks  up  and 
down  hills,  falling  exhausted  only 
to  be  urged  on  again  by  the  guards 
when  the  fire  got  too  near  for  safe- 
ty. Many  had  piled  furniture  on 
tlic  street,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
save  it,  but  the  wagons  were  alt 
busy  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
household  goods  burned  where 
they  stood,  as  also  did  many  trunks, 
after  having  been  dragged  for 
miles.  Skeleton  frames  of  sewing 
machines  and  pianos  are  seen  in 
nearly  every  block  of  the  burned 
residence  district. 

The  City  Hall  was  wrecked  by 
the  earthquake  and  then  gutted  by 
the  fire  although  the  records  of 
deeds  and  titles  in  the  building 
known  as  the  Hall  of  Records- 
were  saved.  This  will  avert  much 
confusion  in  rebuilding  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Mint  not  only  survived 
the  shock  but  also  the  fire.     Here 
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many  of  the  refugees  sought  shel- 
ter. Others  went  to  the  Presidio, 
Fort  Ma^bn,  Golden  Gate  Park, 
the  cemeteries,  the  public  park 
squares,  tlie  vacant  lots  on  the  out- 
skirts, and  to  the  Bay  counties.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  a  iiunilred 
thousand  people  left  the  city,  the 
railroads  furnishing  free  transpor- 


dee  has  been  declaring  every  day 
since  the  disaster  a  legal  holiday. 
The5e  institutions  all  over  the  state 
have  been  closed.  The  National 
Banks  in  Oakland  are  now  paying^ 
depositors  small  amounts;  their 
money  comes  from  the  Mint, 

Now,     if    ever,    tlie    law  of  all 
things  in  common,  is  being  lived- 
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'tation  wherever  they  mi^ht  wish  to 
go.  Thanks  to  the  generous  re- 
sponse of  our  sister  states,  we  have 
food  and  raiment.  Relief  commit- 
tees are  handling  the  stores  intelli- 
gently and  satisfactorily.  The  city 
IS  under  martial  law,  but  a  spirit  of 
*order  and  good^will  prevails  gen- 
erally among  the  people.  Although 
the  bank  vaults  arc  safe  they  can- 
not yet  be  opened.  Consequently 
money  has  lie  en  scarce.  Checks 
Tiave  been  valueless.  In  order  to 
-protect  the  banks.  Governor  Par- 


Rank  and  station  are  forgotten; 
brains  and  energy  alone  count. 
The  millionaire  of  yesterdav  is  a 
poor  man  today.  He  may  be  able 
to  collect  insurance  but  the  means 
of  income  are  shut  off,  and  others 
have  an  equal  opportunity  of  at- 
taining the  position  he  once  held* 

No  fires  are  permitted  in  the 
houses  left  standing.  Instead, 
stoves  and  brick  ovens  are  erected 
on  the  streets  and  in  primitive  fash* 
ion  the  daily  meals  are  prepared. 
Some  stoves  have  been  enclosed  on 
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three  sides,  and  this  arrangement 
makes  a  comfortable  place  for 
cooking. 

Good  nature  prevails  every- 
where. Some  of  these  improvised 
kitchens  bear  the  dignified  names 
of  our  once  leading  cafes.  One  I 
passed  recently  read:. 

New  St.  Francis  Grill. 
Bill  of  fare. 

Stewed  nails 35 

Boiled  overalls    50 

a  la  carte. 

Earthquake  soup 15 

Mud  pies  and  dishwater  soup.  .15 
Seismic  salad 25 

RULES — Don't  tip  the  waiters  aa 
they  mlgrht  break  the  dishes. 

The  campers  likewise  are  mak- 
ing the  very  best  of  their  condition. 
Happy  camp,  Camp  Hopeful, 
Camp  Contentment  are  some  of  the 
names  I  have  noticed  as  I  passed. 
Camp  McKinley  is  a  tent  with  the 
statesman's  picture  hanging  over 
the  doorway. 

Sorrow  and  tribulation  have 
fallen  heavily  upon  San  Francisco. 
Every  day,  shocks  are  experienced 
there  as  well  as  in  the  Bay  coun- 
ties, and  although  they  are  general- 
ly very  slight,  the  nervous  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  makes  them  ten- 
fold their  magnitude.  Many  never 
want  to*  live  in  a  house  again,  but 
naturally,  as  the  conditions  be- 
come normal,  their  worry  \vill  be- 
forgotten.  The  greater  number 
are  firm  in  the  conviction  that  San ' 
Francisco  can  be  rebuilt  and  are 
planning  and  working  to  that  end. 
"A  greater  and  grander  San  Fran- 
cisco" is  the  watchword.  Plans 
are  being  drawn  for  the  rebuilding 
of  business  structures  destroyed  by 
the  fire.  Electric  cars  are  running. 
Temporary  offices  and  homes  are 
being  put  up  on  the  old  sites.  The 
energy  and  determination  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  is  admirable. 

When  I  think  of  my  native  city 
it  is  as  it  waSj — beautiful,  grand, — 


a  western  Mecca  for  people  in» 
every  walk  of  life.  As  I  traverse 
the  streets  now,  everything  is  un- 
familiar in  the  burned  section.  I 
have  to  calculate  to  know  what 
street  I  am  traveling  along.  I  say 
to  myself — "there  stood  the  Em- 
porium," or  "the  beautiful  St. 
punstan  hotel  was  here."  Withal,, 
it  is  unreal.  It  is  more  like  walk- 
ing over  an  enlarged  Pompeii  or  a 
dream  city.  The  awful  realization 
is  yet  to  come. 

On  Market  street  the  Sunday  af- 
ter the  earthquake  I  met  a  woman 
guarding  her  household  treasures. 
While  commiserating  with  her, 
bells,  began  to  ring.  A  look  of 
peace  passed  over  her  countenance 
as  she  said :  'They  are  praying  for 
us  at  the  Cathedral."  With  a  guilty 
knowledge  I  realized  I  had  forgot- 
ten this  was  the  Sabbath  day.  I 
sought  St.  Mary's  cathedral  on  Van 
Ness  Ave.  A  priest  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  long  expanse  of  steps, 
and  below  him,  on  every  step  and 
even  to  the  curbing  of  the  sidewalk, 
knelt  people  bowed  in  prayer.  It 
was  impressive  beyond  description. 
It  was  hopeful  and  inspiring. 

A  dozen  blocks  or  so  farther  pn^ 
a  piano,  dragged  from  a  house, 
stood  deserted.  A  girl  who  had  lost 
home  and  property  sat  down  before 
it  and — with  a  wierd,  speaking 
touch  played  "Home  Sweet  Home" 
several  times.  I  am  still  wondering 
what  spirit  inspired  her.  Passers- 
by  were  moved  to  tears — they  too 
knew  there  was  no  place  like  the 
homes  they  would  know  no  more. 

As  stated  before,  many  of 
the  refugees  camped  in  the 
cemeteries  the  night  that  the 
fire  was  as  its  height,  the  view  from 
Laurel  Hill  cemetery  was  magnifi:- 
cent,  if  such  a  term  is  allowable.  Pt 
was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morri- 
ing  when  a  man,  probably  think- 
ing of  the  story  of  Nero  and  burn- 
ing Rome,  turned  toward  the  lurid 
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glare  and  began  to  play  the  vioUn, 
It  was  only  for  a  minute.  He  was 
but  one  of  many  who  thought  of 
the  Roman  emperor. 

Many  are  tlie  stories  of  escape, 
of  heroism  and  of  loyahy.  Many 
pathetic  incidents  might  be  told,  but 
space  will  not  permit. 

Before  concluding  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  relating  the 
wild  rumors  that  spread  on  the  day 
■of  the  i8th.  All  communication 
with  the  world  was  cut  off  for  a 


tana.  The  first  real  assurance  how- 
ever, was  the  word  that  Ogden  was 
safe  and  relief  trains  were  speeding 
to  us. 

Altogether  we  who  are  in  the 
stricken  city  have  much  for  which 
to  be  thankful.  Some  tell  us  the 
disaster  was  God*s  method  of  pun* 
ishing  a  wicked  city.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  in  the  sense  they  generally 
apply  to  their  statement.  The 
earthquake  was  but  one  of  many 
that   have   made   the   earth  as   we 
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'time,  yet  we  heard  that  Chicago  had 
been  destroyed.  Then  came  the 
word  that  all  of  Utah  had  sunk. 
This  was  the  rumor  after  telegraph- 
ic operations  had  been  renewed. 
Imagine  the  distress  of  those  of  us 
who  had  loved  ones  in  Zion.  We 
were  too  worried  and  excited  to 
reason,  although  even  then  the  news 
sounded  unreal  and  impossible. 

The  newspapers  later  recorded  a 
statement  that  slight  shocks  had 
lieen  experienced  in  Utah  and  Mon- 


have  it  today.  The  fire  was  a  nat- 
ural result.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Divine  regard  and  protection  is 
manifest  in  the  timing  of  the  shock. 
No  hour  could  have  been  better 
than  that  of  5  o'clock.  It  was  day- 
light, and  thus  the  horrible  night 
confusion  was  averted.  People 
were  at  home,  generally,  instead  of 
being  crowded  in  office  buildings, 
stores  and  factories.  The  streets 
were  deserted,  whereas  at  anv  other 
hour  of  the  day  they  would  have 
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been  ^aoofptd.  As  is  vas«  the  rr> 
ported  kKs  of  lite  ts  tctt  sliglit: 
^s  it  m^fat  hare  been,  the  ioss 
would  faore  tndoded  diOGsaiids. 

Many  of  the  Latter-dar  Saints 
here  lost  Aar  pitifiexii.  Some  bare 
gone  awaj,  odiers  are  determined 
to  star.     The  Mission  house  was 


destroyed  bat  the  best  part  of  the 
nzrmshin^  were  saved. 

We  are  a^ain  reduced  in  num- 
bers«  bat  we  hof>e  that  in  the  near 
fntnre  missioa  headquarters  will 
again  be  in  oar  midst*  and  our 
brancfa  prosperoos,  united  and  happy . 
May  g,  1906k 
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IV.    PROPHECIES  OF  DELXVERANCE. 


"Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this 
is,"  exclaimed  the  Egj-ptian  king  in 
wonder,  "a  man  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  God  is  V*  A  dream  of  two  parts, 
the  inspired  Joseph  had  interpreted 
for  the  king — 2,  dream,  the  signifi- 
cance of  wMch  affected  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  Eg>'ptian  realm.  Sev- 
en years  of  plent>'  were  to  come 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Eg>-pt, 
and  hard  upon  them  were  to  fol- 
low seven  other  years  of  grievous 
famine.  Thus  did  Joseph,  through 
the  Spirit  of  God,  interpret  the 
monarch's  dreams.  "The  dream 
of  Pharaoh  is  one,"  said  the  youth- 
ful seer,  "What  God  is  about  to  do 
he  hath  declared  unto  Pharaoh." 
And  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  "For- 
asmuch as  God  hath  showed  thee 
all  this,  there  is  none  so  discreet 
and  wise  as  thou." 

This,  undoubtedly,  was  the  most 
momentous  thing  that  God  revealed 
to  Joseph;  but  it  was  not  the  only 
time  that  the  spirit  of  revelation 
burned  within  him.  "If  there  be  a 
prophet  among  you,"  saicj  the  Lord 
once  to  Miriam  and  Aaron,  "I  Je- 
hovah will  make  myself  known 
unto  him  in  a  vision,  I  will  speak 
with  him  in  a  dream."  And  if  we 
may  accept  the  evidence  of  fulfilled 


dreams  and  >nsions.  surely  Joseph 
was  a  prophet  from  his  youth  up. 
At  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  he 
dreamed  that  he  ami  his  brothers 
were  binding  sheaves  in  the  field; 
and.  lo,  his  slieaf  arvvw  and  stood 
upright,  and  the  sliea\-es  of  his 
brothers  came  round  about  and 
made  obeisance  to  his  sheaf.  Again 
the  favorite  son  dreanuxl:  "and, 
behold,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and 
eleven  stars,  made  obeisance**  to 
him.  His  father  rebuked  him,  and 
his  brothers  envieil  him:  but  did 
the  dreams  therefore  fail  of  fulfil- 
ment? His  brothers  sold  the  boy 
of  dreams  into  Egypt — and  there 
God  was  with  him  even  more  than 
before.  Many  years  later,  the  fa- 
ther and  mother,  with  the  eleven 
brothers,  moved  into  the  land 
where  corn  was  stored;  and  they 
bowed  humbly  before  the  dreamer 
— the  governor  of  the  land  of 
Eg>*pt.  "But  now,"  said  Joseph. 
"it  was  not  you  who  sent  nie  hith- 
er. God  sent  nie  before  you  to 
preserve  you  a  remnant  in  the 
earth,  and  to  save  you  alive  by  a 
great  deliverance."  It  was  all, 
then,  but  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
phetic dreams.  Where,  indeed,  can 
we  find  such  a  one  as  this,  a  man 
in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  is? 
Now,  when  this  child  of  provi- 
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den ce— this  prophet  of  God — was 
sold  into  Egypt,  he  came  by  chance 
into  the  house  of  Potiphar,  where, 
after  many  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice, he  rose  to  be  overseer  over  all 
the  house.  But  Joseph  was  young 
and  well-favored,  and  his  master's 
wife  cast  her  eyes  upon  him  with 
desire.  The  couBcientious  youth 
repelled  her  advances,  exclaiminn^, 
"How  can  I  do  this  great  wicked- 
ness, and  sin  against  God  !'*  Man, 
however,  knows  not  the  heart  of 
his  fellowman.  To  shield  herself 
from  present  shame  and  disgrace, 
the  lady  Potiphar  calumniated 
Joseph ;  and  he.  innocent  of  all  of- 
fense»  was  cast  into  prison — into 
the  place  where  the  king's  prison- 
ers were  bound* 

There  again  the  Lord  was  with 
Joseph,  and  furnished  evidence  of 
his  prophetic  inspiration.  It  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  prison  with  Jo* 
seph,  were  lK>nnd  the  chief  butler 
and  the  chief  baker  of  the  king  of 
Egypt;  and  each  of  these  men 
dreamed  a  dream.  ^  In  the  morning, 
when  Joseph  came  to  them,  they 
looked  sad  and  troubled ;  for  there 
%vere  no  soothsayers  present  to  in- 
terpret the  dreams.  Then  Joseph 
re-assured  tliem  thus:  "Do  not 
interpretations  belong  to  God? 
Tell  me  (the  dreams)  I  pray  you," 
Now,  the  butler  had  dreamed  that 
he  saw  a  vine  with  three  branches, 
on  which  were  clusters  of  ripe  and 
luscious  grapes;  in  his  hand  was 
r*haraoh*s  cup,  and  he  took  the 
grapes  and  pressed  them  out  into 
the  cup.  and  gave  it  into  Pharaoh's 
hand.  To  the  butler,  then.  Joseph 
said :  **The  three  branches  are 
three  days ;  within  yet  three  days 
shall  Pharoah  hft  up  thy  head,  and 
restore  thee  unto  thine  office ;  and 
thnu  shalt  give  Pharaoh's  cup  into 
his  hand,  alter  the  former  manner 
when  tliou  wast  his  butler/'  Dur- 
ing the  same  night,  the  chief  baker 
had  dreamed  that  lie  was  carrying 


on  his  head  three  baskets  of  white 
bread ;  and  the  birds  came  and  ate 
from  the  upper  most  basket,  in 
which  were  a!l  kinds  of  baked  food 
for  Pharaoh.  And  to  the  baker^ 
Joseph  said:  *'The  three  baskets 
are  three  days;  within  yet  three 
days  shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thy  head 
from  ot¥  thee,  and  shall  hang  thee 
on  a  tree ;  and  ihe  birds  shall  eat 
thy  flesh  from  ofif  thee/^ 

On  the  third  day,  which  was  his 
birthday^  Pharaoh  made  a  great 
feast  for  all  his  officers  and  ser- 
vants ;  and  he  called  forth  from 
their  dungeon  the  chief  butler  and 
the  chief  baker.  The  chief  butler, 
tlie  king  restored  to  his  former  but- 
lership ;  Init  the  chief  baker  he 
liangcil  upon  a  tree,  even  as  Joseph 
had  foretold, 

Joseph,  then,  was  not  only  one 
of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, as  well  as  the  savior  of 
his  people,  but  he  was  also  a  man 
in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  d welt- 
indeed,  a  prophet  of  God.  His 
prophetic  dreams,  interpretations* 
and  predictions,  are  proof  of  his  di- 
vine inspiration. 


i 


Wednesday,  October  31,  iS^S* 
was  frauglit  with  disaster  to  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  For  nearly  tw^o- 
days  armed  Missourian  forces  liad 
been  encamped  near  the  city  of 
Far  West.  Aliout  Richmond^ 
Chariton,  and  other  Missourian 
towns,  the  mob-militia  had  for  days 
been  doing  their  best  to  carrv  out 
in  true  Missouri  fashion  the  insane 
extermination  order  of  Gov.  Boggs, 
Only  the  day  before,  October  36^ 
had  occurred  the  dreadful  massacre 
at  IIann*s  Mill.  Now  the  lower- 
ing storm-clouds  seemed  to  center 
above  Far  West,  where  lived  the 
leaders  of  the  Church, 

On  the  morning  of  this  eventful 
flay,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  out  bjr 
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the  Missourian  forces,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Far  West  began  to  hope  that 
the  disturbances  would  be  amicably 
settled.  But  Colonel  George  M. 
Hinkle,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Far  West  militia,  went  out  to 
meet  the  flag  of  truce;  and  there, 
instead  of  loyally  defending  the 
people  of  God,  he  secretly  and 
treacherously  acceded  to  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : — first,  the 
saints  were  to  surrender  all  their 
church  leaders  to  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished; secondly,  the  saints  were  to 
appropriate  the  property  of  those 
who  had  taken  up  arms,  to  pay 
their  debts,  and  to  "indemnify"  the 
Missourians  for  "damages"  sus- 
tained by  them;  thirdly,  the  saints 
were  to  leave  the  state,  under  the 
protection  of  the  militia;  and 
fourthly,  they  were  to  give  up 
their  arms  of  every  description. 

Although  the  accomplishment  of 
these  conditions  required  treachery 
of  the  most  despicable  kind. 
Colonel  Hinkle  proceeded  soon  to 
carry  them  into  effect.  About  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  he  in- 
formed the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith, 
that  the  officers  of  the  belligerent 
militia  desired  to  have  an  interview 
outside  the  city  limits  with  him  and 
other  church  leaders,  in  order  to 
settle  their  pr^ent  difficulties  with 
as  little  trouble  as  possible.  The 
prophet  at  once  complied  with  the 
request,  taking  with  him  Elders 
Sidney  Rigdon,  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
Lyman  Wight,  and  George  W. 
Robinson.  To  their  surprise,  how- 
ever, these  men,  though  they  en- 
tered the  enemy's  camp  under 
promise  of  protection,  were  seized 
as  captives  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
most contempt. 

"General  Lucas,"  said  Colonel 
Hinkk,  "these  are  the  prisoners  I 
agWftd  to  deliver  to  you." 

lomuKliately,  General  Lucas 
brandished  his  sword,  and  declared 
the  ambassadors  of  peace  to  be 
prisoners    of  'war.     A    thousand 


wildly  yelling  madmen  surrounded 
the  unfortunate  captives,  hurling 
threats  of  horrible  death  and  tor- 
ture. Even  the  officers  treated  the 
brethren  with  contumely,  and  re- 
fused to  tell  why  the  arrest  was 
made.  That  night,  surrounded  by 
a  blasphemous  guard,  the  prisoners 
were  forced  to  lie  upon  the  cold  and 
rain-wet  ground. 

On  Thursday,  November  first, 
the  fiendish  orgies  of  the  mob- 
militia  began  in  earnest.  First,  two 
prisoners — Hyrum  Smith  and 
Amasa  Lyman — were  added  to  the 
camp.  Then,  in  accordance  with 
Colonel  Hinckle's  agreement,  the 
militia  of  Far  West  was  marched 
out  of  the  city  and  disarmed.  Then 
the  mpb  rushed  upon  the  defense- 
less citizens  and  beat  them  down, 
tore  up  floors,  overturned  hay- 
stacks, and  wantonly  destroyed 
property  in  a  mad  search  for  con- 
cealed arms.  The  people  were 
robbed  and  whipped;  the  women 
were  defiled. 

At  night  there  was  held  a  court- 
martial  at  which  were  present 
fourteen  militia  officers.  Colonel 
Hinkle,  and  about  twenty  sectarian 
priests.  Strange  to  say,  the  men 
whose  guilt  or  innocence  was  to  be 
established,  knew  nothing  of  the 
trial.  But  the  absent  men  were  ar- 
raigned nevertheless;  and  by  the 
decision  of  the  court-martial,  Gen- 
eral A.  W.  Doniphan  was  ordered 
to  take  Joseph  Smith  and  the  other 
prisoners  into  the  public  square 
of  Far  West  and  shoot  them  on 
the  morning  of  Friday,  November 
second.  One  friend,  however,  re- 
mained true  to  the  condemned  men. 
General  Doniphan,  righteously  in- 
dignant at  both  the  method  and  the 
outcome  of  the  court-martial,  re- 
turned this  answer  to  his  superior 
officer:  "It  is  cold-blooded  murder. 
I  will  not  obey  your  order.  My 
brigade  shall  march  for  Liberty  to- 
morrow morning,  at  8  o'clock ;  and 
if  you  execute  these  men,  I  will 
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hold  you  responsible  before  an 
earthly  tribunal,  so  help  mt  God/' 
It  was  a  lx)ld  position  to  assume, 
and  even  dangefbus;  but  it  intimi- 
dated General  Lucas  and  his  asso- 
eiates.  They  did  not  dare  put  the 
decree  into  execution;  for  the  time 
beingj  the  prophet  and  his  friends 
were  rescued  from  violent  death. 

It  was  not  intended,  however, 
that  thfe  prisontrsi  should  escape 
capital  punishment.  At  a  second 
court-martial,  it  was  decided  to 
carry  them  to  Jackson  county  for 
execution.  Accordjin^fly,  on  Fri- 
day, November  second,  they  were 
taken  to  Far  West,  then  on  towards 
their  old-time  Zion.  The  first  day, 
the  company  made  but  twelve 
miles,  and  encamped  on  the  Cnx)k- 
ed  riven  On  the  morning  of  No- 
vember third,  soldiers  and  prison- 
ers started  for  the  Missouri  river* 
beyond  which  lay  Jackson  county — 
and  threatened  death.  The  Proph- 
et, however,  made  then  a  remark- 
able prediction.  "As  we  arose  and 
commenced  our  march  on  the 
moniing  of  the  3rd  of  November/' 
says  Parley  P.  Pratt,  "Joseph 
Smith  spoke  to  me-  and  the  other 
prisoners,  in  a  low,  but  cheerful 
and  confidential  tone;  said  he:  'Be 
of  good  cheer,  brethren:  the  word 
of  the  Lord  eame  to  mc  last  night 
thai  oitr  I  Ires  shoithi  he  given  us, 
and  that  tvhutei*er  ice  may  suffer 
during  this  captii*ii\\  not  one  of  our 
liz'es  shall  he  taken/  "  It  is  this  re- 
markal)le  prophecy,  uttered  in  the 
face  of  death p  that  calls  forth  the 
present  parallel. 

Two  days  after  the  prophecy,  the 
prisoners  were  lod^jed  in  an  old  va- 
cant house  in  Independence,  Jack- 
son county.  They  were  there 
treated  with  considerable  hospital- 
ity and  politeness,  and  kept  under 
a  very  small  g'ttard.  But  again  it 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
manding officer  tdtimatety  to  allow 
the  Mnrmon  leaders  to  be  acquitted 
and  to  escape.      While    *'the   royal 


prisoners"  were  lodging  in  Inde- 
pendence, General  Clark  with  six- 
teen hundred  men  marched  upon 
Far  West,  The  saints  were  forbid- 
den to  go  outside  the  city  limits, 
I'ifty-six  of  the  most  prominent 
men  were  seized  and  placed  under 
close  guard  to  await  trial  for  some- 
thing they  knew  not  what  On 
November  sixth,  these  prisoners 
were  paraded  on  the  streets  of  Far 
West,  and  harangued  by  the  great 
Missourian  general.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech,  the  general  said*  **As 
for  your  leaders —  do  not  imagine 
for  a  moment — do  not  let  it  enter 
your  mind  that  they  will  be  deliv- 
ered, or  that  you  will  sec  their 
faces  again,  for  their  fate  is  Hxed 
— their  die  is  cast— their  doom  is 
sealed/'  And  from  the  governor. 
General  Clark  received  the  follow- 
ing: '*The  ringleaders  of  this  re- 
liellion.  .  .ought  by  no  means  to  be 
permitted  to  escape  the  punishment 
they  merit/*  And  yet  there  was 
the  prophecy !  I  f ♦  however,  the 
cruel  plans  and  desires  of  General 
Clark,  and  the  exterminating  or- 
der of  Ciovernor  Boggs  were  ful- 
filled, Joseph  Smith  *s  prophecy 
would,  indeed,  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  he  would  appear  a  false 
prophet. 

In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Ster^ 
ling  Price  was  sent  to  Independ- 
ence with  orders  to  forward  the 
prisoners  to  Richmond,  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, November  eighth,  the  prophet 
antl  his  companions,  with  only 
three  guards,  set  out  for  their  new 
prison 'house.  At  Richmond,  the 
prisoners  were  introduced  to  Gen- 
eral Clark,  who.  was  unable  to  tell 
why  they  had  been  carried  from 
their  homes,  or  what  were  the 
charges  against  them.  He  showed 
his  detennination,  however,  to  ful- 
fil the  threats  in  his  harangue  at 
Far  West :  for  shortly  after  his  de- 
parture. Colonel  Price  entered  the 
prison     with    two    chains    in    his 
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hands  and  a  number  of  padlocks. 
'"The  two  chains  he  fastened  to- 
gether/' says  the  prophet.  "'He 
had  with  him  ten  men,  armed,  who 
stood  at  the  time  of  these  opera- 
tions with  a  thumb  upon  the  cock 
of  their  guns.  They  first  nailed 
down  the  windows,  then  came  and 
ordered  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Fulkerson,  whom  he  had  with  him, 
to  chain  us  together  with  chains 
and  padlocks,  being  seven  in  num- 
ber. After  that  he  searched  us»  ex* 
aminin^  our  pockets  to  see  if  we 
had  any  arms.  He  found  nothing 
but  pocket-knives,  but  these  he  took 
away  with  him/*  Could  it  be  that 
Joseph  s  prophecv  would  not  be 
fulfulled? 

Meanwhile  General  Clark  was 
seeking  authority  to  try  the  prison- 
ers  by  court-martial.  He  enter- 
tained serious  doubts  as  to  the  le- 
gality    of     such     procedure,     and 

j  wrote,  therefore,  to  the  governor 
asking  for  the  opinion  of  the  at- 
torney-general. '*It  will  not  do," 
wrote  General  Clark,  "to  allow 
these  leaders  to  return  to  their 
treasonable  work  again,  on  account 
of  not  being  indicted  in  Caldwell. 
They  have  committed  tn^astm,  mur- 
der, arson,  bi4r,^lar}\  robbery,  lar- 
ceny and  perjury  J'  And,  evidently, 
General  Clark  was  persuaded  not 
only  that  these  charges  were  true, 
but  also  that  he  might  convict  the 
prisoners  by  court-martial ;  for  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  prepare  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  heart's  desire 

l^the  murder  of  several  innocent 
men.  At  that  time  Jedediah  M. 
Grant  was  staying  in  Richmond  at 
the  same  tavern  as  General  Clark- 
Elder  Grant  testifies  that  he  saw 
Genera!  Clark  select  certain  men 
to  5ihoot  the  prophet  and  iiis  fel- 
low-prisoners on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber twelfth.  He  also  saw  the  men 
selected  make  choice  of  their  rifles 
and  load  them.  And  he  saw  Gen- 
eral Clark  salute  these  men,  and 
heard    him    say,  ''Gentlemen,  you 


shall  haz^e  the  honor  of  shooting 
the  Mormon  leaders  on  Monday 
mormng,  at  eight  o'clock,''  Black, 
indeed,  was  the  -outlook  for  the 
prophecy  uttered  at  Crooked  river. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the 
plan  was  not  easily  carried  out. 
General  Clark  could  find  no  justi- 
fication for  his  brutal  action;  so  he 
turned  the  prisoners  over  to  civil 
authority,  and  thus  they  were  saved 
once  more  from  an  ignominious  death. 
On  November  thirteenth,  a  court 
of  inquiry  was  instituted,  with  Aus- 
tin A,  King_as  judge,  and  Thomas 
C.  Birch,  state  attorney.  Both  these 
men  had  been  present  at  the  court- 
martial  which  condemned  the 
prophet  and  his  followers  to  be 
shot ;  and  now,  by  a  peculiar  turn 
of  distorted  justice,  they  were  to 
hear  "impartially**  the  case  of  theSfe 
same  prisoners.  Witnesses  for  the 
state  were  first  summoned,  and 
sworn  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet* 
By  their  testimony,  belief  in  the 
Scriptures  was  virtually  made 
treason*  Then,  when  the  prisoners 
named  their  witnesses,  the  notori- 
ous bandit  Samuel  Bogart  was  sent 
to  Far  West  to  fetch  them ;  but  in- 
stead of  carrying  them  to  Rich- 
mond to  witness,  he  arrested  them 
and  cast  them  into  prison,  A  sec- 
ond time,  the  witnesses  named  by 
the  prisoners  were  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Then,  General  Doni- 
phan, the  prophet's  counsel,  advised 
the  brethren  to  name  no  more  wit- 
nesses; for  he  said.  King  had  de- 
termined to  thrust  the  captives  into 
prison  though  a  cohort  of  angels 
should  appear  and  declare  them  in- 
nocent. ''We  never  got  the  priv- 
ilege/' says  the  prophet,  "of  intro- 
ducing our  witnesses  at  all :  if  we 
had,  we  could  have  disproved  all 
the  evidence  of  our  enemies/*  As 
a  consequence,  the  result  of  the 
mock  trial,  which  lasted  until  No- 
vember twenty -eight,  was  that  Jo- 
seph Smith,  liyrum  Smith,  Sidney 
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Rigdon,  Lyman  Wight,  Alexander 
McRae    and    Caleb    Baldwin  were 
committed  to  jail  in  Liberty,  Clay 
county,  to  await  trial  for  treason 
and  murder — ^'treason    for   having 
whipped  the  mob  out  of  Daviess 
county     and    taking   their    cannon 
from   them,   and   murder   for   the 
man  killed  in  the  Crooked  River 
battle."     The   remaining  prisoners 
—Parley  P.  Pratt,  Morris  Phelps, 
Lyman  Gibbs,  Darwin  Chase  and 
Norman  Shearer — ^were  confined  in 
Richmond  jail  to  await  trial  for  the 
same  crimes.     "Thus,  in  a  land  of 
liberty,"  writes  the  prophet,  "in  the 
town  of  Liberty,  Clay  county,  Mis- 
souri, my  fellow  prisoners  and  I,  in 
chains,     and    dungeons,    saw    the 
close  of  1838."    And  on  Tuesday, 
January    i,  1839,  he    wrote,  "The 
day  dawned  upon  us  as  prisoners 
of  hope,  but  not  as  sons  of  liberty." 
Prisoners    of   hope   the  prophet 
and   his   companions   surely   were. 
In  spite  of  the  hardship  and  expos- 
ure they  had  endured;  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  their  court  trials 
had  thus  far  been  but  mock  trials; 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  twice  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and 
that  even  now  it  was  sworn  they 
should  never  leave  Missouri  alive, 
— they  trusted  still  in  God  and  be- 
lieved that  their  innocence   would 
be   established,   and   their   deliver- 
ance accomplished.    They  appealed 
to  the  legislature  of  Missouri,  and 
sent  up  a  memorial  to  that  honor- 
able body.    "It  is  not  our  object  to 
complain — to      asperse      anyone," 
they  wrote.     "All  we  ask  is  a  fair 
and   impartial   trial.     We  ask  the 
sympathies   of   no   one.     We   ask 
sheer    justice;   'tis   all   we   expect, 
and   all   we   merit,   but   we   merit 
that." 

Meanwhile,  it  was  feared  that, 
because  of  the  bitterness  of  the  ex- 
citement in  the  northern  counties 
of  Missouri,  the  prophet  and  his 
friends  would  not  be  able  to  get 
there  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing. 


Consequently,  the  supreme  court  of 
Missouri  was  twice  petitioned  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  the  pe- 
tition was  denied  each  time.  Then 
a  similar  writ  was  demanded  of 
Judge  Thurnham  of  the  county 
court,  and  was  reluctantly  granted. 
The  judge  feared  still,  however,  to 
free  the  prisoners  on  bail.  Sidney 
Rigdon,  who  was  weak  and  had 
once  lost  his  reason  because  of  his 
acute  sufferings,  was  permitted  to 
escape  during  the  night;  but  the 
rest  of  the  brethren  were  con- 
strained to  remain  in  their  dingy 
prison.  Yet,  the  judge  gave  them 
then  fair  hope..  He  said  that  the 
plan  to  expel  the  "Mormons"  had 
been  arranged  early  in  the  preced- 
ing spring,  and  that  every  state  offi- 
cial was  concerned  in  the  plot.  The 
governor,  however,  was  now  heart- 
ily sick  of  it  all,  and  had  arranged 
another  plan  for  the  escape  of  the 
prisoners.  This  was  indeed  a 
gleam  of  real  hope  at  last.  Already 
one  much- wronged  prisoner  had 
been  set  free,  and  here  were  inti- 
mations that  the  whole  of  Joseph 
Smith's  daring  prophecy  would  ul- 
timately be  fulfilled. 

In  April,  1839,  ^he  prisoners 
were  taken  to  Daviess  county  for 
trial.  There  they  found  Thomas  C. 
Birch,  who  before  had  been  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  circuit  judge.  Austin  A. 
King  was  apparently  still  presiding 
judge,  but  he  was  drunk  during 
most  of  the  trial,  as  was  also  the 
jury.  The  jury  was  made  up  of 
men  who  had  assisted  at  the  mas- 
sacre at  Haun's  Mill.  During  the 
day  they  sat  as  a  court  of  inquiry, 
and  at  night  they  acted  as  guards 
over  the  prisoners.  For  ten  days, 
this  final  mock  trial  continued; 
then  "the  jury  reported  indictments 
against  the  prisoners  for  'treason, 
murder,  arson,  theft  and  steal- 
mg. 

The  prisoners  asked  then  for  a 
change  of  venue  to  Marion  county. 
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The  petition  was  denied.  Later, 
however,  a  change  of  venue  was 
granted  to  Boone  county.  Accord- 
ingly, Judge  Birch  made  out  a  mit- 
timus without  date,  name,  or  place. 
The  prisoners  were  provided  with 
a  team  and  wagon,  and  the  sheriff 
and  four  men  as  guard.  At  Adam- 
ondi-Ahman,  the  prisoners  pur- 
chased two  horses  from  the  guard; 
and  on  the  third  day  out  from  Gal- 
latin, the  sheriff  and  three  of  the 
guards  went  to  bed  drunk,  telling 
the  prisoners  to  do  as  they  pleased. 
Immediately,  the  fourth  guard, 
who  was  sober,  helped  the  breth- 
ren to  saddle  their  horses,  and  bade 
them  God-speed  in  their  escape. 
Ten  days  later,  after  six  months  of 
weary  imprisonment  and  constant 
danger,  the  refugees  arrived  safely 
among  their  friends  in  Illinois. 

Little  more  need  now  be  added. 
Parley  P.  Pratt  and  his  compan- 
ions, who  had  been  left  in  Rich- 
mond, were  also  granted  a  change 
of  venue  to  Boone  county.  They 
were  lodged  in  the  jail  at  Colum- 
bia; but  one  still  evening  in  July, 
two  months  after  the  escape  of  the 
prophet  and  his  friends,  they  broke 
prison  and  disappeared  into  the  for- 
est. Not  long  afterwards,  they  ap- 
peared again,  among  their  friends 
in  Illinois.  And  thus  was  com- 
pletely fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
Crooked  river.  Although  the  un- 
fortunate prisoners  had  suffered 
much,  not  one  of  them  had  lost  his 
life ;  and  now,  in  the  end,  they  were 
all  restored  to  their  families  and  to 
liberty. 

To  sum  up:  In  days  of  old,  Jo- 
seph, the  son  of  Israel,  proved  him- 
self a  prophet  and  a  seer.  Many 
thinp^s  were  shown  him  in  dreams 
and  visions,  and  those  things  came 
to  pass.    He  interpreted  the  dreams 


of  others,  and  always  his  interpre- 
tations were  true.  Once  he  pre- 
dicted to  one  fellow-prisoner  that 
he  should  be  delivered  within  three 
days ;  while  to  another,  the  seer  pre- 
dicted death.  These  prophecies 
were  fulfilled;  and  together  with 
others,  they  form  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  prophet. 

In  like  manner,  Joseph  Smith, 
when  cast  into  prison,  promised  his 
friends,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
that  not  one  of  them  should  lose  his 
life.  Already  they  had  been  once 
condemned  to  be  shot.  At  all  suc- 
ceeding trials,  every  effort  was 
made  to  convict  them  of  crimes 
worthy  of  capital  punishment.  A 
second  time  they  were  condemned 
to  be  shot.  Then  they  were 
chained  and  maltreated  in  prison 
for  many  weary  months,  without 
the  slightest  hope  or  prospect  of 
deliverance.  But  at  last  their  de- 
liverance came.  Their  own  guards 
helped  them  to  escape;  once  more 
they  were  safe  among  friends.  The 
prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Now,  the 
fulfilment  of  just  such  prophecies 
has  established  the  Joseph  of  old 
as  a  true  prophet  of  God.  Does 
not  the  same  kind  of  evidence  prove 
the  modern  Joseph  also  to  be  a  true 
prophet?  Certainly,  we  have  found 
at  last  such  a  one  as  the  seer  of  old, 
a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is. 
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DORA. 
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"Oh!  but  Frank,  I  cannot.  It 
is  impossible — dt  would  be  mad- 
ness 

"Madness?  Dora!  Will  you 
please  explain  yourself?"  The 
words  were  spoken  sternly  and  the 
boy's  face  had  become  hard  and 
cold.  She  shrank  away  from  his 
side  as  if  he  had  struck  her. 

"O  don't  look  at  me  so — don't 
speak  to  me  so  harshly — you  will 
break  my  heart — "  she  said  and  be- 
gan to  sob. 

He  j^azed  at  her  a  moment;  the 
lines  of  anger  gradually  softened 
and  his  boyish  face  grew  tender 
again.  Catching  her  hands  in  his 
he  said  quickly, 

"Then  take  it  all  back  and  say 
you  will  marry  me." 

Her  tears  flowed  afresh.  Pres- 
ently she  managed  to  say,  "I  can- 
not, cannot !  O !  dear  me !  I  am  so 
miserable." 

"Now  see  here,  girlie,"  he  said, 
holding  her  at  arms'  length  and 
peering  anxiously  down  ir-to  her 
face,  "I  want  you  to  explain  your- 
self. What  do  all  these  tears  and 
lamentations  mean?  And  above 
all,"  with  a  catch  in  his  voice, 
"why  do  you  say  you  cannot  mar- 
ry me?" 

The  tender  red  mouth  had  begun 
to  quiver  nainfully;  the  pale  olive 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  when  she 
raised  her  long,  dark  lashes,  he 
saw  that  the  sweet  brown  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears.  But  through  the 
dimming  mists  the  light  of  the  love 
in  her  heart  beamed  forth  and  as 
Frank  Cameron  saw  it  his  own 
eyes  shone  with  the  same  light. 

"You    do   love   me?"  he   asked 


drawing  her  once  more  toward 
him. 

"Yes,  I  love  you.  That  only 
makes  it  worse.  Oh!  Frank! 
Frank!"  she  continued  passionate- 
ly, as  she  drew  herself  away.  "I 
must  be  honest  with  you.  You 
know  down  in  your  heart,  that  you 
are  not  good  enough  to  marry.  I 
am  not  going  to  marry  a  man  who 
is  not  steady  and  strong;  who  can- 
not resist  temptation;  who  has  no 
decided  opinion  on  anything;  who 
spends  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure." 

He  looked  at  her  in  astonish- 
ment. This  small  creature  to  pre- 
sume to  tell  him  of  his  faults! 
And  such  unreasonable  criticisms, 
too!  He  was  about  to  retort  an- 
grily, but  she  raised  one  small 
hand  with  a  beseeching  gesture, 
and  hurried  on. 

"Could  I  lean  upon  you  in  time 
of  trouble?  Could  I  depend  upon 
you  in  time  of  need?  No,  I  could 
not." 

"O,  but  we  would  have  no  time 
of  trouble,  Dora  darling,"  he  inter- 
rupted gently,  all  anger  gone  once 
more.  "If  you  would  marr}'  me, 
we  would  only  pluck  life's  roses 
and—" 

"Who  would  keep  from  us  life's 
thorns?"  she  asked,  a  trifle  impa- 
tiently.   "Not  you,  Frank." 

"Now  Dora,  do  be  reasonable. 
Our  roses  will  have  no  thorns.  I 
can  give  you  an  ideal  home,  and 
surround  you  with  the  luxuries  of 
life.  I  can  establish  you  in  society 
and  take  you  everywhere  and  I  can 
give  you  the  best  and  truest  love 
man  ever  gave  to  woman." 

The  little  girl  found  it  hard  to 
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resist  the  tender  pleading  in  his 
gray  eyes ;  but  her  wise  parents' 
counsel,  her  reU^ious  training  dur- 
ing her  nineteen  years,  had  borne 
precious  fruit,  and  now,  with  an 
effort  she  said  resolutely, 

"Frank,  there  is  no  life  without 
its  sorrows,  and  yon  could  not  help 
me  to  bear  the  pain  which  i&  in 
store  for  ine,  I  am  only  a  weak 
girl  and  mv  husband  tnust  be  able 
to  shield  and  streng-then  me.  The 
life  you  seem  to  think  so  lovely 
woidd  only  be  empty  show  for  nie. 
I  should  always  be  long^jn^j  for 
something^  more.  O!  I  am  not  fjo- 
ing  to  preach/'  as  she  perceived  a 
frown  of  displeasure  gather  on  his 
brow^  '"but  this  I  do  say:  I  am 
going:  to  be  married  in  the  Temple 
or  not  at  alb  It  is  only  making  me 
more  miserable/*  she  continued 
with  gentle  firmness,  *'to  urge  me 
further.  I  love  you  and  will  al- 
ways love  you  and  if  the  time 
should  come^  when  you  can  say  T 
am  as  you  would  have  me  be/ 
come*  and  your  answer  shall  be 
different  from  the  one  you  receive 
tonight/' 

Even  laughter-loving  Frank  at 
last  realized  that  there  are  serious 
things  in  this  world  and  that  this 
frail  girfs  decision  was  a  knell  to 
his  most  fondly  cherished  hopes. 

How  he  loved  her!  He  never 
forgot  the  picture  she  made  stand* 
ing  there  that  night.  The  moon 
shone  full  upon  her  slender,  white- 
clad  form  as  she  leaned  upon  the 
gate.  Her  wealth  of  brown  hair 
seemed  to  catch  the  moonbeams  in 
its  silken  snare  and  hold  them  im- 
prisoned in  a  halo  round  her  head. 
She  scarcely  looked  her  twenty 
years. 

His  face  did  not  denote  a  nature 
weak  or  sensual,  and  those  who 
knew  him  best,  often  said, 

"Frank  Cameron  is  not  naturally 
a  bad  boy*  He  could  not  be  with 
such  a  father  and  mother," 

Frank  had  reached  his  twenty* 


second  year,  while  his  better  nature 
still  lay  dormant. 

These  tw^o  young  people  had 
associated  together  frum  childhix>d 
llieir  parents  were  good,  faithful 
Saints  and  where  the  difference  in 
the  pur|>ose  of  the  two  lives  lay  was 
a  mystery.  Dura  had  leaned  toward 
home  and  had  found  happiness  in 
the  ward  w^ork  and  little  socials. 
Frank  had  wandered  away  to  the 
companionship  of  up  town  swells, 
"Outside''  intiuences  and  pleastires 
filled  his  life.  He  chose  to  pursue 
his  happy-go-lucky  course,  and  had 
almost  become  a  stranger  in  his 
ward,  when  he  realized  that  Dora 
Hudson's  brown  eyes  and  slender 
fonii  were  fairer  to  hint  than  the 
charms  of  any  belle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. After  tliat  he  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  all  ward  func- 
tions wdiere  he  could  hope  for  a 
few  words  from  sweet,  shy  Dora. 

Siie  was  a  little  in  awe  of  Frank 
despite  the  fact  that  she  had  known 
him  for  so  many  years,  and  he 
found  it  hard  work  to  get  her  to 
listcji  to  his  love.  He  did  not  know* 
it,  but  all  this  devoted  attention  had 
not  been  in  %^ain ;  she  had  learned 
to  love  him  and  when  natures  stich 
as  hers  love,  it  is  with  a  deep,  pure 
affection  half  divine*  But  she  was 
clear  minded  enough  to  see  that  a 
marriage  witli  him  as  he  then  was, 
would  mean  only  sorrow  for  them 
both. 

She  had  tried  to  keep  him  from 
speaking,  but  tonight,  before  she 
had  realized  his  intention,  he  had 
avowed  his  love, 

Fler  answer  was  clear  and  low. 

"And  suppose  that  tinie  never 
comes?*'  he  asked  haughtily  after 
a  moment's  pause. 

'T  thought — I — I  hoped — may 
be — may  be  you  would  do  it  for 
me,"  she  answered  tremblingly 
folding  her  small,  brown  hands  and 
laying  them  on  his  breast.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  voluntarily 
caressed  him,  but,  though  his  heart 
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stirred  strangely  at  her  light  touch, 
he  allowed  his  stubborn  pride  and 
anger  to  rise  higher  yet.  Roughly 
pushing  the  appealing  hands  away 
he  said, 

**Then  you  thought  wrongly.  If 
I  am  not  good  enough  now,  I  will 
never  be.  And  what  is  more,*'  he 
went  on  with  unnecessary  anger. 
'*I  find  that  I  was  mistaken.  I  do 
not  love  a  proud,  self-righteous  girl 
— ^but  I  loved  the  tiny,  tender,  mod- 
est Dora  Hudson  I  pictured  in 
m^'  dreams."  With  these  words,  . 
the  youner  man  raised  his  hat  and 
turning  haughtily,  walked  away. 

Dumbfounded,  wounded,  Dora 
could  scarcely  realize  that  he  had 
gone;  but  as  his  erect,  young  form 
disappeared  in  the  shadows,  she 
called  faintly, 

"O  Frank,  Frank,  come  back  !'* 

Her  low  tones  did  not  reach  him, 
and  he  walked  on. 

She  threw  herself  on  the  grass 
and  wept.  How  long  she  lay  there 
she  never  knew,  neither  did  she 
know  that  Frank  retraced  his  steps 
and  saw  her  grief.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  lift  her  in  his  arms  but 
his  good  angel  whispered,  **Do  as 
she  told  you;  then  return."  Thus, 
standing  near  her  in  the  darkness, 
he  made  the  resolution  to  become  a 
better  man.  He  slipped  noiselessly 
away  and  Dora  did  not  see  him  for 
weeks. 

One  cloudy,  grey  afternoon, 
when  she  was  walking  with  her 
dearest  friend,  Alice  Clayton,  she 
saw  him  again.  He  was  coming  to- 
ward her,  but  did  not  see  the  bright 
smile  which  lighted  her  eyes  as  she 
first  saw  him;  he  only  saw  the 
blood  leave  her  cheeks  and  lips, 
and  the  questioning  look  in  her 
eyes  as  she  raised  them  to  his.  He 
misinterpreted  that  paleness,  and  so 
.with  a  cold  bow  he  raised  his  hat 
and  passed  on.  Alice  was  about  to 
comment  on  his  strange  behavior, 
but  one  glance  at  Dora's  distressed 
countenance   told   her   that   some- 


thing was  wrong  so  she  lightly 
chattered  on  about  the  styles. 

In  the  meantime,  Frank  had 
completed  his  arrangements  to  at- 
tend a  law  college  in  the  east  and 
fit  himself  for  something  more  than 
merry-making.  His  parents  were 
very  pleasantly  surprised  and  will- 
ingly gave  all  aid  to  further  his 
plans.     So  did  his  real  friends. 

"You'll  be  a  dandy  lawyer,"  said 
sneering 'David  Essex,  "why  you'll 
starve.  You're  a  fool  to  give  up  a 
good  position,  for  three  years  of 
hard  study  and  a  lifetime  of  pov- 
erty." 

"And  besides,"  observed  avar- 
icious Arthur  Lowe,  "you  will  have 
the  goodly  fortune  of  your  father 
when  he  dies." 

Frank  turned  on  him  sp  sharply 
that  he  instinctively  recoiled.  But 
after  a  glance  straight  into  the  con- 
temptible fellow's  eyes  he  turned 
again  and  walked  away.  With  all 
his  faults  he  was  a  loving  son. 

Bethel  Crandall  followed  his  an- 
grv  friend  and  soon  they  entered 
into  a  lively  discussion  of  future 
plans  and  prospects.  As  the  two 
were  about  to  separate  Frank  said, 

"I  am  going  to  take  every 
Church  work  I  can  buy,  and  study 
them  all  diligently  and  see  if  I  can 
find  anything  to  convince  me  of  the 
truth  of  the  religion  which  my  par- 
ents and  yours,  and  even  you,  seem 
to  find  so  satisfactory." 

Bethel  grasped  his  friend's  hands 
and  said  earnestly, 

"Do,  mv  dear  old  boy,  do.  Read 
them  prayerfully  and  you  will  see 
the  truth  as  plainly  as  I  do. 

Young  Cameron  smiled  some- 
what sadly  as  he  answered, 

"A  prayer  would  sound  strangely 
enough  on  these  lips,  but  I  will  try. 
And  Bethel,"  he  concluded,  a  flush 
of  embarrassment  on  his  boyish 
face,  "perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  ask- 
ing too  much  if  I  should  entreat 
you  to  pray  for  me?    Will  you?" 

"With  all  my  heart,  Frank,  old 
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fellow.  And  may  God  bless  you/' 
The  next  day  Dora  received  a 
small  package  in  the  morning*s 
mail.  Upon  opening  it  she  found 
a  tiny  golden  locket*  Tliere  was  a 
letteri  too;  a  very  short  oiie»  but  it 
made  her  heart  beat  happier  than 
for  many  days. 

"My  dear  Dora/'  it  ran,  "I  send 
this  small  token  of  my  reg^ard  for 
you.  If  it  is  not  asking  too  much, 
wear  it  until  I  return  and  reclaim 
it  If  at  any  time  you  cannot  say 
what  you  said  to  me,  not  long^  ago, 
send  il  back.  Good  bye,  little  girl, 
till  I  am  a  better  man. 

Frank  Cameron* 
Dora  wore  the  dainty  little  trin- 
ket to  a  small  party  his  mother 
gave  as  a  farewell  soon  after. 
When  Frank's  eyes  fell  upqn  it 
they  lighted  up  with  pleasure.  This 
was  the  only  recognition  she  re- 
ceived during  the  evening,  how- 
ever, and  though  all  her  best  and 
nearest  friends  were  there  she  was 
very*  unhappy.  Poor  little  Dora! 
Watchful,  loving  Alice  mercifully 
whisked  her  off  with  Bethel 
Crandall,  in  the  van  of  the  home- 
going  merry  makers,  and  thus  she 
escaped  the  laughing  queries  as  to 
why  Frank  didn*t  go  home  with 
her. 

It  was  three  years  before  Dora 
spoke  to  Frank  Cameron  again,  for 
after  studying  all  winter  he  spent 
his  vacations  in  Boston,  working 
on  the  Ftaff  of  a  magazine »  earning 
his  own  bread. 

No  word  or  sign  had  been  ex- 
changed during  all  this  time;  byt 
Dora  had  not  forgotten  his  last  let- 
ter and  had  worn  the  locket  faith- 
fully. She  had  admirers,  but  with 
that  nameless  something  in  her 
manner  she  had  warned  all  men 
that  she  was  not  to  be  won  by  any 
art  of  theirs,  and  she  had  kept  her 
heart  as  single  as  it  was  when 
Frank  went  away. 


*'He's  just  the  same  Frank,"  said 
Alice  joyously* 

*'He's  improved  wonderfully,'' 
was  Bethel's  remark  when  Frank 
came  home  again. 

**He's  not  a  bit  like  he  was,'* 
growled  David  Essex  when  Frank 
refused  to  be  '^treated"  either  to  a 
drink  or  to  a  cigar. 

How  Dora  longed,  yet  dreaded 
to  see  him!  How  her  heart  beat 
when  she  met  him  on  the  street ! 
How  crushed  and  heartbroken  she 
felt  when  he  passed  her  with  a 
brief  handshake  and  a  few  cold 
words  I  No  answering  light  in  the 
depths  of  those  sombre,  grey  eyes 
which  seemed  darker  than  of  yore- 
There  was  the  same  friendly  smile 
on  his  face  for  all  the  others.  But 
for  her?  She  ^ould  not  under- 
stand the  coo!  indifference. 

Alice  who  had  married  Bethel  in 
Frank  s  absence,  discerned  in  the 
way  which  only  woman  can  and 
which  even  they  find  it  liard  to  ex- 
plain, that  Frank  had  not  grown 
indifferent  to  sweet  Dora,  but  that^ 
concealed  bv  his  pride,  his  old  boy- 
ish love  burned  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  He  had  nursed  his  pride  for 
three  long  vears,  but  those  few 
words  with  Dora  on  the  street  that 
day,  the  sight  of  her  red  lips  and 
tender  eyes,  had  broken  it  down 
completely  though  manlike  he  had 
hidden  his  emotions.  That  even- 
ing, he  was  intending  to  call  on 
Dora  to  renew  the  old,  sweet  rela- 
tions, when  one  of  his  small  broth- 
ers came  in  with  a  package. 

"This  is  for  you.  brother,"  he 
satd>  Freddy  Hudson  brought  it 
just  now/' 

Frank  opened  it  and  found  the 
little  locket.  Down  crashed  the 
castles  in  the  air,  and  the  shock  was 
noticed  by  the  inquisitive  little 
brother. 

''Why  Frank!  that*s  a  pretty 
watch  charm.  What  makes  you 
look  so  funny?*'  he  asked. 

'T  am  only  surprised/* 
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Frank  spent  that  evening  with 
his  mother  telHng  her  of  his  exper- 
iences in  the  East  and  of  the  sights 
he  had  seen,  and  wondering  all  the 
while,  why  Dora  had  acted  so.  He 
— manlike  again — forgot  his  cold 
greeting  and  its  probable  effect  on 
her.  So  many  heartaches  might  be 
prevented  if  we  onl>;_  knew  when 
to  smile! 

Alice  Crandall  was  very  anxious 
to  see  her  dear  friend  Dora  happy. 
With  tender  tact  she  drew  from 
her  the  whole  sad  story. 

"Well,  I  vow  and  declare,"  said 
this  lovable  girl,  "it's  just  a  shame 
to  see  things  go  on  so,  but  I  am 
afraid  you  made  a  great  mistake 
when  you  sent  that  locket  back.  I 
am  sure  he  was  gDming  to  see  you 
soon." 

**Yes,  but  how  could  I  let  him 
think  I  still  loved  him  after  he 
treated  me  so  coldly  that  day  on 
the  street?"  Dora  sobbed  on  her 
friend's  shoulder. 

"Well,  well,  I  know  it  was  hard, 
but  we  have  to  forgive  them  some- 
times you  know,"  said  the  wifely 
Alice,  wise  in  the  experience  of 
never  once  having  had  her  will 
crossed. 

"Are  you  sure  he  loves  me  still  ?" 
asked  doubting  Dora. 

"As  sure  as  I  am  that  Bethel 
loves  me.  Now  see  here  Dora," 
Alice  continued  gravely,  "don't  you 
think  we  have  had  enough  pride  in 
this  affair?" 

"Too  much,  alas !"  agreed  Dora. 

"Then  let's  do  away  with  it.  I 
suggest  that  you  make  some  con- 
cessions." 

Dora  flushed  crimson  and  then 
paled,  and  such  a  look  of  indigna- 
tion flashed  from  her  eyes  that 
Alice  saw  at  once  that  it  was  no  use 
to  try  that  method  of  healing  the 
breach. 

"Well,  never  mind,"  she  said 
soothingly,  "Fll  think  it  over 
and  see  what  can  be  done." 


Deeply  did  she  plot  as  she  lay 
awake  that  night  and  this  is  what 
came  from  her  plotting.  Frank  re- 
ceived in  the  morning  mail  a  small 
envelope  from  which  he  drew  a 
sheet  of  dainty  note  paper,  with 
only  these  words  written  on  it: 

"Won't  you  bring  my  locket 
back?" 

"Will  I  bring  your  locket  back? 
Yes,"  he  promised  in  his  heart, 
"and  more  than  that  I  will  give  a 
love  in  my  manhood  greater  than  I 
even  dreamed  of  in  my  boyhood  ?  I 
will  give  you  myself — ^my  soul — a 
believing  and  loving,  humble  soul, 
one  full  of  faith  in  God  and  His 
wondrous  ways.  May  He  make  me 
worthy  of  my  happiness !"  And  the 
flood  of  joy  that  flowed  into  his  be- 
ing drove  away  every  vestige  of 
haughty  pride  or  cold  skepticism 
from  his  nature. 

That  afternoon  Frank  went  with 
a  joyous  step  to  restore  the  locket. 

The  maid  who  answered  his  ring 
informed  him  that  Aliss.  Dora  was 
in  the  garden. 

"I  will  go  to  her  there,"  he  said. 
"I  know  the  way,"  he  added  with 
a  smile. 

He  passed  through  the  open  gate 
into  the  garden.  Here  flowers  and 
grass  flourished  in  the  sun  or  grew 
in  the  shade  of  the  gnarled  apple 
trees.  A  grape  vine  had  been 
trained  over  a  small  arbor  under 
the  largest  of  these  and  in  this 
dainty  retreat  sat  Dora.  Her  sew- 
ing had  fallen  on  the  grass;  her 
arms  were  resting  on  the  work- 
table  before  her  and  the  expression 
on  her  sweet  face,  betrayed  the 
perturbation  and  anxiety  of  her 
thoughts.  Frank  surveyed  the  pic- 
ture with  more  than  admiration. 

After  a  moment  he  approached 
with  noiseless  steps,  then  holding 
out  the  locket  toward  her,  was 
about  to  speak,  when  she  suddenly 
arose  with  the  air  of  one  who  after 
long  debate  has  at  last  resolved  up- 
on a  course  of  action. 
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"Yes,  ril  do  it,"  she  said,  evi- 
dently speaking  to  herself.  Then 
seeing  the  man  at  her  side  she  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  alarm.  The  next 
moment  she  recognized  him,  and 
understanding  all,  without  one  pro- 
test, she  yielded  her  hands  to  his. 

An  hour  later  found  them  seat- 
ed hand  in  hand  within  the  little 
arbor  able  at  last  to  calmly  listen  to 
mutual  explanations. 

"So,"  said  Frank  concluding  his 
narrative,  when  I  received  your  let- 
ter, I  came  as  soon  as — " 

"My  letter!"  interrupted  Dora 
astonished.  "I  wrote  no  letter  to 
you." 

"No  letter?  Why,  Dora,  here  it 
is.  That  is  the  reason  I  came. 
Didn't  you  write  it  ?"  He  had  risen 
to  his  feet  and  now  handed  her  the 
missive  he  had  received  that  morn- 
ing. 


Dora  stared  at  it  with  amaze- 
ment, and  the  whole  truth  flashed 
across  her  mind,  she  at  first  felt  in- 
dignant at  Alice.  Then  came  the 
thought,  "If  you  show  resentment, 
you  will  again  lose  the  happiness 
already  within  your  grasp." 

So^  looking  up  with  a  tender 
smile,  she  said, 

"My  good  angel  has  but  done 
what  I. had  just  resolved  to  do, 
when  I  turned  and  saw  you.  We 
have  to  thank  that  same  good  an- 
gel for  restoring  our  happiness  this 
much  sooner." 

Before  the  New  Year  came  the 
wedding  had  been  solemnized  and 
Dora  had  her  dearest  wish  fulfilled 
— she  was  married  in  the  Temple 
to  the  man  who  was  "as  she  would 
have  him." 
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Grace  Im^ies  Frost, 

What  time  of  the  year  is  as  sweet  as  June. 
With  its  perfume  of  roses  and  locust  bloom. 
Its  fleet  winsed  songrsters,  its  busy  bees. 
And  wai-m,   gentle  breezes  at  play  in  the  trees? 

What  time  of  the  year  is  as  sweet  as  June, 
When  crickets  chirp,  chirp,  and  the  round  golden  moon 
Flooding  mountains  and  valley  with  mellow  light. 
Robs  of  its  darkness  ajid  terrors  the  night? 

What  time  of  the  year  is  as  sweet  as  June? 
It  sets  the  pulse  throbbing,   puts  mortals  in  tune; 
And  when  flowers  spring  from  the  seed  laden  sod. 
Brings  us  all  nearer  to  nature  and  God. 

The  sweetest  time  of  the  year  is  June; 
With  its  perfume  of  roses  and  locust  bloom. 
Its  fleet  winged  songsters,  its  busy  bees. 
And  warm,  gentle  breezes  at  play  in  the  trees. 
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S^asoii  and  climate  shoitJd  be  con- 
sidered in  the  selection  of  food.  In 
cold  weatlier*  food  of  a  hiK^iily  silmu- 
iatinji:  and  heating  nature  may  be 
used,  while  in  warm  weather  su€h  a 
diet  would  be  injurious  and  even  dan- 
irerouf»  to  persons  with  delicati^  or 
weakened  digestion.  A  nutritious  un- 
stlmuiatinjc  vef^etable  diet,  as  soon  a^ 
warm  weather  begins,  is  important, 
but  habit  becomes  second  nature, 
hence  the  change  should  be  gradual 
to  avoid  a  shock  to  the  aensliive  or- 
gans of  digestion.  Even  a  change 
from  a  bad  to  a  good  habit  may  be  too 
sudden  and  cause  Iniury. 

The  temperament  Of  a  person  must 
also   be   considered^ 

The  following  are  a  few  general 
rules  that  should  be  followed  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  digestive  organs  in  a 
healthy  condition:  Eat  regularly*  and 
not  too  frequently.  All  food  should  be 
tlior^oughly  masticated.  Avoid  ex- 
tremes of  hot  or  cold  food  and  drink* 

Severe  e^cerclse  of  either  mind  or 
body,  should  not  be  taken  immediately 
liefore  or  after  eating.  Out  door  exer- 
cise has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  di- 
gestion, also  causes  &  healthy  action 
of  the  skin*  A  keen  appetite  and 
strong  digestion  depends  greatly  on 
pure  air  and  frequent  bathing.  Cheer- 
ful conversation  during  meals  is  also 
recommended. 

It  Is  said  that  one  of  our  present 
apostles  always  reserves  the  most 
amusing  anecdote  to  relate  at  meal 
time,  and  encourageR  other  members 
of  hia   family  to  do  the  same. 

This  arrests  the  tide  of  local  demand 
and  supply  to  brain  and  muscle,  and 
turns  It  to  the  equalizing  of  the  system 
so  that  the  organs  to  be  used  in  dis* 
posing  of  the  food  may  recei%e  the 
supply  needed  for  thorough  digestion 
and  assimilation. 

It  is  told  of  a  Lrondon  innkeeper  on 
the  authoritv  of  Dr.  Reid.  In  his  work 
on  "Ventilation  of  Rooms."  that  when 
he  gave  a  public  dinner  he  served  it  in 
a  low  and  111  ventilated  basement 
room,  and  eave  for  a  reason  that  hla 
^ests  ate  only  half  as  much  food  afl 
when  more  pleasantly  situated. 

rt  is  stated  that  a  manufacturer 
bad  an  arrangement  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  bis  factory  taken  away  be- 
cause he  noticed  that  his  employes  ate 
much  more  when  his  mill  was  ventl- 
latedt  and  he  could  not  afford  to  let 
them  breathe  fresh  air.  People  em- 
ployed Indoors  should  walk  to  lunch 
rather    than  take  It  In  their  rooms. 

June  with  Its  bounties  of  delicious 
berries  and  fresh  vegetables,  which  so 
suitably  combine  with  milk,  cream 
and  butter,  furnishes  a  variety  of 
healthful  and  appetising  food.  During 
the    berry    season    very    little    pastry 


need    be    made    as    the    fresh    berries 
with  bread  and  butter  are  preferable* 
A   very  delicious 

SKori  Cake 
may  be  made  as  follows; 

To  one  quart  of  flour  rub  in  one- 
half  cup  of  butter,  wet  with  sour 
cream  or  milk,  tlf  milk  is  used  add  a 
little  more  butterj.  Add  one  level 
teaspoon  of  soda  to  one  cup  of  sour 
milk  or  cream.  Roll  In  a  squajre 
sheet  and  spread  with  butter;  fold 
over  so  that  the  edges  are  event  lay 
in  buttered  dripper,  bake  qpickly  to  ft 
golden  brown.  Place  in  oven  when 
everything  else  Is  about  ready  to  serve. 
Wash  a  sufficient  quantity  of  berries, 
add  sugar,  xj pen  crust  where  It  was  but- 
tered, lay  the  under  part  on  a  platter, 
spread  on  the  berries,  place  on  the  top 
crust  cut  in  squares  and  serve.  There 
will  not  be  any  left. 

In  using 

Sour  Cream, 
a  little  Judgment  and  practice  are  re* 
quired.  Many  cooks  through  ignor- 
ance throw  away  the  best  kind  ot 
shortening.  If  the  cream  It  very 
rich  no  butter  la  required,  and  a  little 
more  or  less  soda  Is  needed  according 
to  the  degree  of  sourness  of  the 
cream.  Pastry  made  from  cream  is 
much  superior,  from  a  hygienic  stand- 
point, to  that  made  from  any  of  the 
fats  except  vegetable  oils. 

Cheese   Sandwich, 

Put  the  pieces  of  dry  cheese  In  & 
bowl;  cover  with  water  and  add  a  lit- 
tle salt!   soak  over  night,  or  until  soft* 

Take  cheese  from  the  water  to  a 
plate  and  mash  fine  wUh  a  fork:  work 
In  butter  sufficient  to  make  it  doft 
enough  to  spread  smooth.  Place  be- 
tween crackers  or  thin  slices  of  bread. 
Egn   Sandwich* 

Put  a  little  butter  In  a  frying  pan. 
Break  two  nr  three  eggs  In  the  pan 
and  i?tlr  slightly  until  the  yolks  and 
whites  are  partlv  ml3ied*  Cook  Just 
enough  to  set;  season  with  pepper 
and  salt  (mustard  and  vinegar  may 
be  added  if  desired).  Butter  thin 
Klices  of  bread,  lay  on  a  leaf  of  lettuce, 
then  the  egg  and  another  piece  of  let- 
tuce and  a  piece  of  bread. 

How  to  made 

Baking  Powder 
as     g^od     as     the    beat     that   can   be 
bought: 
No.  1: 

Cream  of  Tartar,   10  ounces^ 

Baking  Soda,  4  ounces. 

Com  Starch,  4  ounces. 

Ml3t  and  sift  three  times. 
No.  2: 

Tartaric  Acid,  8  ounces. 

Bakinr  Soda,  10  ounces. 

Flour,  three  ptntfl. 

Sift  three  time«< 


■ 


OFFICERS  NOTES 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  M.  I.  A.  CON- 
FERENCE. 

FoUowinf?  are  the  programs  as  out- 
lined for  the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  meetings  to 
be  held  during  the  cominir  annual 
June  conference: 

FRIDAY    MORNING,    JUNE    & 

Barratt  Hall. 

Conjoint  openinfr  exercises. 

Preliminary  profo^m. 

Y.  L.  M.  L  A.  department  meeting: 

Presidents.  Counselors  and  Aids. 
President  Martha  H.  Tingey  presiding. 

Topic — The  most  Important  Quali- 
fication of  a  Stake  President.  Discus- 
sion. 

Topic — The  Value  of  Tact  in  Presid- 
tniT  Officers.     Discussion. 

Topic — The  Aid  as  a  Traveler.  Dis- 
cussion. 

Topic — ^The  standing  committee  as 
an    aid  to    ureneral  work.     Discussion. 

Secretaries  and  Treasurers.  BfIr- 
ham  Younir  Memorial  H^l.  Secretary 
Cannon  and  Treasurer  Smith  presiding. 

Topic — ^Is  a  secretary  merely  a  Cler- 
ical worker?    Discussion. 

Topic — What  is  the  relation  of  the 
secretary  to  the  president?  Discussion. 

Topic — Can  an  ordinary  grirl  become 
an  efficient  treasurer  and  how?  Dis- 
cussion. 

Choristers  and  Organists— Private 
residence.  Piano  to  illustrate.  Alice 
C.  Tuddenham  presiding. 

Topic — How  to  inculcate  a  taste  for 
good   music   in   Mutuals.     Discussion. 

Topic — ^Appropriate  music  for  M.  I. 
A.  meetings.  With  illustrations.  Dis- 
cussion. 

Librarians  and  Journal  Agents. 
Recitation  room.  Brigham  Young 
Memorial  building.  Adella  W.  Eardley 
presiding. 

Topics — The  relation  of  the  four- 
teen year  old  girl  to  the  novel.  Dis- 
cussion. 

Topic — Why  are  trashy  novels  injur- 
ious? J>i8CU8SiOn. 

Topic — The  Traveling  Library  as  an 
aid  to  Mutual.    Discussion. 

Topic — The  Advantage  of  Cash  Sub- 
scriptions, and  Necessity  for  Business 
Methods  in  Journal  Agents. 


SATURDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  9. 
Assembly  Hall. 

Topic — Testimony  meetings: 

A:  .Tke.v«|ue  of  testimony  meetings. 


B  What  are  th6  elements  of  a  suc- 
cessful testimony  meeting?  Discussion. 

C.  When  testimony  meetings  are 
failures.     Discussion. 

D.  What  are  the  dangers  of  testi- 
mony meetings?    Discussion. 

General  summary. 

SATURDAY   AFTERNOON.   JUNE   9. 
Assembly    Hall. 

Topic — Social   Pleasures: 

A.  The  value  of  social  pleasures. 
Discussion. 

R  Some  innocent  forms  of  pleasure. 
Discussion. 

C.  Where  evil  lurks  in  social  pleas- 
ures.    Discussion. 

General    summary. 

SUNDAY   MORNING.  JUNE  10. 

Barratt   Hall. 

Conjoint  Officers'  Meeting. 

SUNDAY   AFTERNOON.  JUNE    10. 
Tabernacle. 
Address — Representative  Y.  L.   M.  I. 
A. 

Ladies'  Quartette. 

Address — Representative         Primary 
Association. 
Solo. 
Sermon.   President  Joseph   F.   Smith. 

SUNDAY   EVENING.  JUNE  10. 

Tabernacle. 

Address  —  Representative  Primary 
As.sociation. 

Male  Quartette. 

Address — Augusta  W^  Grant. 

Vocal  selection. 

Resume  of  Conference,  B.  H.  Rob- 
erts. 

Friday  afternoon  and  evening  all 
Mutual  Improvement  officers  will  be 
entertained  by  the  general  boards  at 
Calder's  Park.  Stake  Presidents  may 
secure  tickets  of  admission  for  all 
stake  and  local  officers  by  applying  to 
the  general  secretary,  room  535  Con- 
stitution building  any  time  after  June 
1st.     Kindly  bring  list  of  local  officers. 
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God's   Froiridence. 


"I  call  upon  my  priest- 
hood, and  upon  all  my 
people,  to  repent  of  all 
their  sins  and  shortcom- 
thetr    covetousness    and 


A  Com- 

maiidmtnt^ 

ings,    of 

pride     and     selfwill,    and    of    all 

their  iniguitics  wherein  they 
sin  ai^ainst  me ;  and  to  seek 
with  all  humility  to  fulfil  mv  law*  as 
my  priesthood,  my  saints  and  my 
people;  and  I  call  upon  the  heads  of 
families  to  put  their  houses  in  order 
according;:  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
attend  to  the  various  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities associated  therewith, 
and  to  purify  themselves  before  me. 
and  to  purge  out  iniquity  from 
their  households.  And  I  will  bless 
and  be  with  you.  saith  the  Lord, 


and  ye  shall  gather  together  in  your 
holy  places  wherein  ye  assemble  to 
call  upon  me,  and  ye  shall  ask  for 
such  things  as  are  right,  and  I  will 
hear  your  prayers,  and  my  spirit 
and  power  shall  be  with  you,  and 
my  blessing  shall  rest  upon  you, 
upon  your  families,  your  dwellings 
and  your  households,  upon  your 
flocks  and  herds  and  fields,  your 
orchards  and  vineyards,  upon  all 
that  pertains  to  you ;  and  you  shall 
l>e  my  people  and  I  will  be  your 
God :  and  your  enemies  shall  not 
have  dominion  over  you,  for  I  will 
preserve  you  and  confound  them, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  not 
have  power  nor  dominion  over  you ; 
for  my  word  shall  go  forth,  and  mv 
work  sliall  be  accomplished,  and  my 
Zion  shall  be  established,  and  my 
rule  and  my  power  and  my  domin- 
ion shall  prevail  among  my  people, 
and  all  nations  shall  yet  acknowl- 
edge me.     Even  so,  Amen," 

The  above  extract  is 
Put  Your  fj-^^j^  ^  revelation  giv- 
Ofder,  ^"     through     President 

John  Taylor,  October 
13th,  1S82.  At  that  time  it  swept 
over  the  land  with  i>ower,  even  lit- 
tle children  remembering  to  this 
day  the  marvelous  inspiration  in 
its  words  as  read  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  Saints.  Is  not  its  call  today 
just  as  imperative  as  then  ?  Have 
we  put  aside  pride  and  covetous- 
ness and  self  will?  Ye  heads  of 
faun' lies,  are  your  €iwn  houses  in 
order?  Is  iniquity  purged  out  from 
your  households?  Is  it  don e,not  with 
scathing  words  and  harsh  tones, 
hut  with  tenderness,  love,  forbear- 
ance and  patience?  Oh!  brother, 
sister,  look  to  your  own  part  and 
leave  the  balance  in  God*s  hands. 
Then  His  blessing  shall  rest  upon 
vou/'upon  your  families, your  dwell- 
ings and  your  households,  upon 
your  flocks  and  herds  and  fields, 
your  orchards  and  vineyards,  upon 
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all  that  pertains  to  you."  And  there 
shall  be  a  Zion  in  very  truth. 

Look  at  the  baby  smil- 
Tfost.  jj^g,     jjj     j^jg     mother's 

face.  He  trusts  her 
love  and  his  very  helplessness  binds 
them  more  closely  together.  Weeks 
and  months  pass ;  he  becomes  a  tod- 
dling infant.  He  relies  upon  her 
guiding  hand.  Will  it  bring  him 
into  harm  or  danger  ?    Ah,  no ! 

Father  takes  him  for  a  ride.  The 
little  heart  ahnost  stops  beating  as 
the  horses  plunge  into  a  stream  to 
ford  it.  But  father  knows  the  depth 
and  they  come  out  safely  on  the 
other  side.  They  ride  along  the 
canyon  road.  It  branches.  Has 
father  taken  the  wrong  one?  No! 
It  proves  to  be  right.  Thus  day  by 
day  he  is  learning  his  lesson  of 
trust. 

Years  pass,  and  the  boy  has 
grown  to  manhood.  He  has  seen 
the  companions,  whom  father  and 
mother  denied  to  him,  on  acount  of 
their  idleness,  develop  into  the  riff- 
raff of  the  earth.  He  has  learned 
to  ignore  weariness  of  brain  and 
body  for  the  satisfaction  that  is 
born  through  being  of  use  in  the 
world.  He  has  tasted  of  joy  and 
thanked  God  for  it.  He  has  quaf- 
fed of  sorrow  and  knows  its  com- 
pensations. He  meets  life  bravely, 
for  the  future  will  reveal  its  mys- 
teries when  he  is  able  to  compre- 
hend them.  Gradually  he  has 
learned, 

•His  want,  his  woe.  his  sorrow  and  his 

sinning. 
All,    all.    were    needed    lessons    for    his 

soul.' 

Other  men  take  their  course,  he 
holds  steadily  to  his,  helping  where 
he  may,  bending  where  he  must; 
leaving  to  another  the  work  design- 
ed for  him,  helping  by  his  faith  and 
encouragement  and  trusting  to  the 
over-ruling  providence  of  God  to 
make  all  things  right  when  he  has 
done  his  best. 


The  captain  of  a  vessel  gives  his 
orders,  men  obey;  and  not  until 
peril  is  past  do  they  know  why. 
Some  may  understand,  most  of 
them  do  not.  But  they  cannot  des-* 
ert  the  ship,  they  must  rely  upon* 
his  knowledge  and  in  the  end  they 
see  his  wisdom. 

Our  vessel  sails  the  sea.  Grand 
and  beautiful  she  is.  Our  captain, 
a  man  chosen  of  God,  knows  the 
rocks  and  reefs  as  none  of  us  can 
know.  And  his  officers  stand  with 
him.  How  futile  then  for  us  to 
seize  the  helm!  Let  him  keep  his 
course,  and  we  be  ready  to  comply 
with  his  commands,  so  will  the  ship 
sail  on,  out  of  the  storm  and  tem- 
pest into  the  harbor  of  rest. 

Misjudg-         I  stood  one  morning  up- 
meat.  on    the    shore    of    the 

mighty  Pacific.  The  tide  was  low 
and  I  safe  upon  the  sand  where  the 
waves  were  wont  to  roll.  A  little 
distance  behind  stretched  the  bar, 
nearly  as  high  as  my  head.  I  stroll- 
ed along,  gazing  over  the  boundless 
sweep  and  dreaming,  scarce  notic- 
ing that  the  tide  was  coming  in 
and  was  every  moment  creeping 
.higher.  Suddenly  a  wave  broke  at 
my  feet,  leaving  me  dry  shod  but 
surrounding  another  in  direct  line 
with  me,  and  only  a  few  feet  away, 
with  a  seething  mass  of  foaming 
water.  To  one  back  on  the  beach, 
who  could  see  only  our  heads  and 
shoulders  and  who  had  never 
watched  the  waters  play,  her  fran- 
tic efforts  to  escape  were  ludicrous. 
He  would  not  know  that  the  waves 
broke  in  irregular  lines  and  that 
even  the  length  of  an  arm  might 
bring  a  difference  in  safety. 

Oh,  how  often  we  judge  of  the 
actions  of  men.  when  we  know 
nothing  of  the  causes  that  produce 
them !  Two  walk  the  shore  togeth- 
er: one  listens  to  the  surge  of  the 
ocean  and  with  calm  eyes  watches 
the  flierht  of  the  gulls :  the  other  is 
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caught  by  the  in-coming  tide  and, 
if  taken  unaware,  is  borne  out  by 
the  current.  We,  in  our  narrow 
vision,  judge  them  both  ahke,  while 
[only  the  One  above  sees  all  and 
"understands. 

Who  tjbaf  heard  of  the 
Q^»g  terrible  earthquake  and 

Providence  fire  in  San  Francisco 
thought  them  possible 
without  greater  loss  of  life?  As 
the  days  passed,  bringing  news  of 
the  safety  of  loved  ones,  and  cut- 
ting down  the  number  of  deaths 
from  what  was  first  estimated,  how 
manv  hearts  rejoiced.  True,  many 
were  killed,  but  how  few  in  com- 
parison to  the  number  in  danger ! 
I  had  a  lesson  in  faith  a  few  days 
ago,  as  I  listened  to  the  sweet,  hum- 
ble testimony  of  one  of  our  sisters 
who  was  staying  in  that  great  citv 
for  her  health.  At  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  only  a  little  grand- 
daughter of  her  kindred  or  people 
was  near.  She  spoke  of  the  prom- 
ise given  her  by  one  of  God's  ser- 
vants that  she  should  return  in  safe- 
ty. All  through  the  trying  ordeal, 
she  knew  she  would  come  out  all 
right,  but  could  only  cling  to  her 
promise  and  trust.  People  around 
her  thought  the  judgment  day  had 
come.  And  they  told  her  Salt  Lake 
Citv  was  sunk.  She  comforted  the 
child  and  bade  her  help  Grandma 
remember  the  promise,  and  pray. 
And  their  faith  was  not  vain.  Out 
of  the  terror  and  wreck  they  came 
without  harm,  back  to  their  home  in 
the  mountains. 

Again  were  the  promises  of  those 
holding  the  priesthood  fulfilled. 
And  this  is  only  one  case  out  of 
many.  One  of  our  girls  writes 
from  Alameda : 

"The  mission  and  meeting  houses 
are  destroyed  but  some  furniture 
and  records  were  saved.  As  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  saints  are  all  safe, 
although  the  majority  lost  their 
property.    And  so  our  people  would 


do  well  to  continue  the  custom  of 
asking  a  blessing  ere  they  go  away 
from  home.  Then  when  calamity 
comes  let  them  cling  to  the  prom- 
ise and  have  faith  in  God. 

In  further  proof  of  God*s  provi- 
dence, the  elements  were  tempered 
for  those  who  were  left  without 
shelter.  No  wind  blew  during  the 
first  two  awful  days  though  that 
was  very  unusual  at  the  time  of  the 
year.  Many  slept  in  parks  and 
cemeteries,  without  covering,  yet 
they  suflfered  little  from  cold. 

And  the  response  which  came  to 
the  cry  of  distress  must  surely  rouse 
our  faith  in  'man's  humanity  to 
man.'  Thus  out  of  even  great  ca- 
lamities faith  is  born.  And  some 
day  perhaps  we  shall  see,  as  un- 
doubtedly God  does,  that  even  death 
to  the  body  may  not  be  an  unkind- 
ness.  Happy  we  when  we  can  say 
with  David,  **I  will  both  lay  me 
down  in  peace,  and  sleep :  for  thou^ 
Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  in 
safetv." 


A   MotKer's    Influence. 

A  mother's  influence !  Thank  God 
there  is  such  a  moral  loadstone  in 
the  world,  and  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  time  when,  or  a  heart  upon 
which  it  totally  loses  its  power. 
Beautiful  this  mighty  influence — 
mighty  from  its  very  gentleness — 
we  bless  it,  and  rejoice  in  its  pres- 
ence on  the  earth,  in  the  thought 
that  what  the  whirlwind  of  sorrow, 
the  earthquake  of  passion,  the  fire 
of  afTliction  cannot  accomplish,  its 
still  small  voice  is  able  to  eflFect. — • 
//.  N.  A  damson. 


"With  all  your  education  get  inspira- 
tion."— George  H.  BrimhalL 

"Leisure  is  the  lever  by  which  na- 
tions and  individuals  lower  or  raise 
themselves.  Use  your  leisure  to  ralM 
yourselves." — George  H.   BrimhalL 
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SOME  SRETCHES  OF  SALT  LAKE. 

Josephine  Spencer. 

IN    OIL. 

Above  the  hill  to^  s'  edge  of  green 
A  blue  sky,  benLing  low; 
And  through  the  pine-trees,  dimly  seen, 
A  young  moon's  silver  bow. 

Below  the  slope  a  brilliant  sea 
With  shores  of  purple  gauze ; 
And  in  the  west,  hung  dazzlingly, 
Some  fair  world's  red  mirage. 

A    WATER    COLOR. 

The  sea  a  scroll  of  indigo; 
A  brilliant  sunset's  afterglow 
Blurring  the  sky — its  copper  haze 
Streaked  with  some  lingering  jets  of  blaze. 

Afar  the   purpl'!   islands  float; 
Between  their  shores  a  pleasure  boat 
Flashes  its  light — a  cool,  white  star 
Against  the  red  horizon  bar. 
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ETCHED. 

The  horizon  a  hazy  line: 

Foreground,   a   stret  ch  of  crusted  brine ; 

BufF  beach,  brown  shore,  a  waveless  sea — 

A  noon  sun  burning    all  the  three; 

South  edge  of    serrate,  Vandyke  peaks, 

Pale  island  headlands  laid  in  streaks 

Along  the  west;  a  northern  reach 

Of  sand-dunes  rising  from  the  beach; 

Dun  prairies  facing  toward  the  east. 

Their  long  white  lines  with  roadways  creased; 

Tall  grasses,  ponds  of  alkali, 

Patches  of  stubble  sere  and  dry. 

A  river  edged  with  banks  of  green, 

A  wheatfield's  sea  of  silver  sheen — 

And  then  a  city,  raising  high 

Thin,  pointed  spires  against  the  sky. 


NEUTRAL    TINT. 

The  sea  blue-gray,  and  the  sky 
Dark  with  a  flying  waste 
Of   cloud-shapes,    fleetly  chased 
By  wild  winds,  riding  high. 

Low  in  the  west — athwart 
The  rough  sea's  purple  edge 
Tumbles  a  steep  cloud-ledge — 
Torn  from  the  mass  apart, — 

And  down  its  slant,  the  haze 
Of  the  smothered  sunshine  slips- 
Cutting  the  sky's  eclipse 
With  sinister,  steel-like  grays. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  AND  MORMONISM. 


%^% 


Far  out,  at  the  heart  of  the  sea 
The  wild  waves  start  their  race — 
With  dreams  of  an  ocean  space 
That  their  flight  shall  traverse  free. 

They  leap  and  sweep  in  their  play 
With  flashing  of  foam-white  teeth ; 
Their  arms,  in  a  mik-lon^  wreath 
They  twine,  and  are  ho  I  and  away ! 

But  a  barren,  salt-sprayed  shore 
3eals,  with  its  ashen  rim 
The  winners  that  fret  at  its  brim 
In  its  set  bound,  evermore! 


WOMAN*S  WORK  AND  "MORMONISM." 

Bv  Elder  Orson  F.  Whiiney,  of  the  Council  of  the  Ttveive  Aposthsn 


Among  the  outward  evidences  of 
the  divine  origin  of  ''Momionism/' 
there  is  nothing  that  testifies  more 
clearly  or  eloquently  to  the  truth  ot 
the  Latter-day  work,  than  the  pro- 
vision made  therein  for  the  uplift- 
ing and  advancement  of  woman; 
for  the  salvation  and  exaltation,  in 
this  world  and  in  the '  world  to 
come,  of  woman  as  well  as  man. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  divinity  of 
''Mormon  ism*'  might  well  be 
doubted.  No  work  could  possibly 
l)e  divine,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
unjust  and  partial.  God's  works 
are  perfect,  perfect  in  design,  as 
they  are,  or  will  be,  in  fulfilment 
Being  perfect,  they  must  be  broad 
and  benevolent,  like  their  Maker ; 
must  have  general  aim  and  appli- 
cation, universal  scope  and  signifi- 
cance. As  the  great  sun  shines  for 
all ;  as  the  dews  and  rains  descend 
for  the  common  good ;  so  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  enlightens  every  soul 
that  Cometh  into  the  world,  and  is 


poured  out  according  to  the  capac- 
ity to  receive.  His  truth  is  for  the 
salvation,  temporally  and  spiritu- 
ally, of  all  men  and  all  women,  up- 
on like  conditions.  There  is  but 
one  Gospel, — a  straight  and  narrow 
way;  but  even  that  narrow  way  is 
broad,  in  the  best  and  highest  sense, 
and  the  main  reason  why  so  few 
find  it,  is  because  they  are  not  broad 
enough  to  comprehend  this  fact. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  the 
founder  of  the  work  called  "Mor- 
monism/^  was  inspired  and  directed 
by  its  divine  Author  to  introduce 
principles  designed  especially  for 
the  welfare  of  woman ;  to  establish 
in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  institutions  offi- 
cered and  conducted  by  women, 
who  were  thus  made  co*workers, 
actual  partners  with  the  men,  in  the 
official  labors  of  a  mighty  cause 
having  as  its  object  the  present  and 
future  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

At    the    very   bep  *hc 
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Church,  at  the  first  meettnpj  of  its 
members, — a  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  Joseph  Smith 
and  Oliver  Cowdery  its  first  and 
second  Elders,  shepherds  of  the  lit- 
tle flock,  presidents  of  the  infarct 
organization,— women      voted      4s 


the  government  of  the  Unittfd 
States  is  a  product  of  diviti,!  in^-pi- 
ration,  than  in  the  practice  of  this 
same  principle — the  doctrirte  of 
common  consent — in  all  the  elec- 
toral concerns  of  the  Aniencan  peo- 
ple. 


well  as  men.  God  chooses  His  own 
Prophet:  but  the  people  elect  their 
own  President,  under  a  God-given 
right,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that 
right  they  are  as  free  as  the  God  of 
freedom  who  gave  it*  Novvheie  is 
the   fact  more  plainly   shown  that 


Orson  F.  Whitney. 

I  nil  e  rent    in    "Mormomsm**   i$ 
the    spirit  of  justice  and  equality. 


The  genius  of  the  United   Order, 

revealed  from  heaven  and  uitro- 
duced  into  the  Church  less  than  a 
-^'ar  alter  its  organization.  i>  the 
genius  of  justice  and  equ<il  rights^ 
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— equality  in  temporal  ari"!  in  s«pir- 
itual  things,  ^o  far  as  equality  can 
CO  exist  witli  inequalities  hi  powers 
anil  capacities,  and  without  setting 
aside  the  heaven-ordained  rights  of 
seniority.  What  more  can  any  soul 
receive  than  its  fulness?  Any  num- 
ber  of  vessels  may  be  equally  full, 
and  yet  be  of  varying  sizes  and 
patterns  and  sit  upon  diflFerent 
shelves.  Justice  may  be  done,  and 
equality  es tabi i she d ,  though  essen- 
tial inequalities  remain,  until  re- 
moved by  subsequent  changes  and 
developments.  Upon  this  basis  of 
equal  rights — equality  according  to 
the  right — rests  the  government  of 
God ;  and  the  spirit  of  it  pervades 
the  heaven-inspired  institutions  of 
the  mightiest  and  best  man-made 
government  under  the  sun.  Noth- 
ing can  shake  God's  work,  laid  up- 
on these  finn  foundations,  these 
righteous  principles,  righteously  re* 
publican,  divinely  democratic. 
Nothing  but  a  departure  from 
those  principles  could  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  United 
States, 

When  this  Church  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  the  Prophet 
founded  the  Relief  Society,  the  first 
and  oldest  of  our  auxiliary  organ- 
izations, now  spreading,  a  mighty 
network  of  benevolent  effort,  of 
charitable  enterprise,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadtl)  of  Zion. 
Beside  that  mammoth  organization, 
oificered  and  mem  be  red  by  women 
of  the  Mormon  community,  has 
sprung  up  the  Young  Ladies'  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Association,  a 
splendid  daughter  of  a  niagnificent 
mother;  for  so  may  we  relate  these 
two  worthy  and  admirable  institu- 
tions. The  purpose  of  the  Prophet 
in  founding  the  Relief  Society,  was 
not  only  to  create  a  charitable  insti- 
tution, for  the  care  of  the  poor,  the 
comfort  of  the  sorrowful,  the  nurs- 
ing of  the  sick  and  afflicted.  It 
was  to  organize  the  women  of  the 


Church,  and  place  them  upon  a 
plane  of  equality  with  the  male 
members.  They  were  not  to  rule 
the  men,  nor  to  be  ignored  and 
trampled  on  by  them.  While  sub- 
ject, for  purposes  of  order  and  in 
the  interests  of  progress,  to  fathers, 
husbands,  and  the  servants  of  God 
presiding  over  them  by  divine  au- 
thority, they  were  still  made  equal 
with  them,  equal  in  the  same  sense 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  makes 
equal  with  Himself  all  who  inherit 
celestial  glory.  Man  is  in  the  im- 
age of  God,  male  and  female.  We 
have  a  Mother  as  well  as  a  Father 
in  heaven ;  and  to  become  like  them 
is  our  destiny, — the  destiny  of  ail 
human  beings  who  enter  and  stead- 
fastly pursue  the  proper  way.  The 
Church  on  earth  is  a  redex  of  the 
Church  in  heaven,  and  to  have  tlie 
will  of  God  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
done  in  heaven,  is  the  mission  of 
the  Church  as  Jiere  organized.  It 
was  to  help  prepare  the  way  for 
such  a  consummation  that  the  wo* 
men  of  this  people  were  organized 
by  the  Prophet,  a  little  more  than 
two  years  before  bis  martyrdom. 
He  taught  that  the  sisters  were  to 
act  with  the  brethren,  to  stand  side 
by  side  with  them,  and  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  and  blessings  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  delegated  authority  of 
God. 

The  lifting  of  the  women  of  Zion 
to  that  plane,  was  the  beginning  of 
a  work  for  the  elevation  of  woman- 
kind throughout  the  world.  "I 
have  turned  the  key,'*  said  the 
Prophet  on  that  historic  occasion, 
and  from  what  has  since  taken 
place  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  the  words  were  big  with  fate. 
Today  we  hear  of  women's  clubs 
and  women *s  councils,  not  only  in 
our  own  land,  free  and  equal  Amer- 
ica, but  in  other  lands  as  well ;  for 
the  spirit  of  woman's  work  has 
spread,  until  other  nations  are  in- 
terested in  the  growing  movement. 
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and  intern  a  tiona]  councils  and  con- 
vocations of  women  are  becoming 
the  rule.  But  who  ever  heard  of 
such  things  until  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  **Mormonism/'  until 
the  turning  of  the  key  by  the 
Prophet  of  God,  and  the  setting  up 
in  this  Church,  of  women's  organ- 
izations, as  one  of  the  signs  of  a 
new  era,  one  of  those  sunbursts  of 
light  that  proclaim  the  dawning  of 
a  new  dispensation? 

True,  Christianity  had  done 
tnuch  for  woman  already ;  but  it 
remained  for  "Mormon ism''  to  ex- 
plain why,  and  to  put  on  the  cap- 
stone of  the  work  begun  by  Chris- 
ttanity  in  that  dtrection.  Moreover, 
what  was  Christianity,  pure  and 
undefiled,  but  a  fomier-day  *'Mor- 
monism?'*      And    what    is   '*Mor- 


monism"  in  modern  days  but  orig- 
inal Christianity  restored? 

Proud  and  happy,  my  young  sis- 
ters, should  you  be,  that  the  Lord 
has  chosen  y-*u  for  so  important 
a  part  in  His  glorious  work- 
Proud  and  yet  humble ;  happy,  yet 
not  elated  beyond  reason.  Resting 
upon  you  is  a  portion  of  the  mission 
of  that  great  mother  organization, 
that  mighty  parent  out  of  which 
your  own  strong,  healthful,  radi- 
ant association  may  be  said  to  have 
come, — a  mission  to  watch  over  the 
welfare  of  the  daughters  of  Zion, 
to  train  in  truth  and  virtue  the  ris- 
ing generation  of  your  sisters 
throughout  the  Church,  and  eventu- 
ally— for  it  will  come! — the  salva- 
tion of  millions  of  your  sex 
throughout  the  world. 


LOUISA.   PRUSSIA'S   NEVER-TO-BE-rORGOT- 

TEN   QUEEN, 

Marie  Ledermann. 


The  figure  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  is  as  fa- 
miliar to  our  readers,  perhaps,  as 
the  face  of  George  Washington. 
Yet  there  are  but  few  who  know 
the  history  of  the  illustrious  woman  it 
represents. 

Not  for  the  masculine  qualities 
which  characterize  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England ;  not  for  indom- 
itable will  power  as  Christina  of 
Sweden ;  not  for  skillful  diplo- 
macy as  Catherine  of  Prussia,  does 
the  name  of  Louisa  of  Prussia 
shine  forth  in  the  annals  of  history. 
But  for  strictly  womanly  virtues^ 
purity,  unselfish  love  and  sincerity, 
has  this  thoroughly  German  prin- 
cess  acquired  undying  fame  as  the 
noblest  of  women  and  mothers,  as 
the  good  genius  of  her  noble  house, 
and  as  the  guardian  angel  of  her 
people. 


She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Mecklenburg 
and  was  born  March  loth,  177S 
When  ten  years  of  age  she  lost  her 
mother  and  was  placed  in  charge 
of  her  grandmother,  the  countess 
of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  who  superin- 
tended her  education  with  the  ut- 
most care.  She  was  just  seventeen 
when  she  became  acquainted  with 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  (later 
King  Fried  rich  Wilhelm  IIL)  Her 
beauty,  her  grace,  her  amiability, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
young  nobleman,  who  sought  ear- 
nestly  to  win  her  heart.  He  suc- 
ceeded, for  in  April,  1793,  they 
were  betrothed  and  a  few  months 
later,  at  Christmas,  were  married, 
the  ceremony  being  performed  at 
Berlin  with  great  pomp  and  splen- 
dor. As  the  procession  passed 
through  the  streets  the  whole  popu- 
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lace  came  out  to  cheer  the  beauti- 
ful princess^  the  goodness  of  whose 
lieart  shone  throupfh  her  eyes. 

Her  father-in-law,  the  Kins^, 
fondly  named  her  the  '*  Princess  of 
Princesses**  and  would  have  been 


Delighted  with  this  gracious  gift 
she  ran  to  express  her  thanks  to 
him.  Amused  at  her  childlike  en- 
thusiasm he  asked  her  hiimorousJy 
"if  she  had  any  further  wishes." 
"Yes,  yes,"  she  said.  "I  should  like 


OUKKN    Lt)Ul:^A, 


pleased  to  see  her  always  at  the 

court,  but  knowing  her  preference 
for  rural  life  he  presented  her  with 
the  beautiful  castle  of  Oranienburg. 


a  handful  of  gold  to  share  my  joy 
with  the  poor  of  Berlin,** 

The     King   asked    her   sniiling, 
"how  large  the  hand  must  be," 


^ 
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"As  large  as  the  heart  of  your 
majestyp"  she  replied  with  her 
ready  wit  Of  course,  her  wish 
was  granted  and  she  received  the 
'*haiidful  of  gold"  and  made  glad 
the  hearts  of  many  of  her  less  fa- 
vored sisters  in  the  city.  The 
Princess  Louisa  and  her  husband 
now  moved  to  the  castle  of  Orani- 
enburg  and  there  she  passed  sev- 
eral happy  years. 

Here  were  born  Iier  first  chil- 
dren ;  the  eldest,  who  afterwards 
became  King  Frederick  the  IV; 
the  second,  Emperor  Wilhelm  1, 
grandfather  of  the  present  German 
Emperor. 

Here  the  innate  beauty  of  her 
character  unfolded  itself.  She 
proved  herself  one  of  the  best  and 
loveliest  of  mothers,  a  true  and  de- 
voted wife  and  the  noblest  of 
gracious  princesses* 

Her  love  and  sympathy  for  the 
peasants  was  exhibited  in  the  inter- 
est she  took  in  their  labors  and 
their  homes.  She  and  her  hitsband 
and  children  never  failed  to  take 
part  in  the  hamiet  festivities  en- 
dearing themselves  to  the  men  by 
conversing  freely  with  them  about 
theiT  haryest  and  fields,  and  with 
the  mothers  about  Uheir  children 
and  household  affairs,  giving  good 
advice  and  promising  help  in  cases 
of  need. 

One  Christmas  at  a  village  fair 
she  came  with  her  husband  to  one 
of  the  booths  to  make  some  little 
purchases-  A  poor  farmer's  wife 
retired  bash  f nil v  to  make  way  for 
the  nobihty,  but  the  princess 
stopped  her  saying  in  a  pleasant 
tone, 

'*Stay!  Stay!  my  good  woman, 
what  will  the  seller  say  tf  we  drive 
off  her  buyers!*'  She  then  asked 
about  her  family  and  when  she 
heard  the  woman  had  a  boy  the 
same  age  as  her  Frederickp  she 
bought  some  more  toys  at  the  booth 


and  gave  them  to  the  happy  wo- 
man with  the  words, 

''You  take  these,  dear  woman, 
and  give  them  to  your  crown 
Prince,  in  the  name  of  mine. 

But  this  beautiful  summer  of  lifd 
in  Oranienbcrg  suddenly  ended 
and  the  serious  side  of  life  came  to 
her. 

It  was  in  the  year  1797  that  King 
Frederick  II  died  and  Princess 
Louisa's  husband.  Friedrich  Wil- 
hdni  III,  succeeded  him.  It  was 
with  a  full  realization  of  his  grave 
iluties,  and  with  noble  purpose  and 
desires  for  the  people  that  tlie 
crown  Prince  took  the  government 
in  his  hands. 

Our  Princely  pair  became  now  a 
Kingly  pair  and  could  no  longer 
live  in  rural  solitude  but  had  to 
move  to  the  royal  palace  at  Berlin, 

The  King  and  his  noble  wife 
reformed  the  whole  life  of  the 
court,  laying  aside  all  French  cere- 
monials, and  introduced  natural 
simplicity,  and  tjerman  manners. 
Through  French  influence,  the 
German  language  had  been  ban- 
ished from  the  court,  but  from  the 
day  Queen  Louisa  entered  the  pal- 
ace German  was  re- instated,  and 
French  used  only  in  conversa- 
tion with  French  people;  never 
again  amongst  the  Germans, 

The  royal  couple  were  crowned 
at  Kmigsburg  and  the  journey 
there  was  a  triumphal  march.  The 
Queen  won  all  hcarls  through  her 
gentleness,  her  amiability  and  kind- 
ness. As  she  passed  through  one 
of  the  small  townships  she  was 
greeted  by  nineteen  little  girls  in 
white  dresses  who  strewed  flowers 
before  her  carriage.  When  she 
spoke  to  them  in  her  kind  way  the 
children  naively  told  that  there 
were  twenty  in  the  beginning  btit 
one  was  sent  home  because  she  did 
not  look  pretty  enough! 

"Oh,  the  poor  child,"  said  the 
sympathetic    Queen,  '*she    has  80 
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looked  forward  to  my  arrival  and 
now  she  must  stay  at  home  and  will 
certainly  weep  bitterly."  Then 
she  gave  orders  to  send  for  the  lit- 
tle girU  On  her  arrival  the  Queen 
presented  her  with  a  handsome  g^ft 
and  so  made  the  poor  little  thing 
happy  again. 

Wherever  sihe  went  she  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamations  and  greet- 
ed with  love,  and  many  magnificent 
entertainments  were  given  in  her 
honor  by  the  nobilily.  These  she 
acknowledged  with  her  usual 
grace,  but  the  simple  loving  heart 
rejoiced  more  in  the  genuine  ex- 
pressions of  love  from  her  poor 
subjects  who  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  praised  and  blessed  their  bene- 
factress. 

The  coronation  festivities  ended, 
she  gladly  returned  to  her  home 
life  and  her  children,  engaging  her- 
self in  their  education  and  her  own. 
But  this  domesetic  bliss  could  not 
last  long. 

The  political  horizon  was  grow- 
ing darker  and  darker,  and  the  sit- 
uation of  the  state  more  and  more 
threatening    War  was  inmiinent. 

Napoleon  had  suppressed  the 
revolution  in  France  and  conquered 
the  so-called  Republic;  had  defeat- 
ed Russia,  and  now,  intending  to 
subdue  Prussia,  declared  war* 
White  the  King  was  endeavoring  to 
avert  this  war  by  compromise,  Na- 
poleon, with  his  usual  impetuosity, 
armed  his  soldiers  and  advanced 
into  Prussia  before  the  king  could 
call  his  army  together.  Perplex- 
ity and  disorder  reigned.  The  first 
battle  proved  disastrous  and  the 
king  was  forced  to  flee  with  his 
family. 

During  this  fight  the  delicately 
nurtured  Queen  suffered  untold 
misery  and  danger.  On  the  15th 
of  Dumber,  1805,  accompanied 
l^v  her  husband  and  four  children 
^ittie  fled  to  Konigsburg.  On  the 
way     the     younger     children    fell 


ill  and  the  queen,  who  was 
greatly  depressed  by  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  the  country^ 
was  prostrated  by  nervous  fever. 
Countess  Voss,  her  maid  of  honor, 
writes  regarding  this  period  that 
she  was  always  patient  and  loving 
to  those  who  surrounded  her  in 
these  most  pitiful  straits  and  had 
a  kind  word  for  others  despite  her 
misfortunes. 

Napoleon  and  his  army  now 
marched  upon  Konigsburg  and  in 
the  mitldle  of  a  severe  winter,  the 
poor  queen  had  again  to  flee  with 
her  children.  She  and  her  children 
were  ill,  but  wrapped  in  blankets 
and  placed  in  miserable  carriages 
they  rode  through  the  long  night  on 
their  way  toward  Memel.  A  wheel 
of  the  carriage  in  which  the  queen 
lay  broke  a  her  half  the  distance 
had  been  covered  and  tiie  journey 
was  for  the  time  abandoned.  A  ser- 
vant lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  car- 
ried her  into  a  poor  peasant's 
house,  where  she  remained  for  the 
night.  But  no  complaints,  no  mur- 
murs passed  her  lips. 

Meanwhile  the  war  proved  dis- 
astrous for  Prussia.  The  Prussian 
army  defended  itself  bravely 
against  overwhelming  odds  but  its 
last  power  was  exhausted  and  it 
must  yield  to  the  conqueror. 

A  Peace  Congress  was  held  at 
Tilsit  and  the  people  desired  that 
the  Queen  should  be  present  as  they 
hoped  her  gentle  presence  might 
influence  the  heart  of  the  conqueror 
to  mitigate  his  demands  upon  the 
unhappy  land.  She  was  just  re- 
covering from  her  illness  but  she 
decided  to  contply  with  their  wish* 
es.  Napoleon  was  astonished  at 
her  exquisite  beauty  and  admired 
her  noble  spirit  and  dignity,  her 
eloquence,  and  her  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  her  people.  His  behavior 
and  words  were  kindly  and  con- 
siderate and  gave  her  hope  that  he 
would     relinquish     some     of     his- 
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claims.  But  she  was  deceived* 
Napoleon  insisted  upon  his  original 
terms  and  Fried  rich  Wilhdm  III. 
lost  nearly  half  of  his  king^dom. 
Under  such  sad  circumstances  was 
the  peace  at  Tilsit  sig^ned. 

The  Queen  suffered  witJi  her 
subjects  and  tried  everywhere  to 
help  and  comfort  them*  Through 
the  buoyancy  of  her  disposition  she 
found  in  the  darkest  present  the 
hope  of  a  brighter  and  happier  fu- 
ture. Although  her  hopes  were 
realized  she  was  not  destined  to 
long  enjoy  this  bright  future,  for 
from  the  time  of  her  flight  from 
Konigsburg  and  Meniel  her  health 
gradually  declined.  When  the  joy* 
ful  day  arrived  that  the  Royal 
Family  was  able  to  return  to  the 
palace  at  Berlin  and  there  celebrate 
the  Queen's  birthday  she  sadly  re- 
marked to  the  King  and  her  chil- 
dren, 

"This  is  the  last  birthday  I  shall 
celebrate  in  this  life/'  And  it  was 
so.  As  she  gradually  grew  weak- 
er and  weaker  she  had  but  one 
wish — to  return  to  her  old  home  in 
Mecklenburg  to  die  in  the  presence 
of  her  father  and  grandmother 
The  broken  hearted  King  took  her 
and  her  children  there  but  state 
duties  called  him  back  to  Berlin, 
The  queen  received  a  letter  from 
him  daily  and  awaited  it  with  the 
anxiety  of  a  young  bride  and, 
though  she  was  confined  to  a  sick 
bed,  her  heart  was  happy*  But 
soon  it  became  evident  that  her 
days  were  nnml>ered.  The  King 
and  the  two  eldest  princes  has- 
tened from  Berlin  to  Nen  Strelitz. 
Her  husband  was  broken  hearted 
when  the  doctors  assured  him  there 
was  no  hope  and  when  he  re- 
entered the  bed-chamber  and 
looked  on  the  loved    face  of  the 


woman  who  had  been  the  sunshine 
of  his  hfe,  and  she  stretched  forth 
her  arms  to  him,  he  broke  down 
and  falling  upon  his  knees  wept 
bitterly.  With  weak  voice  and  lov- 
ing  words  she  tried  to  comfort  him* 
The  next  morning  the  passing  bell 
proclamied  the  fact  that  the  soul 
of  this' noble  Queen,  wife  and  moth- 
er had  departed.  Her  last  words 
were, 
"I  die.  Oh  Jesus,  make  it  easy/* 
She  passed  away  peacefully  in 
the  presence  of  her  loved  ones  on 
the  19th  of  July,  1810,  aged  34 
years.  The  grief  of  her  family  and 
the  nation  cannot  l>e  described-  It 
was  a  personal  bereavement  to  ev- 
ery subject  When  her  remains 
were  brought  to  Berlin  for  inter- 
ment  In  the  Mausoleum  the  people 
stood  silent  and  speechless  with 
woe,  and  not  an  eye  was  dry.  So 
was  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia  laid 
to  rest  and  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered by  the  German  nation  as  "the 
noblest  of  women»  the  loneliest  of 
wives  and  mothers  ^  the  genius  of 
her  family  and  the  guardian  angel 
of  her  people."  To  this  day  they 
reverence  her  memory  and  regard 
her  as  a  saint, — the  ideal  of  purest 
womanhood. 


Our  Froniispiece. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  fronti'S' 
piece  this  month  is  from  a  painting 
by  Alfred  Lambourne,  Gunnison 
Island  is  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  Lake  about  seven  miles  nortii  of 
the  Lucin  cut-ofF.  Mr.  Lamboiirne 
has  lived  on  this  island  and  possi- 
bly knows  more  than  any  oti'^  else 
of  the  moods  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  The  view  is  a  fascinating 
one  of  a  wave-beaten  shore  where 
man  seldom  ventures. 


I 


BLACn  OR  WHITE. 

Susa  A.  Talmage. 


She  was  about  eight  years  old 
and  rather  small  for  her  age.  She 
was  the  thinnest  child  with  the 
longest  arms  and  legs  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  Her  skin  was  of  that 
rich  bronze  hue  which  one  sees  in 
the  art  stores  where  the  oriental 
looking  statues  and  busts  are.  Her 
hair  was  the  kinkiest  of  the 'kinky, 
and  her  eyes  were  dark  and  large 
and  pathetically  deep  and  tender. 

She  stood  upon  the  comer  of  a 
busy  street  one  spring  morning, 
and  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  as  was  she. 

Her  dress  was  of  stiff  green 
cloth — dark  and  plainly  made.  A 
dull  red  shawl  was  thrown  about 
her  head  and  shoulders.  Around 
her  neck  were  several  bits  of  rib- 
bon— red  and  brown  and  even  a 
piece  of  orange.  They  were  tied 
in  a  child's  awkward  knots  and 
fluttered  gleefully  in  the  breeze. 

Upon  the  front  of  her  dress 
pinned  with  a  headless  hat  pin  was 
a  half  withered  rose. 

As  I  passed  she  pulled  my  sleeve 
and  looked  up  into  my  face  in  child- 
ish anticipation. 

"Please  lady,  how  do  I  look?" 

My  little  daughter  was  by  my 
side.  I  glanced  from  her  to  the 
little  dark  girl  waiting  for  my  ver- 
dict. 

While  I  hesitated  to  answer,  she 
was  looking  beyond  me,  and  a  wild 
horror  came  all  over  her. 

Suddenly  she  darted  forward, 
and  before  I  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened a  policeman  came  towards 
me  carrying  my  baby  in  his  arms. 


She  had  slipped  away  and  gone 
across  the  street  to  the  car  track. 

My  little  baby— child!  While  I 
soothed  her,  too  excited  to  question 
anything,  another  officer  came  for- 
ward carrying  something  else. 

A  great  tenderness  was  in  him  as 
he  laid  the  other  child  upon  the 
pavement.  Some  one  took  my 
Helen,  and  I  knelt  beside  the  little 
sufferer.  Poor  little  brave  broken 
body!  I  forgot  that  she  was  a  ne- 
gro child.  I  forgot  everything  but 
that  she  had  given  my  baby  back  to 
me. 

At  last  she  opened  her  eyes.  I 
held  her  in  my  arms.  Such  a  look 
of  pain  and  courage  to  be  in  a 
child's  eyes!  We  knew  she  was 
suffering  terribly  but  were  afraid 
to  move  her. 

"Please  lady,  how  do  I  look?" 
The  question  kept  coming  to  me 
again  and  again. 

When  she  saw  my  baby  safe  and 
quiet  she  tried  to  smile.  It  was  a 
pitiable  |ittempt.  And  then  the 
agony  died  out  of  her  eyes  and 
instead  God's '  great  peace  came 
over  her  face.  She  held  my  hand 
firmly  as  she  died. 

And  we  smoothed  down  the  little 
dress  and  straightened  the  tumbled 
ribbons.  I  even  put  back  in  its 
place  the  withered  rose. 

And  that  is  all,  except  that  I  have 
among  my  dearest  treasures  a  bit  of 
ribbon.  It  is  red  and  upon  it  is 
written  in  gold  letters,  this  ques- 
tion: 

"Please  lady,  how  do  I  look?" 

And  I  am  trusting  God  to  answer 
it. 


AFTER  DARKNESS  IS  DAY. 

Leila  Marler  Hoggan. 


Long  ago,  in  the  days  forgotten, 
there  lived  a  woman  who  was  good 
and  beautiful  and  true.  The 
power  of  heaven  and  of  earth  had 
bestowed  much  upon  the  woman 
and  had  made  her  very  happy. 

In  her  heart  was  a  song,  more 
sweet  than  mortal  lips  could  utter — 
a  song  of  love  and  peace  and  pow- 
er. The  song  was  the  expression 
of  her  soul,  completely  attuned  to 
the  holy  purposes  of  a  divine  will. 

The  woman  sat  on  a  mossy  stone 
by  a  mountain  brook.  The  stream 
gurgled  on,  and  in  its  laughter  she 
seemed  to  hear  an  undertone,  which 
murmured,  "God  is  good.'*  A  little 
bird  near  by  whistled  a  strange  wild 
call  to  its  mate ;  and  in  the  echo  she 
heard  a  sweet,  low  whisper,  "Life 
is  beautiful.*'  The  leaves  rustled  in 
the  morning  breeze,  and  in  the 
sound  she  caught  a  note  of  joy. 
Far  to  the  east  rose  a  mighty  snow 
capped  mountain.  The  rays  of  the 
sun  set  its  summit  ablaze.  She 
^azed  long  and  reverently  upon  it. 
It  was  so  rugged,  so  lofty,  so  old. 
It  had  known  God  through  the  cen- 
turies while  she  had  known  Him 
but  little  more  than  a  score  of  years. 

The  song  in  the  woman's  life  an- 
swered to  nature's  eternal  song  of 
g^ladness  which  is  ever  being  chant- 
ed to  those  who  open  their  hearts  to 
hear  it.  For  some  time  her  heart 
was  silent,  in  thanksgiving.  Then 
her  lips  parted  in  prayer: 

"Father,"  she  whispered,  "give 
me  direction,  and  knowledge,  and 
power,  whereby  I  may  do  the  thing 
thou  hast  designed  that  I  should  do. 
Prepare  me  for  my  work  by  what- 
ever preparation  is  best.  Sustain 
my  faith ;  forgive  my  errors ;  purge 
my  soul  of  sin ;  and  make  my  work 
worthy  of  thine  acceptance." 

Then  the  woman  smiled,  for  she 


knew     her    prayer    would    be  an- 
swered. 

God  saw  the  woman.  He  heard 
her  song  of  joy.  He  looked  into 
her  heart  and  seeing  its  righteous 
purpose,  He  was  glad. 

Poor,  dear,  woman !  She  did  not 
know'  that  the  things  of  worth  are 
bought  with  effort  and  tears  and 
pain  and  heartaches.  She  did  not 
know  that  intelligence  is  gained 
only  through  prayer  and  work  and 
suffering. 

And  so  when  the  All-Wise 
Father  prepared  her  heart  for  heav- 
enly gifts  by  taking  from  her  her 
worldly  goods  she  accepted  the  les- 
son with  fear  and  many  forebod- 
ings. When,  by  permitting  her  to 
associate  with  those  less  favored 
than  herself.  He  taught  her  all  men 
are  brothers,  her  heart  suffered  and 
she  bit  her  proud  lips  and  refused 
to  surrender  to  the  lesson.  When 
through  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and 
death.  He  taught  her  to  love 
righteously,  she  wept  and  clung  to 
Him  for  help.  Shame  and  dishon- 
or came  upon  those  she  loved  but 
she  uttered  no  word  of  complaint. 
And  when  her  friends  proved  false 
she  was  still  silent. 

One  hope  was  left  to  her.  There 
was  the  man  she  loved.  But  he 
saw  a  face  young  and  bright  with 
the  joy  of  life  and  his  heart  re- 
sponded to  that  happy  spirit.  And 
his  life's  work  was  made  glad  by 
another's  sweet,  womanly  sympathy 
and  kind  efforts  of  assistance. 

The  unhappy  woman  saw  the 
man's  joy  and  her  soul  was  wrung 
with  pain.  Her  lips  were  parched 
and  her  tears  were  burned  dry  by 
an  inward  fire  that  she  refused  to 
quench.  She  uttered  no  prayer  for 
she  had  lost  faith  in  the  Comforter. 


AFTER  DARKNESS  IS  DAY. 
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The  son^  in  her  heart  was  long 
since  dead.  Her  deaf  ears  could 
not  hear  the  music  about  her;  and 
her  weary  eyes  were  veiled. 

Through  the  long  days  she  wan- 
.dered  listlessly  about,  and  her  hands 
sought  no  helpful  task  to  do. 
God's  children  avoided  her  for  she 
•carried  with  her  only  gloom. 

Every  morning  she  went  to  the 
mountain  stream,  and  looked  at  the 
tnossy  stone,  and  the  trees,  and  the 
"brook;  and  then  she  would  go  her 
way.  She  feared  to  look  upon  the 
aged  mountain,  because  it  spoke  of 
a  power  greater  than  human,  a 
power  she  doubted  and  yet  feared. 

Always  at  the  brook  she  saw  a 
spare,  lank  figure.  It  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  her  past  hopes.  After 
■many  days  it  came  near  to  her  and 
held  her  hand.  When  the  snows 
of  winter  fell  around  the  sacred 
stream  the  gaunt  figure,  whose  very 
-existence  was  nurtured  by  the  wo- 
man's brooding  over  the  past, — 
came  to  follow  her  always.  As  the 
sole  companion  of  her  empty  life 
when  no  bright  hope,  no  new  ambi- 
tion came  to  stir  her  sluggish  heart, 
it  talked  with  her  and  told  her  she 
was  sacrificing  a  life  of  happiness 
for  a  hard  lesson  which  she  was 
refusing  to  learn.  And  through  the 
long  days  she  too,  grew  thin,  and 
sallow,  and  old  and  silent. 

One  morning  the  world  awoke 
with  the  promise  of  a  new  sum- 
mer throbbing  in  its  heart,  and  the 
song,  of  a  new  life  trembling 
through. its  resurrected  being. 

The  woman  felt  the  thrill  of  the 
wonderful  change.  Suddenly,  some- 
thing in  her  being  seemed  to  break ; 
a  great  weight  lifted  from  her  soul 
and  she  remembered  a  prayer  long 
unuttered.  As  the  days  grew 
brighter  she  wandered  again  to  the 
spring.  And  once  when  the  power 
for  good  was  strong  around  her, 
:8he  surrendered  to  a  wild  desire  to 


look  to  the  mountain  for  inspira- 
tion. 

Then  her  lips  were  unsealed  and 
she  lisped  her  prayer  for  help. 
After  that,  the  glory  of  the  rugged 
mountain  .tore  the  veil  from  her 
eyes  and  at  her  side  she  saw  a  child, 
a  beautiful  child,  and  its  face 
beamed  with  joy  and  ambition.  Its 
being  was  sustained  by  its  forward 
looking  hopes  and  its  efforts  to 
achieve. 

The  woman's  new  eyes  looked 
upon  the  pale  withered  figure  of 
the  past,  and  it  slunk  back  in  the 
shadows  and  covered  its  face  with 
its  gloomy  trailing  robes. 

The  child's  little  warm  hand 
grasped  the  woman's  and  she  felt 
a  renewed  vigor.  Slowly  her  cold 
fingers  were  warmed  by  the  touch 
of  the  gentle  ones.  And  the  new 
life  crept  from  her  fingers  to  her 
heart  and  her  being  was  thrilled. 

Day  after  day,  she  walked  by  the 
little  child  and  listened  to  the  glad 
song  on  its  lips. 

It  rolled  the  heavy  stones  from 
her  path,  kissed  her  weary  fingers, 
and  bathed  her  tired  aching  feet. 
Where  the  child  was  the  sun  shone 
always,  labor  seemed  easy,  and  life 
became  sweet.  And  the  woman 
grew  strong  and  happy  again.  The 
shadowy  figure  seldom  came  near 
her. 

One  morning  after  she  had 
looked  to  the  mountain  for  strength, 
and  had  uttered  a  deep,  earnest 
prayer  of  thanksgiving,  she  fol- 
lowed with  hasty  steps  whither  the 
child  lead.  And  there  in  the  dewy 
grass  by  the  little  brook,  she  found 
the  grey  figure  of  the  past  lying 
still  and  lifeless.  She  tenderly 
lifted  it  up  and  carried  it  in  her 
strong  arms  to  a  spot  deep-hidden 
in  the  trees.  Then  she  and  the  child 
covered  it  over  with  bright  grass 
and  green  leaves.  She  gazed  silent- 
ly on  the  little  mound  until  she  felt 
the  tender  hands  of  the  child  clasp- 
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ing  her  own.  The  little  one's  touch  her  heart.  It  was  the  embodiment 
thrilled  her  and  she  stooped  and  of  her  renewed  and  g^lorified  self. 
Idssed  it.  Then  all  the  world  In  her  heart  was  the  prayer 
seemed  to  be  atremble  with  glad-  which  could  now  be  realized : 
ness.  The  glory  from  the  mountain  "Father,"  she  whispered,  with 
summit  was  enveloping -her.  The  trembling  lips,  "give  me  directicm, 
song  of  old  was  in  her  heart  again,  and  knowledge,  and  power,  wherc- 
J.I.-.  uw  •s.u  4.U  ^'  by  I  may  do  the  thme  Thou  hast 
throbbing  in  unison  with  the  di-  designed  that  I  should  do.  Prepare 
Vine  song.  ,  ,  ,  me  for  my  work  by  whatever  prep- 
Under  the  mound  lay  her  poor,  oration  is  best.  Sustain  my  faith; 
dead  self.  From  the  mountain  top  forgive  my  errors;  purge  my  soul 
a  bright  future  was  spread  out  be-  of  sin ;  and  make  my  work  worthy- 
fore  her.    She  gathered  the  child  to  of  Thine  acceptance.*' 


THE  SECO  LILY. 

RUTH  MAY  FOX. 

J^rettt/  lily,  locking  up, 
Raindrcph  trembling  in  the  cup* 
(Opening  to  the  sun' ft  warm  ray, 
Rallying  with  him  all  the  day; 

oAll  arrayed  in  modest  g:wn, 
Scfter  than  the  eider-down, 
aBlutthing  crinibon  in  thy  hlitm, 
(Boyltj  teatsing  for  hit  /■/**; 

tfiodding,  kwaying  in  the  hreeje, 
t)Taughty  lily,  to  the  heee 
ilTow  thou'rt  whisp'ring  "come,  and  t^ip 
dlectar  from  my  dainty  lip." 

^Beauteous  lily,  dainty  flowet, 
(Fhildren  find  thy  hidden  dow't  — 
.iBabe*  and  HUch — what  a  scene — 
^Pa ire r  than  a  fairy's  dream. 

[/tah'*i  emblem,  hail  to  thee! 
Scattet  over  dale  and  lea; 

dlTake  our  home  foremr  thine. 
Sacred  mcm'rics  e'er  shall  twine 

Sego  lilies  round  their  heads, 
Q)rop  them  on  their  lowly  bed**; 
aAs  we  mingle  smiles  and  tears, 
C'^'er  the  passing  pioneers. 


A  CANYON  CONTEST. 

Alice  Louise  Richards. 


*'AU  in  favor  of  Horace's  acting 
as  master  of  ceremonies,  whistle/' 
proposed  Helen.  ''Carried/'  she 
called  triumphantly.  *VNow,  Hor- 
ace what  is  the  pleasure  of  your 
*Royal  Highness?* 

■'Let  me  see.  How  would  a 
'Bonfire  Contest*  strike  you  all? 

"Finer'  they  shouted. 

'Then  here  goes — Aunt  Hattie 
and  Henry,  will  you  be  the 
judges?"    Horace  began. 

"*Yes.  if  we  don't  have  to  do  any 
more/*  they  said. 

*' Before  wc  begin*  Ralph,  will 
you  make  a  sketch  of  this  bonfire 
circle?  You  can  use  some  of  the 
burnt  sticks,  and  the  paste  board  in 
the  cracker  box/' 

"Yes,  if  Ruth  will  hold  the  can- 
dle/* replied  Ralph. 

"Alt     right/*     responded     Ruth, 
''that  lets  me  out/' 
"That's  settled,"  Horace  proceed- 
ed: 

*'Now  the  one  who  does  the  best 
gets  the  picture*  Remember  the 
rule  is:  no  one  can  escape  one 
trial  without  a  forfeit  and  the  time 
is  limited  to  fifteen  minutes/' 

*' First,  John  you're  to  tell  a  can- 
yon joke/'  commanded  Horace. 

"The  only  one  I  know  is  on 
Tom/*  John  said. 

"Let's  have  it;  he  won't  care/* 

"Well,  we  boys  went  hunting  up 
Weber  last  Summer.  I  had 
thought  I  was  a  pretty  good  sleep- 
er, but  1  found  I  wasn't  in  it  with 
Tom.  Why  that  air  up  there  acted 
just  hke  a  dozer  on  him*  He  was 
a  regular  old  Rip  \  an  Winkle. 

"W'e  got  there  on  W^ednesday 
and  until  Saturday  nightj  he  just 
couldn't  get  enough  sleep.  So,  for 
his  sake  of  course,  I  proposed  that 
we  stay  in  bed  late  Sunday.  He 
was  more  than  willing. 


"Well,  morning  camci  for  us, 
about  noon.  We  left  Tom  sleeping 
like  a  log.  After  breakfast  we 
tried  a  little  cold  water  on  him^ 
w^ith  no  effect.  Then  we  put  the 
dog  in  his  bed.  Finally  before  our 
tramp  we  pulled  the  tent  down, 
leaving  him  in  the  glaring  hot  sun. 

"Towards  evening  we  alt  found 
our  %vay  back  to  camp,  only  to  find 
Tom  still  snoring.  If  he  wasn*t  a 
sight!  You  should  have  seen  him  I 
He  was  tanned,  sunburnt  and  blis- 
tered ;  his  eyes  red  and  swollen  and 
so  bitten  up  wnth  mosquitoes  that 
we  scarcely  knew  him. 

"Poor  fellow,  we  let  him  alone, 
then.  But  pur  making  the  bonfire 
disturbed  him.  After  yawning  and 
stretching  for  an  hour  or  so  he 
finally  managed  to  say,  *W'hat  in 
the  deuce  do  you  feHows  mean  by 
getting  up  before  daylight,  after 
our  agreement  last  night?" 

"I  speak  to  tell  mine  next  before 
I  forget  it/'  spoke  up  Eva, 

"That's  the  way,  go  on  Eva/' 
said  Horace. 

"Now  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  no  laughing  matter/' 
continued  Eva. 

*Tt  was  on  our  first  night  out  in 
Logan  canyon.  The  girls  (only 
ten  of  us)  were  all  huddled  to- 
gether in  that  old  tent  over  there. 
It  took  an  age  to  get  settled. 

"It  was  almost  too  glorious  a  night 
lo  think  of  sleeping  but  w^e  had  to 
be  up  early  for  our  tramp.  At  last 
all  were  snoozing  except  me;  and  I 
finally  went  off  counting  the  stars 
through  the  rat  hole  in  the  tent, 

"Just  before  daylight  I  was 
startled  by  a  loud  clap  of  thunder* 
What  was  my  surprise  to  find  it 
raining  pitchforks!  Alas  for  our 
trip!    \Ve  were  still   secure   from 
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the  wet  but  I  thought  it  would  he 
a  wise  idea  to  take  a  stick  and  g"uide 
the  pool  of  water  off  the  top  of  the 
tent.  So  I  proceeded  very  cau- 
iously  to  avoid  disturbing  the  girls' 
peaceful  slumber.  Now  instead  of 
the  water's  g"oing  off  it  made  for 
the  rat  hole,  coming  with  a  great 
splash  all  over  Hazeh  She  sprang 
up  with  a  start  and  woke  all  the 


young  mustache,  and  his  eye  brows 
and  hair  were  singed^  After  we 
had  fixed  up  his  scorched  hands  and 
face,  he  said  in  his  jovial  way, 
"Ah,  would  rd  me  brows  again/' 

This  did  not  end  our  fun,  as  you 
would  suppose,  but  roused  us  the 
more.  When  all  was  settled,  Hor- 
ace spoke  up. 


RALPH  S  PICTURE, 


others.  They  seeing  poor  Hazel 
there  like  a  drowned  rat,  shrieked 
with  laughter.  And  she  finally  got 
breath  enough  to  gasp,  'Well,  I 
don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at/  " 

"Now  Joe,*'  said  Horace,  **we*!l 
have  a  jolly  song  or  youll  vault  the 
flames  thrice/' 

Up  jumped  Joe  quicker  than  a 
flash.  Over  the  blaze  he  leaped 
once,  twice,  and  the  third  time 
tripped  on  Tom's  foot  and  fell 
headlong  into  the  fire.  Tom  jerked 
him  out  before  we  had  time  to 
scream  *  Luckily  he  escaped  seri- 
ous injury.     However  he  lost  his 


"We'll  now  have  a  skirt  dance 
by  Nora/* 

^'Goodr*  they  all  shouted. 

She  was  ready  quick  as  a  flash* 
Paul  began  playing  an  old  fash- 
ioned quadrille  tune  on  his  accordi- 
on. Nora's  jig  was  too  funny  for 
words.  She  soon  warmed  up  to 
such  a  pitch  that  she  would  lead  the 
liveliest  fellow  a  merry  chase.  The 
hotter  the  fire  grew  the  merrier  she 
was.  Well  we  just  laughed  and 
laughed  at  her  antics  for  we'd  never 
seen  her  carry  on  so, 

Nick  spoke  to  tell  his  story  nort, 
because  Nora's  dancing  reminded 
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him  of  the  time  in  Provo  Canyon 
when  she  would  not  ^ive  her  dance. 

"All  right  Nick,  fire  away," 
Horace  said.    He  started  out, 

"Now  it  happened  in  this  way: 
Nora  and  I  had  been  gathering 
service  berries  all  afternoon.  We 
had  eaten  all  we  could  and  were 
hot,  tired  and  pretty  well  scratched 
up.  As  our  baskets  were  nearly 
filled  we  decided  to  go  back  to 
camp. 

"On  coming  over  we  had  had  no 
difficulty  in  crossing  the  river  on 
our  moimtain  ferry — an  old,  har- 
nessed work  horse.  After  helping 
Nora  mount  I  got  on  in  front.  As 
the  horse  was  a  little  uneasy,  Nora 
*said  she  could  manage  both  bas- 
kets. I  was  willing  for  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  manage  a  basket,  a 
horse,  and  a  girl  at  the  same  time. 
When  we  got  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream  the  water  was  so  high 
that  Nora's  feet  touched.  She  tried 
to  sit  fartfier  back,  but  as  her  hands 
were  both  holding  the  baskets  level, 
she  lost  her  balance. 

"What  a  spill !  You  should  have 
seen  it  Berries,  baskets  and  girl 
were  floating  and  floundering 
around.  All  her  fancy  turns,  and 
bows,  and  frantic  hand  wavings  to- 
night aren't  a  shadow  to  what  they 
were  on  that  occasion. 

"I  laughed  so  heartily  that  I 
could  scarcely  help  her.  But  when 
I  did  get  hold  of  her,  she  hung  on 
so  tightly  and  hugged  so  closely 
that  I  came  near  falling  in,  too. 

"The  wringing  and  drying  that 
followed  was  amusing.  I  called  it 
a  private  rehearsal  for  the  skirt 
dance.  However,  it  spoilt  the  regu- 
lar performance  for  she  could  not 
appear  that  night  in  regulation 
costume. 

"The  crowd  insisted  on  a  jig  of 
some  kind.  So  Roy  did  it  to  per- 
fection in  his  bear  dance.  I  move 
he  repeat  it  now." 

"Hip  hurray,"  from  the  crowd. 


"Go  ahead  Roy,"  ordered  Hor- 
ace. 

Tom  offered  to  help  him.  So 
they  went  out  to  get  a  pole  and  a 
rope.  When  they  returned  Tom 
carried  the  pole  and  was  leading 
Roy  by  the  rope,  which  was  around 
his  neck.    Roy  was  on  all  fours. 

We  nearly  split  our  sides  laugh- 
ing when  he  arose,  bear  like,  to 
waltz,  with  his  limp  fore  legs,  his 
bent  hind  legs,  his  ex;tended  nose 
and  shifting  feet.  All  this  and  his 
occasional  growl  made  it  too  real  to 
be  described. 

His  manner  of  catching  the  pole 
was  cute.  Then  he  shouldered 
arms  and  went  through  the  military 
drill.  His  clumsy  wrestling  and 
the  way  he  climbed  the  pole  would 
have  made  a  bear  laugh. 

"Now  Hazel,  suppose  you  give 
us  something  a  little  more  peace- 
ful," suggested  Horace. 

"Well  you  see  that  high  peak 
just  below  the  moon?  I  remember 
the  time  when  I  first  climbed  to  the 
top  of  it.  I  venture  Paul  hasn't 
forgotten  it  either.  I  tell  you  it 
seemed  quite  a  feat  for  such  little 
kids. 

"It  was  one  Sunday  after  meet- 
ing that  we  started  up  this  moun- 
tain back  of  us  to  gather  some 
flowers.  There  was  quite  a  crowd 
of  us  arrayed  in  our  Canyon  best 
Soon  Paul  said, 

"  'Come  on.  Hazel,  let's  see  how 
high  we  can  climb.' 

"'But,  Paul,  what  will  our 
mothers  say?"  I  asked. 

"  'Oh !  they  won't  care.  We  can 
easy  get  back  before  dark,  and 
mebbe  they'll  never  know.'  Paul 
said. 

"I  did  not  feel  so  sure  of  it  but 
was  weak  enough  as  usual  to  be 
coaxed. 

"On  reaching  the  first  point  we 
sat  down  to  rest.  From  there  we 
could  see  the  other  children  on  their 
way  home. 
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"We  waited  only  a  minute  or 
two  then  went  on  and  on  until  we 
reached  the  very  summit.  How 
well  I  remember  the  g^lorious  view 
we  g;ot  up  there.  The  city  below, 
the  lake  beyond,  and  the  splendor 
of  the  setting  sun,  reminded  us  of  . 
'St.  John's  Vision  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.*  We  gazed  enchanted 
on  the  awe-inspiring  scene. 

"Just  then  we  were  attracted  by 
an  eagle's  flying  from  yonder  peak. 
Of  course  we  had  to  see  its  nest. 
By  following  along  the  narrow 
ridge  we  soon  arrived  on  that 
grassy  point.  From  there  we 
could  see  a  forest  fire  in  the  next 
canyon.  Then  a  cold  breeze  re- 
minded us  that  it  was  getting  late. 
We  looked.  The  sun  was  gone. 
Almost  instantly  we  turned  back. 
Paul  started  down  Pine  Hollow  be- 
cause it  was  nearer.  I  trusted  in 
Paul,  and  followed  bravely  through 
brush  that  nearly  covered  me. 

"Once  out  of  this  Paul  led  the 
way  fearlessly  to  the  other  side  of 
the  hollow.  For  a  time  we  made 
some  headway  by  clinging  to  the 
overhanging  brush,  sliding  down 
steep  cliffs  and  scrambling  over 
huge  rocks. 

"Darkness  suddenly  overtook  us. 
Our  way  seemed  impassable  then, 
so  we  sat  down,  thinking  perhaps 
we  would  have  to  spend  the  night 
there. 

"I  thought  I  could  hear  water 
running.  At  this  Paul  took  fresh 
courage.  So  hand  in  hand  we  made 
our  way  down  to  a  tiny  spring 
stream  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow. 
"We  were  almost  crawling  along 
under  the  willows  and  over  the 
slippery  rocks  in  that  cold  water 
when  we  heard  a  sound  of  some- 
thing approaching  in  the  brush. 
Expecting  to  have  a  bear  spring  on 
us  any  minute,  we  clung  breath- 
lessly together,  each  offering  a 
silent  prayer.  Finally  we  felt  that 
it  had  really  got  to  us.     I  was  too 


terrified  to  think,  when  Paul  shout- 
ed, 

"Why  its  our  old  Bruce  come  to 
show  us  the  way  home.* 
"And  he  did." 
"Bravo,"  they  all  shouted. 
Horace  rising  said,  "Paul,  give  us 
Yankee  Doodle  and  we'll  circle  all 
round  the  bonfire    to   get   warm." 
"Here,     Ralph,"    called      Horace, 
"your  time's  up.     Let's   see   what 
you've  made." 

Ruth  exhibited  the  sketch. 
"Hurrah  for  the  moonlight  art- 
ist!" yelled  the  crowd. 

"Silence,"     commanded     Horace 
authoritatively.  "We're         not 

through  yet.  All  be  seated  and 
we'll  hear  from  Helen.  She  need-  ' 
n't  think  because  she's  the  hostess, 
that  she's  going  to  get  out  of  it. 
Come,  Helen,  give  us  a  good  one  to 
cap  the  climax." 

"Give  us  something  new,"  John 
said. 

Helen  commenced  meditatively. 
"Pve  been  thinking  tonight  of 
an  experience  I  once  had.  It's  a 
sort  of  secret,  though,  but  if  you 
promise  to  keep  quiet  about  it.  Til 
tell  it  to  you  now.  I  went  on  this 
trip  for  my  health,  you  see.  But  I 
soon  got  tired  of  being  treated  like 
an  invalid.  Why  they  wouldn't  let 
me  hunt  deer  or  fish  or  anything. 
So  one  day  I  became  rebellious  and 
broke  loose.  The  crowd  were  all 
asleep  after  a  hard  morning  tramp, 
so  I  slipped  away  unnoticed,  with 
my  fish  pole. 

"My  escape  being  so  successful 
I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  then  made 
my  way  down  the  road  and  over 
to  the  river.  As  I  went  fishing 
slowlv  down  the  stream,  I  felt  fine, 
for  I  had  not  known  such  freedom 
for  months.  This  together  with 
the  good  luck  I  was  having  spurred 
me  on  and  on,  until  I  became  tired 
and  sat  on  a  rock  to  rest. 

"Soon  my  thoughts  wandered 
back    to   my   mother.    (You  must 
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know  that  I  had  arrived  at  my 
cousins'  for  a  visit,  to  find  them 
just  ready  for  a  trip  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  I  wrote 
for  mother's  consent  to  go  along, 
but  had  to  leave  before  her  answer 
reached  there).  Sitting  there,  I 
wondered  if  I  really  had  done  right 
by  being  so  reckless  and  coming 
away  without  her  consent.  But 
surely,  I  thought,  she  will  not  care 
when  I  am  getting  so  well.  Be- 
sides, no  harm  can  ever  come  to 
me  here.    Why  Tm  as  safe  as  safe 

"Just  at  this  point  I  was  startled 
by  a  low  whistle.  In  turning 
round  a  man  on  horse-back  con- 
fronted me  with, 

"  ^Hello,  Miss  Hunter.' 

"  'Well,'  I  said  indignantly,  1 
don't  know  you.' 

"  *Oh !  I  know  you  anyway,'  he 
said,  *and  surely  you  haven't 
forgotten  me  at  your  uncle's  last 
year !' 

"(The  realization  was  none  too 
pleasant,  for  it  dawned  on  me  like 
a  flash  that  he  was  the  Parley 
Phillips  who  had  since  joined  the 
Robbers'  Roost.  Never-the-less  I 
braced  up). 

"He  went  on  tauntingly,  'Aren't 
you  afraid,  little  girl?' 

"'No.  Why  should  I  be?' 

"  'Do  you  know,'  he  said,  'that 
you're  three  miles  from  your  peo- 
ple, and  a  bear  has  been  on  your 
trail  all  the  way?' 

"  'How  do  you  know  ?'  I  asked 
defiantly. 

"  'Because,'  he  said,  'I  followed 
you  all  the  way,  with  a  loaded  gun 
to  defend  you  from  the  bear.  Now, 
don't  be  alarmed  for  I  would  not 
harm  you  for  anything  in  the  world. 
You  see,  I  knew  you  were  away 
for  I've  been  watching  your  camp 
for  three  days  to  get  a  chance  to 
speak  to  you.  Now  it  has  come. 
Do  you  mind  if  I  tell  you  some- 
thing?' 

"'Of  course  not/  I  replied  ap- 


parently as  brave  as  ever.  I  was 
afraid  to  be  truthful  but  wondered 
what  he  could  want  to  tell  me. 

"  'Do  you  know  I  love  you  more 
than  any  girl  I  ever  saw?  I've 
loved  you  ever  since  I  first  saw  you 
down  in  the  valley.  Don't  be  an- 
gry. I  realize  that  you  must  de- 
spise me.  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you 
this  to  relieve  my  mind.  I  knew  it 
would  never  do  any  good.'  He 
looked  sad. 

"  'No,  you're  mistaken,'  I  an- 
swered. 'I  don't  despise  anyone. 
But  tell  me,  do  you  enjoy  this  kind 
of  life?' 

"  'Of  course  I  do,'  he  said  doubt- 
fully. 'Well,  no  I  don't!  I'll  be 
honest  with  you.  I  don't  know 
what  it  is,  but  there's  something 
about  you  that  brings  out  what  lit- 
tle good's  left  in  me  and  makes  me 
feel  sorry.' 

"  'Then  why  don't  you  change 
your  life?  It's  never  too  late  to 
mend,'  I  said. 

"  'Why,  little  girl,  you've  no  idea 
the  wicked  plunders  I've  done  or 
you'd  know  that  such  a  thing  is  ab- 
solutely hopeless.  You  see  that 
hole  way  up  on  that  mountain? 
Well,  that's  our  place,'  he  said. 

"  'Let's  go  for  our  boys  and  then 
go  over  and  see  it,'  I  urged. 

"  'Never !  I  couldn't  think  of  it. 
How  innocent  you  are !' 

"  'Well,  I  don't  see  why.  Hasn't 
a  woman  ever  been  there?'  I  asked. 

"  'Yes,  there  is  one  there  now, 
and  a  little  baby  too,'  he  said. 

"'Couldn't  I  just  see  the  baby?' 
I  begged. 

"  'Can't  you  understand  that  it 
would  be  risking  your  life  as  well 
as  mine  for  you  to  go  there?'  he 
explained.  'Now,  you  must  prom- 
ise me  this  much,  that  you'll  never 
give  me  away.    Will  you?' 

"  'Yes,'  I  said,  'on  one  condition 
only.  And  that  is,  that  you  prom- 
ise me  that  you'll  never  take  advan- 
tage of  any  girl.' 
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"  'It's  ag^reed/  he  said  solemnly. 

"  *Just  one  thing  more.  As  a 
sign  of  this  pledge  let  me  put  our 
names  on  this  tree — No,  I  won't! 
Yours  is  too  pure  a  name  to  be  seen 
along  with  mine.  Til  put  yours  on 
this  quaken'  asp  and  mine  on  that 
pine  over  there.' 

"I  did  not  object  under  those  con- 
ditions. 

"  'Come^  it's  late,'  he  said  kindly, 
*if  you'll  mount  my  horse,  I'll  lead 
him  to  your  camp  ?' 

"I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  re- 
fuse." 

The  silence  that  followed  was 
broken  by  Horace, 

"Girls,  I  think  a  little  spread 
would  not  be  out  of  order.     And, 


boys,  let's  have  some  more  fire 
wood  while  the  judges  are  prepar- 
ing, their  decision." 

When  all  was  done  Uncle  Henry 
proceeded, 

"Well,  it's  not  an  easy  matter  to- 
determine  but  I  guess  it  rests  be- 
tween Helen  and  Joe.  And  if  they 
make  a  match  of  it  they  can  frame 
the  picture  and  claim  it  together." 

"Three  cheers  for  Helen  and  Joe 
and  may  they  live  happily  ever 
afterwards,"  shouted  Horace. 

This  is  Alice  Louise  Richards'  first 
and  only  story.  We  were  hoping  so  suc- 
cessful a  beginning  would  grow  into 
greater  things.  While  we  were  proof- 
reading the  sorrowful  news  came  of  her 
death  —Editor. 


"/'m  dreaming  fww  of  Allie; 

She's  sleeping  in  the  xfalley, 

And  the  mocking  bird  is  singing  o'er  her  grave.'* 

Ay,  mocking  bird,  sing  sweetly  and  sing  long! 
Surely  the  things  of  nature  reach  dead  ears 
Tho'  human  voice  be  drowned  in  quick  tears. 

Tell  her  that  home  is  hardly  home  these  days. 

The  long  calm  evenings,  bright  with  Junetide's  grace, 

Are  drawn  and  gray  witii  grieving,  lacking  her  face. 

Ah,  mocking  bird,  be  constant  in  thy  song! 
She  was  so  young  to  die,  and  life  was  fair; 
We  would  not  have  her  lying  lonely  there. 


Say  we  shall  miss  her  through  the  coming  days, 
For  love  is  love  and  hearts  are  as  they  were. 
But  heaven  is  sure,  and  we  shall  com**  to  her. 


Aa/^  Thomas. 


A  TUAMOTU  VILLAGE  AFTER  A    CYCLONE. 


A  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  LORDS  GOODNESS, 

C  A.  Br  ewer  ton,  Jr. 


The  Lord  1ms  said  that  He  will 
shield  and  protect  those  whom  He 
sends  forth  to  bear  ^lad  tidings  ol 
joy  to  the  nations,  and  in  the  inci- 
dent I  shall  relate  I  fully  realize 
and  know  that  this  power  to  save 
was  made  manifest. 

On  the  eighth  of  February*  1906, 
my  companion,  Elder  S*  A,  Bunker, 
Jn,  and  I  were  laboring  on  the 
Tuamotu  Islands,  in  the  Southern 
Pacific,  where  we  had  been  for 
some  time  previous. 

These  islands  form  an  archipela- 
go extending  northwest  and  south- 
east. They  number  nearly  eighty 
and  are  of  diflferent  shapes  and 
sizes. 

They  are  of  coral  formation  and 

consecjuently  very  low  and  flat,  just 

,  narrow  strips  of  land,  usually  cir* 

cular,  varying  from  six  to  fifteen 

feet  in  height  above  sea  leveL 

There  is  no  running  water  on 
them  and  the  vegetation  consists 
chieflj  of  cocoanut  palms,  for 
which  they  seem  to  be  particularly 
adapted,  and  a  few  varieties  of 
shrubs. 

In  most  of  the  lagoons,  and  es- 
pecially   in   the  channels,  fish  arc 


plentiful  and  these,  with  cocoanuts, 
constitute  the  principal  native  diet. 
Pearl  shell  is  also  quite  plentiful  in 
some  of  the  lagoons,  (which  vary  in 
depth)  consequently  shell  diving  is 
one  of  the  most  important  occupa- 
tions of  the  inhabitants.  At  this 
thcv  become  quite  expert ;  some  of 
them  are  able  to  dive  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  fathoms  with  the  great- 
est ease. 

But  back  to  our  story.  Elder 
Bunker  and  I  were  on  one  of  these 
low  distant  isles,  known  as  Faaite, 
during  the  late  cyclone,  or  tidal 
wave,  of  February  seventh  and 
eighth,  and  through  the  kindness  of 
Providence  we  are  permitted  to  re- 
late our  experience  while  many 
were  swept  away  to  a  watery  grave. 

We  were  at  sea  on  the  afternoon 
of  February  seventh  in  an  eight- 
ton  cutter,  but  were  safely  landed  at 
Faaite  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Had  we  been  an  hour  or 
so  later  we  no  doubt  would  have 
been  unable  to  effect  a  landing,  and 
to  have  been  at  sea  in  a  vessel  of 
that  size  in  such  a  storm  would 
have  meant  almost  certain  death. 

The  sea  was  already  rising  when 
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Avere    lost    in    this  storm.     On  an  the  main  port  of  the  islands,  to  get 

island  near  Faaite,  Anaa  by  name,  a  new  supply  of  clothing,  etc. 

ninety-five    were    drowned    and  a  I    was   soon    released    to  return 

number  of  vessels    were   wrecked,  home,  where  I  arrived  April  20th. 

and  som6  that  were  out  at  sea  have  My    companion,    Elder    Mcintosh, 

not  been  seen  or  heard  from  since.  and  I,  while  on  our  way  home,  left 

After  Elder  Bunker  and  I  had  San  Francisco  just  three  days  be- 

remained  in  Rotoava,  (the  place  to  fore  the  earthquake,  so  I  feel  that  I 

which  we  were  taken  from  Faaite)  have  indeed  been  blessed  in  escap- 

a  day  or  so  we  set  sail  for  Tahiti,  ing  this  calamity  also. 


the:  close  or  day. 

Blanche  Kendall  Thomas, 

Just  lookin^^  into  eyes  forever  closed. 
Listening  to  voices  hushed  for  aye, 
Just  dreaming  at  the  gatezvay  all  alone, 
Just  waitinjs^,  ai  the  tranquil  close  of  day. 
Oh,  summer  sky,  how  peaceful  are  your  clouds! 
Oh,  evening  sun,  how  gentle  is  your  ray! 
Just  thinking  of  how  Jesus  spake  of  Home, 
Just  waiting  at  tJie  tranquil  close  of  day, 

A  little  bluebell  smiling  in  my  face, 

A'telHng  me   of  Bluebelle  lost  and  gone; 

And  Jamie!   Why,  his  hair  zvas  silken-gold, 

Like  glifits  of  sun  across  the  parched  lawn. 

The  glisten  of  the  bees'  wing  brings  a  prayer 

For  Alice,  gossamer  in  look  and  tone; 

She  dreamed  her  dream,  she  sang  her  song  and  sighed,- 

She  left  us  in  our  narrow  world  alone, 

Afid  far,  far  back  there  shines  the  mother  smile. 
The  kindly  light  of  love  in  father's  eyes; 
Oh,  strange  is  Life,  and  stranger  still  is  Death, 
Yet  Jesus  spake  of  Home  beyond  the  skies! 
"Mayhap  a  day,  mayhap  an  hour**  he  said, — 
Dear    eart,  methinks  the  wise  old  doctor  knows; 
And  all  that  is,  and  all  that  was  to  be 
Will  be  a  dream  to  die  when  memory  goes. 

Just  looking  into  eyes  forever  closed. 
Listening  to  voices  hushed  for  aye; 
Like  Hager  I  have  left  thee  there  alone, 
And  I  am  waiting  at  the  close  of  day. 
The  eyes  of  all  ivho  loved  me  smile  and  fade, — 
Must  thine,  dear > vanish  with  the  sun's  soft  rays? 
Oh,  Christ,  who  spake  of  Home  beyond  the  skies, 
I  need  Thee  at  the  tranquil  close  of  day! 


A  LAZY  MAN. 

Jennie  Roberts  Mabey. 


"It  I  could  have  my  dearest  wish  ful- 
filled, 

And   take     my    choice    of  all   earth's 
treasures,    too. 

And    ask    from    Heaven    whatso'er    I 
willed, 

I'd  ask  for  you." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  delightful  spot  than  Josiah 
Marlowe's  apple  orchard  on  the 
balmy  May  day  of  which  we  speak. 

Through  the  soft  warm  air  came 
the  drowsy  humming  of  bees;  the 
birds  twittered  softly  among  the 
flower  laden  branches  of  the  old 
trees,  which  the  light  wind  s\  yed 
lazily  to  and  fro,  bringing  down 
'  fragrant  showers  of  pink  and  white 
petals  upon  the  cool,  green  grass 
beneath.  Through  the  low-hang- 
ing boughs,  glimpses  might  be  had 
of  a  smiling  country  landscape 
stretching  out  on  all  sides;  a  rich, 
fertile  valley,  crowned  with  fields 
of  young  grain  and  low  lying 
meadow  lands,  threaded  by  the 
river,  and  bounded  by  the  grand  old 
mountains,  purple  and  hazy  in  the 
distance. 

In  harmony  with  the  delightful 
surroundings  were  the  figures  of 
two  young  people  as  they  came 
slowly  down  the  winding  orchard 
oath. 

The  figures  were  those  of  Judith 
Marlowe  and  Ralph  Fcrnley ;  she 
with  her  slight,  girlish  form  clad  in 
simple  white;  he,  tall,  and  straight, 
and  handsome  in  the  glory  of  early 
manhood  and  physical  strength. 

Judith  was  not  what  a  casual  ob- 
server would  have  called  a  pretty 
girl.  Indeed,  as  an  ill-natured 
neighbor  once  said  of  her,  "It  does 
beat  all  what  folks  can  see  in  that 
plain,  little  Judith  Marlowe  to 
make  such  a  fuss  about."  But 
closer  acquaintance  discovered  a 
rare  charm  in  the  soft,  low  voice, 


an  irresistible  something  in  the 
depths  of  the  clear,  gray  eyes,  and 
a  wealth  of  affection  hidden  away 
in  a  loving,  girlish  heart,  that 
brought  sunshine  and  happiness  to 
all  about  her. 

But  plain  or  pretty  as  others 
might  think  her,  it  was  very  evident 
by  the  look  on  her  companion's 
face,  what  place  the  girl  held  in  his 
thoughts  and  estimation. 

As  they  reached  the  garden  gate 
Judith  paused  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment idly  toying  with  a  bunch  of 
apple  blossoms,  a  troubled  look  in 
the  honest,  truthful  eyes. 

"Ralph,"  she  said  at  length  in  a 
slow  faltering  way,  "I  wish  you  had 
not  spoken  to  me  like  this,  because 
I  cannot  give  you  the  answer  you 
would  like,  and— and,  I  am  sorry, 
oh,  so  sorry,  Ralph!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Judith?'' 
asked  the  young  man  anxiously. 
Then  drawing  nearer,  he  covered 
with  his  strong  right  hand  the 
girVs  small  brown  fingers  as  they 
rested  on  the  top  of  the  gate. 
"Why  can  you  not  give  me  the  an- 
swer I  want?"  he  went  on  earnest- 
ly. "Have  I  spoken  too  soon, 
sweetheart?  Surely  you  have 
known  that  someday  it  must  come 
to  this,  Judith.  You  must  know 
how  dear  you  are  to  me!  In  my 
heart  you  have  always  been  hiy 
sweetheart — can  you  not  under- 
stand how  I  have  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  I  might  ask  you 
to  be  still  more — my  wife?" 

This  manly,  straight  forward 
avowal  touched  the  girl  deeply,  and 
the  gray  eyes  filled  as  she  raised 
them  for  an  instant  to  the  fluked, 
eager  face  bending  so  near. 

"I  do  know,  Ralph,"  she  an- 
swered.    "I  think  I  understand  it 
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all,  but  it  cannot  be  as  you  ask — I 
cannot  promise  to  be  your  wife." 

"Judith,  do  not  say  that!"  there 
was  a  sharp  note  of  pain  in  his 
voice,  and  the  hand  which  covered 
hers  trembled.  "Can  it  be  that  I 
was  mistaken,  for — for  Judith,  I 
thought  you  cared  a  little  for  me !" 

"Cared  for  you!"  a  soft  blush 
crept  over  her  face  and  she  quickly 
lowered  her  eyes  to  the  ground. 
"So  I  do,  very  much,  but — " 

"But  what  then?  Tell  me,"  he 
went  on  softly,  "what  is  there  to 
prevent  your  marrying  me,  sweet- 
heart?" 

Gently  withdrawing  her  hand  she 
answered  sadly, 

"I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
unkind,  Ralph.  I  have  been  think- 
ing a  great  deal  lately  about — well 
about  lots  of  things  in  general  but 
of  you  in  particular,"  with  a  ner- 
vous little  laugh.  Then  soberly, 
"I  know  you  are  good  and  true  and 
worthy  in  every  other  respect." 
Again,  she  paused,  her  lips  white 
with  the  effort  to  say  what  she 
wanted,  "still — forgive  me,  Ralph 
— I — I  could  not  marry  a  lazy 
man." 

The  young  man  started  and  a 
dull,  red  flush  overspread  his  whole 
countenance.  For  a  moment  he 
stood  looking  down  at  her,  then  in 
a  slow,  curious  kind  of  way  he  said, 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  Judith. 
Why  do  you  speak  like  this  to  me  ?" 

"What  need  have  you  to  ask 
me  ?"  cried  the  girl  almost  sharply. 
"Surely  you  understand  my  mean- 
ing without  forcing  me  to  say 
things  that  will  sound  hateful  and 
disagreeable  to  us  both !  You  must 
know  the  neighbors  are  saying  that 
you  have  not  done  a  single  day's 
work  since  you  came  home  from 
college  two  years  ago ;  that  all  you 
seem  to  think  about  is  the  cut  of 
your  clothes,  and  keeping  your 
hands  soft  and  white  and  enjoying 
yourself    to    the    utmost.      And, 


Ralph,"  her  voice  was  low  and 
earnest,  "you  must  know,  too,  that 
most  of  these  things  are  true." 

"Judith!" 

"Pardon  me,  Ralph,  if  I  speak 
strongly.  You  asked  for  my  rea- 
sons, and  perhaps  it  is  best  that  we 
should  understand  each  other  at 
last.  Think  of  the  great  strength 
God  has  given  you,"  sweeping 
with  a  brief  glance  the  tall,  splendid 
figure  beside  her.  "What  use  do 
you  make  of  it  except  to  waste  it  in 
idle  pleasure.  I  know  of  no  other 
person  with  brighter,  better  pros- 
pects for  a'  noble,  useful  life;  yet 
you  let  the  months  and  years  slip  by 
without  so  much  as  reaching  out 
your  hand  to  touch  the  opportuni- 
ties as  they  pass  along.  Look  at 
the  beautiful  farm  which  your 
father  left  to  you.  Year  after  year 
you  rent  it  to  men  who  do  not  half 
take  care  of  it,  and  the  dear  old 
place  is  sinking  farther  and  farther 
into  ruin,  while  you,  your  father's 
only  son,  stand  idly  by.  Ralph," 
as  the  pained  expression  in  the  dark 
eyes  above  her  grew  and  deepened, 
believe  me,  I  do  not  speak  to  pur- 
posely wound  your  feelings,  but  we 
have  been  such  good  friends  always 
and  it  hurts  me  so  to  see  you  like 
this." 

The  girl's  words  had  struck 
deeper  than  she  knew,  and  for  a 
few  moments  her  companion  did 
not  answer. 

"Judith,  Judith !"  the  words  came 
at  length  in  a  grieved  half  whisper. 
"I  did  not  think  that  you  could  be 
so  hard  on  a  fellow  just  because — " 

"Don't!"  she  interrupted  almost 
scornfully.  "How  little  you  un- 
derstand me  after  all,  or  you  would 
know  what  it  has  cost  to  tell  you 
thisT'  Then  drawing  nearer  the 
gray  eyes  were  lifted  pleadingly  to 
the  face  so  studiously  turned  away. 
"Ralph,"  very  gently,  "can  you  not 
see  that  I  am  right — that  we  could 
never  be  happy  together?     I  am 
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only  a  plain  farmer's  daughter,  but 
I  have  been  taught  from  my  earliest 
childhood  to  honor  and  respect 
honest  labor — to  work  and  to  love 
it  My  father — you  know  how  he 
is — he  cannot  tolerate  idleness  or 
lack  of  ambition  in  those  around 
him,  and,"  with  an  involuntary  ges- 
ture of  the  slim  hands,  and  a  proud 
uplifting  of  the  head,  "I  am  his 
daughter. 

"Our  tastes  are  so  different,"  she 
went  on  resolutely.  "I — I  should 
be  ashamed — afraid  to  marry  a  man 
who  had  no  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things—" 

"Say  no  more,  please."  He  was 
very  white,  and  his  voice  sounded 
thin  and  strained.  "I  think  I  un- 
derstand. I  dare  say  you  are  right 
— I  am  a  worthless  sort  of  fellow ; 
but,"  huskily,  "I  doubt  if  you  ever 
find  another  who  will  try  any  hard- 
er than  I  should  have  done  to  make 
you  happy."  Then  drawing  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  he  '  added  stiffly, 
"Doubtless  you  have  no  more  time 
to  waste  so  I  shall  not  detain  you." 
He  was  turning  abruptly  away 
when  she  caught  him  by  the  sleeve. 

"Ralph,  surely  you  are  not  going 
in  anger?"  she  entreated.  "Let  us 
forget  this  miserable  day  and  be 
the  goods  friends  we  always  have 
been.  Shall  we  Ralph?  Forgive 
me!" 

As  he  looked  into  the  face  up- 
turned to  his,  so  earnest  in  its 
pleading,  so  fair  and  desirable  to 
him,  the  angrv,  injured  expression 
faded  from  his  eyes,  leaving  only 
a  look  of  sorrow  and  keen  disap- 
pointment. 

"Forgive  you,  sweetheart?"  he 
answered  brokenly.  "As  if  there  is 
anything  in  all  the  world  I  would 
not  forgive  you,"  and  catching  her 
hands  in  his  he  held  them  tightly 
for  a  moment,  then  taking  the 
bunch  of  apple  blossoms,  which 
half  unconsciously  she  still  held,  he 
turned  and  strode  off. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
his  feelings  as  he  rushed  along 
through  the  trees.  Pain,  humilia- 
tion, a  feeling  of  shame  for  him- 
self surged  through  his  mind, 
while  over  all  was  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  loss,  for  had  not  Judith — 
his  Judith — rejected  him,  positively 
refused  to  be  his  wife? 

Emerging  from  the  shade  of  the 
trees  into  the  open  field  beyond  he 
pursued  his  way  along  a  narrow 
path,  which  lay  between  the  Mar- 
lowe and  Fcrnley  homsteads,  testi- 
fying by  its  hard,  well. beaten  sur- 
face to  the  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  families.  Reaching 
a  small  gate  in  the  dividing  fence 
he  paused. 

Before  him  lay  the  farm  which 
had  fallen  to  his  share  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  a  few  years  pre- 
vious. A  goodly  heritage,  most 
people  thought,  but,  as  he  looked, 
there  swept  across  the  young  face 
a  new,  curious  shadow  of  doubt, 
and  dissatisfaction. 

Just  beyond,  among  the  gnarled 
old  trees  of  the  neglected  orchard, 
the  Fernley  farm  house  reared  its 
tall  chimneys.  It  was  a  large, 
roomy  structure,  but  wind  and 
weather  had  long  since  stripped  it 
of  all  beauty  and  coloring,  and  seen 
in  the  sunshine  of  this  bright  May 
day,  it  looked  dull  and  gloomy 
enough.  Farther  down,  but  in  a 
much  more  dilapidated  condition, 
stood  the  great  barn  and  other 
farm  buildings.  Hastily  turning 
Ralph  let  his  glance  wander  out 
over  the  broad  acres  which  until  to- 
day he  had  so  complacently  called 
his  own. 

Strange  that  he  had  not  noticed 
before  how  run  down  and  impover- 
ished the  whole  place  was !  Untidy 
fences,  poorly  drained  meadow 
lands  dotted  with  patches  of  wil- 
lows and  rushes,  wheat  fields 
where  a  passer-by  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  determine  whether 
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the  crop  planted  was  g^rain  or  this- 
tles and  wild  mustard,  met  his 
gaze,  and  Judith's  words,  uttered  so 
short  a  time  before,  came  back  to 
him  with  redoubled  force;  "The 
dear  old  farm  is  going  to  ruin/' 
Involuntarily  Ralph  let  his  glance 
drop  to  his  hands,  as  they  rested 
upon  the  fence  before  him.  Firm, 
strong  hands  they  were  with  a  grip 
like  bands  of  steel,  but  their  owner 
found  himself  regarding  their 
smooth  white  texture  with  a  feeling 
of  disgust.  Thrusting  the  offend- 
ing members  out  of  sight,  he 
wheeled  about,  confronting  the 
fields  behind  him — Josiah  Mar- 
lowe's farm. 

Stretching  away  from  where  he 
stood  was  an  extensive  tract  of  cul- 
tivated land,  fields  of  young  waving 
grain  and  green  pastures,  whose 
broad  expanse  like  a  vast  velvety 
carpet  spread  out  in  the  sun ;  to 
one  side  the  splendid  old  orchard 
with  its  crowning  beauty  of  blos- 
soms, and  the  white  farmhouse 
nestling  among  the  trees. 

Sensing  the  great  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  prodigal  waste- 
fulness which  he  had  allowed  upon 
his  own  equally  rich  possessions, 
there  rushed  over  him,  so  strong  a 
revulsion  of  feeling,  that  he  turned 
and  fiung  himself  face  downward 
in  the  grass. 

"Judith  was  right,"  he  groaned, 
"I  am  lazy,  shamefully,  abominably 
lazy.  No  wonder  she  shrank  from 
sharing  her  beautiful,  earnest  life 
with  mv  empty,  aimless  one.  Oh, 
Judith  J^udith!" 

Could  Judith  Marlowe  have  seen 
her  lover  that  afternoon  and  read 
his  thoughts  as,  in  bitter  self -ar- 
raignment he  went,  step  by  step, 
over  the  years  of  his  lightly  spent 
life,  she  might  have  had  a  qualm  of 
doubt  as  to  her  judgment. 

Slowly  the  hours  crept  on.  The 
sun  sank  lower  in  the  sky,  until  it 
disappeared    behind     the    western 


mountains;  the  cows  were  driven 
homeward,  lowing  as  they  went; 
but  still  he  lay  there.  As  the 
shadows  beneath  the  trees  began  to- 
deepen,  and  a  night-hawk  to  call 
softly  to  its  distant  mate,  he  rose 
slowly  to  his  feet,  his  head  proudly 
uplifted,  his  broad  shoulders 
thrown  aggressively  back,  and  grim 
determination  written  upon  his 
usually  smiling  face.  Stooping,  he 
caught  up  the  spray  of  apple  blos- 
soms which  he  had  taken  from 
Judith's  hand.  Carefully  placing 
the  flowers  in  his  pocket  he  opened 
the  little  gate,  and  walked  home- 
ward through  the  fields. 

Towards  evening  of  the  next 
day,  as  Judith  and  her  mother  were 
in  the  kitchen  preparing  supper^ 
she  heard  a  voice  in  conversation 
with  her  father  out  on  the  porch. 
"Yes,  I'm  going  away,"  Ralph 
Fernley  was  saying.  "You  see  the 
place  at  home  is  rented  and  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  much  left  for 
me  to  do,  and  as  Uncle  Kent  wants 
some  one  to  help  him  on  his  farm, 
I  have  concluded  to  offer  my  ser- 
vices. Besides,  sir,  I  have  decided 
it  is  about  time  I  made  myself  of 
some  use  in  the  world — so  I'm  go- 
ing to  work." 

The  girl  at  the  table  bent  low 
over  the  pan  of  dough  which  she 
was  making  into  biscuit,  and  no^ 
one  saw  the  quick  gleam  of  satis- 
faction that  made  the  gray  eyes 
dance  like  stars. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  my  boy,, 
glad  to  hear  it!"  the  old  farmer  an- 
swered, heartily,  "and  you  could 
go  to  no  better  place  than  your 
Uncle  Kent's.  To  mv  mind,  a 
smarter,  better  man  never  lived,  and 
he  can  teach  you  more  about  farm- 
ing in  six  months  than  most  men 
could  in  that  many  years." 

More  words  followed,  but  ludith 
had  heard  all  she  wished  to  hear, 
and  her  mother  just  then  sharply 
telling  her    to     "hurry    with  themi 
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biscuits  while  the  oven  was  nice 
and  hot/'  she  applied  herself  again 
to  her  task. 

So  busy  was  she  that  she  did  not 
notice  Ralph  Fernley  as  he  stood 
in  the  open  doorway  watching. her 
brisk  movements,  but  the  color 
dyed  her  cheeks  as  she  heard  him 
saying  behind  her, 

"Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Marlowe,  it 
always  makes  me  hungry  to  come 
into  your  kitchen? — it  smells  so 
good.  What  are  you  going  to  have 
for  supper  tonight?  Something 
famous,  ril  be  bound.  Fried  chick- 
en and  cream  biscuit?  Now,  isn't 
that  enough  to  make  a  fellow's 
mouth  water?  especially  when  he 
knows  he  isn't  going  to  get  any  of 
it." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  the 
whole+earted  manner  that  made 
the  speaker  a  favorite  among  all 
people,  and,  in  spite  of  his  easy  go- 
ing ways,  had  won  for  him  a  place 
in  the  heart  of  Judith's  prim,  un- 
demonstrative mother. 

"Come  in,  come  in,"  she  smiling- 
ly nodded,  "but  perhaps  you  would 
rather  sit  outside  on  the  porch  un- 
til supper  is  ready.  A  hot  kitchen 
isn't  a  very  pleasant  place  to  sit  in 
on  a  warm  afternoon  like  this. 
You  can  tell  that  by  Judith's  face," 
the  unsuspicious  mother  went  on, 
then  wondered  why  the  smiling 
countenance  of  their  visitor,  after 
one  quick  glance  in  Judith's  direc- 
tion, should  change  color  also. 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Marlowe,  but 
I  cannot  stay  to  supper  this  time, 
much  as  I  should  like  to.  I  am  go- 
ing away  on  the  six-thirty  train, 
and  thought  I  would  come  in  and 
bid  you  folks  good  bye." 

"Dear,  dear,  that's  too  bad!  But 
just  sit  down  a  minute,  and  I'll  run 
down  cellar  and  get  you  a  glass  of 
cider.  Keep  your  eye  on  that 
chicken,  Judith,  and  see  that  it 
don't  burn,"  and  with  this  injunc- 


tion, the  good  woman  bustled  from 
the  room. 

The  sound  of  her  footsteps  had 
not  died  away  before  Ralph  had  left 
his  seat. 

"Judith,"  he  whispered,  "Aren't 
you  going  to  speak  to  me  ?"  As  she 
made  no  reply  he  went  on.  "Some- 
how I  could  not  go  away  without 
seeing  you  again  and  telling  you 
that  you  were  quite  right  in  what 
you  said  to  me  yesterday.  I  think  I 
must  have  been  mad  to  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  you  could  ever  care 
enough  for  such  a  selfish,  worth- 
less beggar  as  I  have  b^en — " 

"Don't!"  she  interrupted  in  a 
distressed  voice.  "You  misunder- 
stood me,  Ralph.  I  did  not  say 
that  you  were  worthless  or — " 

"Well,  it  is  the  truth  neverthe- 
less," he  broke  in  moodily,  "and  so 
I'm  going  off  to  work." 

"But  why  need  you  go  away?" 
she  asked  softly,  the  color  coming 
and  going  in  her  cheeks,  "Is  there 
not  plenty  to  do  at  home  ?" 

"No,"  he  answered  almost  short- 
ly. "Besides  there  is  another  rea- 
son for  my  leaving." 

She  raised  her  eyes  questioning- 
ly  to  his  face,  but  the  look  she  saw 
there  caused  her  to  lower  them  in- 
stantly. 

"You  know  the  other  reason," 
he  said  slowly,  intent  on  the  blush- 
ing, downcast  countenance.  "I 
could  not  stay  after  that — ^but  your 
mother  is  coming.  Say  goodbye, 
Judith,  and  think  of  me  as  kindly 
as  you  can,  will  you?"  Then,  lean- 
ing nearer,  he  caught  both  the 
smallji  floury  hands  in  his,  sending 
the  rolling  pin  spinning  across  the 
table.  "Say  something  kind  to  mc, 
Judith,"  he  whispered,  as  the  com- 
ing footsteps  paused  outside. 
"Something  to  remember  and  think 
of  while  I  am  gone." 

"Goodbye,  Ralph,"  she  said  gen- 
tly, "and  may  y.ou  be  blessed  and 
prospered  wherever  you  go." 
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^'And  when  I  come  back,  Judith," 
the  eager,  agitated  face  drawing 
still  closer.  'If  I  prove  myself 
worthy,  will  you — ''  but  the  foot- 
falls were  on  the  porch  now,  and  he 
had  only  time  to  whisper  hurriedly. 
"Goodbye,  Judith  —  sweetheart/' 
the  last  word  spoken  very  low,  but 
she  heard  it,  the  loving^  tenderness 
expressed  in  the  utterance  sending 
a  warm  thrill  to  her  heart.  Then 
bending  his  head,  he  touched  his 
lips  quickly  to  the  wealth  of  brown 
hair  above  her  forehead,  and  was 
gone, 

A  moment  later  when  Mrs.  Mar- 
lowe re-entered  the  room  she  was 
much  surprised  to  see  her  daughter 
standing  quietly  looking  out  of  the 
window  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  biscuits  in  the  world. 

"Sakes  ahve»  Judith*  haven't  you 
got  them  biscuits  into  the  oven  yet  ? 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear !"  Here  she  darted 
to  the  stove,  and  catching  up  the 
frying  pan  wherein  the  chicken  inr 
tended  for  the  evening  meal  was 
fast  burning  to  a  crisp,  grimly  held 
it  up  for  the  girl's  inspection.  Then 
an  idea  came  to  her  and  confront- 
ing her  daughter  she  asked  sharply: 

^'What's  the  matter  between  you 
and  Ralph  Fernley?** 

*'\Vhy,  nothing  mother,"  Judith 
answered,  looking  away  from  the 
keen  J  searching  eyes, 

"Then  what  in  all  creation  are 
you  tx)th  acting  so  queer  for? 
Ralph  looked  just  now  as  if  he'd 
lost  his  last  friend,  and  you — ^:ome 
I  want  to  know  what  it's  all  about" 

Judith^s  honest  heart  held  no  se- 
crets from  her  mother,  so  with 
heightened  color,  she  replied : 

'*He  asked  me  to  marry  him  yes- 
terday, mother,  and  I  refused  him.** 

*  Tie  fused  him  I — and  why  pray  ?** 

Judith  hesitated-  She  had  al- 
ways stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  this 
shrewd,  calculating  mother  who 
never  seemed  to  have  time  for  any 
of  the  sweet  confidence  so  common 


between  most  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters.   Finally  she  faltered, 

"Because  he  is  so  dreadfully  lazy 
— vou  know  he  is  lazy,  don't  you  ?*' 

'*Lazyl— lazyl'^ 

For  several  seconds  Mrs.  Mar- 
lowe stood  speechless  with  aston- 
ishment, then  she  gasped, 

"Well,  Judith  Marlowe,  you  al- 
ways was  a  queer  girl  with  notions 
of  vour  own,  but  I  must  say  this 
one  beats  *em  all.  And  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  is  all  the  reason  you 
had  for  sending  him  away  looking 
like  he'd  lost  all  he  had  on  earth?" 
S^iddenly  turning  to  the  window^ 
she  threw  the  shade  to  the  top. 

"Come!"  she  said  imperatively. 
'*Do  you  see  all  them  acres  and 
acres  of  land  away  out  there  ?  It  is 
his  1^ — you  know  it— all  his ! — one  of 
the  biggest  and  finest  farms  in  the 
country  and  you  tell  me  you  have 
refused  the  chance  of  becoming  its 
mistress  and  for  what?  A  girl's 
silly,  senseless  whim !  Lazy  indeed  I 
Why,  there  isn*t  another  girl 
around  anywhere  but  'ud  jump  at 
the  chance  of  getting  him,  farm  or 
no  farm,  while  you— ^well/'  sinking 
into  the  nearest  chair,  *'I  hope  you 
won't  regret  it,  but  I  don't  know — 
r  don't  know !" 

**Come,  come,  mother,  for  mer- 
cy's sake  let  the  child  alone  1"  broke 
in  the  big»  hearty  voice  of  Josiah 
Marlowe,  as  he  himself  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  ^Tf  she  don't  see  fit 
to  take  the  lad  for  better,  for  worse^ 
— though  I  must  say  I  like  him  un- 
common well  in  spite  of  his  slackish 
ways — why,  she  shan't  be  nagged 
into  doing  it,  that's  all.  And  I  tell 
you  now,"  he  crossed  the  room  and 
laid  his  rough  hand  gently  upon  his 
daughter's  shoulder,  **it  'ud  suit 
her  old  father  alright  if  she'd  serve 
every  young  fellow  that  conies  on 
the  same  errand  in  the  same  way 
and  just  naturally  make  up  her 
mind  to  stay  in  the  old  home  for 
good, — eh,  Judith  girl?" 
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The  loving  grateful  glance  which 
Judith  flashed  into  the  speaker's 
smiling,  kindly  face  told  of  the  per- 
fect understanding  and  good  fel- 
lowship between  the  two.  Regard- 
ing them  impatiently  for  a  moment, 
Mrs.  Marlowe,  muttered  some- 
thing about  its  being  "very  plain 
where  the  girl  got  her  fine  ideas 
from,"  and  went  back  to  her  work 
in  no  amiable  frame  of  mind. 

It  was  spring  time  when  Ralph 
went  away^  late  autumn  when  he 
came  home.  Seth,  Judith's  eldest 
brother,  brought  the  news  of  his 
return  to  the  farmhouse,  and  that 
night  Mrs.  Marlowe  prepared  a 
dainty  supper  in  his  honor,  expect- 
ing "he  would  come  right  over 
same's  he  always  did  when  he  got 
back  from  any  wheres."  The  even- 
ing passed  but  no  Ralph  came. 
More  than  a  week  elapsed. 

"I  ^uess  you've  got  rid  of  him 
for  good  and  all,"  Judith's  mother 
said  one  night  when  she  had  been 
again  disappointed  by  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  her  favorite.  "The 
Fernley's  was  always  a  proud  lot, 
and  being  called  lazy  is  a  thing 
most  any  young  man  of  spirit 
would  resent — and  I  for  one  don't 
blame  him,"  she  added  stiffly. 

But  that  evening,  in  the  old 
friendly  way  Ralph  came  in.  He 
was  bronzed,  and  bigger,  and  hand- 
somer, Judith  thought. 

As  he  talked  of  his  summer's 
work  among  the  big  grain  and  hay 
fields  of  the  west,  or  enthusiastical- 
ly explained  to  her  father  and 
brothers  the  workings  of  some  gi- 
gantic agricultural  scheme  of  his 
uncle's,  she  felt  that  this  was  not 
the  frivolous,  pleasure-seeking 
dreamer  she  had  known,  but  a  man 
wide-awake  and  fully  alive  to  the 
interests  and  advantages  and  possi- 
bilities of  life.  Noticing  the  glad, 
radiant  look  which  just  then  broke 
over  the  girl's  face,  the  watchful 
Mrs.    Marlowe    smiled   to    herself, 


"Guess  maybe  it'll  all  turn  out  right- 
after  all." 

But  after  that  evening  Ralph's- 
visits  to  the  Marlowe  farmhouse 
were  few  and  far  between.  Once 
in  awhile  he  called  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Marlows  about  some  change 
he  thought  of  making  upon  his 
farm,  or  to  ask  his  advice  about 
machinery.  At  these  times  Judith's 
mother  thought  he  looked  wistfully 
after  the  girl's  trim,  graceful  fig- 
ure, but  he  made  no  move  to  regain 
the  close,  friendly  footing  upon 
which  he  had  formerly  s^ood. 

Through  the  long  winter  which 
followed  Judith's  conduct  was  a 
great  worry  and  puzzle  to  her 
mother.  Finding  the  coast  clear  as 
far  as  Ralph  Fernley  was  con- 
cerned, several  eligible  young  men 
of  the  neighborhood  dropped  in 
now  and  then  to  spend  the  evening^, 
with  the  Marlowe's  in  their  cosy 
sitting  room,  vieing  pleasantly  with 
each  other  in  their  attentions  to  the 
winsome,  gray-eyed  daughter  of 
the  house.  With  marked  impartial- 
ity and  friendly  indifference  Judith 
met  all  their  lover-like  advances,, 
until  finally,  tiring  of  her  coldness,, 
they  one  by  one  departed. 

Mrs.  Marlowe  watched  and  won- 
dered, and  when  her  daughter  re- 
fused point  blank  to  go  sleigh  rid- 
ing with  Mark  Elwood,  the  rising 
young  village  lawyer,  the  good 
woman  was  well  night  reduced  to 
despair. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  people 
beean  to  notice  the  change  in  young 
Ralph  Fernley.  Some  smiled 
knowingly,  and  said  something 
about  "marriage  stakes;"  others 
shook  their  heads  and  hoped  "he 
wasn't  goine  to  turn  penurious  and 
niggardly  like  his  great  uncle 
Simon." 

These  comments  were  called. 
forth  by  the  actions  of  the  young 
man  himself.  Evenings  found  him 
poring  over  agricultural  papers  or 
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farm  journals.  His  days,  as  long 
as  the  weather  would  permit,  were 
spent  around  the  farm.  Digging, 
draining  and  repairing,  his  work 
went  on,  and  even  when  the  snow 
came  it  could  not  keep  him  alto- 
gether within  doors.  On  many  a 
blustering,  cold  day  the  sound  of 
the  ringing  blows  from  his  axe  was 
borne  to  the  ears  of  the  Marlowe 
family  as  they  sat  around  their 
comfortable  fire. 

"There  goes  another  of  Fernley's 
apple  trees,"  Josiah  Marlowe  would 
remark.  "The  lad  means  business, 
don't  he?  Why,  he  has  no  more 
respect  for  wind  or  weather  than 
a  young  savage!  Tell  you  what, 
boys,"  his  kind  old  eyes  twinkling 
humorously,  "if  he  keeps  on  we 
shall  have  to  rustle  or  in  a  year  or 
two  his  farm'll  beat  ours  all  to 
pieces." 

When  the  spring  time  came  again 
Ralph  literally  "turned  himself 
loose."  New  fences,  a  big  new 
modern  barn,  the  farmhouse  re- 
paired and  renovated  from  top  to 
bottom,  improved  machinery,  and 
last  of  all  two  hired  men  to  help  run 
the  place  upon  the  extensive  scale 
which  its  busy,  wide-awake  young 
owner  declared  his  intention  of  do- 
ing. 

All  of  this  Seth  recounted  to  Ju- 
dith in  glowing  colors,  and  a  sad, 
wistful  look  crept  into  the  gray  eyes 
as  she  listened.  Ralph's  changed 
feeling  towards  her  hurt  her  more 
than  she  dared  own  even  to  herself. 
Until  lately  she  had  never  taken 
into  account  the  time  when  he 
might  cease  to  care  for  her. 

Swiftly  the  beautiful  spring 
months  came  and  went,  followed  by 
the  long,  bright  days  of  summer, 
each  bringing  in  its  train  plenty  of 
employment  for  the  inmates  of  the 
Marlowe  farmhouse. 

On  a  hot,  sultry  morning  in 
August,  Mrs.  Marlowe  sent  Judith 
to    the    upper   pasture    to  gather 


blackberries.  Almost  lost  among 
the  heavily  laden  vines  she  had  her 
basket  nearly  filled  when  she  was 
startled  by  a  voice  close  behind  her. 

"Pickin'  blackberries,  eh?"  Ju- 
dith turned  quickly.  "I  saw  you 
from  our  back  door,"  continued  the 
high,  squeaky  voice,  "and  thinks  I 
to  myself  'there's  Miss  Judith  Mar- 
lowe and  I  know  a  spry,  likely 
young  person  like  she  is  wont  be- 
grudge giving  a  poor  old  woman 
enough  berries  for  a  couple  of 
pies.'  I  just  dote  on  blackberry  pies 
and  since — " 

"Help  yourself,  Mrs.  Roundley," 
Judith  offered,  then  gazed  rather 
ruefully  at  the  half  empty  basket 
which  the  other  handed  back  to  her. 

"Thank  ye  kindly,  Miss  Judith. 
Your  father  was  never  the  one  to 
refuse  a  favor  to  a  poor  deserving 
person  and  you're  just  like  him. 
I've  been  gettin'  berries  down  to 
Fernley's  all  summer,  but  lately 
there's  been  so  much  city  company 
at  their  place  that  I've  been  thinkin' 
the  vines  must  be  pretty  well 
stripped.  Don't  it  beat  all  what 
sights  of  visitors  they  do  have?" 
carefully  picking  her  way  nearer 
to  where  the  girl  stood.  "Just  seems 
like  Madge  Fernley  aint  satisfied 
unless  she's  got  the  house  full  all 
the  time.  Just  runnin'  over  with 
life  and  fun,  ain't  she  ?  Her  broth- 
er used  to  be  like  that  too,  but  they 
say  he's  changed  so  lately — grown 
quite  stead v  and  settled  down  like. 
But  then  I  s'pose  that's  because  he's 
expectin'  to  be  married." 

"Married! — to  whom?"  for  an 
instant  the  woman  caught  sight  of 
a  pair  of  startled  gray  eyes  in  a 
face  from  which  the  prettv  color 
had  fled. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  they  ain't 
told  you  about  it,  and  you  so  thick 
— or  used  to  be — with  the  family? 
Fve  noticed  that  you  don't  seem  to 
care  for  'em  like  you  did.  Well, 
well,   I   didn't  think  they'd  be  so 
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close  111  out  bed  with  row.  Ycs»  he's 
goin  to  get  married  to  that  stylish 
city  cousin  of  his,  Esther  Murray. 
She*s  been  visitin*  at  their  place  for 
most  a  month  now,  and  she  was 
down  to  their  Uncle  Kent*s  last 
summer  when  he  was  there,  you 
know.  She  isn't  exactly  his  cousin, 
they  tell  me,  only  his  aunt*s  adopted 
daughter.  You've  seen  her,  T 
'spose?*'  the  big  sunbonnet  gave  a 
decidedly  negative  shake, 

"Laws  [  but  she  is  pretty,  with 
her  pink  and  white  face  and  hands 
as  soft  as  a  baby*>^.  My,  but  they 
make  a  handsome  couple!  I  saw 
tliem  last  night" 

"Who  told  you  about  it? — the 
marriage  1  mean,  Mrs.  Roundley?** 
The  woman  listened  eagerly  but 
could  detect  nothing  unusual  in  the 
quiet  voice. 

*'Oh.  I  have  it  from  good  author- 
ity or  I  shouldn't  he  tellin'  it/*  the 
old  gossip  answered  with  some  as- 
perity, as  if  her  veracity  had  been 
questioned.  "It  was  Mr,  Ralph 
himself  who  told  mc.  You  see  one 
da>'  when  I  was  down  there  T  heard 
Miss  Z^Iadge  teasing  her  brother 
about  gettin'  married  in  the  fall,  and 
soon  after  he  passed  out  onto  the 
porch  where  I  was  sittin\  He 
stopped  to  speak  to  me  and  T  made 
bold  to  say  to  him,  *And  so  vou're 
goin'  to  be  married  SfXJn,  are  you, 
Mr.  Ralph?*  He  l(xvked  at  me  kind 
of  queer  for  a  minute,  and  smiled. 
Then  he  lifted  his  hat  from  his  head 
and  said  soft  like,  'Heaven  helping 
me,  I  hope  so/ 

* 'After  that  I  kept  my  ears  open 
and  only  last  week  I  heard  Mrs. 
Fern  ley  and  Madge  talkin'  about 
it, — the  weddin'  you  know.  It*s  to 
be  in  the  city  in  November  and  such 
a  spludge  you  never  heard  of. 
Bridesmaids  and  flowers  and  music. 
I  could  tell  by  what  Madge  said 
that  she's  goin'  to  be  first  brides- 
maid. Such  nonsense,  don't  you 
ihink  ?    Rut  what  surprises  me  most 


is  that  Rajph  Fernley  should  choose 
a  girl  like  that,  who,  1*11  wager  any- 
thing, can't  make  a  batch  of  bread, 
or  cook  a  decent  meal  to  save  her 
life.  And  after  all  the  good  sen- 
sible girls  there  are  around  here 
too,  who'd  have  him  too  quick  for 
the  askinV'  aud  bending  forward  to 
pick  up  her  pan  tlie  speaker  tried 
to  look  into  the  girfs  face. 

**I  think  him  quite  capable  of 
managing  his  own  affairs,  Mrs. 
Round  ley  t  and  perhaps  he  would 
not  thank  us  for  discussing  them. 
And  now  if  you'll  excuse  mc  I 
think  I  shall  go  farther  up;  the 
berries  are  larger  up  there. 

"Pshaw!"  spitefully  muttered  the 
old  woman,  "I  donH  believe  there 
was  ever  much  between  her  and 
Ralph  Fernley,  If  there  hadV 
been  she*d  be  more  cut  up." 

But  Judith  was  **cut  up."  Me- 
chanically she  finished  filling  her 
basket  then  started  slowly  liome- 
ward,  along  the  path  between  the 
Marlowe  and  Fernley  farms  trying 
as  she  went  to  realize  what  this 
would  mean  to  her.  Rousing  her- 
self, she  looked  through  the  hedge 
at  the  fields  on  the  other  side* 

She  had  heard  much  of  the  won- 
derful improvement  Ralph  had 
made  upon  his  fann,  but  was  not 
prepared  to  see  the  old  place  pros- 
perous and  fruitful  as  she  now  be- 
held it*  To  gain  a  better  view  she 
squeezed  quite  through  the  open- 
ing, and  stood  absorbed  in  the  smil- 
ing, beautiful  scene  until  she  was 
aroused  by  a  low,  merry  laugh  close 
behind  her. 

Tn  an  instant  she  had  turned  and 
frantically  pushed  herself  through 
the  hedge.  Safe  on  the  other  side 
she  stood  very  still,  and  peeping  be- 
tween the  thick  foliage  watched 
Ralph  Fernley,  his  sister  Madge, 
and  a  radiant  girl — Miss  Murray, 
she  felt  instinctively — pass. 

Thev  had  evidently  been  down 
to  the  lower  fields  for  the  girls  each 
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carried    a   bunch    of    cat-tails   and 

rnishes.     Over  one  shoulder  Ralph 

[held  a  pitchfork,  and  m  the  other 

hand  Ji^htlv  swung  a  pretty   lace 

parasoL 

With   a   curious   sinking   at   the 
heart  Judith  noted  the  stylish,  dain- 
ty costume,  pretty  white  hands,  and 
tthe  smiling  face  raised  so  archly  to 
fthe  man  beside  hen     Judith  could 
Inot  see  Ralph's  expression  but  she 
[imagined  with  what  admiring,  ten- 
der regard  he  would  answer  that 
look  from  the  girl  he  loved* 

For  a  long  time  after  the  sound 
of  their  voices  had  died  away,  little 
country-bred  Judith  stood  looking 
at  her  brown,  berry-stained  fingers, 
her  simple,  calico  dress ;  then  bend- 
ing over  the  little  brook,  she  gazed 
almost  contemptuously  at  the  face 
reflected  there.  Ralph  Fernley  had 
once  told  her,  it  would  always  be 
the  sweetest  face  on  earth  to  him. 
AjDparently  he  had  forgotten  it  as 
soon  as  a  prettier  one  had  flashed 
across  his  vision. 

That  fall  the  State  fair  took  place 
as  usual.  For  years  the  products 
from  Josiah  Marlowe's  farm  had 
carried  oflF  the  prizes,  and  it  was 
with  confidence  the  old  farmer 
journeyed  city- ward  to  again  enter 
his  exhibits.  That  evening  he  came 
back  with  a  rueful  face. 

"Well  lx>ys,"  he  said  to  his  three 
stalwart  sons,  **we  ain't  on  top  any 
longer.  Somebody  has  got  ahead 
of  us  at  last.  Don't  know  who  it 
IB — couldn't  find  out  today,  but  I 
never  sa%v  prettier  grain  and  tim- 
othy in  my  life.  Same  fellow  s  go- 
ing to  bring  in  a  lot  more  stuff  in 
the  morning.  By  gum,  Vd  like  to 
know  who  it  is !  Can't  be  Abe  Nel- 
son or  Joe  Simpkins  for  they 
couldn't  have  kept  it  so  quiet  like.'* 
"Well  folks,"  he  said  slowly, 
next  afternoon,  "weVe  lost  every- 
thing this  time ;  wheat,  corn,  barley, 
potatoes,  timothy — beat  all  to  pieces> 
and  rU  wager  anything  neither  of 


you  can  guess  who's  done  it,  so  I'll 
tell  you.  It's  our  rascally  neighbor, 
Ralph  Fernley  I  Now,  look  at 
that/'  as  he  caught  the  joyful  gleam 
in  fudith's  eyes.  ''Bless  me,  if  I 
don't  believe  that  girl's  glad  her  old 
father's  got  beat!  But  1  don't  blame 
you,  Judith  girl,  I'm  glad  too.  Told 
the  lad  so,  and  he  gripped  my  hand 
and  said  something  about  it's  mean- 
ing more  to  him  than  I  knew.  His 
mother  and  sister  and  that  citv  cous- 
in was  with  him.  My,  but  she 
did  look  happy  when  she  saw  the 
big  tickets  tacked  up  over  Ralph's 
corner.  Thought  she  was  going  to 
hug  him  once,  right  before  us  all." 

The  following  day  Mr,  Marlowe 
and  his  sons  tried  to  persuade  Ju- 
dith and  her  mother  to  accomoany 
them  to  the  fair  but  Mrs,  Marlow^e 
said.  **fair  or  no  fair  them  peach 
preser\Ts  has  got  to  be  made."  And 
Judith,  glad  of  a  pretext  that  w^ould 
keep  her  from  a  place  where  she 
might  see  Ralph  and  Miss  Murray 
together,  declared  her  intention  of 
staying  at  home  to  help. 

During  morning  hours  she 
worked  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon went  to  the  milkhouse  to 
chum.  Evidently  her  thoughts 
where  not  with  her  surroundings. 
Away  from  her  mother's  watchful 
eyes  the  slim  brown  hands  dropped 
often  into  her  lap ;  the  sweet  face 
took  on  a  tired,  listless  look  unusual 
to  it, 

A  big,  yellow  cat  crept  in  at  the 
open  door.  After  a  moment's  inde- 
cision the  girl  called,  'T  ought  to 
drive  you  out,  Tom— yon  know  I 
ought.  Mother  wouldn't  allow^  you 
in  here  for  a  minute.  Stay  right 
where  you  are,  sir!^ — you  mustn't  do 
that!"  as  her  feline  visitor  showed 
signs  of  advancing  to  wiiere  several 
drops  of  rich,  yellow  cream  had 
splashed  from  the  chitrn  to  the 
smooth  stone  floor.  'T  wonder  of 
what  you  are  thinking,  kitty."  Tom 
had    resumed   his    former   position 
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and  sat  watching  her  every  move- 
ment with  round  eyes.  "Are  you' 
thinking  how  foolish  and  utterly 
wanting  in  pride  I  am  to  be  griev- 
ing for  someone  who  has  for- 
gotten my  existence?  But  I  can- 
not help  it,  indeed  I  cannot!"  and 
the  melancholy  face  was  hidden  for 
an  instant  in  her  arms. 

But  the  next  moment  she  looked 
up  bravely. 

Just  then  a  hand  outside  pushed 
the  drooping  vines  away  from  the 
doorway  and  with  a  little  gasp  of 
surprise  Judith  beheld  the  tall  form 
of  Ralph  Fernley.  Laughing  a  lit- 
tle at  her  look  of  wonderment,  he 
entered. 

"At  work  as  usual,"  he  said,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand.  "Your  mother 
said  I  should 'find  you  out  here." 
Then  softly  "How  good  it  is  to  see 
you  again,  Judith." 

At  the  touch  of  his  fingers,  and 
the  words  the  girl's  cheeks  flushed, 
but  recovering  herself,  she  said 
simply : 

"I  thought  you  were  at  the  fair." 

"So  I  was,"  he  answered,  think- 
ing how  much  prettier  she  had 
grown.  Then  he  laughed  again. 
"But  how  unsociable  you  are,"  with 
a  quick  glance  around  as  if  looking 
for  something.  "Are  you  going  to 
leave  me  standing  here  all  day  ?" 

His  merry,  bantering  mood  was 
infectious,  and  it  was  a  light-heart- 
ed Judith  who  hurried  to  bring  a 
box  from  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  who,  with  mock  ceremony, 
murmured  demurely, 

"I  pray  you,  sit  down.  Pardon 
my  rudeness  but  you  see  I  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  receive  callers  in 
so  humble  a  place."  Then  with  a 
direct,  ingenuous  look,  she  added, 
"You  came  to  see  father,  of  course. 
Didn't  you  see  him  and  the  boys  at 
the  fair?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  them  all,"  his  eyes 
still  lingering  upon  her  face.  "Your 
mother,  too,   in  the  kitchen,  as  I 


came  along."  He  smiled,  divining 
what  she  had  been  about  to  say. 
"But  I  came  to  see  you — you  alone, 
Judith,"  he  added  softly. 

"But,"  she  asked,  "why  do  you 
wish  to  see  me  ?" 

"Why,  Judith?  Do  you  need  to 
ask  that?"  his  fine  face  glowing 
with  feeling.  "Has  there  ever  been 
an  hour  since  I  can  remember, 
when  I  have  not  wanted  to  see  you  ? 
And  lately,  Judith — since  I  came 
home  last  fall — you  will  never 
know  how  hard  it  has  been  to  keep 
away.    You  cannot  imagine — " 

"You  are  quite  right,"  she  broke 
in,  trying  to  speak  indifferently  and 
hating  herself  because  she  could 
not.  "I  cannot  understand  a  friend- 
ship that  holds  itself  aloof  from 
those  whom  it  professes  to  esteem. 
But  then,  what  does  it  matter  after 
all?" 

"Judith,  look  at  me!"  he  com- 
manded, compelling  her  eyes  to 
meet  his.  "Surely  you  knew.  Out 
there  on  Uncle  Kent's  farm,  among 
the  grand  old  mountains  there  came 
to  me  a  realization  of  my  sinfully 
frivolous  life,  and  my  un worthiness 
of  your  regard.  I  resolved  never 
again  to  obtrude  myself  into  your 
presence  until  I  could  do  so  wor- 
thily ;  until  I  could  say  to  you,  Ju- 
dith I  have  now  an  honorable  aim 
in  life;  you  need  no  longer  be 
ashamed,  afraid  to  trust  yourself  to 
my  keeping.  And  Judith,  sweet- 
heart— I  will  leave  it  to  you  whether 
that  day  has  not  come — at  last.  I 
have  worked — see  my  hands — and 
have,  partly  at  least,  brought  the 
old  olace  from  the  ruin  you  feared. 
Judith,  I  am  not  the  idle,  worthless 
drone — and  never  shall  be  again, 
God  helping  me!  What  answer 
have  you  for  me  today,  sweetheart, 
sweetheart  ?" 

Judith  rose  slowly  to  her  feet. 
"Ralph,"  her  voice  was  cold  as  steel, 
"I  have  never  known  you  to  do  a 
mean  thing,  to  intentionally  deceive 
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anyone.  By  what  right  do  you 
say  such  things  to  me,  when  you  are 
to  be  married  to  Esther  Murray 
next  month  ?" 

"Married  next  month! — and  to 
Esther — cousin  Esther!"  he  cried. 
"Judith,  what  mistake  is  this  ?  Have 
you  not  heard  that  she  is  to  be  mar- 
ried in  November  to  a  man  whom 
she  loves  very  dearly,  and  who  loves 
her  with  all  his  heart?  She  has 
been  a  loyal,  steadfast  friend  to  me. 
She  knew  about  you.  I  told  her 
and  she  was  anxious  that  I  should 
win  you.  Who  started  this  fab- 
rication? Surely  you  did  not  be- 
lieve it." 

But  Judith  had  gone  back  to  her 
work;  the  big  dasher  flew  up  and 
down  as  fast  as  her  vigorous,  young 
arms  could  send  it. 

Presently  she  paused  long  enough 
to  say,  "It  could  not  all  have  been 
untrue;  you  told  Mrs.     Roundley 


yourself  that  you  hoped  to  get  mar- 
ried very  soon." 

"Ah!  I  ought  to  have  known  it 
was  she."  With  one  strong  hand  Jie 
stopped,  for  a  time,  further  pro- 
ceedings in  the  dairy  business. 
"Yes,  I  told  her  that,  Judith,  and 
so  I  do,  if  the  only  girl  in  the  world 
will  consent  to  make  me  happy — 
will  you  sweetheart?" 

Judging  by  the  liberties  allowed 
old  Tom  for  the  next  few  minutes, 
Judith's .  answer  must  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  Coming  boldly 
forward  he  caught  up  every  speck 
of  cream  he  could  find  upon  the 
floor,  then  the  long,  red  tongue 
went  up  the  side  of  the  churn,  down 
which  a  tiny  riverlet  had  trickled, 
and  finally  finding  himself  totally 
unmolested,  he  deliberately  stood 
upon  his  hind  legs  and  licked  the 
lid  and  dasher  clean. 


HOME. 

Aqnie  Pike  Greenwood. 

This  is  nqy  l]ome! 

And  \r\  those  accents  charnned 

I  find  a  peace  and  happiness  serene 

That  worldly  strife  qor  care  can  come  betweeq, 

Nor  sad  forebodiqg  tl^at  my  soul  alarmed, 

When  I  F]ad  not  a  honr\e. 

Tl]is  is  my  l^ome! 

Aqd  here  a  place  is  set 

At  table,  and  beside  the  fireside  glow 

For  nqe,  and  so  wherever  I  rr^ay  go, 

Here  waits  a  welcome  t^]at  I  qever  met, 

When  I  l^ad  qot  a  home. 

This  is  nqy  honr\e! 

The  peace-spot  of  tf]e  eartl^; 

Dear  books  to  read,  and  dearer  hearts  to  love; 

Sur^shine  aqd  teqderness  like  tl^at  above! — 

God  pity  t^]Ose  accursed  by  chance  orbirtP], 

Who  have  r|Ot  any  honqe! 


From  Aunt  Ruik 


RUTHIE    AND    HER     PLEASURES. 

**Your  parents  are  right,  Ruthie, 
you  have  been  oat  two  evenings  al- 
ready this  week,  and  you  cannot 
possibly  keep  up  with  your  studies 
unless  you  ^et  a  proper  amount  of 
sleep.  One  e%^ening  a  week,  and 
that  evening  Friday,  is  all  voung 
people  attending  school  can  afford 
to  take  for  amusements. " 

*'Really,  Auntie,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  older  people  are  very  in- 
consistent You  are  always  telling 
us  to  be  loyal  to  our  own,  and  this 
party  is  given  by  the  college  and  the 
students  are  expected  to  patronize 

it." 

"Yes  I  know.Ruthie.  These  ques- 
tions are  often  quite  perplexing. 
But  you  cannot  attend  alJ  the  par- 
ties. The  other  evening  the  Mutual 
gave  one  and,  of  course,  it  was  your 
duty  to  support  your  own  organiza- 
tion; but,  little  girl,  sometimes  un- 
intentionally these  things  conflict,  or 
come  too  close  together  and  some- 
one must  decide  w4iat  shall  be 
done, 

'That  word  loyalty  is  a  great  one, 
Ruthie,  and  suggests  a  great  theme. 
There  are  many  different  directions 
for  our  loyalty.  God  has  given  us 
parents,  and  children  should  first  be 
loyal  to  them.  Then  tf  parents  are 
loyal  to  their  children  they  will  con- 


sider what  is  for  their  best  good  and 
see  that  they  do  it. 

* 'Again,  girls  should  be  loyal  to 
themselves  ^  to  the  wonderful 
liodies  God  has  given  them,  and  not 
break  thein  down  by  excessive  rec- 
reation, becoming  old  before  their 
time,  and  curtailing  their  usefulness 
in  the  earth— to  say  nothing  of  the 
miserable  existence  they  nmst  drag 
out.  Belter  begin  right — girlie,  and 
let  wisdom  dictate  your  course  in 
life." 

'*0,  Auntie,  can *t  you  coax  mama 
to  let  me  go  just  this  once?  All 
my  friends  will  be  there  and  Rachel 
is  just  dying  to  go,  but  her  mama 
says  she  cannot  unless  I  do." 

"I  am  sorry  to  deny  you,  but  I 
caTmot  persuade  your  parents 
against  their  will.  I  love  you  too 
well  for  that,  Ruthie.  And  what  if 
all  your  friends  do  go?  You  are 
not  responsible  for  them.  Learn  to 
judge  for  yourself  and  never  do 
anything  just  because  some  oUe  else 
does  it.  As  for  Rachel,  she  will  be 
better  off  at  home  too.  Very  likely 
her  mother  does  not  want  her  to  go, 
but  is  not  strong  enough  to  tell  her, 
so  shifts  the  burden  on  to  you.  Now 
is  the  time,  while  you  are  forming 
habits  and  laying  a  foundation  for 
your  character  to  practice  saying 
no.     Everybody  admires  a  girl,  or 
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boy  either,  wlio  can  say  no  to  a  fool- 
ish proposition  and  stick  to  it. 

"The  truth  is,  little  girl,  there  are 
so  many  avenues  for  pleasure,  eb* 
pecially  in  the  larger  cities,  that 
youiifif  people  must  say  no  some- 
time if  they  arc  to  get  real  pleasure 
out  of  living.  Pleasure  ceases  to 
be  such  when  indulged  in  too  often ; 
as  one  of  old  said  *she  that  Hveth  in 
pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth/ 

"That  reminds  me,  Ruthie,  the 
other  day  yon  were  talking  about 
joining  a  clulj  that  some  of  your 
classmates  were  organizing.  You 
asked  me  to  think  about  it  and  I 
have  concluded  that  you  had  bet- 
ter not.  If  in  addition  to  school 
and  Mutual  your  parents  i^ermit 
yon  to  go  to  one  i>arty  a  week,  (you 
often  have  callers,  you  know,  and 
little  home  socials  to  attend)  you 
will  have  all  the  amusement  neces- 
sary. You  have  some  housework 
which  you  must  not  neglect  or 
slight.  Every  girl  should  have  her 
allotted  work  at  home,  for  home 
trahiing  is  just  as  important  as  a 
college  education/' 
Jt 

"Auntie!  Auntie!  school  is  out  at 
last  1  and  now  I  intend  to  have  my 
fun.  Only  think  of  the  tmies  I 
shall  have  visiting  friends,  going  on 
picnics,  to  the  canyons,  to  tite  lake. 
Oh,  everywhere  \  no  more  Friday 
night  arrangements  for  me,  but  any 
lime  I  want/' 

**\Vhy,  Rut  hie,  one  might  imagine 
tliat  you  had  been  locked  up  in  a 
dungeon  for  months ! 

''Of  course  you  will  have  a  good 
time.  I  hope,  during  your  vacation. 
But  Ruthie,  dear,  don't  you  think 
just  a  little  of  mama? 

"liow  nice  it  would  be  if  yoti 
said  :  'T  intend  to  help  mama  so  that 
she  can  have  a  little  rest  this  sum- 
mer/ 

**0  girlie,  you  don't  know  how 
much  good  that  would  do  her,  nor 
how    much    ^emiine     pleasure    it 


would  bring  to  you  if  you  try  it. 
And  if  you  would  make  an  effort, 
for  a  few  weeks  to  help  her  get  the 
children's  sewing  done  1  am  sure 
you  would  find  happiness,  and 
pleasures  later,  in  which,  perhaps, 
mania  might  ioin. 

*'And,  Ruthie,  it  would  be  loveiy 
to  have  her  along  sometimes,  don't 
you  think  so?  No  one  loves  you 
just  like  mama  and  she  would  en- 
joy seeing  you  have  a  good  time/' 

*' Yes,  Auntie,  1  like  to  liave  mama 
with  me.  She  is  just  as  jolly  as  the 
girls,  but  some  of  them  think  that 
a  mother's  place  is  at  home.  But 
Auntie,  (you'll  promise  not  to  tell) 
1  think  that  mamas  ought  to  be 
with  us,  especially  when  we  go  to 
the  lake  or  the  canyons,  for  you 
know,  in  a  crowd  somebody  is  sure 
to  say  or  do  something  that  had 
Letter  been  left  undone, 

"1  remember  last  summer  when 
we  went  to  the  canyon,  of  course 
Rachers  mother  went  to  take  care 
of  us,  but  it  wasn't  quite  the  same 
to  me  as  if  my  own  mother  had  been 
there.  And  when  we  stayed  up  too 
late  or  laughed  too  loud  I  couldn't 
help  wondering  what  mama  would 
think  of  me  if  she  knew/' 

'"1  thank  you,  Ruthie,  for  your 
confidence.  Girls  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  eacli  other  thap  older 
ones  know  of  them,  but,  if  they 
would  always  remember  to  do  noth- 
ing that  their  parents  would  not  ap- 
prove of  how  happy  they  would  be. 

"The  children  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  have  very  much  freedom. 
They  have  been  taught  pure  prin- 
ciples and  they  should  try  to  live 
them ;  not  forgetting  that  angels 
are  roimd  about  taking  notes, 
guarding  them  from  danger  and 
warning  them  to  resist  evil, 

*' Young  people  often  do  things 
liecause  they  imagine  someone  is 
noticing  who  will  admire  them  for 
it.  In  other  words,  they  think  they 
are  smart     Let  me  tell  you,  little 
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Ruthie,  that  no  one  admires  a  rude 
or  boisterous  girl* — not  even  the 
young  people  themselves. 

"And  did  you  ever  think  of  it,  lit- 
tle girl  ?  There  is  one  being  whom 
we  call  self,  who  follows  us  closer 
than  a  shadow,  with  whom  we  must 
live  all  the  time  whether  we  want 
to  or  not?  If  we  wish  to  be  happy 
we  must  see  that  this  self  thinks 
pure  thoughts,  does  kind  things  and 
indulges  only  in  wholesome  pleas- 
ures. 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  quite  appre- 
ciate this  now  but  you  will  by  and 
by. 

"This  is  a  pleasure  seeking  age, 
Ruthie.  Even  older  people  have  to 
pull  back  hard  to  avoid  being  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  everlasting  whirl- 
pool of  so-called  pleasures.  Not 
even  the  Sabbath  day  is  exempt ;  in- 
stead of  making  it  a  day  of  peace 
and  rest  and  spiritual  refreshing,  as 
God  intended,  the  world  is  going 
insane — utterly  mad  —  contriving 
new  schemes  for  pleasure.  People 
think  it  is  positively  essential  to 
their  health  to  indulge  in  amuse- 
ments on  the  Sabbath  day.  Truly 
'they  are  lovers  of  pleasure  more 
than  lovers  of  God*  *' 


"There  is  no  harm  in  attending  a 
sacred  concert  on  Sunday  is  there. 
Auntie?  I  have  been  invited  to  go 
to  one  next  Sunday  evening,  after 
meeting.  The  girls  say  the  music  is 
simply  grand." 

"Ruthie,  let  me  ask  you  some- 
thing. Will  this  concert  be  given 
in  a  theater  or  a  church?" 

"Oh,  in  a  theater,  Auntie." 

"Will  it  be  opened  by  prayer?" 

"I  think  not,  Auntie." 

"Will  the  name  of  God  or  any  of 
His  wonderful  works  be  mentioned 
there?" 

"No,  Auntie." 

"Then  you  had  better  stay  away. 
Those  things  may  be  good  for  peo- 
ple who  might  be  doing  worse,  but 
you,  Ruthie,  have  been  taught  to  do 
better  things  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

"There  are  temptations  that  you 
must  resist  with  all  your  strength, 
little  girl,  'much  has  been  given  to 
you  and  much  is  required.'  If  you 
want  to  spend  a  pleasant  evening 
after  meeting,  invite  your  friends  to 
your  home,  relate  inspiring  inci- 
dents, have  good  music  and  try  to 
improve  yourselves,  help  to  make 
home  happy,  and  honor  God." 


RECOGNITION. 


One  said.  "Sweetheart,  my  love  will  be  as  true 
As  sainted  souls  in  watchlnsr  o'er  their  own. 
As  constant  as  the  never-fallinsr  sun" — 
I   yearned   for  love,   yet   I  went  on  alone. 

You  spoke  my  name — my  name  and  nothing  more. 
My  heart  leaped  high  and  cried,  ** 'Tis  he!  'Tis  he!" 
Ah.  love,  no  vow  was  needed,  for  I  knew — 
My  soul   responded  willingly  to  thee. 

— Harold  Goff. 
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A  WEDDING  JOURNEY. 

C.  W.  Parry. 


Nauvoo  in  the  spring  of  1846 
could  be  likened  to  a  hive  of  busy 
bees.  The  beautiful  city,  the  com- 
fortable homes,  all  had  to  be  left  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  an  angry 
mob.  Homes,  furniture,  produce 
must  be  exchanged  for  what  would 
be  the  wisest  to  take  upon  the  jour- 
ney to  the  mountains. 

Robert  C.  Egbert,  a  man  of  about 
twenty-five  years,  was  one  of  the 
busiest.  Yes,  he  was  preparing  to 
go  to  the  mountains  and  more — ^five 
days  before  leaving  the  city  of  Nau- 
voo he  was  married  to  Seviah  Cun- 
ningham, a  young  lady  in  her  sev- 
enteenth year,  who  was  now  to  start 
upon  a  strange  wedding  journey. 
Brother  and  Sister  Egbert,  with 
their  wagon  for  a  coach  and  their 
earthly  goods  piled  high  behind 
them,  were  ready  to  go  to  the  first 
gathering  place,  leaving  friends  and 
relatives  and  many  that  they  held 
dear. 

When  they  reached  the  Missis- 
sippi River  they,  with  a  number  of 
others,  loaded  their  wagons,  oxen, 
cows,  etc.,  upon  a  flat  boat  in  which 
to  cross.  The  boat  had  gone  very 
nearly  across  when  it  struck  a  snag 
and  began  to  fill  with  water.  Seviah 
could  not  swim  and  it  looked  as 
though  they  would  drown  before 
the  rescue  boat,  which  had  been 
sent  from  the  shore,  could  reach 
them.  What  were  they  to  do? 
Young  Robert  told  his  wife  he 
would  wrench  oflf  a  plank  and  they 
could  rest  upon  that,  but  the  rescue 
boat  reached  them  in  time.  The 
other  boat  sank.  The  young  couple 
now  had  to  wait  for  their  things  to 
be  recovered.  Upon  reaching  the 
west  side  of  the  river  they  decided 


to  stay  two  or  three  days  until  some 
of  Brother  Egbert's  people  arrived. 
While  waiting  Robert  was  taken 
very  sick.  They  marched  one  day 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  better 
camping  place  but  at  the  new  camp 
the  water  was  not  fit  to  drink. 
There  was  a  clear  bubbling  spring 
at  a  nearby  house,  and  Seviah,  tak- 
ing her  bucket,  went  to  the  man  of 
the  house,  told  him  her  husband 
was  sick  with  a  fever  and  asked  for 
some  spring  water.  He  refused  to 
give  her  any  and  she  went  back  to 
the  wagon  almost  broken  hearted, 
for  Robert  was  tossing  and  moan- 
ing for  water. 

"If  the  Lord  don't  heal  me  I  will 
die,"  he  told  his  young  wife. 

Poor  motherless  girl,  was  she  not 
in  need  of  comfort? 

"I  can't  spare  you,  I  will  get  you 
some  water  if  I  have  to  steal  it," 
and  again  taking  her  bucket  she 
went  boldly  to  the  spring  and  took 
some  water. 

The  young  man  grew  worse. 
The  elders  administered  to  him  and 
they  who  were  around  thought  him 
dying ;  but  the  strong  faith  of  the 
girl  wife  upheld  him.  At  her  re- 
quest they  administered  to  him 
again,  Seviah  murmuring,  "O 
Lord,  spare  his  life.  I  can  not  let 
him  go." 

The  elders  raised  him  to  a  sitting 
posture  and  promised  him  new  life 
and  that  he  should  live  to  go  to  the 
mountains.  His  countenance 
changed  and  he  gradually  improved 
until  the  next  morning  when  he  was 
able  to  leave  the  wagon  and  make 
a  fire  for  his  wife  to  get  breakfast 
upon. 

With  returning  health   we   next 
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rind  the  young;  people  at  Winter 
Quarters  on  that  memorable  morn- 
ing in  June,  1846,  when  Col.  Allen 
in  behalf  of  the  government  asked 
for  five  hundred  men  to  give  their 
services  to  their  country,  and  that 
noble  company  known  as  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion  was  formed.  Broth- 
er Robert,  always  a  faithful  worker 
and  ready  to  respond  to  duty's  call, 
obeyed  the  counsel  of  President 
Brigham  Young  and  left  his  girl 
bride  when  their  journey  had 
scarcely  begun.  Seviah  was  brave 
and  willing  and  had  these  parting 
words  to  cheer  her : 

**Never  mind  now,  Seviah.  I'll 
promise  you  one  thing,  I'll  come 
back.  I'll  see  you  again."  Samuel 
Egbert,  Robert's  eldest  brother, 
promised  to  do  all  that  he  could  for 
the  young  wife  and  when  the  prop- 
er time  arrived  to  help  her  start  on 
the  journey  again.  For  a  year  and 
a  half  she  worked  cheerfully  spin- 
ning, sewing,  and  doing  anything 
to  which  she  could  turn  her  hands, 
Robert's  parting  words  helping  her, 

"I'll  come  back,  I'll  see  you 
again." 

"Where  was  she  all  this  time? 
Where  a  busy  little  woman  should 
be :  in  Winter  Quarters,  in  Florence 
and  around  in  Missouri  with  her 
father,  always  with  one  object  in 
view — to  be  ready  when  the  "Mor- 
mon Battalion  widows"  were  called 
to  take  their  place  in  the  company 
traveling  westward.  At  last  the 
precious  word  came  and  Seviah  was 
again  a  busy  little  girl. 

"I  can  never  drive  two  yoke  of 
oxen,"  she  said  to  Samuel.  So  the 
heavy  wagon  was  traded  off  and 
coming  back  with  a  lighter  one  she 
found  Samuel  sick  and  unable  to 
help  her.  Never  mind!  Joseph 
Egbert,  a  younger  brother,  was 
only  three  miles  away,  and  what 
was  a  three  mile  horseback  ride  to  a 
determined,  plucky  little  woman. 
Joseph  came  back  with  her  willing 


to  drive  her  little  bunch  of  stock  tc 
the  river  which  was  ten  miles  away. 
She  drove  the  oxen.  Let  us  look 
back  at  the  picture — a  young  girl  of 
eighteen  summers  is  seated  in  a 
loaded  wagon.  Before  her  stretch- 
es a  road  cut  through  thick  trees 
and  underbrush,  just  wide  enough 
for  the  wagon  and  a  footpath  on 
either  side.  The  forest  is  very 
dense.  One  joy,  the  oxen  could  not 
leave  the  road.  The  wagon  is 
packed  with  great  thought  and 
care.  What  have  we  strapped  be- 
hind in  this  large  box?  Look! 
Four  chickens  in  one  side,  and,  yes, 
yes,  a  little  pig  in  the  other,  white 
behind  comes  Joseph  with  the  two 
cows  that  Robert  had  left,  but  now 
there  were  three  calves.  The  twins 
are  making"  one  poor  cow  very 
anxious  and  hard  to  drive. 

Shall  we  try  to  read  Seviah's 
thoup^hts  to  see  why  she  is  lookinr' 
so  downcast  and  sad?  She  had 
said  goodbye  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives and  is  starting  upon  a  new  and 
strange  part  of  her  journey.  Her 
heart  is  full  and  as  she  drives 
through  this  wooded  path  the 
thoughts  chasing  each  other  in 
quick  succession  through  her  mind 
are  these — Where  is  Robert?  (She 
had  had  no  word  from  him.)  Is  he 
well?  Where  was  she  going? 
Would  the  task  she  had  undertaken 
be  too  great  for  her  ?  Starting  from 
her  deep  study  she  looked  up  and 
saw  a  man,  who  looked  as  though 
he  had  come  a  long  way,  standing 
between  her  oxen  and  the  head-gate 
of  her  wagon.  How  did  he  get 
there  ?  It  seemed  almost  an  impos- 
sibility for  him  to  have  come  from 
the  woods.  She  was  startled  to  see 
him. 

"Are  you  Robert  Egbert's  wife?" 
he  asked. 
•    "Yes,  sir." 

"Here  is  a  letter,"  and  he  tossed 
it  into  her  lap  and  passed  back  to 
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the  end  of  the  wagon  and  into  the 
brush  and  trees. 

Joy  indeed,  her  prayers  were  an- 
swered. Robert  was  well  and  safe 
— she  was  to  come  on  and  he  would 
meet  her  half  way.  Everything 
was  bright  now.  The  oxen  were 
not  hard  to  drive,  it  was  only  gee 
and  haw. 

"Did  you  see  that  man?*'  she 
asked  Joseph. 

*'Yes,  I  saw^  a  man  at  the  end  of 
the  wagon.  He  went  off  into  the 
brush.'' 

**Oh,  Joseph,  he  brought  me  a 
letter  irom  Robert."  She  read  the 
letter  to  Joseph  and  later  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  company. 

When  they  had  gone  half  way 
they  were  on  the  lookout  but  could 
hear  no  news  of  Robert.  One  day 
the  slow  teams  were  told  to  move 
forward  while  the  faster  teams  did 
some  blacksmithing.  Seviah,  driv- 
ing slowly  along,  was  talking  about 
her  husband  to  friends  in  the 
wagon  ahead  when  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed, 

**There  is  Robert  now." 

He  came  up  and  shook  hands; 
then  glanced  back  saying, 

"Who  is  behind?  Seems  like  I 
know  those  oxen." 

Seviah  sat  very  still,  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe,  while  he  walked 
towards  her,  looking  first  at  the 
outfit  then  up  at  the  young  girl  seat- 
ed in  the  wagon. 

"Why,  Seviah !  Is  that  you  r  he 
cried. 

"He  knows  his  oxen  but  did  not 
know  his  wife,"  laughed  the  com- 
pany. 

Many  questions  were  asked  and 
in  the  first  hour  the  two  years  of 
separation  were  lived  over  again 
by  the  re-united  pair.  Robert  de- 
nied writing  the  letter. 

"No,  no,  I  did  not  write  the  let- 
ter. I  did  not  know  I  could  meet 
you  half  way.  I  did  not  know  you 
were  on  the  way,  or  that  you  had 


started.  Ten  miles  ahead  they 
could  not  tell  me  anything  of  you 
and  I  had  decided  to  go  back  to 
Winter  Quarters  to  find  you." 

Who  then  had  written  that  let- 
ter? And  who  was  the  man  who 
had  tossed  it  into  her  lap  and  disap- 
peared among  the  trees?  Often 
Seviah  pondered  these  two  ques- 
tions in  her  mind  as  they  journeyed 
Zionward ;  but,  though  she  was  un- 
able to  answer  them,  there  always 
remained  the  fact  of  the  letter  hav- 
ing been  tossed  to  her  and  with  the 
remembrance  there  welled  up  in  her 
heart  a  deep  gratitude  to  God  that 
comfort  had  come  to  her  in  a  time 
of  doubt  and  distress,  and  faith 
been  given  to  travel  on  to  meet  her 
husband. 

Brother  Egbert  tried  to  drive  the 
team  and  give  his  wife  a  rest  but 
the  oxen  were  spoiled,  he  declared, 
and  rather  than  see  them  whipped 
Seviah  begged  to  drive  them  her- 
self. She  had  learned  to  love  her 
humble  team.  They  knew  her 
voice  and  would  go  over  rough  and 
difficult  places  if  her  coaxing  tones 
were  heard.  Brother  Egbert  drove 
a  team  for  his  father  and  our  little 
pioneer  guided  her  oxen  right  into 
the  valley. 

I  hear  someone  askinp-,  how 
about  the  pig,  chickens,  and  calves  ? 
Master  porker  reached  the  valley 
after  some  little  hardship.  First,  he 
was  small  when  put  into  the  box 
but  he  grew  and  grew.  Jolting  was 
good  for  that  pig.  The  partition 
had  to  be  taken  out  and  the  chick- 
ens given  into  the  care  of  Mother 
Egbert.  And  still  the  pig  grew  and 
grew.  His  box  was  knocked  to 
pieces  and  made  into  a  pen.  What 
did  they  do  when  his  pen  was  again 
to  small?  They  made  a  harness 
and  he  was  forced  to  walk  under- 
neath the  wagon.  Poor  pig,  why 
did  you  persist  in  growing?  When 
they  were  coming  through  Echo 
canyon  the  pig  took  sick  and  some 
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wished  to  kill  it  but  Seviah  said  no. 
She  fed  him  chokecherries  and  he 
improved  on  this  odd  fare  and  the 
much  tried  pig  reached  his  jour- 
ney's end.  The  calves  had  to  be 
sold  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trio  as  the  travel  was  too  hard  for 
them.  The  chickens  came  safely 
through  with  Mother  Egbert. 


The  young  people  camped  in  Sis- 
ter Mary  Woodruff's  yard  until 
Robert  built  a  one-room  adobe 
house  with  willow  roof  and  dirt 
floor.  Into  this  they  moved  with 
joyful  hearts.  Their  wedding  jour- 
ney was  ended  and  they  were  happy 
to  have  each  other  in  their  little 
mountain  home. 


AN  "ENGAGEMENT/' 

L.  L.  G.  Richards. 


We  were  playmates,  and  Robbie's  su^- 
grestlons 

Were  always  disputed  by  me; 
We  wanted  each  other  as  comrades. 

But  somehow,  we  couldn't  agree. 

If  he  thousrht  the  weather  deliichtful. 

To  me  It  seemed  dreadfully  dull: 
An  "occasion"  to  me  would  be  "horrid." 

When  he  called  it  most  beautiful. 

If  he  spoke  of  a  dance  or  a  sleisrh  ride, 
I  was  sure  to  be  "dying"  to  skate: 

When   he   thought    to    be    early   most 
proper, 
I  ventured  'twas  best  to  be  late. 

We  were  then    only    schoolmates  and 
playmates. 

Who  oft  on  each  other  would  call: 
And  whenever  Rob  tinted  he  loved  me. 

I  declared  that  he  didn't  at  all. 

Thus  we  passed  from  our  fair,  sunny 
childhood. 
To    the    more    rugged    highway    of 
youth; 
Still  managinp.  somehow,  to  differ. 
I  believe  more  in  Jest  than  in  truth. 

Till  one   morning,  came   Robbie   to  see 
me 
Dress'd  up  like  a  soldier,  in  blue: 
Cap,  trousers,  and  coat  with  brass  but- 
tons. 
Sword,  knapsack  and  bayonet  too. 

"They  are    calling     for    soldiers    now. 
Nellie. 
And  I  have  determined  to  go: 
I  will  fight  to  the  death  but  I'll  con- 
quer. 
I  will  never  submit  to  our  foe!" 


"Oh  Robbie — you  never  will  leave  me!" 
"Yes.    Nell,   it     is    beat    we    should 
part — " 
"No.   no  Rob!"   "Yes  Nellie,   you   hate 
me — " 
"I  love    you     Rob.    with    my    whole 
heart!" 

I  was  staggering,  faint  and  bewUdered. 

And  blinded  with  torturing  fears. 
Till  Robbie's  strong  arms  were  placed 
round  me. 
And — strange  as  the  whole  thing  ap- 
pears— 

For  the  first  time,  he  fervently  kiss'd 
me, 

I  never  had  told  him  he  might. 
But  I  had  then  too  much  to  consider 

To  question  If  that  could  be  right. 

"Goodby!    I  must  go.  Nellie  darling: 
Should  I  stay  you  would  not  be  my 
wife — " 
"I  would,  oh  you  know  I  would  Rob- 
bie! 
You  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  life." 

"You  never  could  honor  me,  Nellie. 

You  never  could  love  and  obey — " 
"I  could,  Rob.  and  will,  now  and  ever. 

You    always   shall    haye    your   own 
way!" 

"I    will   take   home   this   battle   equip- 
ment." 
Laughed     Rob.   "for    its    service    is 
done; 
I  borrowed  It  for  the  'en-^gement.' 
I   have  been   to   the  war.  and   have 
won ! " 


HINTS  ON  HEALTH  AND  ECONOMT   IN 
HOUSEnEEPING. 

Delia  I  Boath. 
FOOD  FOR  SUMMER. 


Thlfi  is  the  Beaton  for  out^door 
recreation  and  should  be  taken  ad- 
irantaf^e  ot  In  some  way,  by  all  ac- 
cording to  their  opportunities.  A 
change  of  some  kind  1b  necessary  to 
renew  the  powers  of  body  and  mind. 
But  rest  and  recreation  are  not  the 
onlv  alda  to  health.  What  to  eat  In 
all  seaaona  and  under  all  conditions 
must  also  claim  our  attention. 

The  smnmer  season  provides  thin^^s 
aulted  to  Its  needa^ — fruits  In  abun- 
dance. These  should  be  used  freely, 
as  they  are  cooling;  and  healthful. 
One  Teuton  they  do  not  ag^ree  with 
some  people  Is  because  they  are  eaten 
with  meat.  It  le  better  to  besrin  the 
day  with  a  breakfast  of  fresh  fruit, 
cereals  of  some  kind,  or  brown  bread 
and  butter,  toast,  g^rlddle  cakes,  milk 
and  eggs  If  desired.  Do  not  weaken 
digestion   wJth  warm  drinks. 

A  moderate  use  of  lee  cream  as  a 
dessert  for  dinner  ts  preferable  to 
fruit  with  cooked  vegetables  and  meat. 

Fruit  may  be  used  for  lunch  or  sup- 
per according  to  the  tithe  arranged  for 
dinner.  A  supper  of  bread  and  milk 
with  a  Hpe  appJe  or  pear  sliced  In  it. 
or  bread,  butter,  lettuce,  onions  or 
cress,  also  ripe  fruit  eaten  with  bread 
and  butter,  is  soothing  to  nervous  peo- 
ple and  almost  sure  to   produce  sleep. 

There  need  not  be  very  many  cooked 
diahes  in  warm  weather.  Avoid  heat- 
ing yourself  and  your  house  as  much 
as  possible.  When  a  tire  Is  necessary 
make  a  good  Are  at  first  to  start  thlnics 
cooking:  and  when  the^  are  boiling,  a 
very  little  will  keep  them  so.  When 
they  have  reached  the  boiling  point 
they  will  not  cook  any  faster  by  con- 
stantly putting  In  fuel.  A  cook  stove 
or  range  should  never  be  red  hot.  If 
It  is,  the  food  will  frequently  be 
burned,  the  cooking  utensUs  spoiled, 
the  stove  wiJl  not  last  so  long,  besides 
wmvtJng^  coal  and  energy.  When 
foods  that  burn  easily,  such  as  mush, 
rice,  beans,  ett\,  begin  to  boil,  they 
should  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  or  have  an  extra  cover  put  under 
them  if  the  fire  is  hot.  Many  cooks 
iack   BkllJ   fn    the    manaKem^nt    of   the 

nount  of  heat  necessary  to  cook  a 
Tlheal.  Where  there  l.<?  no  hot  water 
tank  attached  to  the  stove  a  five  gat- 
ton  can  may  be  filled  with  water  and 
if  covered  when  heated  will  remain  hot 
for  a  long  time  after  the  fire  is  out. 


Salad  Dressing  That  Wtll  Keep. 


1   cup  vinegar. 

^   cup  sugar. 

Put  together  and  bring  to  a  boll; 
add  three  well  beaten  eggs  and  stir 
briskly  to  prevent  egg  from  curdling; 
simmer  alowly  until  thick;  remove 
from  fire  and  add  one  teaspoon  each  of 
salt  and  mustard  and  a  pinch  of  red 
pepper;  put  into  Jelly  glasses  and 
cover  until  ready  to  use,  then  add  the 
same  amount  of  whipped  cream.  Two 
lemons  and  enough  hot  water  to  make 
a  teacupful,  may  be  used  instead  of 
vinegar. 


Egg  Toast* 


Put  1  pint  of  milk  lata  a  cup:  set  In 
hot  water:  add  two  beaten  eggs  and 
a  pinch  of  salt;  let  cook  until  thick. 
Place  a  slice  of  toast  on  a  saucer  and 
cover  with  the  custard- 


Potato  Salad. 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  Into  small 
squares;  chop  an  onion  very  fine  and 
sprinkle  among  potatoes;  add  a  little 
i?alt;  cover  with  the  salad  dressing 
given  above.  Garnish  the  top  with 
sliced  cucumbers  that  have  been  in 
vinegar  a  few  minutes  and  lay  leaves 
of  parsley  around  the  dish.  All  kinds 
of  salads  may  be  made  with  same 
kind  of  dressing. 


|c«  Cream. 

Put  2  quarts  of  milk  and  two  cups 
of  sugar  together  and  bring  to  boiling 
point  (If  sugar  is  added  to  milk  when 
placed  on  the  stove  the  milk  will  boll 
without  scorching.)  Take  %  eggs  (4 
will  do)  and  three  table  spoons  flour; 
beat  eggs  and  Hour  together:  add 
three  table  spoons  of  warm  milk  and 
flitir  into  the  boiling  milk;  cook  slight- 
ly, and  pour  Into  the  freeier;  add  1 
quart  of  cream  and  season  to  taste. 
This  will  make  1  gal.  when  frozen. 
Use  four  measures  of  ice  to  one  of 
i&lt 
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IVest    and  Recreation. 

The  human  being  is  so  constitut- 
ed as  to  require  change  and  recrea- 
tion. God  recognizes  the  necessity 
else  why  should  He  have  ordained 
feasts  and  festivals  to  mingle  with 
the  fasts.  Sabbaths  to  give  change 
and  rest  from  the  toil  incident  to 
life?  True  some  people  appear  to 
go  on  for  years  and  years,  work- 
ing, working,  working!  But  it 
will  be  found  that  they  have 
either  learned  the  art  of  suc- 
cessfully mingling  pleasure  with 
work,  or  are.  sooner  or  later,  called 
to  a  sudden  halt  by  that  nature 
which  they  have  imposed  upon. 

This  brings  me  to  an 
Individual  important  theme— the 
Need.  necessity  for  each  indi- 

vidual mastering  his 
circumstances.     You   say   we  may 


not  do  that,  that  God  gives  us  our 
environment.  I  believe  that,  and 
also  that  He  gives  us  what  we  most 
truly  need.  But  He  does  not  in- 
tend us  to  sit  idly  down  because  we 
are  in  the  depths  and  expect  Him  to 
lift  us  out.  The  battles  we  engage 
in  furnish  the  most  necessary  de- 
velopment for  our  souls.  And  he 
who  achieves  most  in  life  is  he  who 
has  most  successfully  met  and  con- 
trolled the  emergencies  he  has  en- 
countered. When  we  have  done 
our  best,  we  may  then  reasonably 
expect  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
over-rule  all  for  good.  But  I  some- 
times think  we  give  Him  too  much 
over-ruling  to  do.  For  instance  we 
have  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  Some 
of  us  are  very  strict  about  the  eat- 
ing of  meat  and  the  drinking  of  hot 
drinks.  That  is  all  right.  But 
very  often  these  same  people  go  on 
over-taxing  brain  and  body  until 
they  wear  out  both,  and  then  either 
fill  an  invalid's  chair  or  an  early 
grave.  There,  dear  reader,  Fm  not 
going  to  scold.  Fve  had  my  own 
lessons  to  learn,  and  whether  or  not 
they  are  mastered  yet  I  can  not  say. 
But  this  much  I  know,  with  God's 
help  they  shall  be ! 

Work  is  a  blessing.  The 
Change  fuller  the  days  the  more 

rapidly  they  speed. 
And,  loo,  a  busy  day  is  less  likely 
to  be  burdened  by  thoughts  of  per- 
sonal discomfort  and  trouble.  So 
you  see  I  believe  in  work.  But  I 
also  believe  in  change,  and  that 
summer  is  the  time  when  there  is 
generally  the  greatest  need  for  it. 
T  believe  the  best  tonic  for  tired 
brain  and  nerves  is  fresh  air,  sun- 
shine and  contact  with  nature. 
Most  of  us  have  too  much  of  con- 
tact with  men, — with  man-made  life 
and  its  conventionalities.  A  few 
have  found  with  Byron  that. 

There   Is   a    pleasure    In    the    pathless 

woods, 
There      Is    a     rapture    on    the    lonely 

shore, 
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There  Is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea*  and  music  In  Its  roar: 
I    love    not    man    the    leas    but    nature 

more, 
FYom  these  our  Interviews.  In  which  I 

Hteal 
FYom  al]  I  may  be.  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  can  not 

ail  conceal. 

They  will  readily  a^ree  that  the 
best  investment  is  a  good  vacation, 
even  though  a  brief  one,  where  a 
complete  change  may  be  found.  In 
order  to  get  this  it  is  not  necessary 
to  spend  a  vast  sum  of  money. 

One  woman  troubled 
lacxpfiisive  ^j^j^  indigestion  was  or- 
Trin  dered  by  her  physician 

to  take  a  six  weeks'  trip 
into  the  country.  She  and  an 
agreeable  companion  started  out  in 
a  buggy.  They  traveled  either  in 
the  early  morning  or  cool  of  the 
evenings  staying  sometimes  at  the 
village  hotel,  sometimes  at  farm 
houses.  She  came  home  at  the  end 
of  that  time  entirely  cured.  And 
when  asked  what  food  she  had  eat- 
en, she  answered  the  ordinary  fare 
at  the  farm  houses,  which,  in  her 
experience,  had  consisted  mostly  of 
green  apple  pie  and  cream.  And  if 
the  dyspeptic  is  not  willing  to  agree 
that  the  foo<J  combination  is  good 
he  must  give  all  the  more  credit  to 
the  fresh  air. 

Trips  to  the  canyons 
*^°*  are  alw*ays  a  source  of 

CaayoQ.         delight.    Of  course  they 

must  be  properly  con- 
ducted, should  never  be  even  con- 
sidered without  a  chaperone.  For 
those  who  do  not  like  camping  out, 
there  are  numerous  little  canyon  re- 
sorts where  there  are  cottages  or 
tents  for  rent*  or  w^herc  board  may 
be  prcKTured  at  small  cost.  Most 
of  us  are  not  able  to  travel  in  for- 
eign lands.  And  some  of  us  never 
attempt  to  see  what  we  might  at 
home.  Instead  we  sit  atid  mourn 
because  we  may  not  visit  Lonr^dU 
and  Paris,  Italy  and  the  Alps.     Do 


you  know,  my  girl,  that  we  have 
mountains  right  here  around  us  as 
glorious  as  any  in  Switzerland? 
Different  ?  Yes.  There  the  cottages 
are  built  even  to  the  summits  an'1 
vineyards  cover  the  mountain  sides. 
But  ours  are  none  the  less  grand* 
You  have  heard  of  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  Scottish  Highlands: 
I  am  told  by  people  who  have  visit- 
ed both  that  some  of  onr  own  rug* 
ged  ranges  and  mountain  lakes 
rival  them.  Wealthy  people  travel 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  view 
the  sublimity  of  Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, w^hile  we,  right  at  their  very 
doors  never  think  of  visiting  thctn. 
It  costs  money,  you  say?  Yes,  but 
not  as  much  as  you  might  think. 
One  crowd  (twelve  in  number) 
made  the  trip  from  Salt  Lake  City 
for  a  trifle  less  than  $50  each.  They 
went  by  train  to  a  point  near  Yel- 
lowstone. There  they  hired  teams 
and  a  guide,  bought  provisions  and 
proceeded  by  wagon.  They  divid- 
ed their  company  into  three  shifts; 
number  one  did  the  cooking  the 
first  day.  Number  two  pitched 
tents  and  made  beds ;  number  three 
rested.  The  next  dav  shift  number 
two  did  the  cooking,  number  three 
the  other  w^ork,  and  number  one 
rested.  Thus  the  work  was  not 
burdensome  to  any* 

But  while  the  cost  of 
these  trips  may  be  very 
reasonable  they  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  many. 
For  some  it  is  not  only  the  actual 
money  expended  but  also  the  toss 
of  wages  w^hile  on  tlie  vacation,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  home  which 
must  be  kept  up  as  ustial.  Never 
mind»  little  girl,  there  are  things 
you  can  do.  Look  around  and  find 
them. 

We  who  li%^e  "in  the  tops  of  the 
mountains'*  are  wonderfully  blessed 
in  having  cool,  pleasant  nights.  It 
rarely  happens,  even  in  the  larger 
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cities,  that  they  are  uncomfortably 
warm.  So  the  hot  days  of  July  and 
August  are  made  endurable  by 
thoughts  of  the  delightful  evening 
ahead,  and,  too,  a  glimpse  of  the 
surrounding  snow-capped  peaks  is 
of  itself  refreshing. 

One  practical  woman  who  sees 
the  necessity  for  change,  suggests 
pitching  a  tent  in  an  orchard  or 
some  nearby  canyon  and  living  in 
it  for  a  while.  Then  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  city  can  go  back 
and  forth  morning  and  evening. 

But  all  people  do  not  like  camp- 
ing out,  especially  where  there  are 
little  children.  To  them  comes 
the  time-worn  suggestion  to  simpli- 
fy life  as  much  as  possible.  How? 
By  not  worrying;  by  wearing  sim- 
ple clothing  that  is  easily  laun- 
dered; by  living  on  fruits,  cereals, 
nuts,  eggs,  milk,  honey  or  other 
easily  prepared  foods;  by  shutting 
up  rooms  not  really  needed,  and 
living  as  in  a  rented  cottage  by  the 
sea  shore.  There  we  do  with  as 
little  as  possible;  at  home  we  have 
as  much  as  possible ;  there  we  wear 
the  simplest  clothing  and  live  out 
of  doors. 

One  day  when  nearly  exhausted 
with  the  heat,  I  entered  the  home 
of  an  acquaintance.  It  was  so  cool 
that  I  involuntarily  exclaimed 
aloud.  She  said  that  the  secret  of 
her  cool  house  was  learned  from  a 
woman  who  had  lived  in  a  very 
warm  climate.  There  the  heat  v/as 
so  intense  that  the  people  had 
learned  to  throw  all  windows  and 
doors  wide  open  at  night.  They 
did  their  work  in  the  cool  hours, 
closing  all  windows,  doors  and 
blinds  at  sunrise,  and  were  ready  to 
rest  in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the 
house  which  had  been  literally 
packed  with  cool,  fresh  air.  Bui 
you  must  have  fresh  air;  don't 
think  anyone  can  thrive  long  with- 
out it. 

An  upper  porch  is  a  most  excel- 


lent place  to  possess.  One  family 
of  my  acquaintance  sleeps  there  the 
entire  spring,  summer  and  fall. 
And  one  girl  who  is  not  ovci 
strong,  and  who  doesn't  possess 
such  a  porch,  sleeps  on  the  lower 
one  with  the  family  watch  d  t?  on 
the  floor  by  her  cot.  People  with 
bronchial  trouble  or  even  tubercu- 
losis are  getting  well  with  this  out- 
door tonic. 

A  number  of  girls  who  spend 
their  days  in  offices,  have 
planned  together  to  get  as 
much  change  as  possible  this  sum- 
mer. They  can  not  spend  much 
money  and  they  have  home  ties. 
too.  So  they  will  try  to  get  pleas- 
ure out  of  work  both  in  the  office 
and  at  home,  and  then  twice  a  week 
they  have  an  evening  together.  One 
time  they  take  some  sandwiches 
and  fruit  and  go  for  a  long  buggy- 
ride,  in  the  early  evening;  again 
with  some  of  their  mothers  they 
take  the  longest  trolly-ride  into  the 
country,  and,  returning,  are  ready 
for  bed  at  ten  o'clock;  sometimes 
an  evening  is  spent  together  in  cool, 
loose  clothing  with  pleasant  conver- 
sation or  an  interesting  story  and 
lemonade ;  or  if  the  house  is  in  the 
suburbs  they  walk  in  the  coo' 
meadows  and  listen  to  the  sonj^s  of 
the  birds.  And  here  let  me  say  that 
the  tired  brain  needs  relaxation  be- 
fore sleep  is  attempted.  The  read- 
ing of  light  but  good  literature  is 
excellent  for  this,  and  sleep  may 
often  be  induced  by  drinking  a 
glass  of  milk  and  eating  a  slice  of 
bread  and  butter  just  before  retir- 
ing. 

And  now  o  happy  summer  to  v..ii 
all  and  "God  bless  us  everv  one." 


Better  to  seek  In  fields  for  health  un- 

bought 
Than   fee   the   doctor   for   a   nauseous 

draught. 
The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend; 
God  never  made  His  work  for  man  to 

mend.  — ^Dryden. 
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WHEN  THE  SUMMER  RAIN  COMES  DOWN. 

Emily  Calhoun  Clowes. 

They  may  revel  in  the  hay  loft. 

When  the  summer  rain  comes  down, 
Or  the  canvas-covered  wagon — 

High  and  dry  and  miles  from  town; 
Or  on  broad  vine-screened  veranda. 

They  may  smile  at  skies  that  frown, — 
But  of  all  the  snug  recesses. 
Where  clouas  weep  in  soft  excesses. 
Is  the  tent  among  the  m^nmtains 

When  the  summer  rain  comes  down. 

Canyon  stream  and  tovfring  pine-top — 

When  the  summer   rain  comes  down — 
Give  back  echoes  of  your  rapture 

In  your  mountain  nook  unknown; 
Yielding  to  the  rain's  soft  pressure, 

Pine  cones  tumble  crisp  and  brown; 
Needles  quick  -fill  up  the  clearing; 
And  the  last  snows  disappearing 
Steal  away  in  tiny  rivers 

When    the    summer  rain  comes  down. 

Best  of  all  is  in  the  night-time, 

When    the   summer  rain  comes  down; 
Lightning-flash  the  tent  illumines; 

Thunder  booms  o'er  fnountain  crown; 
Then  a  patter  sweet  as  music 

Every  other  sound  doth  drown. 

Snug  you  lie  while  skies  are  weeping, 
Lulled  at  length  to  gentle  sleeping — 
In  your  tent  among  the  mountains 

When    the    summer  rain  comes  down. 


SERMON  or  PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  T.  SMITH 

At  conclusion  of  testimony  bearing  by  the  audience  generally.   Mutual   Improvement  As- 
sociation Conference,  Assembly  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sunday,  June  10,  1906. 


We  have  borne  our  testimony, 
those  who  have  spoken,  of  the  di- 
vinity of  the  mission  of  the  Pro- 
phet Joseph  Smith  and  the  right- 
eousness of  his  calling  and  life.  We 
have  borne  testimony  of  the  lawful 
succession  of  Presidents  Brigham 
Young,  John  Taylor,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  and  Lorenzo  Snow,  to 
the  divine  calling  and  mission  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  We 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  hon- 
esty, virtue,  faith,  integrity,  and 
uprightness  of  these  men.  And  why 
have  we  made  this  a  special  matter  ? 
It  is  because  these  men  have  been 
the  targets  of  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  from  the  beginning.  Christ 
was  made  a  target  by  the  Sad- 
ducees,  the  Pharisees  and  hypocrites 
of  His  day.  and  nothing  in  their 
thought  or  mind  was  too  vile  or 
abominable  to  say  of  Him.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  what  they 
could  say  against  Him.  with  all  the 
malignity  that  they  felt  in  their 
hearts,  until  they  crucified  Him. 
And  in  order  that  He  might  be 
crucified  and  they  might  sat- 
isfy their  groundless  hatred 
toward  Him.  who  was  without 
sin,  who  was  perfect,  who  was  sent 
of  God  to  redeem  the  world,  and 
who  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
would  give  His  life  for  it,  they  cried 
out,  "Let  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on 
our  children ;  release  unto  us  Ba- 
rabbas,   the   murderer,   but   crucify 


Jesus."  And  Jesus,  the  sinless, 
the  spotless  in  the  world,  while  in 
the  verv'  agony  of  death,  upon  the 
cross,  was  so  filled  with  sorrow  for 
the  wickedness  of  the  people  that 
put  Him  to  death,  that  He  cried 
out,  'Tather,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

This  has  been  the  wicked  spirit 
that  has  followed  and  condemned 
without  cause  Joseph  Smith  and  his 
successors  to  the  present  moment. 
It  has  never  ceased ;  it  will  not  cease 
while  Satan  reigns  and  wickedness 
prevails  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And 
so  we  bear  testimony  to  the  divinity 
of  the  mission  of  these  men.  We 
declare  they  were  good  men.  We 
knew  them.  We  have  been  intimate 
with  them.  We  have  seen  them, 
heard  them,  and  lived  with  them, 
and  we  know  whereof  we  speak 
when  we  say  they  were  as  sinless 
and  as  pure  men  as  ever  graced 
the  footstool  of  God,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  or  power  to  judge. 
And  yet  the  world  say  they  were 
wicked,  away  wuth  them,  let  them 
be  ''crucified,"  let  them  be  de- 
stroyed, and  let  the  people  that  fol- 
low them  be  destroyed.  They  say 
this  people  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
nation,  when  the  fact  is  there  is  no 
community  in  the  earth,  go  where 
you  will,  that  lives  so  near  to  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  as  do  the 
Latter-day  Saints;  and  they  do  it 
because  they  have  received  Christ's 
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gospel,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
their  hearts,  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  which  is  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. They  do  it,  because  they  are 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
file-leaders.  They  do  it  because 
they  have  received  a  testimony  in 
their  hearts  that  God  has  revealed 
His  truth  through  them  to  the 
world.  They  do  it,  because  they 
love  the  truth,  they  love  virtue,  they 
love  honor,  they  love  integrity  to 
that  which  is  good.  They  love  and 
have  charity  for  each  other.  The 
children  love  their  parents,  the  par- 
ents love  their  children,  and  the 
parents  are  solicitous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children,  are  praying 
for  them,  and  beseeching  God  that 
their  children  may  walk  in  paths  of 
righteousness,  that  they  may  be 
kept  pure,  sinless  and  spotless  from 
the  world.  The  fathers  and  the 
'mothers,  with  their  hearts  full  of 
yearning,  full  of  affection  for  their 
children,  pray  to  God,  morning, 
noon  and  night.  Almost  every  mo- 
ment of  their  lives  the  spirit  of 
prayer  is  in  their  souls,  ascending 
unto  God,  praying  "Oh  God,  bless 
our  children;  help  us  to  keep  them 
in  the  right  path ;  to  keep  them 
from  sin ;  from  trasgressing  Thy 
laws:  to  keep  them  pure  and  holy 
unto  Thee;  to  keep  them  from  the 
vices  and  evils  of  the  world,  from 
every  contaminating  influence, 
from  every  power  that  would  sway 
them  from  their  duty  as  the  children 
of  Thy  servants  and  handmaids, 
who  have  made  sacrifice  with  Thee, 
for  them,  in  the  covenant  of  Thy 
Son." 

Do  I  wonder  that  these  good 
boys  rise  up  here  and  testify  to  us 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  in 
their  hearts?  And  O,  it  fills  my 
soul  with  joy  and  satisfaction.  It 
brings  up  the  tears  into  my  eyes, 
fills  my  soul  with  love,  when  I  see 
these  boys  and  girls,  noble  sons 
and  noble  daughters  of  Zion,  arise 


and  testify,  "We  will  stand  by  you 
for  the  truth's  sake;  we  will  not 
desert  you ;  we  are  one  with  you ; 
we  have  faith  in  your  integrity ; 
we  will  honor  and  not  de- 
part from  you,  but  will  folow 
your  footsteps  and  keep  the  coun- 
sels and  emulate  the  examples  that 
you  set  for  us."  Thank  God  for 
these  boys  and  girls.  O  God,  bless 
them! 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing 
in  the  world  that  would  depress  me 
so  much,  or  grieve  my  soul  so 
deeply,  or  wound  by  spirit  so  nearly 
beyond  healing,  as  to  see  my  chil- 
dren turn  away  from  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  for  I  know  that  it 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  all  that  will  obey  it  and  follow  its 
precepts.  Excuse  my  weakness.  It 
is  not  altogether  weakness,  either, 
that  brings  tears  to  my  eyes.  I 
feel  that  it  is  in  part  because  of  the 
earnestness  of  my  pleadings,  the 
strength  of  my  faith,  the  fervor  of 
my  affection  for  these  children  of 
honest,  good  fathers  and  mothers 
and  goocl  Latter-day  Saints;  my 
love  for  these  noble  children,  some 
of  whose  fathers  and  mothers  are 
not  always  altogether  as  faithful  or 
thoughtful  as  they  should  be,  stand- 
ing up  for  the,  truth  and  magnifying 
their  calling.  I  thank  God  for  it, 
for  I  know  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  safe  under  their  inspiration,  un- 
der their  assistance,  their  adherence 
to  it,  their  love  for  it,  their  honor, 
and  the  efforts  they  will  put  forth 
to  maintain  it  in  purity  in  the  earth. 

We  speak  of  the  Savior,  of  Je- 
sus, the  Son  of  God.  We  feel  safe 
and  solid  in  Him,  that  our  feet  have 
rested  on  the  very  foundation  of 
eternal  truth,  when  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  in  our  hearts. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  brethren  and 
sisters,  that  if  there  is  a  man  in  all 
the  world  that  has  received  more 
deeply  and  more  keenly  in  his  soul 
the  love  of  Christ  than  I  have,  I 
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would  love  to  see  him.  I  would  love 
to  be  associated  with  such  a  man. 
Christ  is,  indeed,  the  Savior  of  my 
soul,  the  Savior  of  mankind.  He 
has  sacrificed  His  life  for  us  that 
we  might  be  saved ;  He  has  broken 
the  bands  of  death,  and  has  bid 
defiance  to  the  grave,  and  bids  us 
follow  Him.  He  has  come  forth 
from  death  unto  life  again.  He 
has  declared  Himself  to  be  the  way 
of  salvation,  the  light  and  the  life 
of  the  world,  and  I  believe  it  with 
all  my  heart.  I  not  only  believe  it, 
but  as  I  know  that  the  sun  shines, 
so  I  know  that  belief  in  Him  in- 
spires to  good  and  not  to  evil;  and 
as  I  know  that  His  spirit  prompts 
to  purity  of  life,  to  honor,  to  up- 
rightness, to  honesty  and  to  right- 
eousness, and  not  to  evil,  so  I  know 
by  all  the  proofs  that  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  grasp  that  Jesus  is  the 
Chirst,  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
the  Savior  of  mankind. 

Yet  with  all  this,  with  this  assur- 
ance in  my  heart,  with  this  knowl- 
edge that  I  have  received,  if  I  stop 
there  what  goodwill  it  do  me?  Of 
what  good  will  this  knowledge 
be  to  me?  What  will  this  knowl- 
edge alone  avail  ?  It  will  avail  this, 
that  having  received  that  testimony 
in  my  heart,  having  received  in  my 
soul  the  witness  of  the*  Spirit  of  the 
living  God,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
and  I  stop  there  and  go  no  further, 
that  very  witness  in  my  soul  will 
add  to  my  eternal  damnation.  Why? 
Because  it  is  not  only  our  duty  to 
know  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  but  to 
keep  the  influence  of  His  spirit  in 
our  souls.  It  is  not  only  necessary 
to  have  His  testimony  in  our  hearts 
but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  do 
the  things  that  He  has  commanded, 
and  the  works  of  righteousness 
that  He  did,  in  order  that  we  may 
attain  to  the  exaltation  that  is  in 
store  for  His  children  who  do  as 
well   as  bdievc.     And  those  that 


stop  short  of  this  will     most     as- 
suredly fail. 

"Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,    but    he    that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  fjither,  which 
is  in  heaven."       The    Savior  said : 
"Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day. 
Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied 
in  thy  name  ?    And  in  thy  name  cast 
out  devils?    And  in  thy  name  done 
many  wonderful  works  ?    And  then 
will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never 
knew  you :  depart  from  me,  ye  that 
work   iniquity."     And  why?     Be- 
cause you  professed  to  love  me  with 
your  lips,  you  professed  to  receive 
me  with  your  mouths  or  with  your 
words,  but  you  did  not  the  things 
that  I  commanded  you  to  do;  you 
did  not  repent  of  your  sins,  you  did 
not  love  God  with  all  your  heart, 
mind   and   strength,   you   failed   to 
love    your   neighbor    as    yourself,  • 
you  failed    to   be   baptized  by  one 
having   authority    to    baptize    for 
the    remission    of    sins ;  you  failed 
to  receive  the    gift    of    the   Holy 
Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands ; 
you    failed    to   identify   yourselves 
with  my  people;  you  did  not  come 
unto  my  fold;     you  are  not  num- 
bered with  my  chosen  ones,  and  I 
do  not  know  you.  depart  from  me, 
ye  that  work  iniquity.  "To  know  to 
do  good  and  not  do  it  is  sin."  (James 
4:17.)     This  will  be  the  case  with 
those  who  simply  believe.     Believ- 
ing, why  don't  you  do  the  things 
that  He  requires?    "Everyone  that 
heareth  those  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth   them   not,   shall  be   likened 
unto  a  foolish  man  which  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand,  and  the  rain 
descended  and  the  floods  came  and 
the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
house,  and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the 
fall  of  it,"  for  it  was  built  upon  the 
sand. 

But  "Whosoever    heareth    these 
sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them,  I 
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will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man 
which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock, 
and  when  the  rain  descended  and  the 
floods  came  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
beat  upon  that  house  it  fell  not,  for 
it  was  founded  upon  a  rock."  Why  ? 
Because  he  did  the  things  that  the 
Lord  required.  That  is  the  religion 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  That  is 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  My 
boys  and  girls,  my  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, it  will  not  do  for  us  to  be  con- 
tent and  satisfied  with  the  mere 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  right. 
Knowing  that  which  is  right,  we 
must  go  to  and  do  the  right  thing, 
whatever  it  may  be,  whatever  He 
requires  of  us.  If  we  know  the 
right,  if  we  know  the  truth,  we  must 
abide  by  the  right  and  in  the  truth, 
and  we  must  do  the  right  thing  al- 
ways, under  all  circumstances, 
and  we  must  never  yield  to  the 
tempter  or  deviate  from  the  right 
way,  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
that  leads  back  into  the  presence  of 
God. 

We  believe  in  God,  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the 
father  of  our  spirits.  We  believe  in 
Him  without  reserve;  we  accept 
Him  in  our  hearts,  in  our  religious 
faith,  in  our  very  being.  We  know 
that  He  loved  us,  and  we  accept 
Him  as  the  father  of  our  spirits  and 
the  father  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ.  We  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  in  His  divine  sav- 
ing mission  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
redemption,  the  marvelous,  glorious 
redemption  that  He  has  wrought  for 
the  salvation  of  the  children  of  men. 
We  believe  in  Him  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  foundation  of  our  faith. 
He  is  the  foundation  and  chief 
corner  stone  of  our  religion.  We 
are  His  by  adoption,  by  being  buried 
with  Christ  in  baptism,  by  being 
bom  of  the  water  and  the  spirit 
anew  into  the  world,  through  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 


and  we  are  thereby  God's  children, 
heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Jesus  Christ,  through  our  adoption 
and  faith. 

This  is  the  thing  I  want  the  youth 
of  Zion  to  bear  in  mind.  It  will 
not  do  for  you  to  assume  that  you 
are  Latter-day  Saints,  while 
in  your  practice,  in  your 
course       of       life,  in        your 

deeds  or  acts,  you  are  imitating  or 
aping  the  infidel,  the  atheist,  the 
unbeliever  in  God  and  in  the  divine 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  will 
not  do.  The  devil  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  you,  he  will  mislead  you, 
and  destroy  you  if  you  do  not  re- 
pent of  deeds  or  acts  that  are  not  in 
harmony  or  are  inconsistent  with 
the  gospel  that  you  have  received. 
Virtue  is  required  at  your  hands. 
Charity  toward  all  and  the  love  of 
God  are  demanded  of  you  in  the 
Sfospel  of  Christ.  The  love  of  your 
fellowmen,  the  spirit  of  forgiveness, 
and  mercy  for  your  fellow  beings 
is  required  of  you,  as  was  exem- 
plified in  the  prayer  of  the  Savoir 
upon  the  cross — "O,  Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  So  let  us  think  of  our 
enemies,  so  let  us  pray  for  them, 
that  they  may  not  be  entirely  lost, 
but  that  His  saving  grace  and  the 
saving  power  of  the  gospel  of  Je- 
sus may  yet  be  extended  unto  them, 
that  their  hearts  may  be  touched, 
that  they  may  repent  of  their  sins 
and  make  restitution  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  the  wrongs  they  have  done, 
and  come  to  obedience  and  be 
cleansed  from  their  sins,  by  repent- 
ance and  baptism  for  the  remission 
of  their  sins,  by  one  having  author- 
ity to  administer  that  holy  ordin- 
ance. 

We  love  all  men.  We  have  noth- 
ing against  mankind,  and  will  never 
oppose  them  so  long  as  they  will 
leave  us  alone.  We  do  not  make 
war  upon  the  tenets  of  others ;  we 
do    not     make     war     upon     their 
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churches,  nor  upon  their  religious 
beliefs.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  do 
it,  and  it  is  not  any  part  of  our  mis- 
sion to  do  so.  Let  them  worship 
how  or  what  or  where  they  please, 
it  matters  not.  Our  duty  is  simply 
to  ^o  straight  ahead,  do  our  duty, 
preach  the  gospel  by  example  as 
well  as  by  precept,  and  let  our  light 
so  shine  upon  their  understanding 
that  they  can  see  the  light  as  God 
sees  it.  and  accept  it  and  walk  in  it. 
if  they  will :  and  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  give  the  glory  to  Him.  We 
should  feel  grateful  if  we  are  in- 
strumental in  His  hands  in  accom- 
plishing His  work. 

One  of  our  brethren  who  spoke 
today  gave  out  the  idea,  that  he 
knew  who  was  to  lead  the  church. 
I  also  know  who  will  lead  the 
church,  and  I  tell  vou  that  it  will 
be  no  man  who  will  lead  the  Cliurch 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
I  don't  .are  in  what  time  nor  in 
what  generation.  Xo    man    will 

lead  (kkI's  |HH>ple  wov  His  work. 
GimI  may  clux>so  men,  and  make 
them  instruments  in  His  hands  for 
accompli shinir  His  purposes,  hut 
the  glory  and  honor  and  |xiwer  will 
be  duo  to  the  I'^athcr  in  wIkmu  rests 
the  wisdom  and  the  n  iglit  to  lead 
His  people  and  take  care  oi  His 
Zio!i.  I  am  not  leading  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-ilay  Saints 
and  I  want  this  dis  inctlv  under- 
stooil.  Xo  man  did.  Joseph  did  not 
do  it :  r»righam  iMd  n  t  <!o  it :  neither 
did  John  Taylor,  i  i^t-  Wilford 
Wi^^druff.  n-T  Lt  ronz  >  Sntnv  :  and 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  least  kA  them  all, 
is  not  leadinvr  the  I  hiiroh  of  Jesus 
Oirist  of  l^itter-ilay  Saints,  anil 
will  not  lead  it.  They  were  instru- 
ments in  i  Kxi's  ban  is  in  acooniplish- 
inc  wImi  they  diti.  Cuxl  did  it 
throuvrli  them.  The  h«»nt>r  an^l  the 
gl«Tv  is  k\\\k.  to  the  Lorvl  and  not  to 
*he:v.  \\\'  are  only  instniments 
whiMn  Ciod  mav  chot^se  and  use  to 


do  His  work.  All  that  we  can  do 
we  should  do  to  strengthen  them  in 
the  midst  of  weakness  in  the  great 
calling  to  which  they  are  called.  But 
remember  that  God  leads  this  work. 
It  is  His.  It  is  not  man's  work.  If 
it  had  been  the  work  of  Joseph 
Smith,  or  of  Hrigham  Young,  or  of 
John  Taylor,  or  \\'ilford  Woodruff, 
or  Lorenzo  Snow,  it  could  not  have 
endured  the  tests  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  it  would  have  been 
brought  to  naught  long  ago.  But 
if  it  had  been  merely  the  work  of 
man,  it  never  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  such  tests  for  the 
whole  world  has  been  arrayed 
against  it.  Every  so-called  minister 
of  the  gosj>el  who  has  heard  of  it 
has  been  op|x>sed  to  this  work,  and 
to  Joseph  Smith,  and  to  each  of 
his  successors,  and  the  whole  world 
has  been  united  with  them  from  the 
beginning  in  their  opposition.  If  it 
had  been  the  work  of  Brigham 
Young,  or  of  Joseph  Smith,  with 
such  determined  opposition  as  it 
has  met  with  it  would  have  come  to 
naught.  lUu  it  was  not  theirs:  it 
was  Ciods  work.  Thank  God  for 
that.  It  is  the  power  of  (]od  unto 
salvation,  and  I  want  my  boys  asid 
girls  to  take  n\v  tesfmony  upon  this 
point,  and  yet.  while  we  give  the 
honor  and  glory  unto  the  Lord  God 
Almiijhty  ioT  the  accomplishment 
oi  His  puqx  ses.  let  us  not  altogeth- 
er despise  the  instrunieMUs  that  He 
clux  ses  to  accoirplish  that  work  by. 
Len  us  l'on(^r  them.  In  this  way  we 
do  honor  Joseph  Smith.  We  do 
not  worship  him.  we  we>rship  God, 
and  we  call  ujxmi  His  holy  name  as 
we  have  Ixxmi  ilirec  etl  in  the  gospel 
in  the  name  oi  His  Son.  We  call 
ioT  uH^rcy  in  the  name  of  Jesus: 
we  ask  f«  t  blessings  in  the  name  of 
Je^sus.  We  art.  Kiptizeil  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  ef  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  r.host.  Wo  are  initiated 
into  the  church  antl  kingdenn  of  God 
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in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
we  worship  the  Father.  We  seek 
to  obey  the  Son  and  follow  in  His 
footsteps;  He  will  lead — no  man 
will  ever  lead  His  church.  If 
the  time  or  condition  should  ever 
come  to  pass,  that  a  man  possessing 
human  weaknesses,  shall  lead  the 
church,  woe  be  to  the  church,  for  it 
will  then  become  like  the  churches 
of  the  world, — man-made  and  man- 
led  and  no  God  and  no  power  ot 
God  or  life  eternal  and  salvation 
connected  with  it ;  only  the  wisdom, 


the  judgment  and  intelligence  ot 
man,  I  pity  the  world,  because  this 
is  their  condition. 

God  bless  you.  The  Lord  bless 
these  young  men  and  women.  I 
see  in  them  the  elements  of  strength, 
of  faith,  of  humility,  of  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  God.  In  this  I  mean  the 
laws  of  holiness,  of  willingness  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who 
sinned  not  at  all.  Let  Him  be  our 
example ;  let  us  follow  Christ  as  He 
followed  the  Father,  and  do  the 
things  that  He  said  for  us  to  do, 
and  all  will  be  well  with  us. 


GOD  KNOWETH  WHY. 

Kate  Thomas. 
God  knoweth  why 
He  makes  the  violet  die 
To  bloom  again  some  happier  Spring 

Tis  good  to  know 

The  winter  snow 

Keeps  snug  and  warm  the  tender  thing. 

And  tho'  its  kiss 

Dear  God !  wc  miss 

Something  of  smiling  doth  it  bring 


To  think  that  far 
Where  angels  are 
It  is  the  land  of  Always  Spring ! 


REMARKABLE    PARALLELS. 

Osborne  Widtsoe,  Latter-day  Saints'  University. 

VII.      PROPHECIES  OF  DANGER. 


It  was  before  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  begun  to  besiege  Jerusalem. 
For  years  the  Jews  had  shown  by 
every  word  and  act  that  they  were 
a  rebellious  house  and  cared  not 
to  heed  the  word  of  God.  Nor  was 
it  the  masses  alone  who  had  for- 
saken the  law  and  the  prophets. 
Zedekiah,  the  prince  in  Jerusalem, 
was  equally  guilty  of  apostasy;  he, 
as  well  as  men  of  lower  rank,  turned 
an  open  heart  to  carven  idols  of 
wood  and  stone ;  whereas  to  inspired 
prophets  and  men  of  God,  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear — and  upon  them  he 
heaped  indignities  of  many  kinds. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
prophets  were  not  idle.  Ezekiel 
had  been  carried  to  Babylonia  in 
the  first  deportation  of  Jewish  cap- 
tives. There  he  had  become  the 
shepherd  of  the  exiles;  and  there, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  haughty 
Jewish  prince.  First,  the  prophet 
was  commanded  by  the  word  of 
Jehovah  to  represent  in  his  own  per- 
son the  flight  and  exile  of  Zedekiah. 
"Prepare  thee  stuff  for  removing," 

said  the  Lord and  go    forth 

thyself  at  even   in  their  sight,   as 

when  men  go  forth  into  exile 

Thou  shalt  cover  thy  face  that  thou 
see  not  the  land :  for  I  have  set  thee 
for  a  sign  unto  the  house  of  Israel." 
Then  came  the  prophetic  meaning 
of  the  sign.  "Say  thou  (unto  the 
house  Israel),"  was  the  word  of 
Jehovah  to  Ezekiel.  **Thus  saith  the 
Lord  Jehovah:  This  burden  concern- 
eth  the  prince  in  Jerusalem. and  all  the 
house  of  Israel  among  whom  they 
are.  Say,  I  am  your  sign:  like  as 
I  have  done  so  shall  it  be  done  unto 


them And  the  prince  that  is 

among  them  shall cover  his 

face,  because  he  shall  not  see  the 
land  with  his  eyes.  My  net  also  will 
I  spread  upon  him,  and  he  shall  be 
taken  in  my  snare ;  and  I  will  bring 
him  to  Babylon  to  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans;  yet  shall  he  not  see  it, 
though  he  shall  die  there." 

Approximately  six  years  passed, 
and  Jerusalem  was  enduring  the 
hardships  of  a  protracted  siege.  Zed- 
ekiah had  rebelled  against  the  king 
of  Babylon.  The  Assyrian,  wild 
and  full  of  wrath  was  encamped 
against  the  Holy  City.  For  months 
the  dogged  siege  went  on ;  the  fam- 
ine was  distressful  within  the  city; 
and  slowly  the  protecting  walls 
were  being  beaten  to  the  ground. 
At  last  a  breach  was  made;  and 
then,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
the  proud  prince  of  Jerusalem  with 
the  able-bodied  men  of  war  fled 
from  the  stricken  city! 

The  Chaldeans,  however,  pursued 
the  runaway  king  and  overtook  him 
in  the  plains  of  Jericho.  They 
carried  him  immediately  before  the 
king  of  Babylon,  who  was  at  Rib- 
lah.  There  judgment  was  passed 
upon  the  rebel : — his  sons  were  slain 
before  his  eyes;  then  his  eyes  were 
put  "out,  and  he  was  bound  in  fet- 
ters and  carried  to  Babylon. 

All  this  was  but  an  incident  in 
the  sad  story  of  Judah's  downfall; 
but  the  incident  is  important  to  us 
in  showing  the  inspiration  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel.  For  Zedekiah 
did  go  forth  in  the  evening,  as 
when  men  go  into  exile,  and  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  cloak  that 
he  might  not  be  seen  by  men,  nor 
himself  see  the  land;  but  the  net 
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of  the  Lord  was  about  him,  and  he 
was  taken  by  his  enemies.  They 
carried  him  to  Babylon,  to  the  land 
of  the  Chaldeans,  yet  he  did  not 
see  the  land,  for  he  was  blind.  Ver- 
ily, the  word  of  God  to  Ezekiel  was 
fulfilled  in  every  detail. 

2. 

Nearly  twenty-five  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  Joseph 
and  Hyrum  Smith,  John  Taylor, 
and  Willard  Richards,  were  treach- 
erously imprisoned  in  Carthage 
jail.  The  governor  pledged  the 
faith  of  the  State  of  Illinois  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  protected 
from  harm;  yet,  they  had  been  in 
the  jail  but  a  short  time  when  a 
murderous  mob  attacked  the  guard 
— whom  they  very  easily  "over- 
powered,"— and  poured  a  shower 
of  lead  into  the  room  where  the  pris- 
oners were  lodged.  What  followed 
occupied  only  two  or  three  minutes 
of  time;  but  those  minutes  were  so 
full  of  thrilling  and  momentous 
things  that  they  can  be  adequately 
described  only  by  an  eye-witness. 
I  quote,  therefore,  with  pleasure. 
Elder  Willard  Richard's  vivid  and 
spirited  '*Two  Minutes  in  Jail," 
which  appeared  first  in  the  Times 
and  Seasons  of  August  i,  1844. 

"A  shower  of  musket  balls," 
says  Elder  Richards,  "[was] 
thrown  up  the  stairway  against  the 
door  of  the  prison  in  the  second 
story,  followed  by  many  rapid  foot- 
steps. While  Generals  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  my- 
self, who  were  in  the  front  chamber, 
closed  the  door  of  our  room  against 
the  entry  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  placed  ourselves  against  it, 
there  being  no  lock  on  the  door  and 
no  [catch]  that  was  useable.  The 
door  is  a  common  panel,  and  as 
soon  as  we  heard  the  feet  at  the 
stairs'  head,  a  ball  was  sent  through 
the  door,  which  passed  between  us, 
and  showed  that  our  enemies  were 


desperadoes,  and  we  must  change 
our  position.     Gen.  Joseph  Smith, 
Mr.  Taylor,     and    myself    sprang 
back  to  the  front  part  of  the  room, 
and  Gen.  Hyrum  Smith  retreated 
two-thirds  across  the  chamber,  di- 
rectly in   front  of  and  facing  the 
door.    A  ball  was  sent  through  the 
door  which  hit  Hyrum  on  the  side 
of  his  nose,  when  he  fell  backwards 
extended  at  length  without  moving 
his  feet.     From   the  holes  in  his 
vest,   (the  day  was  warm  and  no 
one  had  their  coats  on  but  myself) 
pantaloons,   drawers   and   shirt,   it 
appears   evident  that  a  ball  must 
have  been   thrown    from   without, 
through  the  window,  which  entered 
his  back  on  the  right  side  and  pass- 
ing through     lodged     against     his 
watch,  which  was  in  his  right  vest 
pocket,   completely  pulverizing  the 
crystal  and  face,  tearing    off     the 
hands  and  mashing  the  whole  body 
of  the  watch,  at  the  same  instant 
the  ball  from  the  door  entered  his 
nose.     As  he  struck  the  floor,  he 
exclaimed  emphatically :  'I'm  a  dead 
man"    Joseph  looked  toward  him, 
and   responded,   'O   dear!   Brother 
Hyrum!'  and  opening  the  door  two 
or  three  inches  with  his  left  hand, 
discharged  one  barrel  of  his   six- 
shooter   (pistol)   at  random  in  the 
entry   from  whence  a  ball  grazed 
Hyrum's  breast,  and    entering    his 
throat,  passed  into  his  head,  while 
other  muskets  were  aimed  at  him, 
and  some  balls  hit     him.      Joseph 
continued  snapping    his     revolver, 
round  the  casing  of  the  door  into 
the   space   as  before,   three  barrels 
of  which  missed    fire,    while    Mr. 
Taylor  with  a  walking  stick  stood  by 
his  side  and  knocked  down  the  bay- 
onets and     muskets,     which     were 
constantly  discharging  through  the 
doorway,  while  I     stood    by    him, 
ready  to  lend  any  assistance,  with 
another  stick,  but  could  not  come 
within   striking    distance,    without 
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going  directly  before  the  muzzle  of 
the  guns.  When  the  revolver  failed, 
we  had  no  more  firearms,  and  ex- 
pected an  immediate  rush  of  the 
mob,  and  the  doorway  full  of  mus- 
kets— half  way  in  the  room,  and 
no  hope  but  instant  death  from 
within,  Mr.  Taylor  rushed  into  the 
window,  which  is  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 
When  his  body  was  nearly  on  a  bal- 
ance, a  ball  from  the  door  within 
entered  his  leg,  and  a  ball  from 
without  struck  his  watch,  a  patent 
lever,  in  his  vest  pocket,  near  the 
left  breast,  and  smashed  it  in  *pie,' 
leaving  the  hands  standing  at  5 
o'clock,  1 6  minutes,  and  25  seconds 
— the  force  of  which  ball  threw  him 
back  on  the  floor,  and  he  rolled  un- 
der the  bed  which  stood  by  his  side, 
where  he  lay  motionless,  the  mob 
from  the  door  continuing  to  fire  up- 
on him,  cutting  away  a  piece  of 
flesh  from  his  left  hip  as  large  as  a 
man's  hand,  and  were  hindered  on- 
ly by  my  knocking  down  their  rifles 
with  a  stick;  while  they  continued 
to  reach  their  guns  into  the  room, 
probably  left-handed,  and  aimed 
their  discharge  so  far  around  as 
almost  to  reach  us  in  the  corner  of 
the  room  to  where  we  retreated  and 
dodged,  and  then  I  re-commenced 
the  attack  with  my  stick  again. 
Joseph  attempted  as  the  last  resort, 
to  leap  the  same  window,  from 
whence  Mr.  Taylor  fell,  when  two 
balls  pierced  him  from  the  door,  and 
one  entered  his  right  breast  from 
without,  and  he  fell  outward  ex- 
claiming, '0  Lord,  my  God!'  As 
his  feet  went  out  of  the  window 
my  head  went  in  (to  it),  the  balls 
whistling  all  around.  He  fell  on 
his  left  side  a  dead  man.  At  this 
instant  the  cry  was  raised,  'He's 
leaped  the  untidow/  and  the  mob  on 
the  stairs  and  in  the  entry  ran  out. 
I  withdrew  from  the  window,  think- 
ing it  of  no  use  to  leap  on  a  hundred 


bayonets,  then  around  Gen.  Smith's 
body.  Not  satisfied  with  this  I 
again  reached  my  head  out  of  the 
window  and  watched  some  seconds, 
to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of 
life,  regardless  of  my  own,  deter- 
mined to  see  the  end  of  him  I  loved ; 
being  fully  satisfied  that  he  was 
dead,  with  a  hundred  men  near  the 
body  and  more  coming  round  the 
corner  of  the  jail,  and  expecting  a 
return  to  our  own  room,  I  rushed 
toward  the  prison  door,  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  and  through  the  entry 
from  whence  the  firing  had  pro- 
ceeded, to  learn  if  the  doors  Into 
the  prison  were  open. — When  near 
the  entry,  Mr.  Taylor  called  out, 
'take  me;'  I  pressed  my  way  till  I 
found  all  doors  unbarred,  returning 
instantly  caught  Mr.  Taylor  under 
my  arm,  and  rushed  by  the  stairs 
into  the  dungeon,  or  inner  prison, 
stretched  him  on  the  floor  and  cov- 
ered him  with  a  bed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  likely  to  be  perceived, 
expecting  an  immediate  return  of 
the  mob.  I  said  to  Mr.  Taylor,  this 
is  a  hard  case  to  lay  you  on  the 
floor,  but  if  your  wounds  are  not 
fatal  I  want  you.  to  live  to  tell  the 
story.'  I  expected  to  be  shot  the 
next  moment,  and  stood  before  the 
door  awaiting  the  onset." 

There  was,  however,  no  further 
attack.  For  some  reason  the  mob 
became  alarmed  and  fled  toward 
Warsaw :  and  the  same  spirit  of 
consternation  and  confusion  that 
had  seized  the  mob,  seemed  to  take 
hold  of  all  the  citizens  of  Carthage, 
so  that  it  was  nearly  midnight  be- 
fore Elder  Richards  secured  help 
for  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  El- 
der Richards  himself  was  unharmed 
and  took  immediate  charge  of  the 
Church  aflPairs  until  the  return  of 
the  absent  apostles.  To  the  Saints 
in  Nauvoo,  he  wrote,  "Taylor 
wounded,  not  very  badly.  I  am 
well;"  and    again,'  "Mr.'  Taylor's 
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wounds  are  dressed  and  not  serious 
— I  mn  sound." 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom and  of  Apostle  Richards'  mi- 
raculous escape.  He  was  a  large 
man,  and  was  freely  exposed  to  the 
bullets  of  the  murderous  mob,  yet 
he  passed  through  the  ordeal  al- 
most untouched.  Only  one  bullet 
hit  him — it  **took  away  the  tip  end 
of  the  lower  part  of  his  left  ear.'* 
And  thus  was  literally  fulfilled  a 
prediction  which  Joseph  Smith  had 
uttered  rru:>re  than  a  year  before, 
*'that  the  bullets  would  fly  around 
(Elder  Richards)  like  hail,  and  he 
should  see  his  friends  falling  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left,  bnf  timt  there 
shoxM  fwt  be  a  hole  in  his  gar- 
ments." Even  by  the  events  of  his 
martyrdom,  Joseph  Smith  is  proved 
a  divinely  inspired  prophet. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  compari- 
son, then,  we  recall  that  ihe  Hebrew 
prophet,  Ezekiel,  predicted  to  Zed- 
ekiah.  that  he  should  attempt  to 
leave  Jerusalem  by  night,  as  when 
men  go  into  exile  ;  but  that  the  snare 
of  the  Lord  should  be  about  him 
and  he  should  be  carried  captive  to 
Babylon,  and  yet  he  should  not  see 
that  land.  History  testifies  that 
Zedekiah  did  just  as  Ezekiel  had 
foretold.  He  attempted  to  escape 
the  wrath  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but 
the  Assyrian  took  him,  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  carried  him  to  Baby- 
lon where  he  died  in  sightless  cap- 
tivity. 

In  like  manner,  Joseph  Smith, 
predicted  to  Willard  Richard,  that 
he  should  be  in  the  midst  of  a  showi- 
er of  bullets,  that  his  friends  should 
be  killed  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
but  that  he  should  escape  without 
a  hole  in  his  robe.  More  than  a 
year  after  the  prediction,  uti  the  fate- 
ful 27th  of  June,  1844,  this  proph- 
ecy, ttXK  was  fulfiiled,  Joseph 
and  Hyrum  Smith  w^ere  both  killed, 
and  John  Taylor  w  as  wounded  in  a 


terrible  manner.  Yet,  Willard  Rich- 
ards, w^ho  was  equally  exposed  to 
the  bullets  of  the  mob,  both  in  the 
room  and  in  the  window  of  the  jail, 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  single 
drop  of  blf3f3d.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  prediction  was  di- 
vinely inspired?  The  well-attested 
fulfilment  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  is 
accepted  by  Christians  as  evidence 
of  EzekieTs  divine  inspiration.  Ihit 
here  in  modem  times  is  a  parallel 
prophecy  uttere<l  by  a  modern 
prophet,  and  fulfilled  as  completely 
as  was  that  of  Ezekiel.  Is  not,  then, 
the  well -at  tested  fact  evidence  ot 
Joseph  Smith's  divine  inspiration  ? 
Certainly,  Joseph  Smith  was  as 
much  a  prophet  of  God  as  was  Eze- 
kiel 

E^ekleJ,  Ch,  12. 

2  Kinjes,  Ch.  25. 

Historical  Record,  p,   671, 

Times  and  Seasona,  vol,  5.  No«,  11-14. 

MUIennla]  Star,  Supplement  to  No. 
3.  vol.  5. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  Nauvoo,  pp.  300- 
4BT. 


Fragments, 

Beware  of  despairing  about  your- 
aeir— St,  Augrustlne. 

Those  who  have  much  are  often 
greedy  and  grasping;  the  poor  are 
ready  to  share, — -Elbert  Hubl^ard, 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so 

dead 
Who  never  lo  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own*  my  native  land! 
Whose    heart    hath    ne'er    within    him 

burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  tiatti  turned 
From      wandering^     on      a     foreign 

,Htrand  ? 
If  such   there  breathe,   go,   mark  him 

well; 
For   him    no    mlnstreil    raptures  swell ; 
High  though  hl»  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless    his    wealth    as     W^lsh      can 

claim. 
Despite  those   titles,    power,   and    pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all   in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  ret^oon* 
And,   doubly  dying,   Hhatl   go  down 
To    the    vile    dust    from     whence      he 

sprung. 
Unwept,   unhonored,  and   unsung. 

— ^^^aUer    Scott. 


UTAH    PHESS    ASSOCIATION    AT    PASADENA.* 

A  SOJOURN  IN  THE  LAND  OT  FLOWERS. 

Emily  C  Adams. 


We  retired  to  our  berths  out 
somewhere  in  the  Great  Western 
Desert.  Wlien  we  awakened  in  the 
morning,  it  was  almost  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  marvelous  change  in 
the  landscape,  should  be  taken  as 
anything  but  a  dream, 

San  Berrardino  was  the  first 
place  at  which  we  stayed*  Here, 
we  obtained  a  nearer  glimpse  of 
California's  semi-tropical  gmwth, 
and  had  to  accept  as  real  the  trans- 
formation the  night  had  wrought. 
Call  a  lilies  for  borders,  rosebushes 
trained  into  hedges,  geraniums 
forming  small  trees  and  fuchsias 
cHmbing  into  second  story  wmdows, 
were  sights  new  to  most  of  us. 
Palms  really  growing  right  out  of 
the  ground  with  not  a  handle  any- 
where by  which  they  could  be  re- 
moved in  doors  on  frosty  nights; 
and  so  big  and  stately  that  one  felt 
instinctively  that  it  would  not  gain 


for  him  anything  to  mention  an  ac- 
quaintance w^ith  their  relatives  at 
home* 

San  Bernardino  City  is  located 
near  the  center  of  San  Bernardino 
valley.  From  the  city  radiate 
long  stretches  of  orange  groves, 
most  of  w^hich  are  laid  out  in  ten 
acre  lots,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
huEfe  checker 'board,  which  fills  the 
valley  and  reaches  far  upon  the  side 
of  the  mountains.  On  these  foot- 
hills are  grown  the  choicest  variety 
of  fruit.  The  whole  valley  includes 
the  chief  orange  growing  district  of 
the  state* 

The  city  itself  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neer towns  of  California,  having 
been  colonized  by  the  Mormons  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Amasa  Lyman 
and  Charles  C*  Rich  in  1852. 

The  old  mission  style  of  archi* 
lecture,  used  so  extensively  in 
dwellings,  churches    and     business 
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houses  alike,  gives  a  quaint  appear- 
ance to  the  town  which  makes  it 
very  attractive  and  imparts  the  im- 
pression that  it  has  existed  ver}' 
much  longer  than  it  has. 

The  activity  everywhere  present; 
the  handsome  public  buildings  and 
private  residences;  the  parks  and 
pleasant  drives  speak  much  for  the 
aggressiveness  of  its  citizens. 

The  old  Mormon  meeting  house 
is  still  used  as  the  meeting  place  of 
the  resident  Saints.  Its  architectur- 
al design  makes  one  who  is  familial 
with  the  early  day  churches  of  Utah 
fed  at  hcMTie  at  once.  It  is  an  ob- 
long building  with  a  long  ridge  pole 
reaching  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  sharp 
gables  which  form  either  end.  A 
door  is  placed  squarely  in  the  middle 
of  the  end  toward  the  street,  a  win- 
dow on  each  side,  and  a  small  bell 
tower  on  the  roof  directly  above  it. 
Along  the  side  wall  are  cut  as  many 
windows  as  the  space  will  allow. 
As  we  hurried  past  in  an  automo- 
bile one  could  almost  imagine  men's 
hats  piled  in  the  windows  and  that 
an  occasional  boy  could  be  seen 
perched  on  the  window  sill,  while 
the  mind  pictured  a  possible  scene 
within,  which  aroused  feelings 
kindred  to  those  experienced  when 
our  parents  portrayed  the  incidents 
of  pioneer  life  at  home.  The  driver 
is  heard  pronouncing:  the  names  of 
Utah,  Nauvoo  and  Salt  Lake  as 
names  which  formerly  designated 
certain  streets  which  have  long  been 
known  by  other  names.  Old  land- 
marks have  been  removed,  names 
have  been  changfed,  but  the  founders 
of  San  Bernardino  are  still  held  in 
fateful  remembrance  by  its  resi- 
dents. 

A  half  hour's  ride  on  the  trolley 
car  from  San  Bernardino  brinpfs 
one  to  Redlands  "the  beauty  spot  ot 
the  Pacific  slope"  declare  its  res- 
idents. Certainly  a  beautiful  spot. 
Situated  on  rolling  hills  there  is  ex- 


cellent opportunity  for  making  beau- 
tiful homes;  an  advantage  which  is 
seemingly  appreciated  as  it  is  a  city 
of  homes.  Many  are  located  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  green 
grass  plots,  surrounded  by  grand 
old  trees  and  made  bright  by  luxu- 
riant flower  beds.  Beautiful  as  Red- 
lands  itself  is  one's  chief  interest  is 
claimed  by  what  is  known  as 
"Smiley  Heights."  A  hill  of  con- 
siderable emience,  and  perhaps  a 
mile  long  has  been  converted  into  a 
veritable  fairyland  by  the  owners, 
the  Smiley  brothers.  Bordering 
the  three  miles. of  roadway  in  the 
|>ark  are  12,000  varieties  of  trees 
and  shrubs  brought  from  all  over 
the  world  to  adorn  this  spot.  Money, 
fertile  soil,  and  ideal  climatic  condi- 
tions have  combined  in  producing  a 
place  of  surpassing  beauty.  All  is 
g^enerously  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, "Hands  OAF,"  being  the  only  re- 
striction. In  the  words  of  Red- 
landers  : 

"Its  balmy  air  is  life   itself.    Just  go 

out  for  a  stroll, 
Or   ride    behind   a   mettled   span,    and 

down  grrand  Brookside  roll; 
Or  hie  you  to  the  Smiley  Heisrhts,  a 

land  of  fabled  worth. 
And  look  across  this  valley  ^rand.  and 

dream  you  own  the  earth! 
Was  there  ever  fairer  prospect?     *Tl« 

the  ante-room  of  blis«». 
And   wind   and  ocean   whispered.   "My 

dear,  believe  all  this! 
"For   we    have   been    the   whole   earth 

round,  and  find  no  fairer  spot 
"Where  man   may   spend   his   halcyon 

hours,  and  end  his  earthly  lot — 
Than  Redlands." 

Another  city  located  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county  and  about  thirty- 
five  minutes  ride  on  the  train  from 
the  city  is  Riverside.  Here  the  gen- 
eral hospitality  demonstrated  anew 
that  all  the  world  is  brother  to  Cal- 
if ornians. 

This  citv  has  no  saloons,  and  no 
slums,  and  claims  to  vie  in  beantv 
with  any  cities  of  the  slope.  A  vis- 
it there  must  convince  one  that  the 
claim  is  justifiable. 
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It  boasts  of  one  of  the  most 
unique  hotels  in  the  world — "The 
Glenwood" — which  in  its  design, 
finish  and  furnishings  carries  out  in 
detail  the  old  mission  style,  harmon- 
izing with  the  old  Mission  Tavern, 
built  many  years  ago,  and  around 
which  the  new  hotel  is  constructed. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  Old  Tav- 
ern stands  the  parent  of  all  Wash- 
ington navel  oranges.  The  navel 
orange  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  a  woman  of  California, 
who  during  her  travels  in  Austra- 
lia discovered  a  seedless  orange. 
She  reported  her  find  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Washington. 
Finally  as  the  result  of  her  eftorts, 
we  have  the  luscious  navel  orange. 
The  parent  tree  was  sent  to  Califor- 
nia and  was  transplanted  to  the 
place  it  now  occupies  by  President 
Roosevelt  during  his  western  tour. 

The  Sherman  Institute  is  an- 
other feature  of  this  interesting 
little  city.  A  government  institu- 
tion where  five  hundred  children  ot 
the  "redskins"  are  being  taught 
those  things  which  count  for  supe- 
riority in  their  white  brothers.  The 
Institute  carries  them  through  the 
grammar  grades  and  provides  an 
excellent  course  in  manual  trammg. 
How  good  is  evidenced  by  the  cook- 
ing, laundering,  general  housework 
and  gardening  done  in  and  about 
the  school. 

The  libraries  and  parlors  are 
beautifully  and  comfortably  furn- 
ished with  hand  carved,  leather  up- 
holstered furniture  made  by  the 
students.  Large  cabinets,  beautiful 
in  design  and  workmanship,  made 
by  the  boys,  are  filled  with  high  art 
needle  work,  shownig  the  excellence 
attained  by  the  ^irls  in  needle  craft. 
The  floors  are  covered  with  rugs 
made  at  the  school. 

The  girls  are  very  much  sought 
after  by  the  resident  families  as  do- 
mestics, proving  very  satisfactory 
help  in  the  home.       The  bovs     nre 


equally  competent  as  farmers  and 
find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment on  the  nearby  farms  dur- 
ing the  vacation. 

After  a  very  pleasant  day  spent  at 
Riverside,  we  took  the  train  and 
soon  reached  busy,  bustling,  self- 
confident  Los  Angeles.  Here  we 
found  the  same  community  spirit, 
which  we  had  noticed  to  be  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  other  cities  visited. 
Calif ornians  are  loyal.  Each  city, 
to  hear  its  citizens  tell,  possesses 
just  those  natural  advantages  which 
make  that  particular  city  superior  to 
any  other  in  the  State. 

California  is  a  big  state  and  every 
where  is  evidence  that  its  people 
arc  not  afraid  to  attempt  big  things 
— mammoth  hotels,  some  of  which 
accommodate  twelve  hundred 
guests;  great  watering  resorts; 
packing  houses  where  thousands  of 
cases  of  fruits  are  packed  and  ship- 
ped daily;  auditoriums  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  reaching  thousands 
started  and  completed  within  twen- 
ty-eight days ;  enterprises  which  in- 
volve hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars expenditure  on  every  hand; 
all  telling  that  here  is  a  people  who 
do  things. 

The  women  are  large  and  beauti- 
ful. There  is  an  atmosphere  of  bifir- 
hearted  hospitality  everywhere.  In 
fact  there  is  nothing  small  about 
California,  except.  perhaps,  the 
number  in  attendance  at  church  on 
Sunday. 

Down  through  San  Gabriel  val- 
ley: stopping  at  the  village  where 
we  were  permitted  to  enter  the  old 
San  Gabriel  Mission  built  by  the 
Spanish  in  1771,  and  still  used  as 
a  place  of  worship ;  passing  through 
many  places  of  interest,  we  finally 
reached  beautiful  Pasadena, — Pasa- 
dena, the  exclusive,  where  million- 
aires build  homes,  but  do  not  live  in 
them.  They  are  there  though,  and 
tell  the  storv  of  their  owners'  finan- 
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cial  standing  as  plainly  as  a  house 
can. 

The  city  is  a  huge  garden,  the 
streets  bordered  with  palms  and  rose 
trees  along  the  paths ;  each  plat  vie- 
ing  with  the  others  in  a  display  of 
the  gardener's  art;  yet  all  conceal- 
ing the  effort  of  man,  and  blending 
together  so  harmoniously,  one  could 
easily  believe  that  it  had  been  placed 
on  earth  ready  made  by  that  Mas- 
ter Hand  we  call  Nature,  as  a  sam- 
ple of  what  a  city  can  be.  Here 
there  are  no  depots,  no  factories,  no 
anything  that  would  disturb  the 
quiet  of  its  aristocratic  dwellers,  or 
arouse  the  echoes  in  its  empty  mis- 
sions. Even  the  trolley  car  is  dis- 
dained. Anyone  who  can  not  keep 
a  carriage  is  not  encouraged  to 
pitch  his  tent  in  Pasadena. 

Catalina  Island  as  a  finish  to  all 
that  had  gone  before  was  not  a  bad 
arrangement.  A  delightful  sail  of 
twenty-eight  miles  straight  out  to 
sea,  just  far  enough  to  feel  the 
smell  of  the  ocean  and  get  sick ;  that 
is  most  people  get  sick  though  none 
of  our  party  did.  They  were  just  a 
little  'squeamish,"  a  feeling  which 
brought  with  it  a  strong  desire  to 
be  alone.  One  by  one  they  silently 
withdrew;  not  for  long,  however, 
they  soon  returned  pale  as  sheets, 
but  not  sick,  oh  no!  Merely  went 
for  a  closer  inspection  of  the  "Old 
Oaken  BucTcet." 

Those  who  are  sick  are  fully  re- 
paid for  any  discomfort  experi- 
enced by  that  which  awaits  them  at 
the  Island. 

Facing  the  water  is  the  Hotel 
Metropole;  grouped  around  it  and 
ascending  the  mountain  at  the  back 
are  picturesque  cottages,  roses 
growing  over  and  palms  about 
them.  All  nestled  in  a  little  alcove 
cut  in  the  mountain  which  forms  the 
Island. 


By  climbing  the  mountain  peak  a 
most  glorious  view  of  the  great 
ocean  is  obtained.  It  is  worth  the 
time  and  money  spent  in  making  the 
trip,  just  to  feel  ourselves  to  be  what 
others  see  us,  a  mere  speck  twlxt 
earth  and  sky.  It  does  one  good 
once  in  a  lifetime  to  feel  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  insignificance. 

The  hundreds  of  boating  parties 
floating  about  on  the  ever  moving 
surface  seemed  so  tiny,  those  "lords 
of  creation"  seemed  so  helpless,  and 
the  ocean  so  magnanimous  in  that 
it  did  not  swallow  them  up  when  it 
could  have  done  so  easily.  Down 
we  go  on  the  other  side  and  into  the 
glass  bottomed  boats  from  which  to 
view  the  wonders  at  the  "bottom  of 
the  sea" — those  who  have  seen  will 
understand,  those  who  have  not  seen 
cannot  be  told — through  the  aqua- 
rium, then  to  the  boat  for  the  re- 
turn trip  home,  only  to  seek  solitude 
agrain  for  another  inspection  of  "The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket." 

FRAGMENTS. 

"One  foot  of  cUmblng  is  worth  a 
yard  of  boost."— Georgre  H.  Brimhall. 


"Be  always  your  better  self." — 
Georgre  H.  Brimhall. 

Live  pure,  speak  truth,  right  wrong, 
•  •  •  Else  wherefore  born? — ^Ten- 
nyson. 

Who  is  dumb?  He  who  does  not 
know  how  to  say  kind  things  at  the 
proper  time. — Hindu. 

"If  you  would  have  a  happy  family 
life,  remember  two  things, — in  mat- 
ters of  principle,  stand  like  a  rock;  in 
matters  of  taste,  swim  with  the  cur- 
rent" 

I  believe  in  the  purifying  process  of 
sorrow,  and  I  believe  death  Is  a  mani- 
festation of  life  and  for  all  we  know 
it  Is  Just  as  good. — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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Josephine  Spencer. 


"Phoebe  Sessions!  I  had  to  look 
twice  to  make  sure  'twas  you — ^you 
walked  up  the  path  so  droopy!  It 
can't  be  you've  broke  your  record 
and  begun  at  your  time  of  life  to  be 
blue!"  Ellen  Peart  moved  a  rock- 
ing chair  out  from  the  wall,  and  her 
visitor  dropped  heavily  into  it. 

"No,  Ellen,  I  ain't  blue—  I'm 
black — dead  black— inside  and 
out — and  I  started  the  day  a 
bright  pink  with  splashes  of 
magenta  in  it,  like  the  sky 
looks  at  sun-up.  It  began  with 
Danny  and  the  twins  coming  over  to 
take  breakfast  with  me.  Their 
mother  realized  Sunday  was  a  kind 
of  off-day  to  wake  up  on  when 
you're  soul  alone — and  she  dressed 
the  children  up  in  their  best  clothes, 
and  sent  'cm  over  to  surprise  me. 
They  picked  strawberries  and  sweet 
peas  for  the  table,  while  I  made 
cream  biscuits  and  banana  fritters; 
and  when  the  four  of  us  set  down 
the  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  little 
smilingf  faces,  made  it  seem  like 
Paradise  must  have  overflowed  and 
dripped  down  through  the  shingles. 

"After  the  children  went  to  Sun- 
day School,  and  me  to  meetin',  and 
all  throu8:h  the  sermon  my  heart 
kept  bubblin'  praises  for  my  bless- 
ins' — like  my  artesian  well  spurts 
out  of  the  ground-pipe — in  big,  hap- 
py gurgles. 

"Rut  when  I  started  home  the 
pink  tints  floatin'  in  my  spirit  got 
mixed  with  indigo.  At  the  meetin' 
house  door  I  met  Janey  Loomis, 
and  she  asked  me  to  walk  up  the  hill 
to  the  cemet'ry  with  her  to  put 
some  flowers  on  her  husband's 
grave.  She  cried  most  of  the  way, 
and  told  me  how  awful  she'd  felt 
tLat  mornin'  risin'  up  to  meet  an- 
other day.     She'd  prayed  the  last 


thing  the  night  before  to  be  took  to 
Charley  and  when  she  woke  and 
found  herself  on  earth,  she  felt  as  if 
the  Lord  had  plumb  forsook  her. 

"I  asked  her  how  she  thought  her 
mother  and  sisters  would  feel  if  the 
Lord'd  humored  her,  but  it  didn't 
seem  to  strike  her  that  they  would 
suffer — leastways  like  her.  They 
had  each  other,  she  said,  and  bed- 
sides, none  of  'em  had  a  sorrow  like 
hers.  I  reminded  her  of  her  mother 
— left  a  widow  in  her  twienties  with 
three  little  girls  to  support,  and  the 
blessin'  of  her  not  having  that  re- 
sponsibility to  face — but  my  com- 
fort never  fazed  her.  She'd  been 
lots  more  resigned,  she  declared,  if 
she'd  had  children — 'twould  a  give 
her  something  to  live  for. 

"I  kep'  on  tryin'  to  cheer  her — 
meetin'  up  with  rebuffs  for  every 
word — and  finally  I  threw  my  last 
crumb  and  give  up.  'Janey,'  1  says, 
rememberin'  the  way  I'd  seen  Alcm- 
zo  Parr  look  at  her  in  meetin',  late- 
ly, and  havin'  a  vision  of  the  two 
blue-eyed  babies  left  motherless  on 
his  hands  a  year  before — 'Jsufity,  as 
long  as  you  don't  care  enough  for 
your  own  family  to  live  for  'em, 
maybe  the  Lord  will  put  another 
man,  and  children — into  your  fu- 
ture, to  make  it  worth  while.' 

"I  might  a  touched  off  a  gallon  o' 
gas  with  a  hot  cinder — she  flared 
up  so!  She  asked  me  if  I  thought 
she'd  ever  be  heartless  enough  to 
care  for  anybody  but  Charlie 
Loomis — and  after  that  I  just  kep' 
still  and  let  her  run  on — like  a  flood 
of  ink — till  we  reached  the  cemet'ry. 
There  we  met  Mary  Sudbury — ^that 
lost  her  little  ^rl  awhile  ago — and 
thev  fell  to  crvin*  tofrether  and  ex- 
changin'  notes  on  their  sufferin's 
and  the  prayers  they'd  offered  up 
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to  be  took  out  of  their  misery — and 
all  the  time  there  was  Mrs<  Pea- 
bady's  two  Httle  boys  clingin'  round 
her  tryin*  to  comfort  her— and  I 
could  picture  that  patient  old  Al 
Sudbury  at  home  alone,  mindin' 
their  Httle  pink  of  a  baby — while  she 
was  in  the  graveyard  prayin'  to  be 
let  loose  from  'em. 

**I  declare  I  couldn't  help  fixin' 
uneasy  eyes  on  the  vault  of  heaven 
fearin'  a  bolt  might  be  let  down  on 
'em — and  me  singed  by  contact. 

*' Finally,  we  walked  on — and  be- 
fore we  come  to  the  Loomis'  lot  we 
met  Sadie  Snow.  She  was  ail  m 
black  crepe— and  when  Janey  saw 
her  she  gave  a  little  sniff." 

**  *1  never  went  in  mourning  as 
deep  as  that  for  my  own  husband,' 
she  says. 

"  *It*s  because  she  wasn^t  married 
that  she  goes  in  so  deep/  answers 
Mary  Peabody,  'She  says  she  wants 
Will  Garland  and  folks  here  below 
to  know  she  mourns  him  as  much  as 
if  they'd  been  bound,* 

"  Til  set  stakes  in  stones  she'll 
be  bound  to  some  other  man  before 
the  year's  out,'  spurted  Janey.  '1 
never  put  much  faith  in  a  grief  that 
runs  so  much  to  weeds.  There's 
yards  and  yards  of  crepe  in  her 
veil — -to  say  nothing  of  the  bands  on 
her  dress/ 

**  *She  declares  she'll  be  true  to 
Will  Garland  for  time  and  eternity/ 
answers  Mrs.  Peabody.  *She  can 
hardly  stand  it  thinkin'  how  long 
she  may  have  to  live,  and  be  sepa- 
rated.' 

*'  *That  reminds  me  of  my  conun- 
drum about  widowers/  I  says  try  in' 
to  dash  a  little  cheer  into  the  ab- 
sorbin*  topic.  *I  made  it  up  for  men» 
but  maybe  it  might  turn  out  to  fit 
Sadie.  Why  are  widowers  like 
babies?*  I  goes  on — steelin  myselt 
against  their  droopin'  looks.  *Be- 
cause/  I  says,  'for  the  first  six 
months  they  cry  all  the  lime;  the 
next,  they  begin  to  take  notice — and 


its  awful  hard  to  get  'em  through 
their  second  summer/ 

"I  waited  for  'em  to  laugh — like 
most  folks  do — but  instead  of  that 
they  looked  resentful— especially 
Janey. 

**  *If  men  are  as  fickle  as  that,  I'm 
thankful  woman  ain't,'  she  says, 
*Spans  of  time  *11  never  make  me 
false  to  Charley  Loom  is/ 

**  *I  know  just  to  a  "t"  how  you 
feel/  says  a  voice  from  the  rear — 
and  looki n'  rou nd  t h ere  w e  see  in  the 
next  plat,  a  figure  all  in  black  kneel- 
in'  by  a  tombstone  with  red  eyes. 
Lydia  Taysum  it  was ;  and  before 
anybody  could  pass  the  time  of  day 
with  her,  she  began  tellin'  how  set 
her  sorrow  was  for  Gothan  Tay- 
sum, 'My  heart  aches  the  same  as 
when  he  was  laid  away  six  years 
ago,'  she  says;  *and  sometimes 
when  T  think  may  be  HI  live  years 
before  I'm  called— I  feel  as  if  I'd 
make  sure  against  the  nightmare  of 
hangin*  on  with  a  dose  of  poison/ 

*"At  this  Sadie  Snow  came  over 
from  the  Garland  lot,  *Do  you  feel 
like  that,  Mrs,  Taysum?'  she  asks. 
I've  thought  may  a  night  Fd  just 
turn  on  the  gas  in  my  room  and  let 
it  float  me  into  eternity/ 

*'Then  they  all  joined  in  a  *me 
too'  chorus — each  tryin'  to  convince 
the  other  that  she  had  less  to  live  for 
than  anyone  else — and  not  one  of 
'em  without  lovin'  hearts — they 
ought  to  been  praisin'  heaven  for — 
»o  sav  nothin'  of  all  the  common 
everydav  hies  sin's  the  Lord  pours 
out  on  all  his  sou!s  to  fill  in  gaps, 
'*  T  kep*  gcttin'  more  and  more 
nervous  about  lighten  in*  bolts — and 
when  I  finally  ctit  loose  from  the 
moumin'  bee — the  earth  looked  like 
my  big  quart  cup  now  the  bottom's 
Yv  f  rn  t  n  n  t .  A 1 1 1  h  e  wa  v  horn  e  a  n  r  1  a  f - 
V^r,  T  kep'  eoln'  into  the  dnst-corners 
of  memory — that  I'd  swept  clean 
years  before,  and  tearin'  down  the 
roses  I'd  grafted  there  out  o*  my 
blcssin's — till  I  couldn't  see  a  thing 
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but  cobwebs  and  soot.  It  seemed 
terrible  heartless  for  me  to  have 
planted  seeds  for  a  punkin  crop 
that  spring,  actually  plannin'  ahead 
to  live,  instead  of  prayin'  to  be  took 
— and  when  I  thought  of  my  build- 
in'  up  comfort  for  losin'  Henry 
from  the  thought  that  he'd  had  to 
spent  his  life  a  helpless  cripple  if 
he'd  been  spared — I  scringed  to  see 
how  cold-blooded  I'd  been  in  the 
face  of  them  other  women  refusin' 
the  little  whiff  of  consolation.  Even 
when  I  saw  Melissa  Slade  pass,  and 
remembered  what  she'd  said  about 
her  husband  bein'  hung  like  an  alba- 
tross- round  her  neck  with  his  pa- 
ralysis, it  couldn't  cork  my  self-con- 
tempt. 

"When  time  came  for  evenin' 
meetin'  I  felt  I  wouldn't  face  a 
soul  with  that  grime  of  gloom  and 
reproach  all  over  me.  It  wasn't 
till  I  went  to  the  Bible  and  opened 
to  the  third  psalm  that  I  got  cour- 
age to  come.  That  let  a  little  light 
into  the  sky  again ;  and  comin'  over, 
I've  had  a  kind  of  inspiration  to  try 
and  bring  peace  to  them  gloomy 
souls — goin'  through  life  like  I've 
heard  some  of  the  heathen  do — ^tak- 
in'  off  their  shoes  and  stockin's  and 
walkin'  on  red  hot  coals  they've  het 
a  purpose. 

"No,  it  ain't  anything  I  can  tell 
now,  Ellen.  It's  just  a  spurt  of  in- 
spiration— and  when  I've  tried  it — 
it'll  tell  itself.  We'd  better  start  for 
prayer  service — I  hear  the  bell — and 
I  need  some  heavy  bracin'  for  what 
I've  set  out  to  do." 

Phoebe  Sessions  spent  the  follow- 
ing morning  at  her  writing  desk; 
and  the  outcome  of  her  labors  was 
something  like  a  dozen  notes  sever- 
ally addressed  and  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 
Dear  Friend : 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
present  at  my  house  on  Friday  even- 
ing from  six  to  nine  o'clock  to  at- 
tend a  Lucrezia  Borgia  party.     In- 


vitations to  be  kept  quiet  and  no 
questions  asked. 

Respectfully, 

Phoebe  Sessions. 
Phoebe's  eccentric  but  much  loved 
personality  accounted  for  and  con- 
doned many  surprises  of  speech  and 
conduct  continually  placed  to  her 
credit.  A  favorite  specialty  was  the 
planning  of  unique  entertainments 
— a  talent  which  had  frequently 
transformed  their  ordinary  church 
and  home  socials  into  alluringly 
breezy  affairs.  Hence,  the  recip- 
ients of  her  mysterious  invitations, 
after  individual  brief  periods  of 
mental  query,  and  debate,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  curiosity,  which,  in 
this  case  proved  stronger  than  so- 
cial diffidence. 

Promptly  at  six  o'clock  on  Friday 
the  guests  assembled — a  noticeable 
peculiarity  existing  in  the  distinct 
tones  of  mourning  evident  in  the 
garb  of  each.  Among  them  at  first 
was  visible  an  awkward  shyness; 
but  presently  Phoebe's  magnetism 
of  cheerfulness  crept  into  the  air 
and  impregnated  each  spirit.  The 
pugnent  glow  and  odor  of  nastur- 
tiums and  pinks  set  in  bowls  about 
the  parlor  seemed  to  drift  into  the 
sore  hearts  like  stimulants,  renew- 
ing the  failing  action  of  hope;  and 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  each  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  light  of  actual 
cheer  reflected  in  former  saturnine 
faces. 

Sadie  Snow  caught  herself  se- 
cretly wishing  she  had  worn  a  white 
waist  with  her  black  crepe  skirt; 
and  Taney  Loomis  experienced  a 
placid  content  in  the  fact  that  she 
had  let  her  sisters  dominate  in  the 
question  of  the  lavender  neck  rib- 
bon and  belt  with  her  black  mull 
gown.  Even  Mary  Peabody  found 
herself  secretly  owning  that  it  was 
possible  to  go  out  once  more  "in 
company,"  without  the  heart  stabs 
whose  anticipation  had  kept  her  so 
long  at  home.     As  time  passed,  a 
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note  even  of  enjoyment  crept  into 
the  minor  chord  of  consciousness, 
A  distinct  and  not  unpleasant  tinge 
of  self- consciousness  came  over 
Janey  Looniis  in  meeting  Alonzo 
Farr's  fine  eyes;  and  she  flushed, 
openly,  at  remembrance  of  Phoebe's 
recent  allusion  to  their  late  fre- 
quent direction. 

Joel  Mayne,  who  since  his  moth- 
ers' death  had  been  "batching  it"  by 
himself  tn  his  lonely  cottage,  stole 
covert  p^lances  at  Sadie's  dark 
lashes,  drooping  with  fine  effect  on 
her  rose-tinted  cheeks ;  while  she  let 
memory  float  silent  episodes  of  their 
past  courtship  into  a  long-closed 
port  of  consciousness — things  that 
happened  between  them^  before  Will 
Garland's  sightlier  craft  of  seige 
sailed  into  their  placid  pond  of  pup- 
py-Iove. 

It  was  when  the  guests  obeyed 
Phoebe's  summons  to  the  dining 
room,  that  a  first  chill  fell  on  the 
warming  hearts.  Phoebe  herself, 
was,  as  always*  cheer  itself ;  But  the 
table,  with  its  streamers  of  white 
crepe,  pendant  from  gas  fixtures 
above,  its  cloth  strewn  with  sprays 
of  w^eeping-willows  and  hearse- 
shaped  centerpiece  heaped  with  im- 
mortelles— looked  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a  bier;  and  when  the  place 
cards  were  read,  the  funeral  sug- 
gestion was  complete.  Each  one, 
inscribed  in  scroll  design,  had  its 
line,  couplet,  or  verse  from  some 
well-known  hvmn, — "Unveil  Thy 
Bosom,  Faithfiil  Tomb;*'  ^'We  Shall 
Meet  Beyond  The  River;"  '*Come 
Ye  Disconsolate;"  and  others, — a 
finishing  detail  in  the  gruesome 
ensemble. 

Not  even  Phoebe's  sprightliness 
quenched  the  E^loom,  which,  like 
mi^it  from  a  morass  crept  insidiously 
over  all, 

Joel  Mayne's  whispered  sugges- 
tion made  during  Phoebe's  brief  ab- 
sence in  the  pantry — that  the  entire 
scheme  was  probably  an  intended 


deference  to  the  bidden  guests,  and 
explained  the  unique  name  of  Phoe- 
be's entertainment — ^did  not  pierce 
the  gloom.  Rather,  a  cold  wind  of 
resentment — born  of  happy  indul- 
gence in  a  brief  moment  of  unaccus- 
tomed cheer — augmenting  the  low- 
ering atmosphere, 

"Bad  taste,"  echoed  loudly  in  se- 
cret cells  of  the  sub-conscious  self 
—while  the  outer  one  gloated  upon 
dream- like  dainties  prepared  by 
Phoebe's  deft  hands;  and  when  it 
was  noted  that  thirteen  sat  at  the 
board,  a  silence  heavy  and  bitter  as 
stale  malt  mixed  itself  with  the 
%^iands. 

The  strain  lasted  till  dessert,  at 
the  advent  of  which  the  brooding 
thunderbolt  felL 

Polly  Dunn,  whom  Phoebe  had 
hired  for  the  occasion  to  serve  inlhe 
double  capacity  of  waitress  and  kit- 
chen girl,  having  placed  before  each 
guest  a  dainty  confection  of  orange 
souffle,  topped  with  a  froth  of  cream 
and  flanked  by  a  silver  bar  of  nut- 
cake,  departed,  finally,  to  her  alter- 
nate occupation  in  the  kitchen. 

"Friends!"  Thirteen  spoons  halt- 
ed simultaneously  and  steadily  in 
midair.  The  voice  was  Phoebe's, 
but  the  tone  all  unlike  the  genial  one 
which  marked  her  personality. 
Sternness,  defiance,  warning  were 
in  its  calm,  clear  ring. 

"Friends— before  we  go  farther 
I  have  something  to  say.  I  imagine 
you  all  have  been  guessin'  about  the 
name  of  the  party,  and  why  I  in- 
vited just  you  six  couples  to  be  in 
it.  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you,  and  PU 
begin  by  remindin'  some  of  you 
of  a  talk  of  ours  in  the  cemet'ry  last 
Sunday,  when  you  told  of  the  yearn- 
in*  and  prayers  in  your  hearts  to  be 
took  from  earth.  The  most  of  you 
was  there  and  made  that  wish;  and 
the  rest  of  you^ — the  men  folks — 
havin'  the  same  kind  of  trouble, 
must,  I  judge,  even  without  expres- 
sion of  it — have  the  same  desire/' 
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**When  I  left  you,  my  sisters, 
that  day  in  the  cemet'ry — grievin' 
for  the  lost,  and  seein'  no  hope 
ahead  for  joy  save  when  you  should 
be  called  to  join  'em — a  big,  bum- 
in'  desire  rose  up  in  my  heart  to 
try  and  help  you.  Thinks  I, — here 
are  all  these  human  hearts  in  mortal 
misery,  pinin'  to  be  set  free,  but 
chained — maybe  for  years  to  their 
unwelcome  frames,  through  com- 
mon vitality  and  the  natural  fear  of 
lettin'  themselves  loose.  Here  I  am 
— I  thinks — a  cumberer  of  earth, 
footloose  and  free,  as  far  as  human 
relations  is  concerned,  and  no  spe- 
cial good  to  any  one  on  earth  in 
the  way  of  service  or  society." 

A  chorus  of  demur  interrupted 
her,  but  quelling  it  with  a  wave  of 
her  hand,  Phoebe  went  on : 

"As  I  brooded,  dear  friends,  over 
your  woe,  an  inspiration  came  to 
my  soul.  I  thought  of  the  Book  of 
Martyrs — of  them  that  suffered 
pangs  of  suffering  and  death  for  the 
sake  of  human  souls,  and  it  come  to 
me  that  for  me,  too,  there  was  a 
path  of  sacrifice  marked  out ;  that  I 
could  save  a  few  souls  at  least  from 
years  of  mortal  agony,  and  take  on 
my  own  the  martyrdom  of  blame 
and  punishment  for  lettin'  'em 
free." 

She  paused,  and  looked  around, 
but  no  one  spoke.  Into  the  minds  of 
each  had  crept  a  chill  of  doubt ; 
memories  of  Phoebe's  many  eccen- 
tricities— some  distinctly  startling — 
came  to  each.  Could  these  un- 
checked indulgences  and  her  soli- 
tary life  have  unseated  reason?  The 
strange  entertainment — its  secrecy, 
— the  table  with  its  funereal  vesture 
— what  did  it  portend? 

Phoebe  went  on — ^her  voice  a 
queer,  intoning  murmur. 

"It  come  to  me,  dear  friends,  that 
I  would  lay  myself  a  willin'  livin' 
sacrifice  at  your  feet; — and  at  a 
stroke,  so  to  speak — liberate  all  you 
sorrowin'  souls  that  I  felt  would  be 


glad  to  lay  down  mortality  without 
sin  or  responsibility  to  yourselves! 
That's  why  I  have  bid  you  come 
here  today;  and  in  return  for  the 
deed  I  have  done,  the  sacrifice  I 
have  made,  ask  only  in  return  that 
before  the  mortal  pangs  begin  to 
work  in  you,  that  you  unite  your- 
selves in  prayer  for  my  forgiveness 
—and—" 

The  twelve  poised  spoons  clatter- 
ed simultaneously  against  Phoebe's 
flowered  China  plates ;  and  a  row  of 
staring  eyes  glared  at  her  from  sud- 
denly purpled  orbits,  set  in  faces 
that  were  deadly  white. 

Al  Sudbury's  voice,  enraged  and 
threatening,  broke  the  silence, — 
"Forgiveness!"  he  shouted.  "Ma- 
niac,— murderess !  Lynching  is 
what  you'll  get, — and  if  my  life's 
spared  long  enough  I'll  string  you 
up  myself  from  the  beams  of  your 
own  porch!" 

A  curdling  occurrence  interrupt- 
ed him.  Sadie  Snow,  her  ghastli- 
ness  of  face  emphazised  by  her  en- 
veloping black  crepe,  sank  back 
limp  in  her  chair. 

The  sight  brought  forth  a  pande- 
monium of  shrieks  and  groans. 
"She's  poisoned  the  food!"  Shak- 
ing forms  rose  unsteadily  from  the 
table — some  with  hands  raised  in 
supplication  to  the  ceiling,  and 
others  brandished  threateningly  at 
Phoebe,  who  sat  now,  evidently 
cowed — her  head  hidden  in  copious 
folds  of  napkin. 

Joel  Mayne,  more  composed  than 
the  rest,  dashed  water  in  Sadie's 
face,  and  fell  to  chafing  her  hands, 
— a  proceeding  which  had  a  start- 
lingly  quick  and  reassuring  result. 
Reviving  to  find  her  hands  in  Joel's 
and  her  head  dangerously  near  his 
breast,  Sadie's  cheeks  turned  a 
healthy  crimson. 

At  the  same  time,  a  disconcerting, 
yet  welcome  sound  escaped  hem 
Phoebe's  damask  mask. 

A  sheepish  silence  suddenly  punc- 
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tured  the  blare  of  frightened  cries. 
Janey  Loomis  slid  from  the  clasp 
of  Alonzo  Farr's  arms,  unconscious- 
ly sought  at  her  moment  of  deadly 
fear,  into  her  former  seat  at  the 
table.  One  by  one  the  rest  followed 
suit.  Alonzo,  a  bright  glow  in  his 
deep,  brown  eyes,  broke  a  flesh- 
creeping  silence. 

"Which  course  did  you  fix.  Ma 
Sessions, — ^the  soup,  salad,  or — " 

"Your  dessert!"  snapped  Phoe- 
be, emerging  from  her  napkin  with 
a  red  and  quivering  face. 

"We  haven't  had  it !"  said  Mary 
PeaBody,  with  almost  a  shout  of  re- 
lief. 

"We  assuredly  have,"  said  Janey 
Loomis,  consciously,  but  echoing 
Mary's  joyful  sigh. 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  this 
time  will  surely  be  in  the  eating," 
said  Joel  Mayne  taking  up  his 
spoon. 

"Joel! — don't!"  screamed  Sadie, 
clasping  his  hand  in  both  h^r  own, 
and  a  chorus  of  "don'ts*'  echoed 
hers. 


Phoebe's  voice  with  the  same 
stern  note  in  it  that  had  marked  her 
previous  tragic  address,  interrupted 

"Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that 
my  intended  sacrifice  for  your 
good, — my  charitable  design  to  re- 
lease you,  at  my  own  risk,  from 
your  earthly  woe  and  sorrow,  fails 
to  meet  with  your  approval?" 

A  deep  silence  answered  her. 

"You  could  almost,"  said  Al  Sud- 
bury, afterward,  in  describing  the 
situation,  "have  picked  wool  from 
all  their  faces,  they  looked  so  sheep- 
ish. But  that  affair  wn<5  better  th?r; 
a  shearing-bee  or  funeral  breeder. 
It  was  a  resurrection  party.  My 
Mary's  jumped  back  into  the  earth- 
harness,  and  plans  for  livin'  at  least 
two  weeks  ahead,  and  them  two  gal 
widows  have  blossomed  out  all  over 
in  whites  and  lavenders.  I'll  give 
'em  till  fall  to  be  matchin'  rainbows 
for  bride  dresses, — and  my  gift  at 
the  weddin's  about  sure  to  be  a  pair 
of  dessert  sets  all  painted  up  with- 
Lucrezia  Borgias." 
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eJu9t  a  t/ancTrsus  thought, 
in  human  mind  U  bcm; 

thought  is  git}€n  voice, 

^nd  someone's  heart  is  torn. 


Suht  a  kindly  thought, 

l^'thin  the  mind  is  reared, 

Thought  becomes  an  act, 

9^nd  someone's  heart  is  cheered. 


%hus  we  walk  life's  way. 
Scattering  on  the  path , 

Seeds  that  for  ourselves, 
dlTag  yield  an  afiermath. 


TRUE  BEAUTY. 

Elder  David  0.  McKay  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 


A  young  lady,  the  other  day,  was 
deploring  the  frequency  of  the 
changes  in  styles,  when  a  young 
man  to  whom-  she  spoke  said, 

"Well,  why  do  you  women  per- 
mit'it?  You  don't  have  to  adopt 
every,  suggestion  of  the  fashion 
plate." 

"If  it  were  not  for  you  men,"  she 
replied,  "we  wouldn't." 

"For  us  men !  How  is  that?" 

"Yes,  for  you  men ;  for  after  all, 
to  make  an  honest  confession,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  all  this  style  in 
dress  and  complexion  is  to  bring 
forth  the  admiration  of  you  selfish 
"lords  of  creation." 

The  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  a  jocular  vein  and  continued  for 
some  time.  The  thought  that  his 
opinion  influenced  the  girl  to  make 
herself  beautiful  seemed  to  tickle 
the  young  man's  conceit;  and  he 
unconsciously  tipped  his  hat  back- 
ward, seemingly  to  make  room  for 
the  expansion.  The  girl  was  the 
young  man's  superior,  and  called 
forth  his  admiration,  not  merely  by 
her  outward  beauty,  but  by  a  qual- 
ity a  thousand  times  more  powerful 
and  admirable. 

The  reason  given  for  some  of  the 
girl's  efforts  towards  outward  adorn- 
ment reminds  me  of  Pope's  lines, — 

"Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  en- 
snare. 

And  Beauty  draws  us  with  a  sinfcle 
hair." 

Yes,  men  are  attracted  by  beauty, 
and  thousands  are  ensnared  by  it. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  who 
look  for  notRing  else,  and  who  de- 
sire nothing  else  but  to  have  their 
sense  pleased  or  their  passions  grat- 
ified. These,  outward  adornments 
will  satisfy:  and  only  outward 
adornment  will  retain.    When  beau- 


ty fades,  the  passion  seeks  for  grat- 
ification elsewhere.  "Beauty  is  only 
skin  deep,"  and  when  outward 
adornment  is  all  a  girl  possesses,  the 
admiration  she  calls  forth  is  even 
more  shallow  than  her  beauty. 

"Beauty  In  vain  her  pretty  eyes  may 

roll 
Charms    strike    the    sUht,    but    merit 

wins  the  soul." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discour- 
age efforts  to  enhance  physical 
beauty.  When  given  by  birth,  it 
should  be  nurtured  in  childhood, 
cherished  in  girlhood,  and  protect- 
ed in  womanhood.  When  not  in- 
herited it  should  be  developed  and 
sought  after  in  every  legitimate  and 
healthful  manner. 

But  there  is  a  beauty  every  girl 
has, — z  gift  from  God,  as  pure  as 
the  sunlight,  and  as  sacred  as  life. 
It  is  a  beauty  that  all  men  love,  a 
virtue  that  wins  all  men's  souls. 
That  beauty  is  chastity.  Chastity 
without  skin  beauty  may  enkindle 
the  soul ;  skin  beauty  without  chasti- 
ty can  kindle  only  the  eye. 

Chastity  enshrined  in  the  mould 
of  true  womanhood  will  hold  true 
love  eternally. 

In  the  last  paragraph,  I  have 
said  that  chastity  is  a  beauty  that 
all  men  love.  Well,  I  will  not 
change  it,  for  he  who  does  not  is 
not  a  man,  "he  should  be  sent 
back  to  nature's  mint  and  re-issued 
as  a  counterfeit  on  humanity's  baser 
metal."  Such  a  one  is  not  worth 
a  pure  maiden's  scorn,  not  to  say 
smile. 

But  even  vile  men  admire  virtu- 
ous strength  in  woman.  I  am  re- 
minded of  Rebecca,  the  Jewess's 
power  over  Bois  Gilbert  in  Ivan- 
hoe.  In  the  dizzy  tower  she  is  cwi- 
fined  a  prisoner.     Her  captor  en- 
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ters  and  by  liis  wily  acts  tries  to  in* 
duce  her  to  give  her  life  to  him,  0» 
how  her  true  womanhood  rebels ! 
How  she  loaths  hitn !     With  what 


feet  between  her  and  the  ground. 
"  'Remain  where  thou  art,  proud 
Templar,  or  at  thy  choice  advance — 
one  foot  nearer,  and  I  plunge  my- 
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defiant  scorn  she  answers  his  de- 
mand for  her  to  submit  to  her  fate  1 
"'Submit  to  my  fate  I'  said  Re- 
becca,— 'and  sacred  heaven  !  to  what 
fate?*  ''  She  threw  open  a  window; 
and  in  an  instant  stood  on  the  c<lge 
of  the  parapet,  with  hundreds  of 


self  from  the  precipice;  my  body 
shall  be  crushed  out  of  the  very 
fonn  of  humanity  upon  the  stones 
of  that  courtyard,  ere  it  becomes 
the  victim  of  thy  brutality/  " 

Her  tempter    was     a    licentious 
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man,  proud  and  merciless,  but  Re- 
becca's bravery  and  virtue  touched 
his  smouldering  manhood  and 
kindled  within  him  a  flame  of  honor 
and  admiration.  Rebecca's  beauty 
attracted  him,  her  honor  conquered 
him.  Her  beauty  appealed  to  his 
passion;  her  chastity  and  honor  to 
his  soul. 

Girls,  the  flower  by  the  roadside, 
that  catches  the  dust  of  every  trav- 
eler is  not  the  one  to  be  admired, 
and  is  seldom  if  ever  plucked;  but 


the  one  blooming  away  up  on  the 
hillside,  protected  by  a  perpendicu- 
lar cliff  is  the  flower  with  the  virgin 
perfume,  the  one  the  boy  will  al- 
most risk  his  life  to  possess. 

Mere  outside  adornment  may 
please  the  sense  of  many  superficial 
admirers ;  the  adornrnent  of  the  soul 
and  the  chastity  of  true  woman- 
hood will  awaken  in  the  soul  of  true 
manhood  endurins^  love,  that  eternal 
principle  which  some  day  will  re- 
deem the  world. 


DRINKING    SONG. 

Laura  Le  Sieur, 

Would  I  drink  a  pledge  to  the  long  ago 
In  the  fleeting  sparkles  of   "Veuve  Clicquot?" 
No,  dip  me  a  draught  from  the  mountain  stream 
That  pang  to  me  once  through  a  Summer  dream. 

Not  the  richest  vintage  ever  pressed 

In  a  golden  goblet  with   vine  leaves  dressed 

Could  tempt  my  keen  and  knowing  soul, 

So  1*11  quaff  no  wine  from  the  wassail  bowl. 


But  I  know  where  a  fountain,  far  apart. 
Throbs  fresh  from  the  mountain's  icy  heart; 
The  nectar  of  gods  would  I  leave  for  that. 
To  drink  from  the  brim  of  an  old  felt  hat 


DAPHNE  DARRALL. 

Lou  Lewis. 


For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
Daphne  was  confronted  seriously 
with  the  thought  that  she  ought 
to  have  been  a  man.  Up  to  this 
time  she  had  had  no  cause  to  real- 
ize that  it  was  any  disadvantage  to 
be  a  woman.  She  had  gone  on  do- 
ing the  things  she  liked  unhindered 
by  lack  of  strength  or  opportunity. 
As  a  child  if  there  was  a  race  to  be 
run,  she  was  in  it,  and  generally 
ahead  at  the  end  of  it.  She  taught 
the  boys  _  to  make  bricks  from  red 
clay  and  together  they  built  them 
a  playhouse.  She  planted  a  gar- 
den and  hoed  it  herself.  She  bought 
a  hen  which  she  called  "J^^ty,"  and 
made  it  a  little  coop.  In  twelve 
days,  Jetty  had  laid  twelve  eggs, 
and  in  three  more  weeks.  Jetty  had 
twelve  little  chicks,  and  in  twelve 
months.  Daphne  had  a  hennery 
which  Paul  helped  her  to  manage. 
That  was  when  she  was  eight  and 
Paul  was  twelve. 

Paul  lived  over  the  back  fence, 
and  had  a  swing,  a  ball  and  a  par- 
rot that  could  call  "Daphne."  Once 
Daphne  fell  out  of  that  swing  and 
Paul  picked  her  up  and  kissed  her, 
and  from  that  day  she  grew  up  with 
the  thought,  "O,  the  joy  of  being 
a  girl  r 

Daphne  had  a  doll,  bought  with 
Jetty's  eggs.  That  doll  resembled 
Paul — brown  hair,  brown  eyes, 
expression  and  all.  She  called  it 
Pauline.  She  still  keeps  it  dressed 
in  blue  satin  on  a  bed  of  down,  in 
her  dresser,  and  when  a  certain 
mood  comes  over  her,  she  goes  to 
it  and  looks  into  its  cold  motionless 
features  with  the  same  tenderness 
that  Rowena  looks  at  her  lover's 
photograph. 

At  college,  Daphne  mastered 
mathematics  with  the  skill  she  had 


displayed  in  building  her  play- 
house. 

Paul  Ainsworth  attended  the  same 
college,  but  when  half-way  through 
with  his  college  work,  an  acute  at- 
tack of  financial  shortage  overtook 
his  mother,  and  Paul  was  obliged  to 
transfer  his  activity  from  the  col- 
lege campus  to  the  office  of  a  great 
daily  commonly  called  the  "Search- 
light." Its  policy  was  to  illuminate 
the  dark  comers  of  the  earth,  and 
the  still  darker  comers  of  society. 
It  was  called  the  "Smirchlight"  by 
some  of  its  less  prosperous  contem- 
poraries. 

Paul  was  launched  upon  his  news- 
paper career  with  a  conscience  that 
had  never  been  abused  and  had, 
therefore,  never  been  felt.  He  had 
no  code  of  ethics  he  could  call  his 
own.  The  one  he  grew  up  on,  and 
which  was  still  doing  duty,  be- 
longed to  his  mother.  Very  early  in 
life  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  ac- 
cepting;^ her  brand  of  right  and  con- 
demning what  she  said  was  wrong. 

But  before  he  had  been  on  the 
paper  a  month,  he  found  himself 
confronted  with  a  new  set  of  ex- 
periences, touching  which  his  moral 
code  was  rather  vague. 

Heretofore.  Paul  had  had  no  in- 
terest other  than  an  ambition  to  be 
a  great  journalist;  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  Daphne  once  a  week,  and  to 
wear  gfood  clothes.  The  last  he 
was  able  to  do  at  the  end  of  his  first 
two  months  on  the  paper,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  his  success  as  a 
ioumalist  was  sure.  But  bv  that 
time.  Daphne  was  condemning  him 
as  a  verv  unsuccessful  promise- 
keeper,  in  the  way  of  letters,  and 
wreaked  veneeance  on  him  by  send- 
ing- the  worst  kind  of  cartoons  her 
pen  could  draw. 
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She  was  preparing  a  very  elabo- 
rate one  when  she  chanced  to  pick 
up  the  "Searchlight,"  and  read  in 
the  society  column : 

"The  engagement  of  Mr.  Paul 
Aimsworth  and  Miss  Jewell  Can- 
ton is  announced." 

Then  it  was  that  the  inconven- 
ience of  being  a  woman  came  to 
her  with  all  the  proofs  that  her  ge- 
ometrical reasoning  could  adduce. 

While  her  eyes  were  yet  riveted 
on  that  bit  of  news  she  rehearsed  the 
history  of  their  companionship,  in  a 
flash  of  agonized  understanding 

From  infancy  to  girlhood,  she 
had  worked  with  him,  played  with 
him,  talked  to  him,  as  a  brother 
would  have  done.  Her  life  and  all 
her  interests  had  been  centered  in 
the  activities  that  the  laws  of  society 
have  chosen  for  men. 

She  thought  her  interests  and 
activities  must  have  unfitted  her  for 
ever  becoming  the  type  of  woman 
a  great  journalist  would  desire. 
Paul's  experience  in  the  social 
world  had  undoubtedly  taught  him 
that.  If  somebody  had  only  told 
her  before !  But  how  could  she  re- 
make herself  now  that  her  habits 
and  inclinations  had  become  so 
fixed  ?  And  what  would  be  the  use 
of  trying,  since  he  was  the  only 
one  that  would  cause  her  to  go  to 
so  much  trouble?  Through  all  the 
fibres  of  her  being,  were  woven  and 
interwoven  those  childhood  and  girl- 
hood scenes  that  must  ever  be  the 
greatest  source  of  her  happiness. 
No  one  could  answer  her  moods  as 
Paul  had  answered  them,  and  only 
his  touch  and  voice  could  draw  from 
her  soul  its  sweetest  music.  She 
felt  it  would  be  perjury  to  attempt 
to  give  another  what  she  had  given 
of  affection  to  Paul.  The  memo- 
ries of  childhood  would  rise  like 
ghosts  to  mock  her.  They  were  even 
now  at  her  heartstrings  begging  her 
to  be  true. 

Then  it  was  that  the  voice  of  the 


world  thtmdered  in  her  ears,  telling 
her  of  woman's  mission,  and  how 
purposeless  all  her  efforts  would  be 
if  she  failed  in  fulfilling  the  one 
great  law  of  her  being. 

The  little  doll,  Pauline,  had  once 
seemed  real,  but  now  how  cold  and 
dead.  Had  Daphne  been  a  child 
she  could  have  held  a  funeral  and 
buried  it  by  the  old  apple  tree;  but 
she  was  not  a  child.  And  as  the 
great  Atlantic  liner,  when  an  ice- 
berg struck  its  helm,  wavered  nor 
sank  not,  but  forced  its  way  steadily 
on  to  St.  Johns,  with  one  hundred 
tons  of  ice  blocked  in  one  of  its 
compartments,  so  Daphne,  with  a 
heart  half  stunned,  still  held  before 
her  mind  one  grand  aim  and  kept 
steadily  on  without  wavering. 

"Life  is  so  full  of  surprises,"  she 
thought.  "Our  sorrows  today  may 
bring  our  joys  tomorrow.  Despair 
is  mockery  to  the  God  that  made 
me,  for  who  can  have  imp>licit  trust 
and  mourn  in  dismal  discourage- 
ment ?  Unceasingly  my  work  shall 
be  for  Him  above,  and  sometime  I 
shall  come  into  my  own.  No  one 
can  rob  me  of  what  belongs  to  me, 
and  no  one  can  bring  me  evil  but 
myself." 

Then  the  sound  of  footsteps  at- 
tracted her  attention  and  she  turned 
just  in  time  to  meet  the  deep-set 
eyes  of  a  stranger. 

"Is  this  the  home  of  the  Dar- 
ralls  ?"  he  asked. 

"It  is,"  Daphne  replied,  rather  ab- 
sently. 

"I  am  looking  for  a  Miss  Daphne 
Darrall,"  he  went  on  somewhat  de- 
liberately. 

Daphne  became  alert.  "You  have 
not  far  to  look.  What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

He  smiled. 

"We  are  looking  for  a  teacher  in 
our  church  school  in  the  city.  You 
were  recommended  by  Professor 
Evans  as  being  competent  to  teach 
drawing.     We   need   somebody   in 
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that  department,  so  I  came  to  see 
what  you  thought  of  taking  the  po- 
sition, and  assisting  in  other 
branches." 

"Come  in  and  we  might  talk  it 
over,"  Daphne  said,  her  face  light- 
ing up  at  the  thought  that  someone 
considered  her  valuable. 

Something  seemed  to  tell  her  this 
was  God's  offer.  Here  among  the 
young  people  of  Zion  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  a  great  work  in  a 
moral,  religious,  practical  or  artistic 
line.  It  would  take  her  from  her 
home,  but  perhaps  she  would  do  bet- 
ter work  on  that  account. 


In  the  early  morning  of  the  first 
school  day  Daphne  was  besieged 
with  fear.  She  felt  so  young  and 
the  students  she  had  met  seemed  so 
bright  and  matured  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  her  position  almost 
overwhelmed  her. 

Later  when  she  really  did  greet 
that  sea  of  expectant  faces  she  was 
surprised  at  the  calm  which  came 
over  her,  and  the  hearty  response 
from  the  students  at  the  close  of  her 
first  public  address  thrilled  her  to 
happiness. 

She  learned  to  guide  with  a  skil- 
ful hand,  she  found  joy  in  her  work, 
and  the  love  she  gave  made  her 
master.  Lost  in  her  interest  for  ben- 
efiting others  she  grew  more  grace- 
ful in  manner  and  speech,  a  better 
example  for  the  sweet  girls  who 
"adored"  her.  Her  interests  beinef 
unrestricted  to  a  "woman's  sphere ' 
made  her  a  light,  a  companion,  and 
an  inspiration  to  "the  boys,"  as  she 
called  them,  who  were  in  her 
classes. 

It  seemed  to  Daphne  that  she  had 
been  launched  upon  an  ocean  of 
peaceful  calm,  that  kept  past  pain 
drowned  and  buried  deep  below. 

Months  passed,  and  carried  her 
rapidly  upward  on  a  tide  of  popular- 


ity. Her  praises  were  frequently 
sung  into  Paul's  ears  and  he  grew 
more  thoughtful  in  consequence  of 
it.  She  was  beginning  to  think  the 
path  she  had  chosen  an  easy  one 
and  always  would  be  smooth.  But 
no! 

Someone  started  a  series  of  ru- 
mors to  the  effect  that  Miss  Dar- 
rall's  method  of  teaching  art  was 
entirely  wrong,  that  one  of  her 
brighter  pupils  had  to  correct  Miss 
Darrall's  mistakes  in  the  arithmetic 
class.  Nor  was  that  all.  Some  of 
the  young  men  from  the  missionary 
class  were  spending  their  evenings 
with  Miss  Darrall,  and  she  had  been 
seen  walking  the  streets  at  mid- 
night with  a  stranger. 

A  coolness  which  Daphne  could 
not  account  for  crept  over  the  stu- 
dents. She  saw  suspicion  in  eyes 
that  had  once  looked  perfect  confi- 
dence. She  was  beginning  to  won- 
der what  it  meant  when  she  re- 
ceived a  note  calling  her  before  the 
faculty  and  Board  at  once,  on  very 
important  business  connected  with 
her  work. 

There  was  a  long  serious  pause 
after  the  meeting  had  been  called 
and  Daphne  felt  her  heart  beat 
faster  in  expectation  of  something 
of  serious  import.  Never  before 
had  she  received  such  accusations 
as  she  heard  there.  For  a  moment 
she  sat  stunned.  She  had  been 
consecrating  her  very  life  to  the 
service  of  her  God,  she  thought, — 
working  earnestly,  faithfully  and 
with  a  constant  prayer  in  her  heart. 
Now  she  was  called  before  these  in- 
telligent men  to  answer  judgment 
for  deeds  most  harmful  in  their  ef- 
fect. What  had  she  done  to  deserve 
this  evil?  Why  should  it  come  to 
hide  the  light  of  her  earnest  and 
righteous  achievements? 

They  were  waiting  for  her  to 
speak,  so  she  rose,  the  light  in  her 
face  impressing  all  with  its  purity. 
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"Those  stories  that  reflect  upon 
my  character,  I  am  powerless  to  ac- 
count for/'  she  said,  "I  do  not  know 
how  they  began  or  who  started 
them.  All  I  can  say  is  they  are  not 
true.  I  am  grieved  to  think  they 
have  been  believed  by  those  I  re- 
spected most." 

Professor  Benton  arose  and  in 
strong  words  shattered  each  report 
and  slander.  "Miss  Darrall's  pres- 
ence alone,"  he  said  "is  enough 
to  convince  anyone  that  the  whole 
thing  is  false  and  must  have  been 
started  by  some  envious  person." 

The  sympathy  and  earnestness  of 
the  speech  filled  Daphne's  eyes  and 
made  a  lasting  friend  of  Professor 
Benton.  The  other  teachers  were 
equally  loyal  and  before  the  week 
had  passed  Daphne  received  demon- 
strations of  trust  and  love  from  al- 
most every  member  of  the  school. 

"But  how  did  it  start?"  She  was 
questioning  some  of  the  teachers, 
when  Mr.  Stanley,  of  the  mission- 
ary class  stepped  up  to  her. 

"Miss  Darrall,  I'd  like  to  speak  to 
you." 

Daphne  followed  him  into  a  va- 
cant room. 

"I've  been  terribly  grieved  at  the 
things  that  have  been  said  of  you. 
Miss  Darrall,"  he  said,  "and  I  want 
you  to  know  how  they  began.  I 
have  a  number  of  wealthy  boy 
friends  and  I've  been  going  with  a 
girl  by  the  name  of  Ethel  Canton." 

Daphne's  face  changed  color,  but 
she  said  nothing. 

"I've  said  a  great  deal  about  you, 
but  always  in  your  praise.  I  was  at 
Canton's  one  night  and  a  Mr.Aims- 
worth  was  there." 

Daphne  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 

"Your  name  was  n^cntioned.  Mr. 
Aimsworth  spoke  up  quickly  and 
asked  if  you  were  from  Glendale.  I 
told  him  you  were,  and  he  said  you 
and  he  were  children  together  and 
you  were  once  his  dearest  friend.  I 
said  nice  things  about  you,  and  even 


went  so  far  as  to  say  I  hoped  Ethel 
would  grow  into  just  sucH  a  wo- 
man. That  seemed  to  offend  the 
elder  Miss  Canton,  for  she  said  she 
thought  Ethel  as  sweet  and  attract- 
ive as  most  girls.  A  few  weeks  af- 
ter that  Miss  Jewell  Canton  told  me 
these  things  about  you  and  I  asked 
her  how  she  knew.  She  said  she 
had  heard  them  from  good  author- 
ity." 

"Were  you  the  only  one  present?** 
Daphne  interrupted. 

"Xo,  there  was  Mr.  Aimsworth 
and  some  of  the  other  boys — ^three 
were  from  school.  I  told  her  I  did 
not  believe  the  rumors.  I  don't 
want  you.  Miss  Darrall,  to  think  I 
did  or  that  they  in  any  way  started 
from  me.  That  is  the  reason  I 
spoke  to  you  here." 

"Did  Miss  Canton  mention  any 
names  of  those  she  considered  good 
authority?"  asked  Daphne. 

"Not  one,"  was  the  reply. 

"Thank  you  for  telling  me.  Let 
us  not  mention  it  again."  And 
Daphne  walked  out  into  the  corri- 
dor. 

That  evening  found  her  working 
on  a  series  of  readings  from  the 
Bible  to  be  given  in  public  in  the 
near  future. 

The  thought  that  Paul  had  al- 
lowed her  character  to  be  slandered 
would  not  leave  her.  Yet  it  only  in- 
creased her  determination  to  make 

the  readings  a  success. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

As  she  walked  out  on  the  plat- 
form before  a  crowded  hall  of  stu- 
dents a«d  visitors,  serene  sweetness 
played  about  her  mouth,  her  eyes 
shone  with  a  depth  and  luster  which 
only  the  light  of  heaven  can  give; 
her  heart  throbbed  with  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  thoue^hts  she 
wished  everyone  to  feel.  Thev  had 
caused  her  to  forgive  those  who  had 
done  her  wrone.  She  had  come 
before  her  audience  to  inspire  their 
minds  with  thinors  they    had    read. 
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perhaps,  but  which  they    had    not 
really  felt  and  understood. 

Jewell  Canton  winced  at  sight  of 
her.  Paul's  mind  went  back  to  the 
days  of  his  early  boyhood,  and  com- 
pared this  splendid  woman  with  the 
child  he  had  carried  in  his  arms. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  woman  beside 
him.  The  expressionless  face,  the 
cold  waxy  skin  chilled  him.  And 
though  Miss  Canton  tried  to  interest 
with  light,,  laughing  remarks,  his 
attention  was  given  to  the  reader. 

He  had  never  heard  her  voice 
ring  with  such  music. ,  Every  sen- 
tence seemed  to  penetrate  him 
through  and  through.  He  was  back 
at  his  mother's  knee  again,  listening 
intently  to  truths  which  never  before 
had  seemed  so  beautiful.  In  the 
light  of  that  truth  he  saw  his  mis- 
takes and  weakness.  Why  had  he 
acted  so?  Why  had  he  wronged 
this  star  of  his  youth?  Was  it  be- 
cause he  had  not  seen  her  in  the 
flutter  and  show  of  polished  wealth  ? 
He  confessed  to  himself  that  it  was. 

Daphne  paused.  She  had  seen 
Paul.  When  she  continued  her  se- 
lections seemed  especially  adapted 
to  him;  at  least  he  felt  so,  and  all 
tiight  long  her  words  echoed  and  re- 
echoed in  his  brain. 

*  *  *  * 

Never  before  had  Glendale  ap- 
peared so  beautiful  to  Daphne,  as 
when  one  evening  she  turned  in  at 
the  great  gate  and  rode  slowly  down 
the  path.  The  light  of  the  sunset 
sifted  through  the  poplars  and 
scintillated  among  the  leaves.  Far 
to  the  right  the  quiet  lake  seemed 
tinted  with  her  heart's  warm  blood. 


Her  father  came  forward  and  help- 
ing her  to  alight  started  with  the 
horse  toward  the  stable. 

The  ride  had  been  full  of  memo- 
ries and  Daphne  bowed  her  head  in 
silence.  Just  then  someone  stepped 
up  behind  her,  but  she  did  not  heed 
the  sound.  Some  one  paused,  and 
then  a  low  voice  spoke  her  name. 

"Daphne!" 

"Paul!" 

"I  have  done  much  to  be  forgiv- 
en; but  you  are  too  sublime  to  be 
unmerciful — " 

** Where  is  Miss — your — ?" 

"Miss  Canton  has  accepted  an- 
other suitor  because  I  reproved  her 
for  saying  things  she  should  not 
have  said.  She  has  faded  under  the 
intense  rays  of  Daphne's  glory." 

He  rested  his  arm  against  a  pil- 
lar of  the  porch  and  looked  steadily 
and  anxiously  into  her  face. 

The  color  came  and  went  and 
then  there  broke  from  her  a 
speechless  sob. 


Fragments. 

"If  Fortune,  with  a  smiling  face. 

Strew  roses  In  our  way. 
When  shall  we  stoop  to  pick  them  up? 

Today,  my  love,  today 

But   should    she   frown   with    face   of 
care, 
And  talk  of  coming  sorrow. 
When   shall   we   grrieve,   if   grrieve   we 
must? 
Tomorrow,  oh,  tomorrow." 


"There  is  never  a  life  so  darkened,  so 

hopeless  and  unblest 
But   may   be   filled   with   the    light   of 

God,  and  enter  His  promised  rest 
There  is  never  a  sin  or  sorrow,  there  is 

never  a  care  or  loss 
But  that  we  may  bring  to  Jesus  and 

leave  at  the  foot  of  the  cross." 
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From  AuHl  Ruth, 


AlfD  HER  BOY  FRIENDS. 

"I  saw  you  and  Rachel  standing 
on  the  street  with  a  number  of  boys 
the  other  day.  You  appeared  to  be 
having  a  very  interesting  time. 
Who  were  they,  Ruthie?" 

"Oh,  just  some  of  the  students, 
Auntie,  who  walked  down  to  the 
comer  with  us.  We  were  talking 
about  the  party  the  college  gave 
last  week.  You  know,  Willie 
Jones  brought  his  cousin  with  him 
— he  has  been  in  the  country  but  a 
short  time — and  he  did  act  too  fun- 
ny for  anything.  I  just  thought  IM 
die  laughing;  and  the  girls — well, 
they  simply  screamed." 

"What  an  extravagant  way  of 
expressing  yourself,  Ruthie.  We 
shall  have  to  arrange  a  new  vocab- 
ulary, as  it  seems  the  old  one  does 
not  furnish  words  strong  enough 
for  the  use  of  the  modem,  up-to- 
date  girl. 

"But  perhaps  you  do  not  know 
that  you  were  laughing  so  loud  that 
you  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
passers-by;  some  of  them  actually 
turned  around  to  see  what  the  ex- 
citement was." 

"Well,  what  of  it,  Auntie?  We 
did  not  say  anything  out  of  the 
way,  and  we  were  not  the  only  ones 
talkin^:^  on  the  street  corner." 

"I  know  you  were  not,  little  girl, 
but  it  is  very  bad  manners  to  stand 


on  a  crowded  thoroughfare  and 
gossip  with  anyone,  especially  a 
group  of  boys.  There  is  a  time  and 
place  for  all  things,  but  I  am  sure 
you  were  far  removed  from  both. 

"I  was  sitting  in  the  drug  store^ 
waiting  for  a  car,  and  after  you 
girls  had  gone  I  overheard  one  of 
the  boys  remark,  'What  talkers 
those  girls  are.  It  is  a  pity  they 
cannot  see  themselves  as  others  see 
them.' " 

"The  boys  talked  just  as  fast  as 
we  did.  Auntie,  and  I  don't  think  it 
was  a  bit  gentlemanly  of  them  to 
cast  such  reflections." 

"Maybe  not,  Ruthie,  but  boys  dc^ 
not  always  see  that  side  of  it,  and 
while  they  no  doubt  enjoy  talking^ 
with  a  chatty  girl,  the  majority  of 
young  men  admire  most  the  modesty 
genteel  and  retiring  girl. 

"Now,  Ruthie,  I  do  not  accuse 
you  of  being  rude  or  bold,  but  just 
a  little  thoughtless.  Some  of  our 
boys  and  girls  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  walking  the  prindpat 
streets  of  the  city  that  they  seem  as 
much  at  home  there  as  on  a  picnic 
Time  was  when  a  young  lady  would 
not  be  seen  on  the  main  street  alone^ 
and  I  have  known  girls  in  the  long* 
ao:o  to  walk  around  several  blocks 
to  avoid  the  embarrassment." 

"That  is  all  foolishness,  Auntie. 
I  believe  in  being  myself  wherever 
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I  am,  and  not  in  assuming  a  pnid* 
ish,  mock-modesty  air  which  I  do 
not  feel." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  'assume  an 
air,'  either,  girlie.  But  I  do  want 
you  to  cultivate  real  modesty,  and 
to  understand  that  the  streets  are 
not  the  place  for  boisterous  lan- 
guage or  loud  laughter.  Indeed, 
these  should  not  be  induls^ed  in 
anywhere.  Girls  should  be  soft- 
toned  and  gentle,  and  exert  an  in- 
fluence of  refinement  on  their  boy 
friends  instead  of  stimulating  them 
to  improper  remarks.  Why,  if  you 
believe  me,  the  other  day  a  friend 
of  mine  was  walking  up  town  when 
she  met  four  or  five  young  girls, 
anfi  in  arm,  in  one  unbroken  line, 
making  the  way  impassable.  My 
friend  had  to  step  aside  that  the 
girls  might  pass.  A  little  farther 
down  these  same  girls  met  some  of 
their  boy  friends.  But  instead  of 
passing  them  with  a  quiet,  pleasant 
greeting,  one  could  hear  almost 
across  the  street  their  'Hello,  boys ! 
Which  way?' 

"Real  ladies  avoid  anything  that 
attracts  attention  on  the  street  or 
anywhere  else,  little  girl.  There  is 
always  someone  noticing:,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  our  girls  are  often 
-misjudged  because  of  their  inno- 
cent, fun-loving  spirits." 

"Well,  Auntie,  I  will  try  to  re- 
member. Rut  oh,  there  are  so  many 
things  to  think  of,  I  almost  despair 
of  ever  becoming  the  real  lady  that 
you  would  all  have  me. 

"Only  last  evening  I  was  invited 
to  go  out  driving  with  a  crowd  of 
boys  and  girls.  I  did  so  want  to  go. 
but  when  I  asked  mamma,  she  said 
no:  she  preferred  that  I  say  at 
home.  And  I  thouo^ht  it  was  rath- 
er hard  that  I  could  not  do  as  other 
girls  of  my  age." 

"Ruthic,  your  mother  would  not 
deny  you  any  good  thing  nor  any 
pleasure  in  reason.     She  spoke  to 


me  about  it  this  morning,  and  I  am 
sure  she  was  right  in  her  refusal. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  was  too  late 
for  young  people  to  start  out  for  a 
drive.  A  drive  in  the  evening  air  is 
certainly  pleasant  and  invigorating, 
but  late  driving  in  crowded  vehicles 
is  not,  to  say  the  least,  a  commend- 
able means  of  enjoyment.  Very  of- 
ten, if  the  carriage  is  a  large  one,  it 
is  loaded  to  the  guards  and  the 
young  people  can  be  heard  a  block 
away  having  what  they  term  a  good 
time;  or  it  may  be  a  single  buggy 
with  two  boys  and  two  girls " 

"The  more  the  merrier,  Auntie." 

"Yes,  I  understand ;  but  it  is  not 
the  thing  to  do.  It  is  imprudent 
and  immodest,  and  has  a  tendency 
toward  too  much  familiarity,  which 
should  always  be  avoided — ^nay,  re- 
sented, Ruthie. 

"It  does  not  take  a  boy  long  to 
find  out  the  real  status  of  things, 
and  he  will  very  likely  govern  him- 
self accordingly.  If  you  refuse  to 
go  out  with  the  young  man  who 
does  not  come  up  to  your  ideal,  you 
will  not  run  the  risk  of  misplacing 
your  affections. 

"Girls  should  consult  with  their 
brothers,  Ruthie,  when  they  have 
good  ones,  as  you  have.  They  can 
find  out  far  better  than  you  what 
kind  of  company  these  boys  keep 
when  they  are  not  visiting  the  girls, 
and  that  will  be  a  sufficient  index 
to  their  daily  lives. 

"Your  mother  had  discovered 
that  some  of  that  crowd  of  boys 
were  fast  forming  the  habit  of 
smoking,  and  she  told  me  that  her 
daughter  was  too  precious — she 
loved  her  too  dearly — to  permit  her 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
such  young  men.  Auntie's  advice 
is  that  you  set  your  standard  hiijh, 
little  girl,  and  choose  only  such 
friends  as  you  know  are  positively 
high-toned. 

"X^w,  don't  misunderstand  me 
when  I  say  high-toned.     I  do  not 
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mean  because  of  wealth  or  more 
extended  advantages,  but  I  mean 
iiigh-toned  because  of  the  nobility 
of  their  characters. 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  secret,  Riithie, 


make  friends  of  them.  You  know. 
Auntie  has  not  lived  for  nothing;  T 
had  several  brothers,  and  I  used  to 
hear  I  hem  talk  about  things  quite 
often.     You  would  be  surprised,  I 


Good  boys  do  not  care  for  girls  who 
are  imprudent  in  thdr  words,  their 
actions,  or  their  dress.  They  may 
pay  them  a  little  attention,  may  per- 
haps take  tbem  out,  but  will  seldom 
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fright?'  'Oh,  yes,  I  danced  with 
her,  but  I  wouldn't  be  seen  taking 
her  to  a  dog  show.' 

"  'And  that  girl — Sarah  Green — 
a  mighty  good  name,  Green  by 
name  and  green  by  nature !  I  won- 
der what  kind  of  a  fellow  she  thinks 
I  am  ?  Why,  she  threw  out  a  good 
broad  hint  for  me  to  take  her  to 
the  theatre  and  intimated  that  a  box 
of  candy  would  be  acceptable.' 

"  'I  do  wish  MoUie  would  dress 
her  shoulders.  I  think  her  charm- 
ing in  her  manners  and  I  believe 
her  to  be  a  good  girl,  but  she  is  in- 
fluenced too  much  by  what  is 
termed  modem  society,  to  suit  me.' 

"That  is  just  a  sample  of  what  I 
hear,  Ruthie." 

"But,  Auntie,  you  know  I'm  not 
guilty  of  doing  those  things." 

"I  don't  think  you  are,  but  it  is 
well  enough  to  be  warned  and  see 
that  your  associates  don't  do  them, 
either." 

"Many  of  the  girls  receive  pres- 
ents from  their  boy  friends,  Auntie. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"I  think  it  a  practice  that  should 
not  be  countenanced.  From  what  I 
learn,  many  a  boy  feels  almost 
obliged  to  take  a  box  of  candy  every 
time  he  goes  to  see  one  of  the  girls. 


I  want  you  to  discourage  such 
things,  Ruthie,  for  very  often  the 
boys  cannot  afford  it,  and  girls  have 
it  in  their  power  to  stop  this  grow- 
ing evil." 

"Evil,  Auntie?" 

"Yes,  evil.  Why  should  a  boy 
who  is  going  to  school  and  not 
earning  be  expected  to  treat  every- 
time  he  takes  a  girl  friend  to  a  party 
or  theatre?  I  am  sure  it  costs 
enough  for  boys  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances to  do  that  without  buy- 
ing flowers  and  candy.  Besides, 
where  are  they  to  get  the  money? 
Perhaps  their  mothers  need  little 
comforts  that  this  means  would 
purchase.  And  worse,  even,  than 
that,  Ruthie,  some  boys  will  borrow 
money  of  their  brothers  or  friends 
to  make  presents  with,  thereby 
forming  a  very  bad  habit.  Think  of 
receiving  presents  bought  with 
borrowed  money! 

"I  tell  you,  Ruthie,  girls  ought  to 
think  of  these  things.  If  they 
would  not  accept  presents  boys 
would  not  make  them.  But,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  some  girls  en- 
courage it,  and  even  say  that  they 
do  not  desire  the  company  of  a 
young  man  who  does  not  have 
money." 


HEART  or  MINE. 

From  the  German  of  Helorich  Heine. 

Heart  of  mine,  be  not  despondem 
Boldly  smile  and  bear  thy  Fate! 

Springtide  shall  awake  the  Daisies 
Sleeping  at  the  snow-bound  ^ate. 


Priceless  gifts  are  strewn  around  tliee; 

Bright  and  fair  is  winter's  pall. 
Pry  thee  Heart,  though  sorrow  sound  thee 

Strike  the  chord  of  Love  o'er  all ! 

—  Florence  L.  Lancaster. 
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Maud  Baggarley. 


Every  thinking  person  knows 
what  a  far  reaching  and  lasting  in- 
fluence books  have  for  good,  or 
evil,  upon  the  children  of  men. 
Bradford  says,  "You  may  judge  of 
one's  character  and  even  of  his  pre- 
vailing moods,  by  the  volumes 
which  you  find  on  his  table, — if 
they  show  signs  of  being  well 
used."  Emerson  once  said,  "If  you 
encounter  a  man  of  rare  intellecet 
you  should  ask  him  what  books  he 
reads." 

Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  there  been  so  many 
books  published  as  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  20th.  The  great 
"Hoe"  press  and  other  inventions 
have  reduced  the  cost  of  printing, 
etc.,  and  made  it  possible  for  news- 
papers, magazines  and  books  to  be 
within  the  reach  not  only  of  the  in- 
dividuals in  great  cities,  but  of 
those  who  await  their  messages  of 
joy  and  sorrow  in  the  most  obscure 
village,  the  lonely  farm  on  the  bar- 
ren desert,  or  the  log  hut  in  the 
mountain  forest.  Although  books 
and  magazines  are  so  plentiful  and 
cheap,  and  every  large  city  has  its 
free  library,  yet  some  of  "our  girls" 
say  they  do  not  care  to  read. 

The  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  has  "opened 
the  door  of  opportunity"  that  "our 
girls"  may  enter  the  world  of 
books,  and  make  the  beautiful 
thoughts  (which  have  come  down 
to  us  through  the  ages,)  their  own ; 
that  they  may  make  friends  of 
books  and  as  Bradford  says 
"choose — from  among  them — 
those  which  will  best  help  us  to 
forget  ourselves  by  interesting  us 
in  the  larger  world  in  which  truth 


and  right  are  sure  to  be  victorious." 

In  one  of  the  popular  magazines 
for  the  young  the  editor  recently 
said,  "It  has  become  customary  to 
speak  of  the  'open  door  of  oppor- 
tunity' without  remembering  that, 
like  most  doors,  it  closes  as  well  as 
opens.  Sometimes  the  wind  sud- 
denly slams  it." 

We,  the  daughters  of  Zion,  have 
been  taught  that  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  of 
gaining  greater  knowledge.  In 
section  88,  verse  118,  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  we  have  the 
word  of  the  Lord  on  this  subject: 
"And  as  all  have  not  faith,  seek 
ye  diligently  and  teach  one  another 
words  of  wisdom;  yea,  seek  ye  out 
of  the  best  books  words  of  wisdom ; 
seek  learning  even  by  study,  and 
also  by  faith." 

We  are  not  to  blame  for  our 
physical  environment  but  in  the 
unseen  world  of  thought  where  so 
much  of  our  life  is  spent  we  can 
create  a  mental  environment  that 
shall  pass  beyond  the  veil  with  us, 
— an  environment  of  beautiful 
thoughts  that  will  inspire  us  to  do 
beautiful  deeds. 

Longfellow  says : 

"Whenever  a  noble  deed  is  wrought 
Whenever  is  spoken  a  noble  thoufcht 
Our  hearts  in  glad  surpriae 
To  higher  levels  rise.** 

Macaulay  says,  "All  human  be- 
ings, not  utterly  savage,  long  for 
some  information  about  past  times, 
and  are  delighted  by  narratives 
which  present  pictures  to  the  eye 
of  the  mind." 

Do  not  the  t  roubles  of  Priam, 
Ulysses,  Aeneas  and  Andromache 
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keep  us  from  brooding  over  our 
own? 

Does  not  the  pathetic  though 
sublime  story  of  "Les  Miserables" 
cause  every  one  who  reads  it  to  re- 
solve to  emulate  the  example  of  the 
old  Bishop  and  Jean  Val  Jean  ? 

It  is  not  the  privilege  of  all  to 
have  for  daily  associates  those  to 
whom  it  is  given  to  be  leaders — in 
thought  and  action. 

And  even  if  we  had  them  for 
daily  companions,  it  is  a  question 
whether  their  example  would  have 
as  much  influence  as  their  written 
word,  or  the  story  of  their  lives. 
Some  time  the  lamp  of  clay  ob- 
scures the  light  that  shines  within 
but  when  the  lamp  is  shattered  and 
the  remnants     return    to  the    dust 


from  whence  they  came,  then  the 
limitations  of  the  flesh  are  forgot- 
ten and  we  see  as  it  were  "face  to 
face." 

And  to  know,  that  the  great  and 
good  have  no  country  or  time  but 
are  a  part  "of  that  all  sustaining 
beauty,  which  runs  through  all, 
and  doth  all  unite." 

Without  books  our  lives  must  of 
necessity  be  narrow,  as  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  "have  lived  their  lives 
their  fate  fulfilling,"  will  never 
have  a  part  in  broadening  our  sym- 
pathies. 

Shall  we  live  in  the  smaller 
world,  or  shall  we  pass  through 
the  "open  door"  into  the  larger 
world  bevond? 


V\^HEN  TIME 

Sarah  E.  Mitton. 

When   time   shall   have  torn  from  my 

lyre.  ^    , 

The  strings  upon  which  now  I  play; 
When  furrows  are  plowed  on  my  brow; 
When  tresses  are  silvered  with  sjrey. 
When  youths  sparkling  fountain  is  dry. 
And  vigor  by  time  is  dismayed. 
When  features  seared  over  with  age. 
Show  traces  of  beauty  decayed. 
Then  out  from  its  lighthouse  my  soul, 
Will  look  over  life's  stormy  sea; 
Far  back  on  the  billows  I'll  trace. 
My  childhood,  departed  from  me. 


IT  ALWAYS  PAYS. 

Belvie  Sessions. 

Be  happy.     Gather  on  life's  road. 

The  sweetest  flowers  you  find; 

Some  pleasures  are  for  you  bestowed 

But  choose  the  proper  kind. 

How  fair  a  face  temptation  has. 

How  Joyful  seem  her  ways; 

Look  not  within  but  bravely  pass,— 

You'll  find  It  always  pays. 

If  here  on  earth  or  up  above 
That  heart  that  we  should  prlae. 
Remember  that  a  mother's  love 
Is  one  that  never  dies. 
So  heed  the  counsel  she  may  give 


That  good  may  mark  your  days 

And  let  her  guide  you  while  she  lives, — 

You'll  find  it  always  pays. 

Honor  the  aged!      Oh.  you  should 

Give  them  the  reverence  due; 

And  do  to  others  as  you  would 

That  they  should  do  to  you. 

A  kind  word  here  a  good  deed  there. 

Like  sunshine  sends  its  rays; 

And  makes  the  earth   more  pure   and 

fair.— 
You'll  find  It  always  pays. 


Could  I  One  Sentence  Speak. 

Annie  Malin. 

Oh  breaking  heart,  could  I  one  sentence 

sneak 
To  comfort  thee  In  thine  affliction! 
Could  I  reach  out  my  loving  arms 
And.  folding  thee  In  mine  embrace. 
Whisker  sweet  words  of  consolation 
And   wipe  all   tears   from   thy  beloved 

face; 
My  soul  Indeed  would  then  rejoice. 
But  One  on  High,  can  comfort  to  thee 

give; 
And   may   His   Spirit   whisper   to   the* 

now.  ^  ,  „ 

"Take  courage  child,  and  trust  in  me. 
Cling  close  unto  thy  Father's  word — 
"Thy  loved  one  stUl  doth  live." 


OFFICERS'  NOTES 


ANNUAL.  DAY. 

Tuesday,  September  11^  will  be  An- 
nual Day.  Let  your  meeting  be  a  so- 
cial affair  to  which  every  girl  in  the 
ward  has  been  invited.  Get  the  fathers 
and  mothers  to  come.  Invite  the  Ward 
Bishopric  and  the  Stake  Officers  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Association.  For 
the  interest  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
give  a  short  outline  of  the  coming  sea- 
son's work,  but  the  main  part  of  the 
evening  should  be  spent  in  social  en- 
tertainment.   Annual  Day  Is  Dime  Day. 

CONVENTION  CIRCULARS. 

Circulars  for  the  conventions  of  1906 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  offi- 
cers by  now.  If  any  ward  president 
has  not  received  a  supply  let  her  apply 
to  her  stake  president  for  them.  Stake 
Presidents  should  distribute  immedi- 
ately to  their  stake  and  local  officers 
the  circulars  sent  to  them  .  If  any 
stakes  have  not  received  their  supply 
send  to  the  general  secretary  at  once. 

M.  1.  A.  CONVENTION.  1906. 

August  20 — Taylor. 

Aug.  25  and  26— Alberta. 

Septemebr   3 — Pangultch. 

September  9 — Alpine,  Beaver,  Emery, 
Juab,  Malad.  San  Juan.  San  Luis.  Hy- 
rum,  Sevier,   Bannock. 

September  10 — Kanab,  Big  Horn. 

September  16 — Box  Elder,  Cassia. 
Granite,  Pocatello,  Teton.  Ensign,  Jor- 
dan. Nebo,  Weber,  North  Davis.  South 
Davis,  St.  George,  St.  Johns. 

September  19— Snowflake. 

September  23— Salt  LAke,  Pioneer. 
Liberty,  Star  Valley,  South  Sanpete, 
Wasatch.  Utah,  Cache,  Woodruff,  Onei- 
da, Maricopa. 

September  24 — Parowan. 

Sept.  26 — St.  Joseph. 

September  30 — Morgan.  Fremont. 
Bear  Lake,  North  Sanpete,  Summit. 
W^ayne,  Millard. 

October  1— Juarez. 

October  14— Union,  Uintah,  Black- 
foot,  Tooele.  Benson.  Bingham. 

CONFERENCE  VISITS. 

Conjoint  M.  I.  A.  conferences  have 
been  visited  by  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  as  follows: 

May  13 — Box  Elder — Ann  M.  Cannon. 
Elen  Wallace,  Bryant  S.  Hinckley,  Ed- 
ward H.  Anderson. 

May  27 — Woodruff — Agnes  S.  Camp- 
bell, Benjamin  Goddard.  Weber — Adel- 
la  W.   Eardley.   Minnie  J.  Snow.  Thos. 

'  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

The  following  questions  have  been 
sent  in  by  various  associations,  and  we 


take  this  opportunity  of  answering 
them  : 

Should  conjoint  meeting  minutes  be 
approved?  Yes.  they  should  be  ap- 
proved at  the  next  regular  Y.  L.  meet- 
ing. It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
next  conjoint  session. 

With  the  changing  of  officers  in  our 
associations  questions  of  proper  pro- 
cedure In  the  business  of  our 
meetings,  also  questions  as  to  who 
presides  in  conjoint  meetings  are  con- 
stantly arising.  Most  of  these  ques- 
tions are  answered  In  the  "Instructions 
to  the  Y.  L.  M.  L  A.  Officers,"  a  pamph- 
let of  instruction  that  has  been  sent 
out  to  all  stakes.  Some  of  our  new 
officers  may  not  have  them.  If  they 
have  not  It  would  be  well  to  send  to 
the  General  Secretary  for  copies  that 
they  may  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
duties  of  the  officers  in  general. 

GUIDE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  History  of  the  Savior  will  be 
continued  in  the  Theological  depart- 
ment for  both  Senior  and  Junior  class- 
es. These  lessons  jare  for  the  third 
and  fourth  meetings  of  each  month. 

In  the  Literary  Department,  nine- 
teenth century  authors  will  be  studied. 
The  list  of  authors  will  be  published 
in  the  September  Journal. 

The  Literary  lessons  arp  for  the  sec- 
ond meeting  each  month  In  the  Senior 
class.  Associations  desiring  to  pur- 
chase books  for  the  work  in  this  de- 
partment can  make  their  selections 
from   the   printed  list. 

In  the  Junior  class  the  second  lesson 
of  the  month  will  be  ethical  in  its  na- 
ture. The  list  of  subjects  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  September  Journal. 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONFER- 
ENCE. 

We  congratulate  our  officers  on  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  June  confer- 
ence just  past.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  historv  of  M.  I.  work  every  stake 
of  Zion  was  represented.  We  appreci- 
ate the  successful  effort  made  by  our 
officers  to  be  there  with  as  large  a 
number  of  their  fellow  officers  and 
members  as  possible.     It  was  splendid. 

The  work  accomplished  In  the  de- 
partment meetings,  together  with  the 
thoughts  given  out  in  the  topics  dis- 
cussed at  our  own  and  the  conjoint 
officers'  meeting,  gave  to  us  all  a 
strength  for  our  coming  work,  and  a 
renewed  determination  to  implant  In 
the  youth  of  Zion  a  love  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
a  desire  to  live  It.  God  bless  you  in 
your  work. 


HINTS  ON  HEALTH 


SU 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  Y.  L.  M. 
I.  ASSOCIATIONS. 

For  the  Year  Beainning  January  1, 
1905,  and  Ending   December  31,  1905... 

Membership:  No.  of  Associations. 
581;  No.  reported,  534;  No.  of  mem- 
bers enrolled,  25,770;  average  attend- 
ance, 21,851;  visitors,  31,192;  No.  of  en- 
rolled members  on  missions.  19. 

Meetings:  Ward  Officers'  Meetings, 
4595;  Conjoint  Meetings  of  Ward  Offi- 
cers. 1,866;  Regular  Meetings.  18,346; 
Conjoint  Meetings,  4,196. 

Stake  Meetings:  Stake  Board  Meet- 
ings. 576;  Conjoint  Stake  Board  Meet- 
ings, 269;  Meetings  of  Stake  and  Ward 
Officers,  518;  Conjoint  Conference,  116; 
Young  Ladies'  Conference.  14;  Con- 
ventions,  114;    Quarterly   Meetings.   91. 

Visits  of  Officers:      Visits   of   Stake 


Officers  to  Wards.  2,469;  No.  of  Stake 
Officers  Visiting  Wards,  3.308. 

Library:  No.  Books  in  Traveling 
Libraries,  2,776;  No.  of  Books  in  As- 
sociation Library,  12,646;  No.  of  Jour- 
nals taken  in  Wards.  10,373;  How 
Many  Associations  Subscribe  for  Jour- 
nal. 285. 

Exercises:.  History  of  Our  Savior, 
9,652;  Literature,  3,118;  Ethics,  3,664; 
Sentiments,  45,288;  Testimonies  Borne. 
26,145;    Music,    10,545. 

Finance:  Ward:  Cash  on  Hand  at 
last  Report,  $5,169.37;  Cash  Received. 
110.598.03.  Total.  115,767.40.  Cash 
Disbursed,  $10,274.56;  Balance  on 
Hand.    $5,492.84.      Total,    $15,767.40. 

Stake:  Cash  on  Hand  at  last  Re- 
port. $10,140.14;  Cash  Received.  $5.- 
227.50.  Total,  $15,367.64.  Cash  Dis- 
bursed, $4,572.57;  Balance  on  Hand. 
$10,795,07.    Total,   115,367.64. 


HINTS  ON  HEALTH  AND  ECONOMY 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

De/ia  I  Booth. 


IN 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

Go  to  bed  early;  rise  early;  in  the 
meantime  keep  busy  and  do  not  forget 
to  do  more  for  others  than  for  yourself. 
For  sleeplessness  get  up  and  walk 
about  the  room  or  out  of  doors,  rub 
the  limbs  briskl*'  for  a  minute  then  lie 
down  and  imitate  the  breathing  of 
some  one  who  is  asleep. 

Be  sure  the  sleeninsr  rooms  are  airy 
and  the  bedding  frequently  put  where 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  shine 
upon  it. 

A  daily  bath  is  essential  to  health 
and  comfort  during  warm  weather. 
For  children  and  delicate  people  the 
sponfi'e  bath  is  more  invio'oratino^  than 
getting  into  the  water  and  should  be 
taken  midway  between  meals.  A  child 
who  is  allowed  to  sit  in  a  tub  of  wa- 
ter every  morning  and  appears  chilly 
when  taken  out.  if  given  its  breakfast 
soon  after  will  not  be  so  robust  as  with 
the  other  treatment. 

Domestic  Helps. 

Do  not  rub  the  douo^h  from  the  hands 
and  pan  when  mixing,  but  scrape  it  off 
with  a  knife;  this  will  prevent  solid 
places  In  the  bread.  The  pan  and 
moulding  board  should  be  scraped 
clean  Instead  of  washed  every  time. 

It  will  save  time  and  strength  to 
drain  the  dishes  instead  of  wiping 
them.  Where  there  is  no  sink  and 
draining  board  arrange  a  basket  box. 
or  tray,  with  a  cloth  at  the  bottom  and 
after  washing  the  dishes  perfectly 
clean  and  rinsing  In  a  bucket  of  water. 


either  hot  or  cold,  arrange  in  the  drain- 
er and  set  in  the  pantry  or  cover  with 
a  clean  cloth  until  needed  for  use. 

The  Best  Kind  of  Shortening. 

To  one  quart  of  rendered  beef  suet 
add  one  teacup  of  olive  oil;  keep  cov- 
ered in  a  bowl  or  Jar.  To  make  pastry 
use  less  than  of  other  shortening  and 
make  dough  as  soft  as  can  be  handled. 
Put  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder  to 
one  quart  of  flour  and  wet  with  water 
or  milk. 

Mustard  That  Will   Keep. 

2  tablespoons  of  mustard. 
.  2  tablespoons  of  flour. 

2  tablespoons  of  sugar. 

2  teaspoons  of  salt. 

Mix  all  together  and  pour  on  sufll- 
cient  boilin<»'  vinegar  to  cook  flour  to  a 
paste  that  will  run  from  the  spoon.  It 
will  be  thicker  when  cool.  Keep  cov- 
ered in  Jellv  srlasses.  Onion  Juice  may 
be  added  if  desired.  Grate  the  onion 
and  press  the  Juice  through  a  strainer. 
In  stirring  thickeninsr  much  time  is 
saved  and  better  results  obtained  by 
using  Just  enough  wetting  at  first  to 
make  a  thick  naste.  The  lumps  will 
disappear  almost  instantly  and  then 
more  wetting  can  be  added  to  give  the 
right  consistency.  In  pouring  thicken- 
ing into  any  boiling  liquid  dip  a  little  of 
the  hot  liquid  into  the  thickening  first. 
It  will  boil  more  quicklv  and  prevent  a 
raw  taste  that  Is  sometimes  noticed. 
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Salt  Lake  City,     -     August,  1906. 
Miladi  and  Her   S-weetHeart. 

"All  the  world  loves  a  lover," 
says  Emerson.  And  Miladi  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Indeed,  he 
is  her  most  precious  possession. 

Aliladi  is  winsome,  lovable  and 
intelligent.  She  is  interested  in 
everybody,  has  hosts  of  friends,  and 
is  welcome  wherever  she  goes.  Her 
sweetheart  is  manly  and  true ;  and 
he  is  striving  for  an  education.  He 
has  a  good  home,  but  no  money  to 
squander.  His  parents  are  pros- 
perous, yet  he  works  during  vaca- 
tion and  often  on  holidays.  She 
encourages  him,  and  doesn't  hint 
that  she'd  like  a  new  fur  for  Christ- 
mas, a  new  dress,  or  a  piece  of  jew- 
elry for  her  birthday.  In  fact,  she'd 
be  offended  if  he  should  offer  them. 
Her  parents  dress  her  in  accord- 
ance with  their  income,  and  she  ex- 


ercises good  taste.  That  satisfies 
her  much  better  than  anything  else, 
and  she  is  under  no  obligation.  And 
she  likes  the  flowers  he  brings  frcMii 
the  home  garden  much  better  than 
if  they  came  from  a  hot  house. 

Miladi  isn't  a  prude;  she's  one  of 
the  best  loved  girls  in  the  cc«imu- 
nity.  But  she  has  decided  notions 
of  amounting  to  something  in  the 
world,  and  she  doesn't  want  to  hin- 
der a  boy  simply  because  he  loves 
her  and  wants  to  make  her  happy. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  far  from  happi- 
ness to  have  her  sweetheart  spend 
all  his  energies  to  afford  her 
amusement.  She  couldn't  enjoy  a 
theatre  more  than  once  in  a  long 
while  if  she  knew  he  worked  two 
days  for  the  price  of  the  tickets  for 
one  evening.  One  day  Miladi  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  home  of  a  refined 
and  intelligent  -family,  when  the 
lad  burst  into  the  room,  holding  up 
the  theatre  tickets  and  exclaiming: 

"Just  think,  mother!  I  can  take 
my  girl  downstairs  tonight.  And  I 
earned  them  all  myself." 

The  mother  looked  with  joy  and 
pride  upon  the  son.  And  Miladi 
glowed  with  admiration  for  the  en- 
tire family  and  the  sweetheart. 
They  were  people  who  believed  in 
the  educating  power  of  a  good  the- 
atre, and  had  found  it  possible,  by 
all  going  together  in  the  family  cir- 
cle, instead  of  two  or  three  going 
downstairs,  for  the  lad  and  his 
sweetheart  to  see  all  the  best  plays 
without  humiliation.  After  all,  it's 
"Did  you  see  such  and  such  a 
plav?"  not  "Where  did  you  sit  at 
such  and  such  a  play?" 

In  the  neighborhood  where  Mi- 
ladi lives  dwells  a  young  married 
couple  who  seem  refined,  nice  peo- 
ple. One  day  Miladi  inquired  of 
an  older  sister,  who  had  been  a  girl 
friend  of  the  wife, 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs. ?" 
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*'In  what  way?"  queried  the  oth- 
er.   "Don't  you  like  them  ?" 

"Yes,  very  much,  so  far  as  my 
acquaintance  .  goes.  But  there's 
something  wrong  with  them." 

And  the  sister's  mind  went  back 
to  the  days  of  their  courtship.  The 
wife  was  a  beautiful  girl,  with  a 
fine  musical  education,but  little  other 
knowledge.  She  had  an  indulgent 
father  and  mother  and  a  luxurious 
home.  She  went  out  in  company  a 
great  deal,  and  her  music  and  ami- 
able disposition  made  her  popular. 
She  was  always  well  dressed;  so 
also  was  the  young  man  who  paid 
her  attention.  They  went  to  all  the 
theatres,  rode  in  livery  rigs,  attend- 
ed all  the  ward  parties,  and  when 
they  were  engaged  she  wore  a  dia- 
mond as  large  as  the  girl's  across  the 
road,  who  was  to  marry  a  man  long 
successfully  established  in  business. 
They  were  married.  The  husband 
was  a  man  of  good  native  ability, 
but  had  not  developed  it;  no  pro- 
motions came  to  him.  His  strength 
had  been  sapped  by  keeping  late 
hourg,  and  his  mind,  long  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  only  of  pleasure, 
was  not  able  to  grapple  with  big 
questions.  So  others  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  responsible  positions, 
and  his  salary  remained  stationary. 
Children  came  and  responsibilities 
increased.  In  spite  of  everything, 
the  family  were  always  faultlessly 
<lressed.  In  the  meantime  her  fa- 
ther died,  and  it  was  found  his 
family  had  lived  up  to  his  income. 
The  daughter  and  her  husband 
could  look  for  no  help  there.  The 
husband  became  discouraged,  and 
when  in  that  condition  sometimes 
drank  a  little.  Time  passed  and  it 
trame  to  be  that  he  was  often  with- 
out work.  But  the  wife  continued 
to  give  music  lessons  and  make  the 
struggle  to  keep  up  appearances. 

Oh,  yes,  Miladi !  There  was 
tsomething  wrong. 


Somehow  Miladi  always  learned 
other  people's  love  stories.  Her 
father  had  a  friend  whom  she  great- 
ly admired.  He  was  loved  and 
trusted  by  everyone,  from  the  mil- 
lionaire, who  without  scruple  gave 
everything  into  his  hands,  to  the 
little  street  urchin  who  caught  the 
pennies  that  fell  from  his  fingers. 
He  was  one  of  the  progressive  men 
of  the  community — interested  in 
everything  that  would  tend  to  build 
it  up — and  his  opinion  was  always 
considered,  even  by  older  men. 

One  evening  when  Miladi  and 
her  father  were  taking  a  walk,  they 
met  a  cold,  beautiful  woman,  who 
bowed  formally.  Miladi  looked  in- 
quiringly at  her  father,  who  smiled 
and  said : 

"Uncle  Tom's  sweetheart,  my 
dear." 

"Oh!  tell  me  about  her,"  cried 
the  impulsive  girl. 

And  he  did. 

"It  doesn't  seem  many  years  ago 
that  Tom  and  I  were  boy  chums, 
and  we  knew  each  other's  thoughts 
as  if  by  instinct. 

"Our  friend  who  just  passed  won 
Tom's  heart  without  even  trying. 
She  was  kind  and  considerate  of 
him  always;  'twas  a  part  of  her 
nature.  But  he  was  awkward  and 
bashful  and  tongue-tied  when  with 
her.  She  loved  society  and  to  be  at 
ease  in  it.  At  last  she  gave  her 
heart  to  a  fellow  who  could  dance 
and  talk,  and  who  was  a  walking 
«7dvertiscment  for  the  clothing 
store.  He's  still  the  form  on  which ' 
the  'clothing  house  displays  its 
"•oods;  I've'  never  heard  of  his  do- 
itiir  anything." 

Do  you  know  what  Miladi  had 
read  in  the  woman's  face?  It  was 
very  different  to  Uncle  Tom's 
wife's:  hers  was  bright  and  happy, 
full  of  love  and  interest. 

Somehow  Miladi  was  glad  that 
she  and  her  sweetheart  were  dig- 
ging to  get  their  feet  firmly  planted. 
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She  knew  that  the  strongest  trees 
send  their  roots  deep  down  into  the 
earth;  then  when  the  winds  blow 
they  cannot  be  uprooted,  and  when 
the  earth  is  dry  and  parched,  they 
drink  of  the  currents  below  the  sur- 
face and  are  refreshed. 

TEat  evening  when  her  sweet- 
heart called  for  a  few  minutes  on 
his  way  home  from  quorum  meet- 
ing, I  wonder  if  he  read  the  joy  in 
her  heart? 

And  what  do  Miladi  and  her 
sweetheart  do?  They  are  interest- 
ed in  the  same  pursuits  and  are  ad- 
vancing side  by  side  toward  some- 
thing higher.  Anything  that  tends 
to  enlarge  the  future  is  considered 
in  preference  to  that  which  will  give 
pleasure  only  for  the  present. 
There  are  lectures  and  recitals  and 
musicales,  work  in  the  ward  organ- 
izations and  many  things  that  do 
not  cost  money.  They  enjoy  these. 
In  winter  there  is  delight  in  skat- 
ing. They  are  fond  of  playing  ten- 
nis, so  in  summer  they  take  their 
racquets  and  shoes  and  go  to  the 
City  park,  where  they  can  enjoy  it. 
Another     time     they     join      some 


friends  for  a  tramp  in  the  hills  or 
play  croquet  with  the  family  at 
home.  And  they  spend  many  a  de- 
lightful evening  reading  together  or 
with  others  and  discussing  what, 
they  have  read. 

One  thing  Miladi  cannot  under- 
stand is  how  many  a  woman  appre- 
ciates her  lovers  in  proportion  ta 
the  amount  of  money  each  spends 
upon  her, — in  proportion  to  the  evi- 
dence he  gives  to  a  gaping  world  of 
his  devotion.  Love  to  Miladi, 
whether  reciprocated  or  not,  is  too- 
sacred  for  vulgar  display. 


Sister  McCune  Home 

After  an  absence  of  more  than 
two  years  spent  in  Lima,  Peru^ 
Sister  Elizabeth  C.  McCune  is 
again  home.  Serious  illness 
brought  her  back  sooner  than  she 
expected.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
her  with  us  once  more  and  as  her 
health  and  strength  return  to  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  she  will 
be  one  in  our  meetings,  and  out  vis- 
iting the  associations  she  has  so 
often  blessed  in  the  past. 


*     *     *    Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;  His  her  privilege. 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy:  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  i^  unthin  us;  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty y  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues. 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.  —  Wordsworth . 


Guide  Det>artiiveivt 


THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  SAVIOR. 

LIISSON    I. 

(For  the  third  week  in  September.) 

How  THE  Savior  Taught  by  Example. 


Jesus,  who  walked  among  his  fel- 
low men  as  a  perfect  man,  taught 
powerfully  by  his  example.  Though 
all  of  his  words  should  be  taken 
from  us,  if  we  should  Have  remain- 
ing his  noble  acts,  his  teaching  by 
example  would  still  be  sufficient  to 
guide  men  into  a  righteous  way  of 
living. 

As  a  child  he  set  an  example  in 
humility  and  obedience  which  all 
children  should  follow.  At  twelve 
years  of  age  Jesus  remained  in  the 
temple  to  discuss  the  gospel  with  the 
learned  of  Jerusalem,  when  his  anx- 
ious parents  found  him  there,  and 
gently  rebuked  him,  he  accepted  the 
rebuke  and  explained  why  he  had 
remained  behind,  and  then  "he  went 
down  with  them  and  came  to  Naz- 
areth and  he  was  subject  unto 
them"  (a). 

During  his  earthly  ministry  the 
Savior  taught  nothing  that  he  did 
not  himself  obey.  He  taught  that 
all  must  repent  and  be  baptized  be- 
fore they  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God  (b).  It  might  naturally  be 
supposed  that  Jesus,  who  was  a 
God,  dwelling  on  earth  for  a  brief 
season,  would  have  no  need  of  such 
baptism.  Even  John  the  Baptist 
felt  that  the  Savior  had  no  need  to 
be  baptized.  Yet,  true  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  gave  no  commandment 
that  he  would  not  himself  obey,  he 
bade  John  the  Baptist  baptize  him 


(c).  This  is  a  lesson  to  many  in 
these  latter  days,  who  frequently 
give  laws  to  others  which  they 
themselves  do  not  obey. 

Throughout  his  life  the  Savior 
showed  by  his  example,  his  respect 
for  all  cc»istituted  authority. 
Though  he  came  to  give  the  higher 
law,  yet  since  the  law  of  Moses  was 
the  ruling  code  among  the  people, 
he  always  showed  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  it.  Thus,  when  the  leper 
was  healed  by  him,  the  Savior  in- 
structed the  man  to  show  himself  to 
the  priest  and  offer  the  gift  that 
Moses  commanded  (d).  Likewise 
is  this  shown  in  the  care  with  which 
Jesus  visited  Jerusalem  at  all  stated 
feasts,  and  observed  such  ordi- 
nances as  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
(e).  This  also  is  a  lesson  to  those 
who  feel  that  they  are  so  great  that 
they  need  not  be  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  the  state  or  the  country  in 
which  they  reside.  Though  the 
Savior  thus  showed  by  his  example 
respect  for  the  laws  of  Israel,  yet 
he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  his  own  mis- 
sion. When  the  Pharisees  rebuked 
him  and  his  hungry  disciples  for  vi- 
olating the  Sabbath  day  by  pluck- 
ing ears  of  corn,  he  reminded  them 
that  David,  at  one  time  when  he 
was  hungry,  ate  the  shewbread 
which  was  kept  in  the  temple  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  priests,  and 


(a>  Luke  2:  41-51. 
(b)  John  8:5. 


(c)  Matt.  3:  3-17. 

(d)  Matt.  8:  4. 

(e)  John  13:  1. 
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explained  that  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man  and  that  he  (Jesus) 
was  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
did  not,  therefore,  violate  it  by  such 
acts  as  the  Pharisees  criticised  (f). 
By  such  examples  the  Savior  cer- 
tainly must  have  inspired  his  apos- 
tles with  great  faith  in  his  claim 
that  he  was  in  very  deed  the  Son  of 
God,  come  to  the  earth  to  save  man- 
kind. 

Jesus  had  absolute  faith  in  his 
mission.  There  was  no  misgiving 
in  his  heart  as  to  his  work  and  the 
outcome.  This  he  also  showed  dis- 
tinctly by  his  example.  After  he 
had  fed  the  S,ooo  people  near  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  had 
performed  other  miracles,  the  peo- 
ple were  so  impressed  with  his  pow- 
er that  they  wanted  to  make  him  an 
earthly  king  over  the  chosen  people. 
On  his  return  from  the  desert  to 
Capernaum  he  was  really  offered 
the  kingship  (g).  If  at  any  period 
in  his  career  there  was  a  time  when 
his  lack  of  faith  in  his  spiritual  mis- 
sion would  have  shown  itself,  it 
was  at  this  crisis.  Similarly,  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  he  showed 
by  his  resistance  to  the  agony  of  his 
body  that  he  had  an  implicit  faith  in 
the  work  that  he  had  begun  (h). 

The  vigor  with  which  the  Savior 
defended  the  Gospel  is  an  example 
to  all  defenders  of  righteous  faith. 
Early  in  his  career  he  entered  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  and  found 
therein  all  kinds  of  uncleanliness, 
and  "he  made  a  scourge  of  cords 
and  cast  all  of  them  out  of  the  tem- 
ple'' (i).  Later  in  his  many  stern 
rebukes  to  those  who  persecuted 
him  he  likewise  furnished  splendid 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
truth,  upon  proper  occasions,  may 
be  defended. 

By    his    example      the      Savior 


showed  his  willingness  to  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  the  cause  he  was 
establishing.  The  temptations  tcf 
which  he  was  subjected,  immediate- 
ly after  the  forty  days  of  fasting, 
would  have  led  any  individual,  with 
little  love  for  his  work,  into  the 
paths  proposed  by  the  Evil  One  ( j ) . 
Jesus  might,  at  that  time,  have  se- 
cured for  himself,  in  place  of  per- 
secution and  sorrow,  a  life  of  great 
ease  and  earthly  honor. 

THe  Savior  showed  repeatedly  by 
his  example  his  loyalty  to  his 
friends.  Though  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  accounted  a  great  proph- 
et, at  the  time  Jesus  began  his 
work,  there  was  no  sign  of  jealousy 
between  them.  Later,  when  Je- 
sus himself,  had  a  large  following 
of  disciples,  he  took  occasion  to  pay 
a  great  tribute  of  love  and  honor  to 
his  friend.  "Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
among  them  that  are  born  of  wo- 
man, there  hath  not  risen  a  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist"  (k).  This  is 
the  kind  of  friendship  that  ennobles 
the  possessor  of  it.  Tlie  same  kind  of 
friendship  was  shown  in  the  rais- 
ing of  Lazarus.  When  Jesus  re- 
tt^rnc  d  to  Bethany  four  days  after 
the  death  of  Lazarus,  the  sisters 
wxre  in  great  sorrow  and  sought 
comfort  from  him.  Such  love  did  he 
bear  his  friends  that  the  historian 
tells  us  Jesus  groaned  in  the  spirit 
and  was  so  troubled  that  he  wept 
d) .  Such  love  is  the  mark  of  truest 
friendship. 

Not  only  did  the  Savior  show 
himself  true  and  full  of  love  to  his 
friends,  but  also  possessed  an 
aboundinc:  love  for  all  his  fellow- 
men.  Especially  to  little  children 
did  his  love  go  out.  "Of  such,"  he 
said,  "is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven," 
and  little  children  were  frequently 
held  up  as  an  example  for  his  apos- 


(f^  Mark  2:    23-28. 
(cf)  John  6:   16-71. 
(h)   Matt.    26:    36-46. 
(i)  John  2:  13-22. 


M>  LMke  4:  1-13. 
(k)  Matt.  11:  11. 
(1)  John  11:  33-35. 
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ties  to  follow  (m).  What  an  ex- 
ample this  should  be  to  those  of  us 
who,  great  in  our  own  fancied 
strength  depart  from  the  simplicity 
of  childhood.  Christ's  great  love 
for  his  fellowmen  showed  itself  al- 
so in  the  numerous  cases  of  healing 
that  he  performed ;  in  the  feeding  of 
the  5,000  who  had  come  into  the 
desert  to  listen  to  him  (o),  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  blessed 
great  sinners  who,  by  their  works 
showed  that  ihey  had  wholly  repent- 
ed (p).  When  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  was  brought  to  him  for 
judgment,  he  simply  said  "he  that  is 
without  sin,  let  him  cast  the  first 
stone  at  her  (q).  The  love  that  Je- 
sus bore  his  fellowmen  was  a  living 
love,  which  reached  out  for  the  sal- 
vation of  every  human  soul. 

By  his  example,  he  showed  clearly 
that  in  his  heart  was  no  bitterness 
because  of  the  unjust  persecution  to 
which  he  was  subjected.  Thus  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  taught  that  we 
should  ask  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  for- 
give those  who  trespass  against  us 
(r).  In  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
when  Peter  struck  off  the 
the  high  priest's  servant's  ear 
Jesus  rebuked  the  zealous 
apostle,  and  healed  the  wounded  ear 
,(s).  Finally,  on  the  cross,  his  last 
utterance  was  the  prayer  for  his  en- 
emies, "Father  forgive  them  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do  (t). 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Je- 
sus, the  Savior  of  the  world, 
the  greatest  Being  who  has 
ever  walked  upon  the  earth  in  mor- 
tal tabernacle,  showed  the  greatest 
humility.  When  a  miracle  was  per- 
formed by  him,  he  instructed  the 


(m)  Matt.  19:    13-15. 
(o)   Matt.  14:    13-23. 
(p)  Luke  7:  36-50. 
(q)  John  8:  1* 
(r)  Matt    6:   9-15. 
(8)   Matt.    26:    51-52. 
(t)  Luke  23:  34. 


people  to  give  the  honor  to  God.  He 
said,  "The  Son  can  do  nothing  of 
himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the 
Father  do,  for  what  things  soever 
He  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son 
likewise  (u). 

At  the  clpse  of  his  life,  when  his 
doom  was  practically  sealed,  and  he 
stood  before  Pilate — Jesus,  the  King 
over  all  the  earth,  in  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  many  kings  of  the 
earth — he  was  modest  and  humble. 
Pilate  asked  him  "Art  thou  the  King 
of  the  Jews?"  and  Jesus  instead  of 
explaining  the  greatness  of  his  be- 
ing simply  answered,  "Thou  say- 
est"  (v). 

In  every  particular,  the  actions  of 
Jesus  form  such  examples  to  us  of 
what  men  and  women  should  be,  as 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Christ  is  our 
great  example.  Rich  is  the  man  or 
woman  who  patterns  after  Him. 

Review  and  Questions. 

1 — If  the  words  of  Jesus  were  lost, 
but  the  history  of  his  acts  remained, 
by  what  could  men  f^uide  their  way  of 
living? 

2 — As  a  child,  what  example  did 
Jesus  set  all  children? 

3 — How  did  Jesus  teach  by  his  bap- 
tism? 

4 — Why  did  Jesus  subject  himself  to 
the  civil  law  of  Palestine? 

5 — Show  b"  an  Incident,  that  Jesu.^ 
knew  the  jfreatness  of  his  mission. 

6 — How  did  Jesus  show  by  his  exani- 
ple  that  he  had  an  absolute  faith  in 
his  mission? 

7 — How  did  the  Savior  show  by  his 
example,  how  the  Gospel  should  be  de- 
fended ? 

8 — How  does  the  examnle  of  the 
Savior  teach  the  spirit  of  sacrifice? 

9 — What  lessons  of  frlendshin  may 
be  learned  from  the  Savior's  example? 

10 — How  did  Jesus  show,  by  his  ex- 
ample the  extent  of  his  love? 

11 — What  kind  of  forgiveness  did 
Jesus  teach  bv  his  example? 

12 — What  lessons  of  humility  may  be 
learned  from  the  Savior's  life? 

13 — Who  Is  the  grtrat  example  of 
mankind?    Why? 


(n)  John  f>-    19. 
(V)   Matt.  27:    11. 
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1.ESSON  II. 

(For  fourth  week  In  September.) 
HOW  JESUS  TAUGHT  BY  QUESTIONS. 


The  Savior  who  was  the  most 
skillful  teacher  known,  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  any  one  method  of 
teaching,  but.  used  all  proper  meth- 
ods in  order  to  impress  his  lessons 
upon  his  listeners.  Early  in  his  life 
he  sought  and  gave  information  by 
questions.  When  he  was  in  the  tem- 
ple at  twelve  years  of  age,  the  rec- 
ord says  that  his  parents  "found  him 
in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
the  doctors,  both  hearing  them  and 
asking  them  questions"  (a).  After 
he  had  entered  upon  his  active  min- 
istry, he  very  frequently  availed 
himself  of  skillfully  put  questions, 
either  for  teaching  important  doc- 
trines or  for  silencing  his  enemies 
who  endeavored  to  trip  him  on 
technical  points. 

The  Pharisees  used  every  possible 
occasion  to  prove  that  the  Savior 
was  a  teacher  of  false  doctrines. 
For  instance,  the  Jews  were  very 
strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath  day 
and  held  to  a  literal  interoretation 
of  the  law  of  Moses.  The  Pharisees, 
especially,  prided  themselves  upon 
their  careful  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  therefore  kept  close 
watch  upon  the  doings  of  the  Sa- 
vior on  the  Sabbath  in  order  to  find 
him  at  fault.  Soon  after  Jesus  had 
begun  his  ministry,  on  a  certain  Sab- 
bath day  his  disciples  were  hungry 
and  plucked  ears  of  com  and  ate 
them.  The  Pharisees  when  they  saw 
it,  charged  him  with  breaking  the 
Sabbath.  Instead  of  answering  or 
explaining  the  reason  why  he  had 
permitted  his  disciples  to  do  this  he 
met  their  charge  by  asking  if  they 
did  not  know  that  ba\ad,  the  great 
king,  at  one  time  being  hungry,  en- 
tered the  temple  and  ate  ot  the 
shewbread,  which  was  reserved  for 
the  temple  workers.     By  a  simple 

(a)  Luke  2:   46. 


question,  therefore,  he  met  the 
charge  of  the  Pharisees,  without 
saying  anything  that  they  could 
hold  against  him.  Besides,  by  his 
question  he  led  the  Pharisees  to  re- 
flect upon  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween men  and  the  law  of  God.(b). 
Soon  after  this  event  on  another 
Sabbath  day,  while  the  Savior  was 
in  the  synagogue,  a  Pharisee 
brought  before  him  a  man  with  a 
withered  hand  and  asked  if  he 
thought  it  improper  to  heal  this 
man  on  the  Sabbath  day.  If  the 
Savior  said  "yes,"  they  intended  to 
charge  him  with  being  a  Sabbath 
breaker,  and  if  he  said  "no,"  with 
being  cruel  to  those  who  were  af- 
flicted. Jesus  again  skillfully 
avoided  the  trap  by  asking  a  ques- 
tion, "What  man  shall  there  be 
among  you  that  shall  have  one 
sheep,  and  if  it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold 
of  it  and  lift  it  out?"  This  question 
brought  home  to  each  individual  a 
possible  condition,  which  answered 
his  enemies  and  silenced  them  (c). 
On  still  another  occasion  a  woman 
who  had  suffered  with  dropsy  for 
eighteen  years  was  healed  by  him  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  The  ruler  of  the' 
synagogue  became  indignant  at 
^bis  act  and  declared  that  there  were 
six  days  of  the  week  on  which  such 
matters  could  be  attended  to;  and 
that  the  seventh  day  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  Lord.  Jesus,  without 
contending  with  the  ruler,  asked  the 
question  :  "Doth  not  each  one  of  you 
on  the  Sabbath  loose  his  ox  or  his 
ass  from  the  stall  and  lead  him  awav 
to  watering?  And  ought  not  this 
woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo, 
these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from 


^v^    -"a**.   12:    3-8. 
(c)  Matt.  12:  9-13. 
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this  bond  on  the  Sabbath  day?" 
Thus  again  by  a  simple  question  he 
taught  an  important  truth  and  over- 
came his  enemies  (d). 

Not  only  was  Jesus  accused  of 
being  a  Sabbath  breaker,  but  he  was 
accused  of  disloyalty  to  the  existing 
government.  It  was  charged  that 
he  refused  to  pay  the  required 
taxes.  The  Pharisees  to  obtain  def- 
inite proof  of  his  disloyalty  sent 
certain  of  their  disciples  to  the  Sa- 
vior with  the  question,  *Ts  it  lawful 
for  us  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar  or 
no?"  Jesus  answered  neither  yes 
nor  no,  but  asked  counter  questions. 
He  took  a  Roman  coin,  such  as  was 
used  in  paying  taxes,  and  he  said 
unto  them,  "Whose  image  and  su- 
perscription hath  it?"  They  an- 
swered and  said,  Caesar's.  And  he 
said  unto  them,  "Render  therefore 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  be 
Caesar's;  and  unto  God  the  things 
which  be  God's"  (e).  This  is  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  Jesus  taught  by  the  simple 
asking  of  questions. 

At  another  time  his  enemies  ask- 
ed him,  "What  should  be  done  to  in- 
herit eternal  life."  It  was  intended 
to  warp  and  misuse  his  answer,  but 
Jesus  answered  with  another  ques- 
tion, "What  is  written  in  the  law, 
how  readest  thou?"  and  the  Phar- 
isees quoted  what  the  scriptures  had 
to  say  on  the  subject.  Jesus  in- 
formed them  that  that  was  what 
they  should  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life.  This  gave  them  no  material 
which  might  be  used  against  him ; 
for  they  had  answered  their  own 
question. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  career, 
when  the  Pharisees  and  those  who 
persecuted  him  had  been  baffled 
time  and  time  again  in  their  at- 
tempts to  find  something  sinful  in 
him,  they  were  very  much  offended 


because  he,  a  man,  should  claim  to 
be  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  asked 
them,  "What  think  ye  of  the  Christ, 
whose  son  is  he?"  The  Pharisees 
referred  to  the  promise  made  by 
God,  that  Jesus  should  come 
through  the  lineage  of  David  and 
answered  and  said,  "The  Son  of  Da- 
vid." Then  Jesus  asked  why  Da- 
vid spoke  of  the  coming  Christ  as 
the  Lord.  "If  David  then  called 
him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  son?"  This 
question  could  not  be  anwsered  by 
the  Pharisees,  for  if  Jesus  or  any 
other  man  were  indeed  the  Christ, 
he  had  the*  right  to  say  that  he  was 
the  Lord,  the  Son  of  God.  So  com- 
pletely did  Jesus  baffle  his  enemies 
by  his  method  of  counter  questions, 
that  from  the  time  of  this  last  inci- 
dent no  one  attempted  to  ensnare 
him  by  questions  (f). 

To  discredit  Jesus,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  performing  all  his  miracles 
by  the  power  of  the  evil  one;  and 
when  at  one  time  he  cast  out  devils, 
they  declared  that  it  was  done  by 
the  power  of  the  prince  of  devils. 
This  charge  Jesus  answered  by  a 
question,  "If  Satan  cast  out  Satan, 
he  IS  divided  agfainst  himself;  how 
shall  then  his  kingdom  stand  ?"  This 
made  the  charge  ridiculous  to  those 
who  listened  (g). 

Jesus  also  used  this  method  of 
teaching  to  reveal  many  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  the  gospel. 
For  instance,  at  one  time  while  he 
was  speaking  in  the  synogogue,  his 
mother  and  brothers  came  to  the 
door  seeking  to  speak  to  him.  When 
the  message  was  brought  him,  he 
saw  a  e^ood  opportunity  of  teaching 
the  principle  of  the  great  brother- 
hood of  man.  He,  therefore,  asked 
his  congregation :  "Who  is  my 
mother,  who  are  my  brothers  ?"  And 
then  explained  that  "whosoever 
'--11  (io  the  will     of     mv     Father 


(d)  Luke  13:  10-17. 
<e)  Luke  20:  22-26. 


(n  Matt.  22:   42-46. 
^cr)   Matt.  12:    22-32. 
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which  is  in  Heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother  and  my  sister  and  mother." 
That  he  impressed  in  a  forceful 
manner,  by  asking  a  question  the 
lesson  that  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
spiritual  kinship  is  greater  than  the 
kinship  of  blood.  In  the  same  way 
he  taught  his  disciples  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  all  truth  should  be 
taught  to  mankind,  by  asking  this 
question :  "Is  a  candle  brought  to 
be  put  under  a  bushel  or  under  a 
bed  ?  And  not  to  be  set  on  a  candle- 
stick?" He  implied  thereby,  that  a 
candle  is  used  to  give  light  as  far  as 
it  can  and  is  therefore  placed  on  the 
candlestick,  and  that  the  light  of 
truth  should  be  placed  where  it  will 
reach  the  greatest  number  of  men 

(h). 

At  times  the  Savior  tested  his  dis- 
ciples' knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  kingdom  by  questions. 
Thus  he  asked.  **Who  do  thev  say 
that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am  ?"  There 
had  been  considerable  dispute  at  this 
time  as  to  the  real  identity  of  Jesus. 
They  answered,  "Some  say  that  thou 
art  John  the  Baptist ;  someElias  ;  and 
others  Jercmias,  or  one  of  the  pro- 
phets." He  saith  unto  them,  "But 
whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"  And  Si- 
mon Peter  answered  and  said, 
"Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God."  He  put  this  question 
to  other  disciples  and  learned  that 
some  of  them  clearly  understood  his 
mission.  To  bring  out  this  fact,  a 
question  was  a  great  deal  better  than 

(h)   Mark  4:    21. 


if  he  had  called  them  together  and 
delivered  a  discourse  on  his  iden- 
tity (i). 

Various  other  doctrines  were 
taught  by  the  Savior,  by  this  meth- 
od of  questioning,  but  the  foregoing- 
examples  illustrate  that  by  simple 
questions  great  truths  can  be 
brought  to  the  understanding  of 
men.  This  method  of  teaching  by 
questioning  may  be  made  of  very 
great  importance  in  our  daily  lives^ 
The  Saviour's  method  of  teaching  in 
this  manner  may  be  studied  with 
profit  by  those  who  desire  the  pow- 
er that  comes  to  him  who  knows  how 
to  p^ivc  strength  to  his  teachings  by 
putting  them  occasionally  in  the 
form  of  questions. 

Review  and  Questions. 

1 — Did  Jesus  confine  himself  to  one 
method  of  teaching?     Why? 

2 — How  did  Jesus,  by  questions,  si- 
lence those  who  charged  him  with  Sab- 
bath breaking:? 

3 — When  Jesus  was  accused  of  dis- 
loyalty, by  what  question  did  he  prove 
his  loyalty? 

4 — Relate  the  story  of  how  Jesus 
made  the  Pharisees  answer  their  own 
question  with  resrard  to  eternal  life. 

5 — Bv  what  nuestionins:  did  Jesus 
finally  make  his  enemies  fearful  of 
askine:  him  questions? 

6 — What  did  Jesus  answer,  when 
charpred  with  usins:  the  power  of  the 
devil  In  performinBT  his  miracles? 

7 — How  did  Jesus  teach  by  means  of 
questions  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man? 

8— How  did  the  Savior  test  the 
knowledge  of  his  disciples  respectini? 
his  divinity? 

9 — How  can  this  method  of  teachinsT 
be  used  in  our  daily  lives?  Relate 
«ome  incidents. 


(i)   Matt.  16:    13-20. 
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OUR  MEANING. 

Bertha  E.  Anderson  Kleinman, 

We  mean  H  well — all  the  hurry  and  din  we  crowd  in  the  lives  we  live, 

And  we  mean  it  too  when  we  dream  and  sigh  o'er  the  time  we  long 
to  give 

To  the  friends  and  scenes,  the  cares  and  needs  that  surround  us  ev- 
erywhere, 

But  the  wheels  of  our  toil  rushing  on  so  fast  need  our  presetice  al- 
ivays  there. 

IV e  mean  it  well,  tho'  we  never  have  time  to  pause  on  the  sun-lit 
street, 

And  zuhisper  a  message  of  old  time  cheer  to  the  lingering  friends  we 
meet: 

Tho'  we  leave  for  tomorrow  our  sympathy  and  the  clasp  of  our  busy 
.  hand. 

We  mean  so  well  to  be  always  their  friend  that  they  ought  to  under- 
stand. 

We  mean  it — all  of  the  care  and  love  that  we  owe  to  the  frail  and 

vjeak. 
And  the  sunny  words  with  their  strength  to  heal  that  tomorrow  we 

mean  to  speak; 
But  meaning — What  is  your  boast?d  worth  thut  each  busy  moment 

can  stay? 
For  we  know  that  the  hours  of  tomorrow  are  brief  as  the  hours  of 

today. 


AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIENCi:. 


Briant  S,  Hinckley, 


Perhaps  in  all  the  experience  of 
the  world  no  individual  came  near- 
er possesing  all  earthly  good, 
than  Solomon,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  the  lion-hearted  David.  He 
tested  to  the  full  those  things,  the 
possession  of  which,  we  vainly  im- 
agine would  make  us  supremely 
happy.  And  at  the  summit  of  his 
life's  experience  he  records  his 
verdict  in  the  most  unmistakable 
terms.  If  it  is  possible  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  know  the  real  worth  of 
worldly  pleasure,  he  knew  it  from 
actual  experience. 

In  the  bloom  of  young  and  glor- 
ious manhood  Solomon  ascended 
the  throne  of  Israel.  He  had  been 
reared  in  the  royal  palace,  and  en- 
joyed the  rare  good  fortune  of  be- 
ing instructed  by  the  noble  and 
godly  Nathan.  And  while  he  had 
not  the  rugged  experience  that 
might  best  fit  him  for  the  discharge 
of  the  high  and  responsible  duties 
of  kingship,  still  he  came  to  the 
throne  well  equipped  to  maintain  a 
prosperous  reign.  The  defect  in 
his  nature  was  the  absence  of  a 
strong  and  deep  spiritual  convic- 
tion. He  possessed,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  practical  wisdom.  The 
huge  profits  that  fiowed  into  his 
coffers  from  the  surrounding  na- 
tions proves  that  he  was  shrewd 
and  diplomatic  in  his  commercial 
relations;  for  "King  Solomon  ex- 
ceeded all  the  kings  of  the  earth  for 
riches  and  wisdom."  He  inherited 
a  colossal  fortune  from  his  father, 
which  he  vastly  increased,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  gold  and 
silver  collected  by  David  for  the 
purpose  of  building  the  temple 
amounted,  according  to  the  most 
conservative  estimate,  to  more  than 
six     hundred    millions    of  dollars. 


This  was  to  build  the  temple ;  but 
in  addition  to  the  temple,  Solomon 
built  the  "house  of  the  Forest  of 
Lebanon,"  and  "a  house  for  Phar- 
aoh's daughter,"  and  other  splen- 
did edifices.  To  accomplish  this 
immense  work  between  150,000  and 
200,000  workmen  were  employed. 
Silver  in  Jerusalem  became  as 
stones  in  the  street ;  all  the  plate:> 
and  drinking  vessels  in  the  royal 
palace  were  of  gold ;  the  daily  sup- 
ply for  the  king's  table  was  "30 
oxen,  100  sheep,  besides  harts  and 
roebucks,  and  fallow  deer  and  fat- 
ted fowl,  30  measures  (about  660 
gallons)  of  fine  flour,  and  60  mea- 
sures of  nieal.  He  had  1400  char- 
iots, 12000  cavalrymen,  with  barns 
to  accommodate  40,000  horses. 

Not  only  did  he  control  almost 
boundless  wealth,  but  he  possessed 
a  splendid  intellect.  And  with  the 
most  commendable  zeal  he  sought 
the  delights  and  refinements  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  so  that  "he  spoke 
3000  proverbs,  and  his  songs  were 
1005,  and  he  was  wiser  than  all  the 
men  of  his  times."  He  was  not  a 
man  money-getter  but  was  a  stu- 
dent of  nature. 

He  explored  the  fields  of  science 
and  art  and  literature,  and  excelled 
his  age  in  learning,  so  that  he  must 
have  been  far  from  a  mere  volup- 
tuary. Now,  with  youth  on  his 
side,  with  measureless  wealth  at 
his  command,  with  a  keenly  sensi- 
tive soul  and  a  great  intellect,  so 
that  he  was  well  equipped  to  ex- 
tract the  very  essence  of  his  ex- 
periences, he  deliberately  resolved 
to  find  what  there  was  in  the  world 
worth  having.  And  with  this  end 
in  view  he  sounded  the  depth  and 
ascended  the  heights  of  human  ex- 
periences.   And  he  did  it  with  such 
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royal  enthusiasm  that  he  might 
well  ask  the  question,  "What  can 
the  man  do  that  cometh  after  the 
king  ?"  There  seems  to  be  running 
all  through  this  experience  an  ele- 
ment of  philosophy  and  practical 
wisdom  which  restrained  the  seek- 
er from  the  degradation  of  excess- 
es. What  was  the  result  of  this 
great  experiment  in  the  moral  uni- 
verse— this  attempt  to  answer  a 
question  which  has  addressed  itself 
to  every  thinking  mind,  and  which 
has  puzzled  the  brain  of  sages? 
The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  gives  the 
answer.  This  book  is  a  record  of 
Solomon's  experiences  in  his  search 
for  happiness;  and  it  sums  up  his 
experience  in  the  following  words: 

"Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter:  Fear  God  and 
keep  His  commandments ;  for  this 
is  the  whole  duty  of  man."  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the 
translation  of  the  word  duty,  and 
substituting  the  w^ord  happiness  it 
gives  us  a  better  rendering  and 
would  read :  "Let  us  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter:  fear 
God,  keep  His  commandments ;  for 
this  is  the  whole  happiness  ,of 
man.'*  The  following  confession  is 
also  wrung  from  the  royal  explorer 
of  the  realms  of  earthly  pleasure: 
"Vanities,  saith  the  preacher,  van- 
ity of  vanities;  all  is  vanity.  All 
things  are  full  of  labor;  men  can- 
not utter  it ;  the  eye  is  not  satisfied 
with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hear- 
mg. 

This  therefore  forces  us  to  the 
conclusion  thiat  the  spirit  which  is 
within  us  is  so  allied  with  the  infi- 
nite that  it  can  never  find  full  sat- 
isfaction in  the  transient  and  per- 
ishable pleasures  of  the  earth.  To 
satisfy  our  cravings  with  riches  and 
glories  is  a  vain  attempt. 

"To  satisfy  the  ocean  with  a  drop. 
To  marry   immortality  to   death. 
And  with  the  unsubstantial  shades  of 

time. 
To  All  the  embrace  of  all  eternity." 


In  some  respects  Solomon's  life 
was  a  failure;  his  Sun  rose  in 
splendor,  it  set  behind  dark  and 
ominous  clouds.  Before  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and  when 
he  should  have  been  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  he  went  to  his  grave 
muttering:  "Vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity."  So  must  every  soul 
that  worships  at  the  same  shrine. 
The  history  of  mankind  proves 
that  only  sound  sober  living  pays. 
Should  not  this  example  serve  as  a 
beacon  light  to  point  out  the  rocks 
on  which  so  many  splendid  vessels 
have  been  wrecked?  Or  must  we, 
lured  by  the  fleeting  and  glittering 
temptations  of  wealth  and  place 
and  power,  drift  into  the  same 
lasting  disappointment,  and  end 
the  same  dismal  failure? 

Is  there  anything  more  tragic  in 
human  experience  than  a  glorious 
life  laid  in  ruin  by  sin  and  folly;  a 
soul  once  animated  by  high  re- 
solves, once  inspired  by  noble  and 
lofty  ambitions,  wandering  amid 
the  ruins  of  vice  and  crime,  repeat- 
ing evermore  in  hopeless  strain; 
"Vanity  of  vanities,  vanity  of  vani- 
ties, all  is  vanity." 


FRAGMENTS. 

The  Minstrel-boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 
In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him; 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on. 
And  his  wild  harp  slunjc  behind  him. — 
"Land    of    Song!"    said    the    warrior- 
bard, 
"Though  all  the  world  betray  thee, 
One   sword,   at   least,   thy   rights   shall 

guard. 
One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee!" 

The   Minstrel  fell! — but  the     foeman's 

chain 
Could  not  bring  his  oroud  soul  under; 
The  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again. 
For  he  tore  Its  cords  asunder: 
And  said,  "No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 
Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery! 
Thy    songs    were    made    for    the    brave 

and  free. 
They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery!" 
— Moore. 


A  GUTTA-PERCHA  PLEDGE. 

Josephine  Spencer. 


It  was  ridiculously  small  in  size, 
that  little  black  circlet.  Bert  had 
smiled  ecstatically  over  this  fact 
when  he  compared  the  button  from 
which  it  was  to  be  carved  to  the 
big  one  chosen  for  his  own.  Now 
it  loomed  large  as  eternity  in  view 
of  the  black  destiny  heralded  in  its 
return  to  him.  He  had  carved  them 
both  one  summer  night  as  they  sat 
together  on  her  porch ;  and  the  two 
simple  tokens  had  been  the  out- 
ward sign  of  their  affinity.  Kate 
had  worn  hers  with  as  much  pride 
as  if  it  were  a  blazing  Kohinoor, 
until — Bert  drew  a  deep  breath  at 
the  thought  of  that  "until."  If  only 
they  had  never  gone  on  that  excur- 
sion! But  how  was  he  to  foresee 
the  meeting  with  Dick  Hampton — 
and  the  sudden  infatuation  for 
that  handsome  young  cotton-mer- 
chant from  the  "city,"  which  had 
displaced  him  so  quickly  in  Kate's 
heart? 

Bert's  first  impulse  at  sight  of 
her  discarded  love  token  was  to 
fling  it  from  him  forever;  but  the 
hurt  was  too  deep  to  find  ease  in 
such  vent.  His  sense  of  the  com- 
monness of  such  glamor  as  pos- 
sessed Kate  had  kept  him  patient 
through  three  long  months;  style, 
dash,  good  looks  and  money — had 
not  these  ever  for  women  a  potent 
spell  ?  Back  of  the  weakness  which 
had  yielded  to  these,  however,  Bert 
felt  there  was  a  strength  of  charac- 
ter in  Kate  which  he  had  hoped 
would  finally  give  insight  to  the 
weakness  of  the  man ;  now — 

Well,  perhaps  it  was  not  hope- 
less, yet.  Eighteen  is  an  unpositive 
age.  Kate  might  change  a  dozen 
times  yet — before  she  could  reason- 
ably think  of    marriage.    A  quick 


impulse,  moved  him,  and  taking  his 
pen,  he  wrote : 
Dearest  Kate : 

The  poor  little  pledge  you 
have  sent  back  to  me  I  am  return- 
ing with  a  simple  request.  Should 
it  seem  presumptuous,  consign  both 
it  and  the  ring  to  whatever  fate  you 
choose.  My  excuse  for  sending  it  in 
the  face  of  your  implied  dismissal 
is  my  unchanged  love  for  you.  My 
request  is  this:  Should  your  heart 
ever  turn  to  me — let  me  know  it  by 
wearing  again  this  token  of  a  "first 
love."  I  leave  today  for  a  stay  of 
months  in  the  far  north;  when  I 
return  you  will  have  settled  once 
for  all,  I  suppose,  the  question 
which  hinges  on  this  ring.  I  shall 
look  for  it  when  I  see  you — and 
take  my  answer  from  what  vou  let 
it  tell.    As  ever,  Bert, 

•       •       9 

The  long  Klondike  winter  was 
nearing  its  scheduled  close  when 
Bert  landed  at  Seattle  after  his 
year's  prospecting  in  the  north.  He 
sensed  the  warmth  of  spring  even 
in  the  pale  sunbeams  that  pierced 
the  whitening  rain  clouds,  and  a 
new  hope  rose  in  his  heart  at  the 
touch.  He  was  a  long  way  yet 
from  home — and  her— but  the  chill 
that  had  lain  on  his  heart — like  that 
in  his  body  during  that  long  win- 
ter, seemed  suddenly  to  thaw  at 
this  touch  of  summer. 

As  Bert  picked  his  way  through 
the  busy  street  he  suddenly  stopped 
at  sight  of  a  familiar  face.  Kate's 
father  stood  before  him  and  in  a 
moment  the  two  were  shaking 
hands.  A  brief  interchange  of 
greetings  and  explanation— then 
the  name  ever  at  the  surface  of 
Bert's  heart  sprang  to  his  lips. 

"Kate— is  she  well?" 
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•*She  is  dead!" 

Bert  looked  after  Daniel  Parks' 
retreating  form  as  a  man  might 
suddenly  struck  into  trance.  Dead 
—Kate  dead!  All  that  he  had 
toiled  and  hoped  for — with  a  toil 
and  hope  that  had  its  only  inspira- 
tion in  her — gone  in  an  instant 
forever.  Her  father  had  tprned  on 
his  heel  with  the  fateful  words — 
and  he  had  not  had  even  time  to 
ask  the  when  and  how  of  this  ter- 
rible thing  which  had  taken  the 
Lest  out  of  his  soul's  ambition. 

Had  she  grieved  for  him,  finally, 
perhaps — or  had  the  other  been  in 
her  heart  till  the  last?  Well,  what 
did  it  matter,  now  ?  She  was  gone 
and  for  him  there  was  nothing  left 
but  work.  Toil,  hardship,  the 
fierce  struggle  with  the  inhospit- 
able northland,  these  alone  could 
keep  down  his  hopelessness  and 
pain.  '*Home"  was  a  bleaker  word 
than  Nome  now,  more  empty  of 
promise  than  the  bitterest  desola- 
tion of  the  north;  and  hopelessly, 
but  manfully  Bert  turned  his  face 
again  to  the  snow  fields  he  had 
thought  to  forsake  forever. 

i^        *        *        :¥ 

A  sunny  day  after  all  for  the 
festival!  All  week  the  population 
of  the  little  Arizona  town  had 
watched  the  downpour  from  the 
sky  with  foreboding  hearts;  but 
Mayday  broke  with  a  sky  blue  as 
the  inner  tint  of  an  opal — and  a 
sun  warm  enough  to  bring  out  all 
the  muslins  and  lawn  dresses  in  the 
county. 

Kate  Parks  stood  on  the  porch 
of  the  little  cottage  overhanging 
the  river  and  silently  watched  the 
great  flood  sweeping  past  beneath. 
Silent— but  very  much  alive — this 
Kate  to  whom  Bert  Glenn  had  bid- 
den his  everlasting  farewell.  Dead 
only  to  the  sense  of  those  preju- 
diced dear  ones  at  home  in  the  far 
east  who  had  seen   in  her  conver- 


sion to  Mormonism  a  symbol  of  de- 
struction worse  even  in  their  eyes 
than  bodily  dissolution. 

"Dead"  her  father  had  told  Bert 
Glenn — ^and  dead  she  had  been  to 
them  all  at  home  for  the  past  three 
years — kindred,  friends,  lover — for 
even  Dick  Hampton  had  scorned 
the  girl  who  braved  public  dtrision 
in  open  baptism  into  the  despised 
church. 

Bert  too — she  believed  had  sided 
with  the  rest ;  surely  he  could  have 
found  out  her  whereabouts  from 
some  one  there  at  home — ^and  had 
he  cared — would  have  written. 
Well,  had  it  not  been  given  "Thou 
shalt  leave  all  for  truth?"  Yet  she 
had  never  forgotten.  Tears  for  her 
foolish  girlhood  caprice  had  come 
to  her  often  in  those  three  years  of 
loneliness  and  more  than  one  of  the 
little  pupils  she  was  training  into 
knowledge  asked  vainly  of  the  lit- 
tle black  circlet  that  alone  marked 
the  teacher's  hand.  "The  gift  of  a 
dear  friend" — sufficient  to  them 
this  trite  word— but  how  little  ex- 
pressive of  the  meaning  at  its  core. 

Dear  ?  How  dear  indeed  she  had 
never  dreamed  till  the  days  of  tfiis 
absolute  separation.  His  face  was 
before  her  now,  as  she  stood  there 
with  her  friends,  watching  the 
townspeople  gather  to  the  festival. 

All  the  authorities  of  the  place 
and  the  larger  crowd  had  gathered 
at  the  big  bridge  a  block  or  so  dis- 
tant to  watch  the  chief  ceremony, 
that  of  casting  flowers  into  the 
stream  to  drift  down  the  big  tide. 
A  few  dozen  were  on  the  smaller 
bridge  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
house — to  watch  for  the  floral  flood 
as  it  swept  down  the  river.  From 
the  house  where  Kate  boarded,  this 
pretty  baptism  could  be  seen  with- 
out effort;  and  a  small  but  excited 
group  leaned  over  the  porch  rails 
to  see  the  flower  fleet  sweep  past. 

Suddenly  their  faces  blanched. 
A  crash  of   rending    timbers    met 
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their  ears — a  heart  piercing:  chord 
of  screams  arose  and  then  the  little 
audience  on  the  bridge  above  them 
went  down  into  the  swirling  tide. 

Kate  was  at  the  bank  near  the 
sw^aying  bridge  almost  instantly. 
Its  slope  went  gradually  into  the 
depths — and  wading  out  she  singled 
from  the  shrieking,  whirling 
swarm  of  fear-maddened  souls 
four  forms — a  mother  with  her 
brood  of  little  ones  clinging  to  the 
almost  sunken  braces  of  the  bridge. 

Further  and  further  Kate  went 
into  the  muddy  swirl.  One,  two, 
three — they  were  all  safe  the  little 
ones ; — now  for  the  mother.  Kate 
thrust  forth  her  hand — and  a 
drowning  one  caught  hers.  That 
clasp,  relentless,  resistless,  desper- 
ate—drew the  girl  further  and  fur- 
ther forward.  The  great  flood 
caught  her,  the  hand  dragged. 
"Kate!  Kate!  you  are  surely  mad 
— vou  cannot  save  her — come 
back." 

A  firm  hand  took  hers  from  the 
back  and  pulled  her  from  the  sweep 
of  the  tide.  Again  came  a  com- 
mand. ''Unclasp  your  hand.  There 
is  no  hope  for  her.  She  will  only 
drag  you  to  her  own  death." 

Kate  did  not  answer ;  but  slowly, 
steadily  as  she  went  back,  guided 
by  the  firm  hand  on  hers  she  drew 
from  the  depths  the  half-drowned 
woman  for  whose  life  she  had 
risked  her  own. 

Then  she  knew  only  that  strong 
arms  lifted  her  and  she  was  car- 
ried into  the  house. 

Bert  Glenn  on  the  dreary  Nome 
wharf  stared  dazedly  at  the  paper 
in  his  hand.  It  had  come  in  the 
packet  on  the  steamer  puffing  there 
at  the  dock — and  the  front  page 
with  its  portrait  and  glaring  head- 
lines held  his  eyes  like  a  magnet. 
"Splendid  Courage  of  Young  Ari- 
zona Girl.     Saves  Lives  at  Risk  of 


Her  Own.     I^'our  Saved  Throug^h 
Heroism." 

He  read  over  and  over  the  de- 
tails filling  the  three  columns.  It 
was  all  there — even  to  the  date  and 
place  of  her  birth.  The  big  Los 
Angeles  daily  had  left  no  pains 
unspared  to  procure  a  complete 
"story" — and  Kate  Parks'  conver- 
sion to  "Mormonism"  was  one  of 
the  choice  bits  of  its  highflown  re- 
cital. That  face  pictured  on  the 
front  page — there  was  no  mistak- 
ing that — Bert  told  himself,  even 
if  all  the  rest  were  "yellow."  And 
the  "conversion" — what  else  could 
explain  the  mystery  of  Daniel 
Parks'  last  words  save  this  were 
true  ?  Such  a  thing  in  his  eyes, 
Bert  knew,  could  easily  mean 
"death."  Bert  smiled  at  thought  of 
his  own  views  of  the  sect  a  year 
since,  and  the  change  that  had 
come  to  them  after  reading  those 
books  found  in  the  "kit"  of  his 
companion   prospector   last  winter. 

Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
guessing — and  when  the  steamer 
that  had  brought  its  blessed  mes- 
sage to  the  bleak  port  steamed  back 
to  San  Francisco — Bert  Glenn  was 
among  its  passengers. 

Mails  traveled  deviously  to 
Klondike  in  those  days.  Two 
months'  delay  on  perilous  routes 
lay  between  the  mailing  of  the 
California  newspaper  and  Bert 
Glenn's  receipt,and  another  marked 
the  time  between  his  arrival  in 
Arizona,  though  he  had  not  wasted 
time  enough  on  the  way  even  to 
become  rid  of  the  heavy  beard  on 
his  face.  It  was  a  clear  September 
night.  In  the  large  Public  Library 
hall  lights  were  gleaming  for  a  ball 
— a  fancy  dress  affair,  given  in 
honor  of  some  noted  official  who 
had  donated  the  hall  to  the  town.  It 
was  an  "open  function"  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  civil  affair  to  evi- 
dence good  fellowship  in  a  place 
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where  eacli  was  on  familiar  terms 
with  his  neighbor. 

Bert  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  securing  admission.  He  was 
alone  in  a  stranj^^e  place,  and  with 
«ven  the  people  of  the  one  hotel  at 
the  ball — there  seemed  literally  no 
alternative.  Besides  since  **every- 
one"  was  there  as  he  was  told  by 
the  one  remaining  clerk  in  the 
office — why  not  she  for  whom  his 
journey  had  been  made. 

His  adventure  began  to  seem  fool- 
ish now  that  he  was  here.  The 
paper  had  called  Kate  by  her  "sin- 
gle" name — but  that  did  not  infer 
that  she  was  not  pledged  to  an- 
other. With  Kate  so  fair,  and  that 
long  absence  and  silence  between 
them  how  could  he  hope  that  he 
might  still  win  her? 

The  doubt  was  in  his  heart  as  he 
entered  the  hall,  making  him  feel 
•doubly  strange  among  the  strangely 
^rbed  throng.  He  watched  them 
for  a  moment  from  the  door  and 
then  seated  himself  by  a  quiet  fig- 
ure sitting  near  a  side  window  lead- 
ing on  to  a  balcony. 

A  Quaker  garb  encased  the  form 
beside  him,  the  broad-brimmed 
bonnet  keeping  the  face  in  shadow. 
But  Bert  was  not  interested  in  the 
face.  The  long  braids  that  hung 
from  the  bonnet-curtain  were  gold- 
en, and  Bert  was  thinking  only  of 
the  bonny  black  coils  that  crowned 
Kate's  head.  As  the  band  struck  in- 
to a  waltz  tune  Bert  spoke. 

"I  suppose  thy  character  is 
averse  to  worldly  things,  else  I 
should  beg  to  claim  thee,  in  a 
dance,  Priscilla." 

"Speak  always  for  thyself, 
John,"  she  whispered.  "The  garb 
tells  never  the  heart— and  my  own 
this  instant  tingles  for  a  waltz." 

They  swung  once  around  the 
hall ;  then  Bert  glancing  casually  at 
the  hand  that  lay  on  his  shoulder, 
felt  his  feet  suddenly  grow  heavy 
as  if  nailed  to  the  polished  floor. 


"Do  you  mind  coming  outside  T' 
he  whispered.  "This  air  is  stif- 
ling." 

They  went  out  on  to  the  balcony, 
walking  to  its  far  edge  beyond  the 
lighted  windows. 

For  a  moment  Bert  looked  silent- 
ly into  her  face,  then  spoke: 

"Am  I  so  changed,  Kate,  that 
you  don't  know  me?" 

"Kate"  he  whispered,  as  her  eyes 
met  his  in  wondering  joy — taking 
the  hand  with  its  little  black  circlet 
in  his — "I  see  you  are  wearing 
again  the  pledge  of  our  early  love 
and  I  am  here  to  claim  the  promise 
its  meaning  implies." 

FRAGMENTS. 

There's   a   bower   of   roses    by    Bende- 

meer's  stream,    . 
And  the  niRrhtinjsrale  sin^s  round  it  aU 

the  day  Ions:; 
In   the   time    of     my    childhood   'twas 

like  a  sweet  dream 
To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird's 

sonsT- 
That  bower  and  its  music  I  never  for- 
get. 
But   oft   when   alone,   in   the   bloom   of 

the  year. 
I    think — is     the    nigrhtingale     sinsring 

there  yet? 
Are  the  roses  still  bright  by  the  calm 

Bendemeer? 

No.  the  roses  soon  wither'd  that  hung 

o'er  the  wave. 
But     some     blossoms     were    gather'd. 

while  freshly  they  shone. 
And     a    dew    was    distiU'd  from  their 

flowers,  that  gave 
All   the  fragrance     of    summer,    when 

summer  was  gone. 
Thus  memorv  draws  from  delight,  ere 

it  dies. 
An  essence  that  breathes  of  it  many  a 

year: 
Thus  bright  to  my  soul,  as  'twas  then 

to  my  eyes 
Is  that  bower  on  the  banks  of  the  calm 

Bendemeer! 

— Moore's    Lalla    Rookh. 

His   best   companions,    innocence     and 

health; 
And      his      best     riches,    ignorance    of 

wealth.  •  •  •  • 
As  some   tall  cliff  that   lifts   its  awful 

form. 
Swells     from     the    vale,    and   midway 

leaves  the  storm. — 
Thonsrh    round    its    breast    the    rolling 

clonds  are  soread. 
Eternal   sunshine   settles  on   its  head. 
—Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  Village. 
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VIII.     PROPHECIES  OF  PESTILENCE. 


I. 


The  reign  of  the  Shepherd  King 
was  drawing  near  its  close.  By 
mighty  generalship,  David  had  es- 
tablished peace  throughout  his 
wide  empire;  and  by  his  upright 
life,  he  had  proved  himself  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart.  As  it  were 
at  the  very  zenith  of  his  glory  and 
righteousness,  however,  the  great 
king  made  what  has  been  called  the 
one  false  step  in  his  policy.  Peace 
and  prosperity  had,  no  doubt,  gone 
far  to  destroy  the  high  tone  of  the 
earlier  years  of  David's  reign.  The 
people  had  become  negelectful  in 
their  duties  and  haughty  in  their 
pride — "and  again  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel, 
and  he  moved  David  against  them." 
Thus  it  happened  that  Satan  stood 
up  against  Israel  and  tempted 
David  to  number  the  people. 

Such  a  numbering  as  David's 
was  hateful  to  the  people  and  dis- 
pleasing to  their  God.  For  many 
years  the  children  of  Israel  had 
formed  but  a  vast  reserve  militia, 
subject  to  the  orders  of  their  tribal 
chiefs,  and  they  had  been  liable  to 
onlv  one  month's  service  a  year. 
The  trust  of  Israel  had  been  in  the 
God  of  Israel.  Now,  however,  Da- 
vid feared  longer  to  trust  implicit- 
ly. He  thought  the  greatness  of 
his  territory  demanded  a  more  ac- 
curate census  in  order  that  there 
might  be  furnished  a  muster-roll  of 
the  whole  population ;  and  this  new 
muster-roll  might  mean  a  stricter 
military  service,  and  possibly  an 
aggrandizement  of  the  power  of 
the  throne.  It  was  a  step  toward 
desDOtism. 


It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Da- 
vid's pride-inspired  census  pro- 
voked the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
people  and  led  to  very  dire  calam- 
ity. Even  Joab  protested  against 
so  ill-advised  a  proceeding.  "The 
Lord  make  his  people  an  hundred 
times  so  many  more  as  they  be/' 
said  Joab,  "but,  my  lord  the  king, 
are  they  not  all  my  lord's  servants? 
Why  then  doth  my  lord  require 
this  thing?  Why.  will  he  be  a 
cause  of  guilt  toward  Israel?'' 
Nevertheless,  the  king  would  not 
change  his  purpose;  so  Joab  and 
his  captains  went  throughout  all 
Israel,  and  after  ten  months  re- 
turned again  to  Jerusalem.  The 
number  of  valiant  men  that  drew 
sword  was  eight  hundred  thousand. 

Truly,  David  had  cause  now  for 
kmgly  pride;  but  if  he  felt  such 
pride,  it  was  speedily  humbled.  As 
before  when  he  had  offended  God, 
so  now  a  prophet  denounced  the 
king.  The  numbering  of  the  peo- 
ple was  declared  an  offense  to  God. 
The  prophet  Gad  was  sent  to  Da- 
vid and  said  to  him"  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Take  which  thou. wilt;  either 
three  years  of  famine;  or  three 
months  to  be  consumed  before  thy 
foes,  while  that  the  sword  of  thine 
enemies  overtaketh  thee;  or  else 
three  days  the  sword  of  the 
Lord,  even  pestilence  in  the  land, 
and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  destroy- 
ing throughout  all  the  coasts  of 
Israel.  Now  therefore  consider 
what  answer  I  shall  return  to  Him 
that  sent  me."  Now,  David  had  al- 
ready repented  his  folly,  and  had 
prayed  to  be  forgiven.  He  trusted 
again  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  to 
Gad,  therefore,  he  returned  an  an- 
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swer  that  was  worthy  of  the  be- 
loved king.  "I  am  in  a  great 
straight,"  said  David,  "let  me  fall 
now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord; 
for  very  great  are  His  mercies ;  and 
let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of 
man/' 

Immediately  the  Lord  sent  a 
pestilence  upon  Israel,  even  as  Gad 
had  foretold.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  wheat  harvest.  The  Eastern 
summer  was  hot  and  dry.  The 
towns  and  villages  of  Palestine 
were  densely  peopled,  and  almost 
devoid,  we  are  told,  of  any  sanitary 
provisions.  Consequently,  the  heav- 
en-sent scourge  raged  with  terrible 
severity.  In  three  days,  "there  fell 
of  Israel  seventy  thousand  men." 

On  the  third  day,  the  Lord  sent 
an  angel  to  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it. 
But  as  the  angel  was  about  to  de- 
stroy, the  Lord  stayed  his  hand 
and  said,  "It  is  enough."  Then 
David  looked  up  and  beheld  with 
terror  the  angel  standing  by  the 
threshing  floor  of  Araunah  with  a 
drawn  sword  stretched  out  over 
Jerusalem.  However,  the  plague 
was  mercifully  stayed;  and  David, 
at  the  direction  of  Gad,  went  up  to 
the  spot  sanctified  by  the  presence 
of  the  angel.  It  was  on  Mount 
Moriah,  outside  of  the  Jerusalem 
of  that  day.  There  David  built  an 
alter  in  thanksgiving  and  offered 
sacrifice  to -the  God  of  Israel. 
There,  too,  not  many  years  later, 
was  built  the  magnificent  Temple 
of  Solomon.  And  from  that  day 
to  this,  the  spot  has  been  consid- 
ered holy  ground,  since  there  was 
stayed  the  plague  that  came  ac- 
cording to  th  inspired  prediction  of 
the  prophet  Gad. 

II. 

Only  two  years  had  the  saints 
occupied  the  land  of  promise  in 
Jackson  county,  Missouri.  Yet, 
during  those  two  years,  the  chosen 


people  had  obeyed  so  poorly  the  in- 
structions of  the  prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  and  had  lived  so  selfishly 
the  law  of  the  United  Order,  that 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  1833,  the 
wrath  of  God  was  roused  against 
them.  He  chastised  the  disobedient 
children  severely,  and  a  lawless 
Missouri  mob  was  the  scourge  with 
which  He  chastened  them.  By  this 
mob  the  saints  were  driven  from 
Jackson  county,  and  all  their  lands 
confiscated. 

There  followed,  of  course,  re- 
pentance in  sackcloth  and  ashes^ 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  redeem 
Zion.  But  how  was  Zion  to  be 
redeemed?  As  a  first  step.  Parley 
P.  Pratt  and  Lyman  Wight  were 
sent  to  Kirtland  to  report  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  in  Missouri. 
Their  narrative  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  exiled  saints  affected  the 
Kirtland  branch  profoundly.  The 
prophet,  particularly,  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  news,  and  sorrowed 
for  the  stiff-neckedness  of  his  peo- 
ple. He  enquired  of  the  Lord  to 
learn  how  Zion  might  be  redeemed 
and  received  in  return  a  revelation 
in  which  occurred  the  following  in- 
structions: "Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  my  friends,  behold  I  will  give 
unto  you  a  revelation  and  com- 
mandment, that  ye  may  know  how 
to  act  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duties  concerning  the  salvation  and 
redemption  of  your  brethren  who 
have  been  scattered  on  the  land  of 
Zion Therefore  let  my  ser- 
vant Baurak  Ale  (Joseph  Smithy 
Jr.)  say  unto  the  strength  of  my 
house,  my  young  men  and  the  mid- 
dle aged.  Gather  yourselves  to- 
gether unto  the  land  of  Zion,  up- 
on the  lands  which  I  have  bought 
with  money  that  has  been  conse- 
crated unto  me It  is  my 

will  that  my  servant  Parley  P. 
Pratt  and  my  servant  Lyman 
Wight  should  not  return  to  the 
land  of  their  brethren,  until  they 
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have  obtained  companies  to  go  up 
unto  the  land  of  Zion,  by  tens,  or  by 
twenties,  or  by  fifties,  or  by  an 
hundred,  until  they  have  obtained 
to  the  number  of  five  hundred  of 

the  strength  of  my  house If 

you  cannot  obtain  five  hundred, 
seek  diligently,  that  peradventure 
you  may  obtain  three  hundred ;  and 
if  ye  cannot  obtain  three  hundred, 
seek  diligently,  that  peradventure 
you  may  obtain  one  hundred;  but 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  a  command- 
ment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
not  go  up  unto  the  land  of  Zion, 
until  you  have  obtained  a  hundred 
of  the  strength  of  my  house,  to  go 
up  with  YOU  unto  the  land  of 
Zion." 

Immediately  the  brethren  m 
Kirtland  began  to  prepare  for  the 
work  of  redemption.  Recruiting 
officers  and  solicitors  were  sent  to 
all  the  branches  of  the  Church; 
and  by  the  latter  part  of  April,  the 
volunteers  began  to  assemble  in 
Kirtland.  On  May  first,  the  first 
advance  was  made  in  the  eventful 
thousand-mile  march.  A  little 
more  than  twenty  men,  with  four 
baggage  wagons,  proceeded  from 
Kirtland  to  New  Porlagc.  Not 
many  days  later,  the  prophet,  with 
the  rest  of  the  recruits  at  Kirtland, 
joined  the  camp  at  New  Portage. 
There  the  now  famous  Zion's  Camp 
was  organized  into  companies  of 
twelve,  and  from  there  the  march 
proceeded  through  the  states  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  picking  up 
recruits  on  the  way,  until  there 
were  in  the  camp  two  hundred  five 
strong  and  faithful  men,  with 
twenty-five  baggage  wagons. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  tell 
the  story  of  this  remarkable  and 
very  interesting  organization, 
though  to  do  so  would  be  a  pleasur- 
able task.  Unfortunately  it  is  our 
duty  for  the  present  to  point  out 
sorne  of  the  unpleasant  incidents  in 
the  march  of  Zion's   Camp — inci- 


dents that  were  due  entirely  to  the 
selfishness  and  insubordination  of 
a  few  evil  men.  Naturally,  such  a 
march  of  one  thousand  miles  was 
full  of  trial  and  hardship.  It  was 
a  march  well  designed  to  test  the 
faith  and  characters  of  those  who 
made  it;  and  some  there  were  who 
were  found  wanting  in  the  sterling 
qualities  necessary  for  the  leaders 
of  a  chosen  people.  Others  there 
were,  however,  who  never  lost  sight 
of  the  noble  purpose  of  their  mis- 
sion, and  therefore  retained  their 
unruffled  spirits  until  the  last.  Those 
men  have  since  led  the  Church  in 
times  as  trying  as  those  of  Zion's 
Camp. 

When  the  Camp  began  its  march, 
only  a  few  men  could  ride ;  and  few 
of  the  many  who  had  to  walk  were 
really  in  fit  condition  to  do  so.  Many 
were  without  stockings  in  their 
shoes,  and  many  were  poorly 
equipped  with  footwear.  The  roads 
were  often  muddy  and  there  were 
many  streams  to  cross.  Often  the 
men  had  to  help  the  horses  pull  the 
loaded  wagons  through  the  sloughs 
and  marshes;  and  once  when  Par- 
ley P.  Pratt's  harness  broke,  the 
brethren  pulled  his  wagon  three 
miles  to  the  place  of  encampment 
on  the  Scioto  river.  When  the 
Camp  arrived  at  the  Okaw  branch 
of  the  Kaskaskia,  "We  found  log 
canoes,"  says  the  prophet,  "which 
we  lashed  together,  and  ferried  our 
baggage  across  the  stream.  We 
then  swam  our  horses  and  wagons, 
and  when  arrived  at  the  opposite 
shore,  the  brethren  fastened  ropes 
to  the  wagon  tongues  and  helped 
the  teams  out  of  the  water  and  up 
the  steep,  miry  banks."  Again  and 
again  were  such  experiences  as  this 
repeated ;  and  what  was  worse,  dur- 
ing the  toilsome  progress  there  was 
often  a  lack  of  necessary  provi- 
sions. It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that,  once  or  twice,  out  of  sheer  fa- 
tigue, men  slept  at  their  posts,  or 
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that  the  spirits  of  the  less  peace- 
fully inclined  were  sometimes  dis- 
turbed. 

There  was  no  serious  distur- 
bance, however,  until  Wednesday, 
May  fourteenth.  The  Camp  had 
then  reached  Belle  Fontaine,  tired 
and  hungry.  There  was  little  bread 
in  camp  though  great  efforts  had 
been  made  to  secure  a  supply.  Cap- 
tain Brigham  Young  had  even  sent 
two  men  ahead  to  provide  for  his 
company.  In  spite  of  all  this  care, 
however^Sylvester  Smith  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction,  and  showed 
himself  a  refactory  member  of  the 
camp. 

Two  days  later,  the  evil  spirit  of 
Sylvester  Smith  was  again  dis- 
played. Some  difficulty  arose  be- 
tween him  and  several  members  of 
the  camp.  The  prophet  was  called 
to  decide  the  matter ;  and  "finding," 
says  he,  "a  rebellious  spirit  in  Syl- 
vester Smith,  and  to  some  extent 
in  others,  I  told  them  they  would 
meet  with  misfortunes,  difficulties 
and  hindrances,  and  said,  'and  you 
will  know  it  before  you  leave  this 
place.'  "  The  next  morning  nearly 
every  horse  in  the  camp  was  so 
badly  foundered  that  he  could  not 
be  lead  even  a  few  steps  to  water. 
Immediately,  the  brethren  repented 
and  confessed  the  effects  of  dis- 
cord. Thereupon,  the  prophet,  Jo- 
seph Smith,  promised  them  that  if 
they  would  humble  themselves  be- 
fore God,  their  horses  should  be 
restored  to  health.  "And  by  twelve 
o'clock  the  same  day  the  horses 
were  as  nimble  as  ever,  with  the 
exception  of  one  of  Sylvester 
Smith's  which  afterwards  died." 

Two  weeks  later,  on  May  twenty- 
ninth,  the  Camp  was  detained  at 
Decatur  township.  A  horse  be- 
longing to  Brother  Tanner  had 
died,  and  the  company  was  de- 
tained until  noon  seeking  another. 
The  delay  annoyed  many  of  the 
brethren,  and  once  again  they  mur- 


mured. Many  of  them  insisted  on 
moving  forward;  one  company  ev- 
en went  so  far  as  to  depart.  The 
prophet  sent  for  them,  however, 
aad  showed  them  how  foolish  it 
was  to  go  out  alone  among  the  en- 
emy. Then,  to  humor  them,  and 
to  help  pass  away  the  time,  he  had 
them  engage  in  a  sham  battle. 

The  Camp  had  now  been  out  for 
a  month ;  and  although  most  of  the 
hardships  of  the  march  had  been 
overcome  in  the  most  pleasant  and 
brotherly  spirit,  yet  there  had  been 
altogether  too  much  complaint  and 
dissatisfaction.  On  Tuesday,  June 
third,  this  refactory  spirit  had  evi- 
dently reached  a  critical  point.  The 
prophet  then  mounted  a  wagon- 
wheel,  and  addressed  the  brethren. 
In  the  course  of  that  address,  he 
uttered  a  remarkable  prediction. 
"After  giving  the  brethren  much 
good  advice,"  writes  the  prophet, 

" 1  said  the  Lord  had  revealed 

to  me  that  a  scourge  would  come 
upon  the  camp  in  consequence  of 
the  fractious  and  unruly  spirits  that 
appeared  among  them,  and  they 
should  die  like  sheep  with  the  rot; 
still  if  they  would  repent  and  hum- 
ble themselves  before  the  Lord,  the 
scourge,  in  a  great  measure,  might 
be  turned  away;  but,  as  the  Lord 
lives,  the  members  of  this  camp  will 
suffer  for  ^iving^  way  to  their  un- 
ruly tempers/'  This  prophecy  He- 
ber  C.  Kimball,  too,  records  in  his 
journal,  and  it  is  quoted  in  Whit- 
ney's Life  of  HeberC.  Kimball. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  the 
spirit  of  the  brethren  still  remained 
refractory.  Thus,  several  members 
of  the  camp  became  unreasonably 
enraged  at  the  prophet  because  they 
thought  some  newly  purchased 
hams  were  bad.  Again,  some  eggs 
were  found  one  day  in  a  sand  bar. 
It  was  supposed  that  they  were  tur- 
tles' eggs ;  but  the  prophet  said  that 
they  were  snakes'  eggs.  "But  some 
of   (the  men)    thought  they  knew 
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more  about  it  than  I  did,"  says  the 
prophet,  "and  still  persisted  that 
they  were  turtles'  eggs.  I  said  they 
were  snakes'  eggs — eat  snakes* 
eggs  will  you?  The  man  that  eats 
them  will  be  sorry  for  it;  you  will 
be  sick.  Notwithstanding  all  I 
said,  several  brethren  ate  them,  and 
were  sick  all  the  day  after  it."  The 
same  day  Sylvester  Smith  rebelled 
against  the  order  of  the  camp,  and 
railed  violently  against  the  prophet 
in  particular. 

The  Camp  had  now  reached  Salt 
river,  where  was  a  branch  of  the 
Church.  Here  the  brethren  re- 
mained for  six  days  ,and  reorgan- 
ized. Joseph  Smith  was  chosen 
commander-in-chief,  and  Lyman 
Wight  general  of  the  Camp.  Twen- 
ty men  were  selected  as  body-guard 
for  the  prophet,  with  Hyrum  Smith 
as  captain  and  George  A.  Smith  as 
armor-bearer.  The  rest  of  the  or- 
ganization remained  as  first  insti- 
tuted at  New  Portage.  This  or- 
ganization made  the  march  more 
compact,  and  the  brethren  better 
able  to  withstand  their  enemies,  in- 
to whose  territory  they  were  now 
entering. 

On  June  thirteenth,  the  sec- 
ond day  out  from  Salt  River,  a 
slight  unpleasantness  occurred 
again.  Through  the  negligence  of 
the  sentinels,  Heber  C.  Kimball's 
horses  were  allowed  to  escape ;  and 
worse,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  who  was 
one  of  the  prophet's  body-guard, 
was  compelled  himself  to  pursue 
the  horses.  For  this  negligence  and 
lack  of  proper  consideration,  Fred- 
erick G.  Williams  and  Roger  Orton 
were  rebuked  by  the  prophet.  They, 
however,  persisted  in  throwing  all 
the  responsibility  and  the  blame 
upon  Heber  C.  Kimball. 

These  unpleasant  incidents  and 
displays  of  unruly  temper  and  in- 
subordination, though  by  far 
less  frequent  than  the  periods 
of    sunshine,    had    continued   now 


so  long  that  the  judgment  of 
God  might  be  momentarily 
expected.  There  remained  yet 
to  be  enacted,  however,  the 
most  serious  case  of  insubordina- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  Camp. 
On  June  seventeenth,  at  noon,  the 
company  crossed  the  Wakenda. 
Near  the  river  were  timber  and 
sweet  water.  But  the  situation  was 
insecure,  and  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Mis- 
souri mob.  Beyond  this  otherwise 
desirable  belt  lay  the  prairie  twen- 
ty-three miles  long.  The  situation 
there  was  secure,  but  there  was 
neither  wood  nor  palatable  water. 
The  prophet  advised  the  brethren  to 
gather  wood  and  water  near  the 
river  and  carry  to  the  more  secure 
position  on  the  open  prairie.  Some 
members  of  the  company  wished  to 
remain  near  the  river,  and  so  mur- 
murings  and  grumblings  arose. 
The  prophet,  however,  proceeded  to 
the  prairie,  and  most  of  the  little 
army  followed  him.  But  when  Ly- 
man Wight  and  Sylvester  Smith 
arrived,  they  disapproved  of  the 
prophet's  advice.  Smith  planted 
himself  squarely  in  the  road  and 
cried  to  the  companies  as  they 
passed,  "Are  you  following  your 
general  or  some  other  man?"  That 
night  twenty  men  stayed  with 
Wieht  and  Smith  in  the  timber 
camp. 

It  was  the  twentieth  of  June.  By 
the  miraculous  storms  and  floods 
that  swelled  the  Little  Fishing  and 
Big  Fishing  rivers,  Zion's  Camp 
had  been  preserved  from  its  en- 
emies. Once  more  God  had  shown 
that  He  was  with  the  little  band  for 
good.  But  this  day  He  began  to 
show,  too,  that  He  would  punish, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  proph- 
et, the  evil  that  had  been  shown  in 
the  long  march.  This  day  Joseph 
Hancock  and  Ezra  Thayre  were 
stricken  with  "cholera."  And 
again,  according  to  Heber  C.  Kim- 
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ball,  the  prophet  called  the  camp 
together  and  told  the  brethren  that 
because  of  the  disobedience  and  un- 
ruly conduct  of  certain  members  of 
the  Camp,  God  had  decreed  that 
sickness  should  come  upon  them, 
and  they  should  die  like  sheep  with 
the  rot.  Said  he,  "I  am  sorry  for 
it,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

Nor,  indeed,  could  anyone  else 
help  it  now.  When  the  plague 
first  broke  out  at  Fishing  river, 
John  S.  Carter  attempted  to  rebuke 
it.  He  was  himself  smitten  with 
the  disease  and  was  the  first  to  die. 
Even  the  prophet  himself  was  like 
to  have  lost  his  life  through  at- 
tempting to  prevent  the  judgment 
of  God.  "At  the  commencement," 
says  he,  "I  attempted  to  lay  on 
hands  for  their  recovery,  but  I 
quickly  learned  by  painful  exper- 
ience that  when  the  great  Jehovah 
decrees  destruction  upon  any  peo- 
ple, and  makes  known  His  deter- 
mination, man  must  not  attempt  to 
stay  His  hand.  The  moment  I  at- 
tempted to  rebuke  the  disease  I  was 
attacked,  and  had  T  not  desisted 
in  my  attempt  to  save  the  life  of 
a  brother,  I  would  have  sacrificed 
my  own.  The  disease  seized  upon 
me  like  the  talons  of  a  hawk,  and 
I  said  to  my  brethren :  Tf  my  work 
were  done,  you  would  have  to  put 
me  in  the  ground  without  a  cof- 
fin." 

By  June  twenty-fourth  the 
plague  was  raging  in  its  most  vir- 
ulent form.  "Our  ears  were  sa- 
luted with  cries  and  moanings,  and 
lamentations,  on  every  hand;  even 
those  on  guard  fell  to  the  earth 
with  their  guns  in  their  hands,  so 
sudden  and  powerful  was  the  at- 
tack of  this  terrible  disease."  The 
dead  were  rolled  in  their  blankets 
and  hauled  on  a  sled  to  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  that  emptied  into 
Rush  creek.  There  they  were 
buried;  and  frequently  those  who 
dug  the  graves,  or  those  who  stood 


on  guard  to  protect  the  grave-dig- 
gers, were  smitten  with  the  dread 
disease  while  performing  this  last 
act  of  charity.  Thus  did  the  Lord 
visit  the  rebellious  and  fulfil  the 
prediction  of  His  prophet. 

After  four  days,  the  plague 
abated;  a  remedy  for  the  disease 
was  discovered.  During  its  prog- 
ress, however,  sixty-eight  of  the 
little  army  of  Zion's  Camp  had  felt 
its  blighting  touch,  and  fourteen 
had  been  laid  coffinless  in  their 
graves.  For  various  reasons,  Zion's 
Camp  was  now  disbanded;  its  sur- 
viving members  returned  to  their 
homes  by  different  routes.  The 
noble  object  of  the  Camp  had  not 
been  attained ;  yet  that  valorous  lit- 
tle band  will  ever  stand  in  honor  in 
our  history,  both  because  from  the 
faithful  of  its  number  were  chosen 
the  first  apostles  of  the  last  dispen- 
sation, and  because  during  its 
march  Joseph  Smith  was  again  and 
again  proved  a  divinely  inspired 
prophet  of  God. 

To  sum  up: — In  days  of  old, 
David,  the  beloved  Shepherd  King, 
displeased  God  by  numbering  his 
people  and  endeavoring  to  institute 
a  strong  military  system  which 
would  decrease  the  people's  reliance 
in  the  hand  of  God.  As  punishment 
for  the  wicked  census,  Gad,  the 
prophet,  predicted  a  severe  and  fa- 
tal pestilence.  For  three  days  the 
plague  swept  over  Palestine  and 
destroyed  seventy  thousand  of  the 
flower  of  Israel.  Jerusalem  itself 
was  about  to  be  destroyed.  David 
gazed  in  terror  upon  the  angel  of 
death.  However,  the  three  days  of 
pestilence  were  spent.  Moreover, 
enough  had  been  done  to  punish  the 
hardest  heart ;  and  enough  had  been 
done  to  prove  Gad  unquestionably 
a  prophet  of  Jehovah;  therefore 
God  said  "It  is  enough." 

Again,  in  modern  times,  the 
prophet  Joseph  Smith  predicted  a 
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plague.  Zion's  Camp  had  been  or- 
ganized to  succor  the  distressed 
saints  of  Jackson  county.  The 
march  of  the  Camo  from  Ohio 
to  Missouri  should  have  been  made 
in  the  profoundest  peace  and  har- 
mony. Instead,  however,  there 
were  often  bickerings  and  quarrels, 
complaints  and  discontent.  As  a 
result  the  prophet  predicted  a 
plague  upon  the  unruly  would-be 
saviors  of  Zion.  Before  the  mission 
of  the  little  band  was  accomplished, 
cholera  broke  out  m  its  midst.  For 
days  the  disease  raged  and  carried 
off  its  victims.  And  when  tlie 
Camp  was  disbanded  sixty-eight 
had  felt  the  touch  of  the  scourge 
and  fourteen  had  been  laid  with 
the  dead.     Truly,  the  prediction  of 


Joseph  Smith  was  terribly  fulfilled. 
Certainly,  he,  too,  was  a  prophet  of 
God.  And  as  certainly  as  God  told 
the  prophet  Gad  to  warn  David  of 
the  punishment  that  was  to  come 
upon  him,  so  certainly  did  the  same 
great  God  command  Joseph  Smith 
to  warn  Zion's  Camp  of  the  scourge 
that  was  to  come  upon  it. 
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COME. 

Florence  L.  Lancaster. 

Come  to  me,  for  the  night  is  growing  late. 

Outside,  the  lone  wind  wailing  shakes  the  Dane. 
I  cannot  sleep,  but  longing  lie  awake. 

And  in  the  darkness  softly  call  thy  name. 
Let  thy  warm-pressing    fingers  clasp  my  own — 

Shelter  me  closely  'gainst  thy  gentle  breast. 
A  **Good-night"  murmur  in  low,  loving  tone. 

Then  I  shall  sweetly   rest. 


One  day  thou  wilt.     But  now  we  far  apart 

Must  tread  the  road  of  Life  marked  out  for  each. 
Steadfast  to  Truth  to  win  desire  of  heart — 

Strive,  pray  and  dare,  the  worthy  Hope  to  reach. 
But  when,  perchance,  the  victory  be  won, 

And  the  last  goal  gained  in  the  finished  race — 
Then  thou  icilt  come,  when  Life's  long  journey's  done, 

And  soul  to  soul  we  stand  as  face  to  face ! 


From  Auni  Ruth, 


AND    HER    BOOKS. 

**Oh,  Auntici  this  is  the  grandest 
story,  you  ought  to  read  it.  I 
haven't  been  able  to  think  of  any- 

I  tbing  else  for  days,  but  thank  good- 
ness the  suspense  is  ended/' 

*'What  bocik  is  it,  Ruthie?  Who 
[^  the  author?" 

■L)h»  I  never  bother  about  the 
author;  but  the  story  is  enchanting 
— just  too  lovely  for  anything.  You 
see,  Auntie,  tlie  heroine  iB  a  poor 
farmer*s  daughter  who  has  to  work 
very  hard.  During  the  liarvest  time, 
when   her   father  was   pressed    for 

'  help,  along  came  a  handsonicblack- 
eyed  stranger* who  represented  him- 
self as  traveling  through  the  coun- 
try ju**l  for  pleasure,  and,  as  he  was 
not  any  too  w^ell  off  he  purposed  to 
work    whenever    he    needed    and 

.  cnidd  find  employment.    The  farm- 

^€r  hired  him  and  he  prove<l  to  be  a 
fine  worker.  Maude— that  was  the 
daugliter*s  name — was  engaged  to 
one  of  the  neighbor's  sons— a  good 
young  man — but,  then*  he  was  only 
a  farmer — and  iMaitde,  when  she 
ran     away     to    rest    under  the  old 

^  trees,  would  often  think  and  dream 
of  the  joys  of  city  life  as  described 
in  the  Ijooks  she  read.  She  often 
tliought  how  happy  she  would  be 


if  she  could  marry  a  rich  man  and 
hve  in  a  flat  where  she  w^ould  have 
nothing  to  do  but  buy  and  wear 
beautiful  clothes,  ride  in  an  auto- 
mobile, and  do  just  as  she  pleased. 
Well,  the  hero  worked  all  through 
the  season  and  of  course  fell  in  love 
with  Maude.  She  was  so  beautiful » 
he  said*  altogether  too  lovely  to  be 
hidden  away  in  a  country  town — if 
she  w'ould  consent  to  marry  him  he 
w-ould  take  her  where  she  might 
revel  in  all  the  luxuries  of  city  life- 
And  oh  Auntie!  he  proved  to  be  a 
real  English  lord,  just  think  of  it! 
He  didn't  tell  her  until  after  they 
were  married.  And  the  story  ends 
where  he  is  going  to  take  her  to 
live  in  a  beautiful  castle  across  the 
sea.  And — well — 1  suppose  there 
thev  will  live  happily  forever  after. 
Wasn't  that  splendid?  And  wasn't 
she  lucky?" 

**What  a  silly  story!  And  what  a 
waste  of  time!  So  you  don*t  bother 
about  authors,  Ruthie?  How 
strange.  One  woud  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  reader  of  such  an  in- 
structive {  ?)  story  as  the  one  I 
have  just  listened  to  would  want  to 
know  sotnething  about  the  person 
who  wrote  it.  Wlio  he  was,  where 
he  lived  and  something  of  bis  char- 
acter,  and    especially    vvhether    his 
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works  are  considered  ^oocl,  bad  or 
indiflFercnt  by  competent  judges." 

'*\Vh5,  Auntie,  I  think  I  know 
what  I  like  to  read  without  consult- 
ing^ other  people*s  opinions.  Surely 
anyone  can  judge  whether  the  story 
is  a  good  one  or  not/' 

"That  all  depends,  little  ^irl,  on 
what  kind  of  literary  taste  that  one 
lias  lx?en  cultivatinj^.     If  she  pre- 


ers*  daughters  for  wives ;  they  arc 
much  more  likely  to  be  seeking 
millionaires'  daughters  to  replenish 
their  wasted  fortunes.  For  that 
reason  it  is  not  real  life  it  repre- 
sents. Another  thin^j,  Rut  hie,  no 
g^ood,  pure,  country  girl  will  throw 
away  the  honest  love  of  a  good 
young  farmer  whom  she  has  known 
all  her  life  for  a  flittering  bauble — 


fers  to  read  sensational  trash  or 
such  demoralizing  fiction  as  that 
you  have  been  relating — I  beg  your 
pardon.  Rut  hie,  hut  T  should  like  to 
(hsctiss  that  story  a  little  with  you 
— then  her  judgment  has  become 
perverted/' 

"What's  the  matter  with  the 
story.  Auntie?" 

'*Welh  in  the  first  Hace  English 
lords  are  not  roaming  about  the 
coinitrv  districts  looking  for  fann- 


the  snare  and  delusion  of  city  life. 
I  tell  yon,  girlie,  in  my  opinion, 
the  woman  of  wealth  who  spends 
her  life  following  the  whims  of 
fashion  and  the  demands  of  society 
does  not  experience  one-half  the 
joy  of  livin*^  that  the  girl  or  wotnan 
does  who  must  contrive  and  plan  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  study  how 
she  can  overcome  this  and  that  per- 
plexity.' 

"1  thought    that    was  Uie  thing 
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most  people  wanted  to  avoid, 
Auntie  ?" 

"That  is  because  they  don't  un- 
derstand what  is  best  for  them, 
Ruthie.  Think  of  the  pleasure  it 
brings  to  you,  when  after  working 
for  hours— perhaps  days  on  a  dif- 
ficult example,  you  at  last  find  the 
solution.  So  it  is  with  the  prob- 
lems of  life;  the  pleasure  one  re- 
ceives through  working  them  out, 
and  the  confidence  gained  to  at- 
tempt more  difficult  ones  is  worth 
worlds  of  fortunes,  unless  they  are 
used  as  God  intended  they  should 
be — to  help  struggling  humanity. 
But  I  am  wandering,  Ruthie.  We 
are  talking  about  books  and  what 
they  may  do  for  us. 

"What  an  age  for  books  we  live 
in!  Only  about  fifty  years  ago 
books  were  scarce  and  expensive 
and  only  the  few  read  them.  But 
now  we  have  books,  books,  all 
kinds  of  books!  Consequently  it 
requires  some  knowledge  of  them 
and  their  authors  to  choose 
between  those  that  are  harmful  and 
those  that  are  good,  and  especially 
is  it  necessary  for  young  people  to 
be  careful  what  they  read. 

"I  might  remind  you,  Ruthie, 
that  the  Mutuals  have  traveling  li- 
braries composed  of  the  choicest 
kind  of  literature  for  girls.  And 
when  you  want  a  book  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  you  consult  your  As- 
sociation librarian,  who  will,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  select  for  you  one 
that  will  be  both  interesting  and 
elevating." 

"Do  you  mean.  Auntie,  that  I 
should  not  read  novels?" 

"Well,  no,  Ruthie.  If  you  do  not 
read  too  many  and  are  careful  in 
your  selection,  stories  will  be  bene- 
ficial and  will  prove  helpful  and 
educational,  as  they  give  an  insight 
into  human  nature  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  places  and  things.  Still, 
there  are  other  books  that  you 
ought  to  read.    They  will,  perhaps. 


require  more  thought  than  fiction 
usually  does  but  the  more  we 
ponder  over  our  reading,  Ruthie, 
the  better  we  shall  remember  it  and 
the  more  it  will  influence  us  for 
good. 

"Some  biographies  and  histories 
are  intensely  interesting.  The  Book 
of  Mormon  when  carefully  read  is 
romantic,  and  fascinating  and  much 
stranger  than  fiction,  besides  being 
absolutely  pure  and  true.  The  Bible 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  most  of 
the  great  poets,  and  is  really  the 
greatest  literary  production  we 
have.  If  it  is  read  with  the  proper 
spirit,  one  will  be  carried  as  far 
away  on  the  wings  of  fancy  as  any 
modern  story  can  take  him.  And 
the  flight  will  be  much  more  sub- 
lime; yet,  it  will  give  peace  to  the 
mind,  joy  to  the  heart,  and  rest  to 
the  weary. 

"Yes,  Ruthie,  I  know  some  parts 
of  these  books  are  considered  dry 
by  thoughtless  readers,  parts  of 
some  novels  are  dry  but  you  skip 
those  over  and  you  do  not  discard 
the  whole  book.  Seek  out  what 
you  like  and  learn  wisdom  from  the 
best  books,  cultivating  a  taste  for 
the  Bible  which  will  indeed  prove 
an  anchor  to  your  soul. 

"Let  me  tel]  you  a  story,  Ruthie : 
A  certain  gentleman  once  visited 
the  penitentiary  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  inmates.  His  heart 
was  particularly  drawn  out  to  one 
young  man  because  of  his  comely 
and  open  countenance.  So  he  said 
to  him: 

"  'Young  man,  you  apparently 
don't  quite  fit  into  your  surround- 
ings. Would  you  mind  telling  me 
why  you  are  here  V 

"  'No,  sir,*  was  the  reply,  *I  am 
paying  the  penalty  for  my  first  of- 
fense. And  I  am  the  first  and  only 
one,  so  far,  to  bring  a  stain  upon 
our  family  name.  My  father  is  an 
honorable  citizen — a  man  of  influ- 
ence in  the  community  in  which  he 
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lives.  My  mother — ah !  my  mother 
— pardon  my  tears,  sir,  but  she 
taught  me  to  be  honest  and  true — 
God  bless  her — and  my  life  was 
clean  and  pure  until  a  few  years 
since,  when  with  a  number  of  other 
young  men,  I  went  to  work  on  a 
ranch.  We  spent  much  of  our 
leisure  in  playing  cards  and  other 
foolish  pastimes.  One  day  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  this  was  wrong, 
and  I  might  just  as  well  be  storing 
my  mind  with  knowledge  that 
would  benefit  me  hereafter.  So  I 
wrote  home  for  books  explaining 
that  I  desired  reading  that  would 
be  instructive  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing. Well,  the  books  were  sent  and 
I  became — in  fact  we  all  became — 
very  much  fascinated  with  ^ne  of 
them,  the  story  of  a  notorious  out- 
law. I  was  thrilled  with  the  recital 
of  his  daring  exploits  and  his  won- 
derful success  as  a  highwayman. 
So  I  resolved  forthwith  that  in- 
stead of  beir^g  a  hired  man — a 
rancher  for  others — I  would  steal 
some  horses  and  become  the  owner 
of  a  band.  I  succeeded  quite  well 
with  my  scheme  until  one  day  I  en- 
tered a  certain  city  to  turn  over 
my  horses  to  a  purchaser.  The 
bargain  had  been  made  and  I  had 
just  received  payment  when  a 
hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder.     I 


turned  to  face  the  sheriff,  and  here 
I  am — disgraced  forever.  Oh, 
that  I  could  efface  this  one  blot 
from  my  life  and  be  again  clean 
and  pure  as  I  was  at  my  mother's 
knee !" 

*'  *But  prav  who  sent  you  such  a 
bookr 

**  'Oh,'  he  replied,  *it  was 
thoughtlessly  done,  she  m^ant  well, 
but  I  asked  for  bread  and  she  gave 
me  a  serpent;  the  sender  was  my 
sister."' 

**0!  Auntie,  what  a  dreadful 
story." 

"Yes,  Ruthie,  dear,  imagine  the 
pangs  of  that  sister,  the  misery  of 
his  father  and  the  bitter  tears  of  his 
mother; — all  through  the  unwise 
selection  of  one  book.  How  differ- 
ent it  might  have  been  with  that 
young  man!  His  desires  were 
good,  his  heart  yearned  for  ad- 
vancement, and  it  would  have  been 
just  as  easy  to  have  led  him  up- 
ward as  it  was  to  throw  him  down 
to  wallow  in  the  mire. 

"Choose  your  books  as  you 
would  your  friends,  Ruthie,  for 
the  good  that  is  in  them.  For  books 
are  either  friends  or  foes.  Read 
that  which  you  would  wish  to  have 
remain  with  you  and  remember 
that  the  treasures  of  the  mind  will 
be  the  treasures  of  etemitv.'' 
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Because  Dorothy  was  unpracti- 
cal and  never  got  things  right,  she 
trusted  implicitly  in  Ruth,  who  was 
practical  and  never  made  a  mistake. 
So  when  Ruth  told  Dorothy  that 
if  she  would  rub  sulphur  and  mo- 
lasses on  her  sailor  hat  she  could 
clean  it  beautifully,  Dorothy  did 
not  doubt. 


"It  looks  sticky,"  she  said  daub- 
ing a  bie  tcaspoonful  on  the  brim, 
"but  Ruth  knows." 

Long  moments  passed  in  sweet 
silence.  Dorothy's  hopeful  eyes 
had  become  clouded,  and  there  was 
more  than  the  suspicion  of  a  frown 
on  her  white  forehead. 

"Why     don't     you     come     out, 
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Doll?"  Fred  cried  impatiently. 
**How  vou  are  sticking;  to  that  old 
obr 

"Unconscious  low  wit,"  com- 
lented  Dorothy    inwardly,  pulling 

'luctant  finders    away    from    the 

t.     ''Heavens,  what  a  mess  I'm 

!  I  should  think  it  would  clean 
things.  By  the  time  I  get  this  stuff 
off,  half 'the  straw  will  be  gone  as 
well  as  all  the  dirt.  Oh,  lawsy, 
lawsy,  I  wish  I'd  worn  it  soiled. 
Cleanliness  is  only  next  to  godli- 
ness. Hereafter  I'll  choose  the 
"higher  life  and  be " 

"Hurry  up,  Doll,"  cried  her 
brother  once  more.  "We're  all 
ready  to  start." 

"Then  you'd  better  go  on,"  she 
called  back.  "I  can't  go  till  this 
thine's  dry." 

"Wear  it  wet.  The  sun  will  dry 
it." 

•*Oh,  the  practicality  of  the 
practical  sex,"  sighed  Dorothy. 

"We  don't  want  to  go  without 
you,"  came  a  chorus  of  voices. 
"Wear  one  of  your  other  hats.  Take 
Susie's  leghorn.  Borrow  Bill's 
panama.  Put  on  a  sunbonnet. 
What's  the  use  of  fussing?" 

"I  shan't  stir  a  step  until  I  finish 
this  business,"  snapped  Dorothy. 
"No,  you  can't  come  in  to  see.  It's 
bad  enough  to  have  me  bothering. 
And  I'll  be  glad  to  have  five  min- 
utes peace.  You  can't  do  the  least 
thing  without  having  a  hundred 
people  making  remarks." 

And  those  outside  heard  a  vigor- 
ous splash  and  the  sound  of  ani- 
mated brushing. 

"She's  doing  it  wrong,"  Ruth 
whispered.  "We'd  better  leave  her 
alone.  When  Dorothy's  'sot,'  she's 
^sot;  " 

The  girl  watched  them  drive 
away,  then  turned  her  flushed  face 
again  to  her  hat. 

"It's  poor  economy  trying  to 
clean  things/*  she  muttered.    "This 


is  about  all  for  you.  Into  the  oven 
you  go.  And  when  you  come  out, 
if  you're  spoiled,  you're  spoiled, 
that's  all." 

The  hat  dried.  It  was  still  a  bit 
shiny  in  spots,  and  the  shape  was 
not  perfect. 

"But  I  think  I'll  go  down  the 
road  anyway,"  thought  Dorothy. 
"It's  lovely  with  everyone  gone  and 
no  one  will  see  me." 

Down  the  long,  smooth  Colorado 
road,  the  sheeny  white  cactus 
flower  glowed  in  its  setting  of  tall 
green.  Blue  asters,  wild  gerani- 
ums, pink  and  carmine  honeysuckle 
nodded  at  her  from  the  wide  fields. 
The  blue  sky  beamed  radiantly  over 
its  exquisite  ruffle  of  fluffy  white 
clouds.  Against  it,  heavily  out- 
lined, blue  almost  to  purple,  clear- 
cut,  motionless  and  emotionless, 
stood  the  Cheyenne  mountains,  the 
horns  of  the  buffalo*  more  vividly 
pictured  than  its  wont.  Dorothy 
forgot  her  hat. 

She  came  into  Stratton  Park  and 
turned  into  the  canyon  leading  to 
Seven  Falls.  A  group  of  burros 
went  by  at  a  quick  jog.  Their 
driver  turned  with  a  broad  smile 
and  shook  his  whip  at  her.  With  a 
scarlet  face  she  glared  back  at  him. 
If  he  was  squelched,  his  round  face, 
ruddy  from  wind  and  sun,  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  it.  He  continued 
to  smile  broadly,  brought  his  whip 
down  heavily  on  a  straying  burro, 
then  with  a  peculiarly  significant 
gesture,  removed  his  Mexican  hat, 
looked  at  the  top  of  it  and  donned 
it  again. 

"To  think  one  could  do  so  much 
in  half  a  second,"  commented  Dor- 
othy. "This  country  is  too  uncon- 
ventional. We  shall  be  flirting  with 
our  laundry  man  next." 

"Are  people  staring  at  me,  or  arn 
I  getting  sensitive  or  egotistical?" 

•  Cheyenne  is  Indian  for  "buffalo." 
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she  wondered  nervously  a  few  min- 
utes later,  when  a  woman  on  the 
second  seat  of  one  of  the  excursion 
wagons  leaned  forward  and 
touched  the  man  in  front  of  her 
and  they  both  turned  and  looked  at 
Dorothy  and  laughed. 

"Fll  go  back  home,"  she  decided. 
"Between  gapers  and  these  pesky 
flies,  life  isn't  a  chocolate  cream 
factory." 

Half  a  dozen  boys  of  various 
ages  rounded  the  curve.  One  of 
them  asked  pertly, 

"Hi,  miss,  where  did  y*  buy  yer 
hat  trimmin'?" 

Dorothy's  dignity  rebelled  hotly. 

"It's  been  this  old  sailor  all 
along.  But  it  can't  be  possible  that 
I  look  so  noticeably  worse  than  all 
these  dowdy-lumps,"  fiercely,  "that 
have  been  making  fun  of  me." 

In  a  mad  instinct  to  hide,  she 
pressed  into  the  brush  by  the  creek 
and  threw  herself  at  the  foot  of  a 
great  cotton  wood. 

A  distinct  snigger  came  from 
somewhere,  followed  by  a  decided- 
ly audible  whisper, 

"Say,  there  ain't  no  flies  on  that 
girl,  are  there  ?" 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
faced  the  sound.  The  tall  young 
man  sitting  with  his  back  against  a 
tree,  became  instantly  grave,  rose 
instinctively  and  removed  his  som- 
brero. The  other,  lying  full  length 
on  the  green,  pulled  his  from  his 
face  and  looked  up  with  astonished, 
delighted  eyes. 

"Why,  Dorothy  Middleton ! 
Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"A  cold,  cruel  world,"  replied 
Dorothy.  "For  goodness'  sake 
what  is  funny?" 

"Whatever  have  you  got  on  your 
hat?" 

"I  cleaned  it." 

"What  with?" 

"Sulphur  and  molasses." 


Both  men  threw  back  their  heads 
and  roared  with  laughter.  Dorothy 
snatched  at  her  hat  pins.  There 
was  a  great  buzz.  The  air  in  front 
of  her  seemed  nothing  but  flies. 
But  even  as  she  stood  with  the  of- 
fending head  covering  in  her  hand 
they  gathered  again,  settling  down 
on  it  like  so  many  groups  of  black 
stars. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,"  gasped  Dorothy. 
"It  wasn't  cleaned  after  all." 

"It  will  be  soon,"  answered  he 
who  had  called  her  by  name.  "Miss 
Middleton,  this  is  my  friend  Stand- 
ish.  He  is  a  good  lad  and  meant 
no  offense.  Treat  him  kindly  for 
he  is  savage  when  roused." 

"And  you?"  queried  Dorothy 
after  greetings  and  explanations  of 
how  he  came  there  had  passed. 

"Oh,  I !  I  got  tired  of  a  bachelor's 
existence  and  came  out  to  kill 
care." 

"The  result  being?" 

"That  care  didn't  kill  worth  a 
'durn'  till  this  moment.  Now  I 
want  a  good  jolly  day  with  you. 
Why  should  you  be  moping  about 
alone  when  I  am  such  pleasant 
company  ?" 

Standisli  began  to  press  the  mat- 
ter eafyerly, 

"I  assure  you.  Miss  Middleton 
it  will  be  most  deli — " 

When  Horton  went  on  calmly, 

"Bob  here  doesn't  care  for  girls. 
He  only  came  with  me  because  I 
was  alone.  Now  that  he  sees  he 
isn't  needed,  he'll  be  glad  to  join 
the  others  at  the  Falls." 

Dorothy  gave  a  quick  glance 
from  the  self-possessed  Mr.  Hor- 
ton to  the  protesting,  astounded 
Mr.  Standish,  and  broke  into 
amused  laughter. 

"Honor  bright,"  Horton  contin- 
ued seriously,  "It's  necessary  for 
Bob  to  go." 

"Mr.    Standish     has   pressing — 
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letters    to   write?"    Dorothy  asked 
choking. 

Standish  began  to  mumble  some- 
thing about  being  pleased  to  have 
met  Miss  Middleton,  hoped  that  at 
some  future 

"To  be  sure  you  will,  no  doubt 
about  it.  Don't  get  nervous  man," 
interrupted  Horton, 

Standish  backed  away. 

•^Where'Il  I  meet  you.  Hal?" 

'* Heaven  or  hell/'  Horton  re- 
plied. 

"Well,  good  luck  to  you.  you  old 
coyote,"  Standish  called  back  with 
a  broad  grin. 

"Put  on  vour  fly  hat,  or  perhaps 
you'd  better  carry  it  so's  yon  can 
swing  'em  off/'  chatted  Horton 
hurriedly.  *'and  let's  go  some  place 
where  there  aren't  any  people." 

*'I  like  oeople/'  Dorothy  said, 

"I  don't.  There  are  too  many 
women.  And  they  all  sigh  and  roll 
their  eyes  and  say,  *My,  isn't  it  just 
grand!" 

"Good  gracious,  how  you  admire 
the  sentimentality  of  my  sex/'  she 
exclaimed- 

**I  never  had  any  expended  upon 
personally/'  he  answered,     *'I 
^Hbnder  if  you'd  mind  trying." 

**I«  this  a  proposal?"  she  asked 
mockingly. 

"It  is,"  he  answered  decidedly. 
"Thanks  for  helping  me  out.  You 
may  not  know  it.  but,  Dollie,  IVe 
been  hankering  after  you  for  about 
eight  tliousand  years,  it  seems  like. 
I  just  can't  be  happy  without  you, 
that's  all.  When  I  was  thinking  of 
you  today  while  T  was  lying  there 
bv  the  creek, — thinking  how  far 
away  you  were,  and  then  looked  up 
and  saw  you — well.  I  couldn't  wait 
to  tell  vou.  Do  you  think  I'd  hav" 
sent  Bob  awav  like  that  if  I  hadn't 
fairly  had  to?  Why,  old  Bob  is  as 
dear  to  me!  When  I  have  a  home 
with  you  in  it,  please  God,  I  want 
Bob  to  stay  along  with  us  week  in 


and  week  out  if  he  likes.     And  I 

do  so  want  that  home.  A  fellow 
gets  awfully  lonesome  by  himselip 
and  a  sweet  girl  like  you  could — oh, 
you'll  aay  yea,  Doorthy,  dear?'* 

Her  eyes  were  beautifully  tender 
as  she  turned  to  him. 

An  hour  after  when  they  re- 
sumed  their  walk,  he  lifted  the 
poor  little  sailor  with  a  light  laugh. 

"I  haven't  any  grudge  against 
thip  hat/'  he  said.  '*H  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  I  shouldn't  have  seen 
you  today.  But  I  think,  my  dear, 
that  you  11  find  Ruth  said  sulphur 
and  lemon/' 

Ruth  could  not  remember. 

O.      Thou    who    dr>^'8t    the   mourner^B 
tear! 

How  dark  thia  world  would  be. 

It  when  deceived  and  wounded  her«^ 

We  tould   not   fly  to  Thee, 

The  friends,  who  In  our  sunshine  live. 

When  winter  romea  are  flowa: 

And  he.   who  has  hu\   tears  to  i?tve. 

Must   weeQ  those   tears  alone. 

B  Tt  Thou  will  heal  the  broken  heart. 

Which  like  the  planta  that  throw 

Their    fraurance      from    the     wojnded 

part. 
Breathea  swe^tneaa  out  of  woe. 

— Moore, 

So  fnd    the    lorid    timbrel    o'er    KgyvVm 

dark  pea! 
Jehovah    has    triumphed — His    people 

are  free. 
Sln«: — for    the    pride    of    the    tyrant    is 

broken. 
His  chariot?^,   his  horsemen,  all   splen- 
did and  brave. 
How    vain    was    thetr    homMln^ — th© 

r.,ord    hath    but    spoken. 
And   rbarjnts   and   horsemen    are  ft^Jllk 

'neath  the  wave* 
Sound    the    lojd    timbrel    o'er    E^rnt's 

dark   aen! 
Jehovah    has    triumphed — His   people 

are  free,  —Moore. 

And  learn  the  luxury  of  dotns:  i^ood 
— Goldsmith.   The  Traveller. 

Such  Is  the    Datrlot'a     boast,    wherever 

we  rnam. 
His  first  bejtt  country  ever  is  at  hoin«. 
Goidsmlth,  The  Traveller, 

They  please,  are  pleased:  they  give  to 

Ket  esteem. 
Tin   seemlnir  blest,  they  j?tow  to  what 
they    Reem. 

Goldsmith,  The  Traveller. 


THi:  BURGOMASTER  OF  BERNE, 


A  Lci^end  by 

Bemej  Berne,  beautiful  Berne» 
city  of  odd  streets  and  magnificent 
cathedra],  city  of  queer  iej^enus 
and  quaint  superstitions!  In  the 
cathedral  tower  is  the  great  bell, 
whose  voice  sounds  only  on  high 
days  and  holidays.  It  has  a  deep 
bass  note,  and  while  the  other  hells 
carol  their  chimes  with  an  air  of 
frivolous  gaiety,  the  big  bell  tolls 
out  rich  and  grand.  Its  tone  was 
not  always  as  sweet  as  now  ;  it  is 
only  since  Burgomaster  Wilhelm 
died  that  its  voice  has  become  a  liv- 
ing thing, 

I  will  tell  you  ihe  story.  Of  the 
cinldhocid  of  the  Burgomaster,  but 
little  is  known :  he  gained  a  pre- 
carious livelihood  running  errands 
for  the  gmxl  housewives  who  never 
begrudged  him  a  bowl  of  soup  or 
a  crisp  sEwieback,  and  after  the 
evening  meal,  he  ivonld  curl  him 
self  up  near  the  log  fire  like  a  big 
dog,  and  it  was  not  in  the  kindly 
German  heart  to  arouse  him  and 
turn  him  into  the  bare  street. 

Once  the  Council  of  City  Fa- 
thers were  in  session  and  urged  on 
by  one  who  had  great  influence,  but 
a  Wicked  heart,  they  plotted  to  lay 
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a  cruel  tax  upon  the  good  people 
of  the  city.  *'They  will  never  know 
who  wronged  them/'  remarked  the 
unworthy  Burger.  '*No,  they  will 
not,"  piped  a  shrill  voice  from  the 
chinuiey  corner,  "but  God  will,  and 
He  will  let  you  all  die  and  then  you 
won't  see  Kris  Kringle  when  he 
conies  at  Christmas/'  the  voice  con* 
tinuetl  contidently.  The  Burgers 
stared  with  amazemeiU  at  the  small 
figure  standing  in  the  glare  of  the 
firelight,  till  finally  one  remarked 
fiercely »  "It  is  the  little  beggar 
Wilhelm.  What  is  he  doing  here?*' 
and  taking  him  rouebly  by  the  col- 
lar he  threw  him  from  the  %vindow. 
The  poor  little  fellow  w^as  not 
killed,  but  he  did  not  grow  any 
more,  which  was  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  features  in  him,  because 
the  little  children  thought  he  was 
one  of  themselves,  only  they  won- 
dered at  his  sonorous  voice,  which 
sounded  like  an  echo  from  one  of 
the  great  mountain  peaks. 

But  to  return  to  the  story. — TTie 
people  soon  groaned  under  the 
heavy  tax,  and  one  bv  one  the  City 
Fathers  passed  into  the  Great  Be- 
yond so  that  at  Christmas  the  town 
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was  draped  in  deepest  mourning. 
Years  passed  over  the  head  of 
little  Wilhelm,  and  thouo-h  he  did 
not  grow  in  stature,  like  the  Child 
of  Bethlehem,  he  g;rew  in  favor 
with  God  and  man.  He  was  so  wise 
that  all  sought  his  counsel;  he 
was  so  generous  that  all  sought 
his  aid,  and  at  last  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city.  Then  .Berne 
prospered  and  the  world  began  to 
hear  of  it  as  a  place  of  import- 
ance. In  the  center  tower  of  the 
cathedral  a  bell  had  been  placed 
which  was  to  be  rung  only  "upon 
days  of  great  rejoicing  or  great 
sorrow,"  tut  alas,  the  voice  of  the 
big  bell  was  thin  and  sharp,  and 
although  many  efforts  were  made 
to  change  it,  they  were  of  no  avail. 
This  was  a  grief  to  the  people  of 
Berne,  and  therefore  a  great  grief 
to  Wilhelm,  who  loved  the  people 
more  than  his  own  life.  But  a 
more  weighty  matter  demanded 
his  attention;  the  plague  broke  out 
in  the  city  and  was  claiming  vic- 
tims from  every  quarter.  Inde- 
fatigably  the  Burgomaster  worked. 


calling  upon  the  terrified  people  to 
use  proper  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  dread  disease.  Where 
his  advice  was  followed  the  hand 
of  death  was  stayed,  and  the  peo- 
ple listened  to  his  words  as  to  the 
voice  of  an  angel.  At  last  some 
begged  him  to  rebuke  the  plague, 
feeling  assured  that  at  his  com- 
mand, the  powers  of  evil  would  be 
stayed.  He  hesitated,  then  solemn- 
ly raised  his  hand  and  said,  "O 
Lord,  save  this  people,  and  if  Thou 
wilt,  take  me  instead."  "No,  no," 
said  those  who  listened,  "no,  no, 
not  that!"  But  it  was  too  late;  his 
sacrifice  had  been  accepted  and  the 
noble  spirit  had  fled.  Only  in  their 
sorrow  the  people  were  given  a 
sweet  consolation.  In  honor  of 
his  funeral  the  great  bell  was  rung 
and  then  the  crowd  stood  in  amaze- 
ment, for  it  had  found  a  new 
tongue,  the  deep  voice  of  the 
Burgomaster,  and  even  now  to 
those  who  listen,  a  human  voice 
of  infinite  tenderness  is  distinctly 
heard  in  the  note  of  the  great  bell 
of  Berne  Cathedral. 


MY  LULLABY. 

T.  E.   D. 
Dear  little  bab^ 
Now  go  to  your  rest, 
Folded  frorri  h\arrT\ 
Safe  oq  moth^er's  warm  breast. 
Wh\y  must  tl^e  tears  shine  so  sooq  oq  your  cl^eeU^ 
Little  bright  spirit,  God  sent  me  to  keep. 
Oh,  but  tl^e  angels  nriust  miss  you  up  there. 
Why  did  you  leave  them  ar^d  come  to  nqe  heie^ 
Could  you  but  guess  how  those  fingers  of  thir^e. 
Life  of  nr^y  life,  'round  my  heart  cling  aqd  twir^e — 
0^\,  father  iq  Heaven,  in  nqeeUqess  I  pray. 
Pity  nr|y  weakness  and  sh\ow  nrie  tl^e  way : 
Let  nqe  prove  worthy  tl^e  trust  thou  hast  given, 
Teach  nr^e  to  guide  these  dear  footsteps  to  heaveq. 
When  th^e  crown  of  eterqal  years  comes  to  l^is  brow. 
May  he  return  to  l\f\ee  pure  then  as  qow. 
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AN  UNADMINISTERED  PUNISHMENT. 

Lexia  Harris. 


Ada,  a  twelve-year-old  American 
blond,  was  a  month  behind  the 
Mexican  children,  in  entering 
school.  She  had  arrived  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  with  her  parents,  in  Jan- 
uary, in  time  for  the  opening;  but 
every  seat  had  been  taken,  so  until 
there  was  a  vacancy  she  was  barred 
from  attendance. 

This  first  morning  she  felt  espe- 
cially timid,  and  when  they  entered 
the  class  room  she  clung  close  to 
her  mother  and  begged  to  be  kept 
out  of  school. 

"They  will  punish  me,"  she  kept 
saying. 

The  teacher  came  near  where 
they  stood,  reassured  her,  and 
pointed  out  a  vacant  seat. 

When  the  gentle  little  girl  found 
there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  she 
threw  back  her  head,  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  the  designated  seat,  and 
marched  straight  to  it,  amid  audi- 
ble expressions  of  "How  pretty," 
"Isn't  she  sweet?" 

The  little  stranger  was  neither 
strong  nor  aggressive,  cold  nor 
haughty;  neither  did  she  possess 
any  of  those  disagreeable,  distin- 
guishing qualities  promiscuously 
applied  to  Americans.  To  the  con- 
trary, she  possessed  more  of  the 
qualities  attributed,  by  themselves, 
to  the  Mexicans.  She  was  impuls- 
ive, generous,  loving  and  kind. 

Her  tiny  figure,  her  mild  blue 
eyes  and  yellow  curls  formed  a 
wonderful  contrast  between  herself 
and  her  dark-eyed,  dark-skinned 
and  straight-haired  companions.  So 
marked  was  it  that  every  one  who 
came  near  showed  her  some  atten- 
tion. 

These  little  attentions  were  re- 
membered by  envious  Maria,  a 
rather  stout     Mexican     girl,     with 


very  black  hair,  who  occupied  the 
seat  immediately  behind,  and  who 
inherited  a  strong  dislike  for  all 
Americans. 

She  shared  the  opinion  of  her 
people  that  to  get  the  better  of  an 
American,  though  that  American 
were  inoffensive  and  much  her  in- 
ferior in  strength,  was  a  feat  worth 
the  effort.  Prompted  by  this  mo- 
tive, and  thinking  she  would  not 
be  punished  for  depredations  com- 
mitted against  a  foreigner,  she 
withdrew  from  her  naturally  mis- 
chievous disposition  all  restraint. 

With  pins  and  sharpened  pencil 
points  she  would  tantalize  the  little 
student  in  front  until  she  squirmed, 
then  she  would  pull  her  curls,  or 
fasten  bits  of  paper  or  other  rubbish 
to  her  clothing;  if  her  pranks  pro- 
voked a  laugh,  or  caused  Ada  to  be 
reproved  for  not  sitting  still,  Ma- 
ria's eyes  would  dance  with  pleas- 
ure, and  her  frame  would  shake 
with  suppressed  emotion,  as  she  ex- 
ulted over  her  success. 

One  day  as  Ada  was  running 
and  playing  in  the  patio,  she  collid- 
ed with  a  classmate.  Both  children 
fell,  blinked  their  eyes  very  fast, 
rubbed  their  heads,  choked  down 
their  rising  sobs,  and  soon  began  to 
play  again. 

Maria  saw  the  accident,  went  up 
to  Ada  and  said : 

"Why  did  you  knock  Agar 
down?" 

"She  knocked  me  down.  too.  It 
wasn't  anybody's  fault;  we  just  ran 
into  each  other." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  was  your  fault;  I 
saw  it  all.  You  did  it  purposely, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  teacher,  and 
she  will  put  you  in  a  dark  room  and 
not  let  you  go  home." 

"Please  don't  tell  teacher.    I  did 
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not  mean  to  hurt  her,  honest  I  did 
not." 

"I  guess  I  saw  you ;  I  know  what 
you  did."  And  Maria  started  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  class  room. 

The  night  had  its  terrors  for 
Ada,  and  to  be  locked  up  in  a  dark 
room,  and  not  allowed  to  go  home 
to  her  mother,  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  her  mind  that  further 
play  was  out  of  the  question.  In- 
stead, she  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
iron  benches  and  burst  into  tears. 

Jova,  the  corridor  peace  guard- 
ian, came  by  and  tried  to  comfort 
her.  There  was  no  such  room,  she 
said,  and  the  children  were  never 
so  chastised.  But  Ada,  though  she 
felt  better,  feared  an  exception 
might  be  made  in  her  case,  and  that 
a  dark  room  might  somewhere  be 
found  for  the  purpose. 

Her  agitation  was  so  great  that 
when  the  bell  rang  she  was  forced 
to  cling  to  the  railing  to  aid  herself 
in  the  ascent  of  the  stairs  that  led 
to  the  class  room.  When  she 
reached  her  seat  she  dropped  into  it, 
perfectly  exhausted,  threw  her  arms 
upon  the  desk  and  laid  her  throb- 
bing head  upon  them. 

Maria  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered. 

"You  were  out  of  order.  You 
sat  down  before  teacher  gave  the 
signal.  I  am  going  to  inform  on 
you,  and  I  will  tell  her  what  you 
did  to  Agar  at  the  same  time." 

The  harrassed  little  girl  was  stu- 
pefied. She  turned  sick,  and  every- 
thing became  black  in  front  of  her. 
Had  the  penalty  been  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  the  threatened 
one,  Ada  would  still  have  been  un- 
aWe  to  raise  her  head  or  offer  any 
n  >^stance. 

Maria,  however,  did  not  leave 
her  place,  and  Ada's  strength  re- 
turned slowly.  When  she  was  able 
to  stand  she  was  excused,  and  Jova 
accompanied  her  home. 


For  a  few  days  she  did  not  re- 
turn to  her  place,  and  teachers  anrf 
pupils  learned  how  dear  she  had 
become  to  them.  When  she  came 
back,  Maria  alone  stood  out  un- 
repentant and  rebellious,  and 
showed  her  displeasure  and  even 
upbraided  her  companions  as  they 
offered  to  divide  their  candy  and 
cakes  with  Ada,  or  urged  her  to  ac- 
cept an  extra  sponge  or  pencil. 

The  other  children  came  and 
went,  but  Ada  never  left  her  seat, 
unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  her 
teacher.  She  had  suddenly  lost  all 
desire  to  play.  Some  of  her  play- 
mates tried  to  entice  her  out,  but 
to  no  effect. 

A  few  days  later  Maria,  with 
some  other  girls  of  her  grade,  was 
playing  in  the  Kindergarten  sand. 
As  no  other  child  was  in  the 
room,  the  teacher  told  Ada  to  "go 
and  call  the  girls  and  tell  them 
they  are  trespassing." 

"Maria  will  be  rude  to  me  if  I 
go,"  she  protested. 

"Nonsense !  Go  along ;  tell  them 
I  sent  you,  and  I  will  watch 
through  the  window." 

With  fear  and  trembling  Ada  left 
the  room.  As  she  neared  the  spot 
where  the  girls  were  playing,  Maria 
called  out: 

"Go  back;  you  can't  play  with 
us ;  you  might  hurt  some  one." 

The  ridiculousness  of  the  re- 
mark did  not  seem  to  appeal  to  any 
of  her  companions,  for  not  one  of 
them  smiled. 

Ada  stopped  short  and  called 
from  where  she  stood. 

"Teacher  says  get  out  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten sand  and  come  in  to  her." 

-"You  are  telling  stories  again; 
teacher  never  sent  you.  You  think 
because  everybody  pets  you,  you 
can  do  as  you  please." 

"Teacher  did  send  me,  and  if  you 
do  not  mind  you  will  be  punished." 

The  girls  arose,  shook  the  sand 
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from  their  dresses  and  started  on 
the  run.  As  Maria  passed  Ada  she 
gave  her  a  vicious  shove,  that  laid 
the  unsuspecting  child  prostrate 
upon  the  stone  pavement. 

The  retreating  children  stopped 
and  gazed  in  astonishment  at  Ma- 
ria's perfidy. 

Jova  ran  and  picked  up  the  fallen 
child,  cleansed  the  grime  and  dirt 
from  her  face,  and  bound  up  the 
bleeding  wound  on  her  forehead. 

The  watching  teacher,  when  she 
saw  the  thrust,  threw  up  her  arms 
and  screamed,  quickly  descended 
the  steps,  called  the  Directora,  and 
all  were  ordered  into  the  office  to- 
gether. 

After  a  thorough  investigation 
the  Directora  said : 

"Maria,  you  are  a  very,  very 
rude  girl.  You  are  always  in  trou- 
ble; you  have  caused  your  teachers 
no  end  of  anxiety.  You  have  been 
punished  many,  many  times,  but 
your  chastisements  have  not  cured 
you  of  your  evil  ways.  Because 
you  were  so  very  vicious  this  time, 
we  will  have  to  make  your  penalty 
correspondingly  severe.  Let  me 
see,  you  will  have  to — that  is,  your 
teacher  will — by  the  way,  we  will 
just  let  Ada  fi^s.  your  punishment. 
What  do  you  say,  Ada?  What 
shall  we  do  to  her  ?" 

"Name  something  very,  very 
bad,"  whispered  her  teacher. 

"Please,  Ada,  don't  say  anything 
very  bad,"  pleaded  Maria,  as  she 
struck  a  supplicating  .attitude,  so 
often  assumed  by  street  beggars. 

"Hush!"    cried    half     a     dozen 


voices.  "You  deserve  something 
awful." 

Ada's  tear-stained  face  and  swoll- 
en eyes  shone  with  a  light  unseen 
in  the  school  before  as  she  said  sim- 
ply, 

"Let  her  go." 

A  breathless  silence  fell  upon  the 
little  audience.  Maria  looked  at 
the  speaker,  rubbed  her  eyes  and 
looked  again,  as  if  to  make  sure 
that  what  she  saw  and  heard  was  a 
reality. 

Jova  was  the  first  to  recover  from 
the  spell,  and  she  said  to  Ada: 

"What!  after  skinning  your  nose 
and  bruising  your  head  ?  Tell  them 
to  lock  her  up  in  a  dark  room  and 
keep  her  there  without  food  or  wa- 
ter." 

"It  would  only  increase  my  pain 
to  see  her  suffering  also." 

"Foolish,  foolish  girl,  you  have 
missed  a  good  chance  to  punish 
your  enemy,  and  she  deserves  it, 
too,"  again  put  in  Jova. 

"If  that  is  your  unalterable  de- 
cision," continued  the  Directora,  as 
she  questionably  glanced  toward 
Ada,  who  nodded  in  affirmation, 
"it  will  have  to  stand."  Turning  to 
Maria,  she  said, 

"I  would  like  you  to  remember 
this  occasion,  and  learn  to  treat 
your  companions  as  generously  as 
you  have  this  day  been  treated.  I 
would  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  re- 
turning the  same  kind  act  to  an- 
other." 

Maria  did  remember.  It  was  the 
first  punishment  that  had  ever  ap- 
pealed to  her,  and  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  reformation  that  changed 
her  life. 


HINTS  ON  HEALTH  AND  ECONOMY   IN 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Delia  I  Booth. 


Ribbons. 

To  prevent  washed  ribbons  from  be- 
ing stiff  and  shiny:  after  rinsinR  in 
clear  water,  wrap  tightly  around  a 
large  smooth  bottle.  Fill  the  bottle 
with  hot  water  (a  little  hot  water 
poured  evenly  and  quickly  around  the 
outside  of  a  bottle  will  keep  it  from 
breaking)  wrap  in  paper  and  leave 
until  the  ribbon  is  dry.  The  ribbon 
will  look  much  better  than  if  ironed. 

The  Broom. 

Dip  the  broom  in  a  clean  hot  suds 
once  a  week  and  hang  it  up  or  stand 
on  handle  to  dry.  This  will  make  it 
wear  much  longer. 

Dish-Washing. 

It  is  quite  as  important  to  pay  at- 
tention to  sanitary  rules  in  dish  wash- 
ing as  it  is  to  be  careful  as  to  the  pur- 
ity of  drinking.  The  dish  cloth 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
soap,  rinsed  with  boiling  water  and 
hung  where  it  will  dry  quickly  to  pre- 
vent souring  and  an  offensive  smell. 
Always  have  a  separate  cloth  for 
washing  milk  pans,  pails,  churns,  etc., 
and  keep  it  as  white  as  milk.  There 
should  also  be  another  cloth  besides 
the  one  used  for  dishes  for  kettles  and 
stove  ware.  In  cleanine  ud  dishes  for 
washing,  use  a  piece  of  paper  crumpled 
up  to  brush  crumbs  and  food  from 
plates;  it  is  quicker  and  does  away 
with  the  harsh  sound  of  scraping  with 
a  knife. 

Apple  Custard  Pie. 

One  pint  stewed  apples  mashed  fine, 
add  one  well  beaten  egg.  a  piece  of 
butter  size  of  teasooon.  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Sweeten  and  flavor  with  Jemon.  Bake 
with  one  crust.  Whipped  cream  or 
beaten  white  of  eggs  may  be  added  to 
the  top. 

Jam. 

The  daintiest  strawberry  and  rasp- 
berry jam,  and  that  which  retains  the 
flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit  best,  is  made 


as  fpl}pwi?.:  I^repare  fruit  as  usual, 
cover  with  the  same  amount  of  sugar 
(scant  measure)  let  stand  until  juice  is 
drawn  out.  boil  five  minutes  and  put 
away  in  jelly  glasses.  It  will  keep  per- 
fectly. 

Tom  Thumb  Dumplings. 

Make  a  batter  of  one  cup  of  chopped 
suet,  two  cups  flour,  one  cup  milk  oi 
water,  one  tea-spoon  of  baking  pow- 
der, a  pinch  of  salt.  Butter  teacups 
and  set  in  a  steamer  over  boiling  wa- 
ter; All  two-thirds  full  and  drop  in 
four  or  five  raisins.  Steam  one  and 
one-haif  hours.  Be  sure  steamer  is 
covered  tightly.  Serve  with  the  fol- 
lowing 

Sauce. 

Vz  cup  sugar. 
1  tablespoon  butter. 
2  tablespoons  flour. 
Rub  all  together  and  pour  over  it  one 
pint    boiling    water,    flavor    with    nut- 
meg; add  %  cup  of  plum  juice. 

Mother    Hubbard    Dumplings. 

Make  a  crust  of  two  cups  flour,  one- 
half  cup  shortening  rubbed  well  into 
flour,  pinch  of  salt;  wet  with  cup  of 
sour  milk,  add  one  scant  teaspoon  pul- 
verized soda. 

Take  a  Diece  of  crnst  size  of  an 
^%%  and  roll  to  size  of  a  saucer,  place 
from  4  to  6  quarter^  of  pared  apple  in 
the  center  and  crimp  the  edges  to- 
gether leaving  a  small  opening:  at  the 
top:  put  in  a  piece  of  butter  half  the 
size  of  a  thimble  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar.  Set  in  a  buttered  dripping 
pan  and  bake  slowb'  till  apples  are 
done.  The  apples  should  be  quick 
cookers.  Serve  with  dip  given  above, 
omitting  the  plum  juice. 

Peach  Cobbler. 

Cut  peaches  in  quarters  and  place 
In  a  granite  pan,  making  It  one-third 
full.  Sweeten  slightly,  cover  with 
crust  made  same  as  for  Mother  Hub- 
bard D'lmplings;  make  openings  In 
cmst  for  steam  to  escape  and  bake 
half  an  hour. 
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GUIDE  DEPARTMENT. 

Literary  Lessons. 

The  following  Nineteenth  Century 
English  authors  are  to  be  studied  in 
the  Literary  Department  this  season: 
Goldsmith  and  Moore,  Lamb  and  Do 
Quincey^  Thackeray.  Dickens.  Eliot, 
The  Brownings,  Tennyson,  Ruskln. 

Junior    Ethical    Lessons. 

Under  the  title  Foundation  Stones  of 
Character  these  topics  will  be  the  les- 
sons in  this  department:  Honesty, 
Habit,  Courage,  Self-denial,  Morality, 
Self-reliance.   Wisdom.   Religion. 


TO  SECRETARIES. 

When  the  reports  for  1906  are  made 
out  next  January  there  will  be  some 
slight  changes  in  the  form.  Secre- 
taries will  do  well  to  make  note  of 
them  now  and  thus  save  labor  at  that 
time. 

In  some  communities  there  are  many 
transient  membene.  that  is  members 
who  keep  their  standing  at  the  home 
town,  but  attend  meetings  tempor- 
arily where  they  mav  be  located  at 
work  or  school.  In  this  way  they  are 
likelv  to  be  counted  as  regular  mem- 
bers in  two  different  wards  and  the 
necessary  absence  from  one  or  the 
other  brings  down  the  average  attend- 
ance. Let  them  hereafter  be  counted 
as  Regular  Members.  In  the  ward  in 
which  they  keep  their  standing  and 
Transient  Members  where  they  are  re- 
siding temporarily.  This  will  bring 
down  the  average  attendance  in  the 
home  place  if  the  member  is  away 
from  home  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  but  it  brings  it  up  in  the  other 
place  and  when  we  make  out  the  gen- 
eral jeport  the  grand  total  will  make 
matters  even.  Of  course  if  a  member 
takes  her  recommend  to  the  place 
where  she  temporarily  resides  that 
makes  her  a  regular  member  there. 

Yo'i  will  remember  that  to  obtain 
the  Avera^  Attendance  we  take  the 
number  of  persons  present  at  each 
meeting,  add  them  together  and  divide 
the  s'lm  thus  obtained  by  the  number 
of  meetings  held. 

The  names  of  Stake  and  General 
Officers  should,  as  heretofore,  be  en- 
tered in  the  roll  immediately 
after  the  names  of  the  Ward 
Officers,  but  in  making  out  the 
report  thev  are  not  to  be  counted  as 
regular  members.  There  will  be  a 
new  heading  nnder  which  they  are  to 
be  entered.  These  names  as  hereto- 
fore, are  not  to  be  called  o'lt  except 
when  they  ar»  present,  as  their  duty 
generally  calls  them  out  to  other 
wards  than  their  own.  and  the  fre- 
quent calling  of  the  name  when  no  re- 


sponse is  received  may  give  th^  girls 
an  idea  that  they  are  not  pertornnng 
their  duty. 

The  Visits  of  Officers  will  remain  on 
the  report  blank  unchanged,  but  there 
will  be  a  difference  in  the  way  of 
counting  the  visits.  Under  this  head- 
ing give  credit  to  every  officer  at- 
tending your  meeting  whether  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ward  or  not.  As  hereto- 
fore, if  a  number,  say  four  for  Instance, 
Stake  officers  attend  one  meeting  it 
will  be  counted  under  the  Visits  of 
Stake  Officers  as  1.  and  under  the  No. 
of  Stake  Officers  Visiting  as  4. 

The  change  in  the  form  of  report 
then  will  be  under  the  heading  Mem- 
bership, as  follows: 

No.   of  Regular  Members   Enrolled. 

No.   Transient  Members   Enrolled. 

No.  Stake  and  General  Officers  En- 
rolled. 

Average  Attendance. 


TRAVELING    LIBRARY. 


I 


Question. — What  power  has  a  stake 
Librarian?  Can  she  act  for  the  good 
of  the  Library  on  her  own  responsi- 
bility or  is  she  always  governed  by 
the  Stake  President  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  L 
A.? 

Answer. — The  Stake  President  has 
authority  over  all  her  officers  though 
she  may  delegate  to  any  one  of  them 
the  power  she  chooses  in  any  of  the 
detail   work  of  a  department. 

Q. — Is  it  wise  to  allow  non-mem- 
bers to  draw  books  from  the  M.  I.  A. 
Library? 

A. — In  some  cases  it  would  be  ad- 
visable, in  others  it  would  not. 
Members  should  be  considered  first 
but  where  it  will  not  be  to  their  detri- 
ment it  might  be  well  to  let  non-mem- 
bers I'se  the  books.  The  question 
must  be  decided  by  each  Stake  Board. 


REORGANIZATIONS. 

Sevier  Stake.   Feb.  18th.  1906. 

Emma    Christensen.    President. 
Amelia    Ence,    First    Counselor. 
Lydia    Cowley.    Second    Counselor. 
Rebecca  Ence.  Secretary. 

Cassia   SUke,   March   25,  1906. 

Maud  A.  Thomas,  President. 
Effie  H.   Walker.   First  Counselor. 
Lnl'i    Bates,   Second   Counselor. 
Lillian   M.    Mecham.   Secretary. 
Maud   Thomas.   Asst.   Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Viola  Dayley.   Chorister. 

M.  M.  Martindale.  Organist  and  Aid. 

Alice  Millard.  Aid. 

Lottie    Batch.    Aid. 

Amner  Pickett.  Aid. 

Ida  Loveland.  Aid. 
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fie  Ve     Not    Unequallx    YoKed 
WitK  Unbelievers. 

"For  what  fellowship  hath  rlght- 
eousnesa  with  nn righteousness 7  and 
what  communion  hath  light  with  dark- 
ness? 

'*And  what  concord  hath  ChritJi  with 
Belial?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  he- 
Ileveth  with  an  Infidel? 

"And  what  agreement  hath  the  tem- 
ple of  God  with  idols?  For  ye  are 
the  temple  «f  the  living  Goi;  as  God 
hath  said,  I  will  dwell  In  them,  and 
walk  in  them:  and  1  will  he  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people." — 11  Cor. 
6:    U— 16. 

No  need  to  say  that  the 
Taught  by  Apostle  F^aul  is  not 
Bible.  the  only  one    who    has 

taught  this  doctrine. 
Every  pati  nf  the  Holy  Book 
breathes  forth  this  spirit.  If  you 
will  recall,  it  was  after  the  sons  of 
God  took  wives  of  the  daughters 
of  men   that     wickedness     so  in- 


creased upon  the  earth  that  the 
Lord  destroyed  them  by  a  flood. 

It  was  because  Abraham  mider- 
stood  this  commandnieni  thai  he 
made  his  servant  swear  upon  the 
most  sacred  of  oaths  not  to  take  a 
wife  for  Isaac  from  among  the 
daughters  of  the  Canaanites.  It 
wan  because  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
knew  the  blessings  promised  that 
Ukv  mourntrd  so  deeply  over  Esau's 
marrying  the  daughters  of  Heth 
and  sent  Jacob  to  their  kindred 
that  he  might  marry  with  them, 

Aside  from  this,  expe- 
Tatigbt  bv  rience  teaches  that  the 
Experience,  greatest  happiness  in 
marriage  eotnes  only 
where  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose. 
Some  say,  *'C  )h  f  well  leave  religion 
nut  of  the  qtiestion,''  But  there 
comes  a  day  when  they  can  not. 
The  religion  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  is  so  muclr  a  part  of  their 
lives  that  they  can  not  lay  it  aside. 
It  enters  into  almost  every  thought 
and  act.  and  Sooner  or  later  they 
waken  up  to  this.  Then  comes  the 
struggle  and  the  rending  of  heart- 
strings. The  cliild  of  the  cove- 
nant realizes,  alas  I  so  late !  that  he 
has  cut  himself  oflF  from  many, 
many  blessings, — the  most  precious 
part  of  life. 

One  day  as  I  pondered 
Th*  upon  the  question  how 

Prevfating,  best  to  prevent  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  from  marrying  outside  of 
the  faith,  T  met  an  old  man — old 
as  years  ago,  but  young  at  heart, — 
full  of  sympathy  and  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  His  family,  while  not 
[)erfect.  was  a  credit  to  him — the 
kind  that  help  the  w^orld  along  and 
find  jov  for  tliemseives  as  thev  go. 

-Elder  r  I  said.  "I  should 

like  to  ask  a  question,  if  yon  won't 
con!?ider  it  impertinent.  How  did 
you  keep  your  children  from  mar- 
rying outsiders?'' 

"By  living  each  day  the  gospel 
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in  our  home  so  that  it  became  a 
part  of  their  lives.  In  fact,  I 
tried  to  do  as  Joseph  Smith  once 
said  he  did  to  the  people,  *teach 
them  correct  principles  and  they 
govern  themselves/  " 

I  then  asked  if  he  had  allowed 
outsiders  to  visit  in  his  home.  He 
said: 

"Yes,  but  there  was  a  difference 
and  my  children  understood  it.  We 
always  treated  them  well,  but  while 
young  they  were  not  thrown  to- 
gether unnecessarily.  Recently, 
while  away  from  home,  one  of  my 
boy's    friends   entertained    me   like 

a  prince.       He  said,  *Mr.  ,  I 

can  never  forget  your  kindness  to 
me  when  I  was  a  stranger  in  your 
city.'  That  will  give  you  an  illus- 
tration. He  was  a  Catholic.  I  re- 
spected his  religion  and  he  did 
mine.'* 


The  wise  parent  seeks  to  pre- 
vent misalliances  and  generally 
succeeds^  But  we  are  all  human 
and  make  many  mistakes,  so  some- 
times the  mischief  is  done  before 
we  see  it. 

Considering  a  case  recently, 
where  a  lovely  and  loving  daughter 
of  Latter-day  Saint  parentage  was 
about  to  marry  a  young  man  who 
entertained  no  religious  belief,  a 
justification  was  set  up  on  the 
ground  that  she,  herself,  knew  very 
little  about  her  reHgion.  She  was 
the  eldest  girl  in  a  large  family. 
She  had  never  been  to  Sunday 
school,  and  not  often  to  the  Mutual 
Improvement  meetings.  She  had 
been  willing  to  stay  home,  and  it 
was  easier  to  help  get  the  other 
children  off  to  Sunday  school  and 
then  do  up  the  morning  s  work 
herself,  than  for  all  to  be  getting 
off  together.  She  had  been  allowed 
to  do  this,  and  before  her  parents 
realized  what  was  happening,  a 
gentile  school  mate  was  asking  for 
their  daughter's  company,   with   a 


view  to  marriage.  And  the  girl's 
love  had  gone  forth  to  him.  One 
parent  was  broken-hearted;  the 
other  said : 

**Oh,  well!  My  mother  was  in 
the  church  twenty-five  years  before 
my  father,  and  he  was  as  good  a 
man  as  she  ever  dare  be  a  woman.'' 

Yes.  but  did  he  realize  the  heart- 
ache of  that  mother, — the  long 
years  of  struggle  and  hope  de- 
ferred, of  secret  tears  and  prayers 
before  they  came  to  a  unity  of  the 
faith,  before  their  interests  blended 
into  one  perfect  harmony?  He 
saw  only  the  end ;  he  knew  very  lit- 
tle of  the  days  when  all  that  was 
vital  to  pne  was  of  no  consequence 
to  the  other.  If  he  had  known, 
could  he,  willingly  and  without  an 
effort,  have  resigned  his  daughter 
to  the  same  fate? 

Will  not  parents  be  held  account- 
able for  never  having  taught  their 
children  the  eternity  of  the  mar- 
riage covenant?  Married  for  time 
and  eternity!  Even  the  world  is 
taking  uj)  that  beautiful  thought 
and  every  little  while  we  find  it 
in  one  of  the  new  novels.  But 
who  has  the  authority  to  unite  for 
time  and  eternity  ?  There  comes  in 
another  question  which  the  world 
is  not  so  eager  to  answer.  But 
every  Latter-day  Saint  parent 
should  be  able  to  meet  it.  The 
difficulty  is  they  are  so  well  aware 
of  it  themselves  that  they  expect 
their  children  to  inherit  the  knowl- 
edge. 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
go  to  prove  that  a  man  must  be 
called  of  God  and  set  apart  by  one 
having  authority  before  his  acts 
will  be  recognized  of  God.  How 
else  could  order  be  maintained? 
How  would  it  result  if  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  could,  with- 
out having  been  commissioned  so 
to  do,  go  abroad  and  perform  acts 
or  make  promises  that  were  bind- 
ing upon  bur  government?  Would 
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it  not  cause  the  greatest  confusion? 
If,  then,  authority  is  necessary  for 
that  which  pertains  only  to  time, 
how  much  more  necessary  in 
things  that  are  to  continue  for  eter- 
nity !  Space  forbids  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  this  part  of  our  subject, 
but  it  would  be  interesting  and 
profitable  to  all  to  read  Sec.  132  of 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  from 
which   we  quote  the   following: 

"If  a  man  marry  him  a  wife  in  the 
world,  and  he  marry  her  not  by  me. 
nor  by  my  word;  and  he  covenant 
with  her  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  world, 
and  she  with  him,  their  covenant  and 
marrlagre  are  not  of  force  when  they 
are  dead,  and  when  they  are  out  of 
the  world;  therefore,  they  are  not 
bound  by  any  law  when  they  are  out 
of  the  world." 

What  woman,  herself  knowing 
the  joy  of  motherhood,  will  not 
quail  at  thought  of  being  deprived 
of  that  blessing  for  eternity?  Oh, 
ye  mothers !  will  not  then  that  love 
prompt  you  to  make  every  effort  to 
save  your  daughter  from  such  a 
loss?  Or,  if  it  is  your  son,  would 
it  mean  less  to  him  ?  Coming  back 
to  the  case  in  question,  since  the 
daughter  herself  had  not  awak- 
ened, what  would  be  kinder  in  her 
parents  ? 

Pondering  the  question, 
The  Healing.  I  chanced  one  morning 

upon  a  beautiful  chest- 
nut tree  in  our  garden.  It  had  been 
planted  some  two  years  before  by 
a  brother's  loving  hand.  At  the 
time  of  planting  it  was  vigorous 
and  strong  and  full  of  promise,  but 
one  branch  marred  its  beauty.  The 
top,  instead  of  shooting  on  upward, 
straight  and  free,  was  drawn  to 
one  side  and  another  limb,  half  the 
size  of  the  main  one,  shot  oflF  in 
another  direction.  I  looked  and 
thought, 

"What  a  pity!     It  will  always 
be  one-sided!" 

But  my  brother's  voice  said: 
"We'll  plant  it  here  in  this  posi- 


tion, and  let  it  get  a  good  start; 
then  we'll  cut  off  that  smaller 
branch  and  let  the  sun  draw  the 
other  one  up  straight.'' 

"Will  it  do  that?"  I  had  asked. 

Today  as  I  stood  beside  it,  my 
question  was  answered.  I  called 
joyously : 

"Come  and  see  the  chestnut  tree. 
It  is  straight  as  any  other." 

My  brother  came. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  **hadn't  you  no- 
ticed? The  wound  where  the 
branch  was  cut  off  is  still  here, 
but  by  next  year  it  will  have  closed. 
If  I  shouldn't  be  home  when  the 
sap  begins  to  come  up  in  the  spring, 
you  take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  the 
edges  of  the  bark  here  and  here, 
and  it  will  close  entirely." 

So  by  the  patient,  watchful  care 
of  the  gardener,  and  the  healing 
power  of  time,  the  maimed  tree 
grows  strong  and  straight;  there 
may  be  a  faint  line  over  the  old 
wound,  but  the  tree  is  fine  as  any 
in  the  garden  and  a  joy  to  all  who 
look  upon  it.  And  we,  children 
of  the  covenant,  trusting  in  God 
when  we  understand  the  truth,  cut 
off  the  truant  love,  bind  up  the 
wound,  look  for  happiness  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  love  us  and 
after  heartaches  and  tears,  per- 
haps, learn  to  say,  "Father,  not  my 
will  but  Thine  be  done."  Then 
when  we  awake  it  is  to  a  fullness 
of  joy, — a  union  where  there  is  one 
aim,  one  hope,  one  life — life  eter- 
nal in  the  presence  of  God. 

It  is  a  beautiful 
Truly  thought       that     before 

Mated.  coming     to     this  earth 

we  were  mated,  and 
that  we  belong,  man  and  woman, 
together  eternally.  Many  unions 
seem  to  justify  the  belief,  others 
do  not.  However  that  may  be,  we 
do  know  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
takes  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
His  children  and  is  willing  to  guide 
them  if  thev     will     listen  to  Him. 
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Sometimes  it  happens  that  we  have 
our  minds  so  made  up  that  though 
we  ask  for  guidance,  we  will  not 
let  the  Lord  direct  us.  The  result 
is  perplexity  and  doubt.  We  need 
then  to  repent  and  put  ourselves  in 
a  condition  that  we  may  know  the 
Lord's  will. 

Upon  one  occasion 
The  Key*  when  a  young  girl  was 
considering  an  offer  of 
marriage  and  praying  to  know 
whether  or  not  to  accept  it,  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  blessed  her 
and  promised,  "You  shall  know, 
and  the  answer  will  be  peace  to 
your  soul."  And  the  promise  was 
fulfilled;  peace — the  peace  that  is 
above  all  else  filled  her  com- 
pletely, and  today,  after  more  than 
half  a  century,  she  thanks  God  for 
directing  her  in  that  trying  hour. 

All  true  men  and  wo- 
A  Viral  men  recognize  the  beau- 

Ouestion.  ty  and  holiness  of  mar- 
riage ;  to  them  it  is  sac- 
red. When  properly  consummat- 
ed and  lived,  it  is  the  complete  and 
perfect  life.  But  there  is  one  ques- 
tion of  vital  interest  which  con- 
fronts us. 

It  came  to  my  attention  recent- 
ly in  the  case  of  a  girl  friend.  She 
liad  long  been  of  marriageable  age, 
and,  though  well  liked  by  her  com- 
panions, had  not  married.  As 
time  passed,  her  friends  mated  and 
left  her  comparatively  alone.  If  she 


found  male  companions  of  her  own 
age  she  must  find  them  of  another 
faith.  What  should  she  do?  Re- 
main single  or  marry  outside  of 
the  church? 

Not  one  but  many  a  young  wo- 
man of  a  fine  class  has  this  ques- 
tion to  meet.  And  there  is 
great  variety  in  the  advice  received 
from  friends.  One  tells  her  that 
all  the  good  she  may  do  is  vain  if 
she  does  not  enjoy  the  crowning 
glory  of  motherhood.  Another 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "Marry ! 
Marry  anyway!  whether  he  is  a 
good  man  or  not.  Better  any 
marriage  than  none,  for  then  you 
will  have  your  children."  Gently, 
gently,  friend !  What  did  you  say  ? 
Do  all  women  who  marry  have 
children?  And  if  so,  what  kind 
may  they  be  when  the  father  is  a 
dastard?  And  what  of  the  drear}' 
routine  of  life  where  the  gospel 
light  is  forbidden  to  shine?  For 
what  would  you  have  her  sell  her 
birth  right? 

After  all,  it  is  a  question  each 
must  answer  for  herself.  And  so, 
my  girls,  I  leave  you  in  Father's 
hands.  Pray  to  Him  for  guidance 
and  see  to  it  that  you  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  understand  His  answer. 
But  remember,  "God  is  able  of 
these  stones  to  raise  up  children  un- 
to Abraham,"  then  is  it  beyond  His 
power  to  care  for  you? 
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HOW  JESUS   TAUGHT   BY    MIRACLES. 


I.      THE  NATURE  OF  MIRACLES. 

Most  of  the  popular  fame  which 
Jesus  acquired  was  due  to  the  won- 
derful miracles  that  he  performed. 
The  people  were  naturally  attract- 
ed by  the  supernatural  power  that 
the  Savior  manifested  in  the  mira- 
cles which,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
he  performed  in  great  numbers 
during  his  short  ministry. 

In  studying  the  miracles  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  mir- 
aculous powers  were  exercised  by 
the  Savior  only  in  fulfilling  his 
mission  of  bringing  sal/vation  to 
the  children  of  men.  It  must  not 
for  a  minute  be  assumed  that  the 
Savior  was  simply  an  exceptional 
kind  of  show  man  who  entertained 
crowds  by  doing  things  beyond  the 
powers  of  an  ordinary  mortal. 
Every  miracle  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pels, bears  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  done,  in  a  time,  place, 
and  manner,  for  the  especial  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  Lord's 
divine  mission  on  earth.  The  care- 
ful study  of  Christ's  miracles  re- 
veals that  the  Savior  used  miracles 
most  skillfully  in  impressing  abid- 
ing spiritual  lessons  upon  the  minds 
of  those  to  whom  he  preached. 

Jesus  did  not  perform  miracles 
to  satisfy  idle  curiosity  or  at  the 
request  of  every  seeker  after  sig^s. 
On  the  contrary,  he  declared  em- 
phatically that  "a  wicked  and  adul- 
terous generation  seeketh  after 
signs."  The  person  who  seeks  for 
signs   seldom   searches    for    truth. 


It  may  safely  be  believed  that  a 
person  who  first  demands  a  sign 
has  no  serious  intention  of  exam- 
ining the  gospel  deeply  and  care- 
fully. The  Gospels  show  that 
Jesus  performed  miracles  only  at 
the  requests  of  faithful  disciples  or 
others  whose  faith  was  so  great 
that  they  merited  the  sign  that  they 
demanded.  For  instance,  the  first 
miracle,  the  changing  of  water  into 
wine,  was  performed  at  the  request 
of  his  mother,  who,  we  have  the 
very  best  reason  to  believe,  believed 
in  her  Son's  divine  mission  and  did 
all  in  her  power  to  support  him  (a). 
Thus,  also,  the  healing  of  the  Cen- 
turion's servant  came  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  man  whom  the  Lord 
himself  declared  had  an  abundance 
of  faith  (b). 

If  the  miracles  were  not  per- 
formed at  the  request  of  some 
faithful  follower,  they  frequently 
came  in  times  of  emergency,  when 
for  instance,  those  who  assisted  the 
Savior  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
were  in  great  physical  danger. 
Thus,  the  stilling  of  the  tem- 
pest (c),  was  done  when  the  lives 
of  some  of  the  most  useful  follow- 
ers of  Christ  were  in  utmost  dan- 
ger. 

In  other  cases  the  miracles  were 
performed  especially  to  impress 
some  important  lessons  upon  the 
Savior's       immediate       associates. 


(a)  Jno.  2:    1—11. 

(b)  Matt.  H:   5—13. 
(<•)   Mark   4:    3r)— 41. 
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Thus,  the  finding  of  the  stater  (d) 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  was  ap- 
parently a  miracle  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  teach  the  disciples  a 
very  important  lesson.  Many  of 
the  other  miracles  were  performed 
as  it  would  appear  to  us,  because 
of  the  abounding  love  of  Jesus  for 
his  fellow  men.  Those  who  sor- 
rowed or  suffered  were  the  especial 
objects  of  the  Savior's  attention; 
and  he  used  his  divine  power  to 
any  required  degree  to  show  his 
compassion  with  those  who  were  in 
need  of  divine  help.  The  raising 
of  Lazarus (e)  seems  to  have  been 
prompted  primarily  by  the  affec- 
tion which  he  felt  for  the  sisters 
of  Lazarus,  who  were  sorrowing 
greatly  over  the  departure  of  their 
brother. 

In  every  case  of  a  miracle  being 
performed  by  the  Savior,  however, 
there  is  undoubted  evidence  to  eve- 
ry careful  reader,  that  it  teaches  a 
lesson  which  may  be  received  by  all 
humanity. 

Many  scholars,  of  little  faith, 
have  attempted  to  throw  doubt 
upon  the  genuineness  of  the  mir- 
acles of  the  Savior  as  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  However, 
the  Savior  clearly  promised  his 
disciples  that  signs  should  follow 
those  that  believe,  and  that  they 
should  have  the  power  to  perform 
many  wonderful  things,  such  as 
healing  the  sick,  making  the  blind 
to  see,  and  even  raising  the  dead. 
Certainly  the  Savior  was  willing 
and  able  to  do  himself  what  he 
commanded  his  followers  to  do. 
The  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  by  which 
mortal  men  are  able  to  do  things 
that  transcend  the  ordinary  powers 
of  men,  have  always  been  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  The  church 
that  denies  such  powers  is  not  pat- 
terned after  the  Church  organized 
by  the   Savior.       Besides,   though 

(d)  Matt.  17:    24—26. 

(e)  Jno.   11:    1—44. 


many  eminent  scholars  have  ex- 
amined the  Gospels  very  carefully 
with  respect  to  the  miracles,  noth- 
ing has  been  found  to  throw    the 

slightest  do^^^^Pgijf}?^?^""^"^" 
ness  of  the  rmraclesl'^  ^Thty  were 
actually  performed  by  the  Savior, 
and  they  have  been  testified  to  not 
only  by  the  evangelists  who  wrote 
the  Gospels,  but  by  numerous  ear- 
ly writers  of  the  Christian  church. 

Recently,  since  science  began  its 
marvelous  growth,  the  claim  has 
been  made  that  if  Jesus  performed 
the  miracles  ascribed  to  him,  he 
did  it  contrary  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, which,  it  has  been  asserted  is 
impossible.  God  does  not  violate 
the  laws  of  nature;  but  he  is  the 
possessor  of  all  knowledge,  and  he 
is  able,  because  of  his  superior 
knowledge,  to  apply  all  the  forces 
of  nature  in  a  manner  which  may 
appear  impossible  to  men.  If  Jesus 
performed  a  miracle,  such  as  turn- 
ing water  into  wine,  it  was  by  the 
exercise  of  such  knowledge  of  nat- 
ural laws,  as  may  be  acquired  in 
time  by  any  intelligence  which 
grows  steadily  in  knowledge 
throughout  long  periods  of  time. 
We  must  believe  that  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  were  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  nature. 

What  is  a  miracle  ?  Simply  some- 
thing which  man  with  limited 
knowledge  cannot  understand.  The 
telephone  which  enables  men 
hundreds  of  miles  apart  to  con- 
verse with  each  other,  is  a  miracle 
to  him  who  does  not  understand  it, 
but  it  is  as  simple  as  almost  any 
problem  in  arithmetic,  to  him  who 
understands  the  laws  according  to 
which  telephones  operate.  We  are 
told  that  centuries  ago  certain  Hin- 
doo priests  had  a  primitive  knowl- 
edge of  the  telephone,  and  that  the 
temples  were  secretly  connected  by 
telephones.  This  enabled  the 
priests  to  communicate  the  inform- 
ation concerning  important  events 
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from  temple  to  temple,  as  soon  as 
the  event  occurred.  By  their  ap- 
parent fore-knowledge,  thus  ob- 
tained, they  made  their  followers 
believe  that  they  were  possessed  of 
supernatural  powers.  If  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  the  telephone 
had  been  known,  the  miraculous 
element  would  have  disappeared. 

Almost  every  discovery  in  sci- 
ence is  a  miracle  to  the  unscienti- 
fic. Chemistry,  physics,  and  biolo- 
gy and  other  sciences  when  used 
by  the  skillful  scientist  may  be 
made  to  produce  results  that  appear 
wholly  supernatural  to  those  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  these  sciences. 
The  miracles  of  Jesus  were  all  nat- 
ural, and  every  man  may,  in  the 
process  of  time,  be  able  to  learn 
enough   of  the   laws   which   Jesus 


used  to  duplicate  every  miracle,that 
he  performed.  We  may  have  abso- 
lute faith  that  Jesus  really  did  per- 
form the  miracles  of  which  we  have 
accounts.  The  most  important  mat- 
ter connected  with  the  miracles, 
however,  is  to  learn  to  know  the 
wonderful  lessons  that  the  Savior 
taught  by  his  miraculous  manifest- 
ations. 

Review  and  Questions. 

1 — What  must  be  kept  in  mind  in 
studying   the  miracles  of  the   Savior? 

2 — Of  what  does  every  miracle  bear 
evidence? 

3 — What  signs  did  the  Savior  prom- 
ise those  who  believe? 

4 — What  is  a  miracle? 

5 — Under  what  conditions  did  Jesus 
perform  miracles?     Illustrate. 

6 — Relate  Jesus*  first  miracle. 

7 — What  was  the  purpose  of  the 
TT>iracle  of  the  coin  In  the  mouth  of 
the  fish? 


1.ESSON  IV. 

For  fourth  meeting  in  October. 

HOW   JESUS   TAUGHT  BY   MIRACLES. 


2.       NATURE     MIRACLES. 

{Read  the  miracles  in  class.) 

The  recorded  miracles  of  the  Sa- 
vior fall  into  three  groups:  i.  Na 
iure  miracles,  which  affected  only 
inanimate  nature  or  the  lower 
forms  of  life.  2.  Healing  miracles, 
which  touched  the  common  phys- 
ical ailments  of  mankind.  3.  Spir- 
itual miracles,  which  were  con- 
cerned, especially,  with  the  spirit 
of  man  whether  in  health  or  dis- 
ease. The  first  class,  or  the  nature 
miracles,  wrought  by  our  Savior, 
will  be  discussed  in  this  lesson. 

Of  all  the  miracles  performed  by 
our  Savior,  those  that  dealt  with 
external  nature,  such  as  the  chang- 
ing of  water  into  wine,  the  stilling 
of  the  tempest,  or  the  feeding  of 
thousands  with    a    few  loaves  of 


bread,  are  the  most  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. The  other  miracles, 
those  that  deal  with  the  healing  of 
the  sick,  seem  to  be  more  easily  un- 
derstood, because  a  more  or  less 
complete  system  of  healing  has  al- 
ways been  practiced  by  mankind 
It  may  be  said  about  the  nature 
miracles,  however,  that  modern  sci- 
ence is  gradually  acquiring  such 
wonderful  control  over  nature  that 
it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  at 
some  future  time  they  may  be  easi- 
ly understood  and  repeated  by  man. 
Though  we  may  not  understand 
the  process  by  which  Jesus  per- 
formed his  nature  miracles,  it  does 
not  require  great  penetration  to 
draw  lessons  from  these  miracles 
and  to  understand  their  impressive 
teachings.  The  earliest  nature 
miracle,  and,  in  fact,  the  earliest 
recorded  miracle,  was  the  changing 
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of  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage 
feast  of  Cana(a).  In  this  miracle, 
as  stated  in  the  Gospel,  the  Savior 
manifested  his  glory.  As  it  was 
performed  at  the  beginning  of 
Christ's  ministry,  its  purpose  may 
have  been  in  part  to  awaken  interest 
in  his  message.  It  was  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  mother  that  the  water 
was  changed  into  wine ;  and  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  draw  from  this 
miracle  the  lesson  that  the  Savior 
while  present  on  earth  was  willing 
to  render  obedience  as  a  son,  even 
though  it  required  the  exercise  of 
his  divine  and  supernatural  powers. 
Jesus  was  ever  a  dutiful  son. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  his 
active  life,  he  performed  the  mir- 
acle known  as  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes (b)  (which  read). 
It  made  a  very  strong  impression 
upon  the  apostles  who  were  pres- 
ent; especially  upon  Simon  Peter. 
It  was  after  this  miracle  had  been 
performed,  that  Jesus  declared  that 
hereafter  the  apostles  should  be 
fishers  of  men.  Certainly,  the 
apostles  may  have  learned  from  this 
miracle,  that  though  they  were  ex- 
pected to  become  workers  with 
Christ  in  the  cause  of  salvation, 
they  need  have  no  fear  of  their 
earthly  maintenance,  for  their  mas- 
ter by  a  spoken  word,  compelled 
the  fish  to  enter  the  nets. 

After  the  resurrection  of  the  Sa- 
vior, he  manifested  himself  to  his 
apostles  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias(c). 
There,  again,  he  caus.ed  a  miracul- 
ous draught  of  fish.  When  the 
disciples,  after  having  brought  the 
fish  ashore,  came  to  be  instructed 
of  the  Lord,  he  bade  them,  "Feed 
My  Sheep."  The  lesson  of  this 
miracle  is  evident.  The  disciples 
had  been  fishing  and,  as  they  told 
Jesus,  had  caught  nothing.  By 
the  power  of  God  their  boats  were 


filled  with  fish.  Thus,  the  Savior 
meant  to  imply  that  as  he  in  his 
love  fed  them,  so  he  desired  them 
to  feed  their  fellow  men.  Both 
miracles,  dealing  with  the  draughts 
of  fishes,  also  show  the  great  love 
of  Jesus  for  his  disciples.  Under 
no  conditions,  if  it  were  possible  to 
avoid  it,  would  he  let  them  suflFer. 

Among  the  many  nature  miracles 
of  Jesus,  the  most  thrilling  is  that 
of  stilling  the  tempest (d).  The 
apostles  evidently  did  not  yet  have 
perfect  testimonies  of  the  divinity 
of  the  person  and  message  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  understood  their  attitude  of 
mind,  and  performed  the  wonderful 
miracle  of  stilling  the  tempest,  to 
impress  again  upon  them  that  the 
power  which  he  possessed  was 
above  the  forces  of  nature;  and 
that  nothing  could  hinder  the  ful- 
filment of  his  mission.  They  must 
have  faith.  As  a  lesson  in  sublime 
and  unquestioning  faith  the  miracle 
of  the  stilling  of  the  tempest  stands 
foremost. 

Another  interesting  miracle  was 
performed  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
The  apostles  were  this  time  alone 
in  a  boat  on  the  lake.  A  storm 
arose  ,and  they  were  in  great  dan- 
ger (e).  The  Lord,  to  give  them 
comfort,  walked  on  the  water  and 
went  near  them  and  cheered  them. 
This  again  appears  to  be  a  lesson 
in  faith;  that  they  who  have  been 
called  to  so  great  a  mission  should 
not  be  fearful.  The  fury  of  the 
elements  could  not  prevent  them 
from  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Lord.  The  incident  of  Peter's 
failure  to  walk  on  the  water  is  an 
abiding  lesson  that  the  faith  of  the 
strongest  man  is  small  compared 
with  the  faith  of  God.  These  mir- 
acles on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  teach 
the  splendid  lesson  that  the  Lord 
is  absolute  Master  of  the  elements. 


(a)  Jno.  2:  1—11. 

(b)  Luke  5:   1—11. 

(c)  Jno.   21:    1—25. 


(d)  Mark  4:    36—41. 

(e)  Matt.  14:   24—36. 
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Still  another  miracle  deals  with 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  its  finny  in- 
habitants(f).  Jesus,  because  of 
his  lineage  and  profession,  was  re- 
lieved from  some  of  the  taxes  which 
were  required  from  other  people. 
At  one  time  his  persecutors  came 
and  demanded  an  unjust  tax  from 
him.  Instead  of  refusing  to  pay, 
he  sent  Peter  to  the  lake  and  prom- 
ised him  that  in  the  first  fish  he 
caught  should  be  found  the  neces- 
sary money.  This  in  fact  occurred. 
The  lesson  from  this  miracle  ap- 
pears to  be  two-fold.  First,  that 
though  men  may  tax  each  other, 
they  cannot  tax  their  God,  for  he 
requires  tribute  of  all  creation.  In 
this  case  he  went  to  one  of  his  ser- 
vants of  nature,  a  fish,  to  obtain 
the  money  required.  Secondly,  he 
taught  Peter  that  peace  is  better 
than  war;  to  yield  is  better  than 
to  resist  where  little  matters  are 
involved.  To  the  human  under- 
standing the  most  marvelous  of  the 
nature  miracles  of  Jesus  are  the 
feeding  of  the  five-thousand  and 
the  four-thousand  people  (g).  In 
both  these  cases  great  multitudes 
who  had  been  impressed  by  Jesus' 
teachings  were  following  him  from 
place  to  place.  These  crowds  were 
looking  for  an  earthly  king  and  ex- 
pected that  Jesus  would  rule  upon 
the  earth.  Soon  after  feeding  the 
five-thousand,  Jesus  made  it  abso- 
lutely plain  that  his  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world,  and  that  he  would 
never  be  a  great  earthly  leader. 
This  led  to  a  great  falling  away 
among  his  disciples.  It  lies  near 
at  hand  to  believe  that  Jesus  per- 
formed these  wonderful  miracles  to 
show  that  beyond  a  question  he  had 
the  power  that  could  make  of  him 
an  earthly  king  superior  to  any 
known  to  history,  but  that  the  spir- 
itual  kingdom  of  which   he     was 


preaching,  was  infinitely  greater 
than  the  greatest  earthly  kingdom 
that  he  might  establish  by  his  di- 
vine power.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  feeding  of  the  five-thous- 
and and  of  the  four-thousand  is 
one  of  the  most  impressing  lessons 
ever  taught  by  the  Savior.  There 
is  yet  a  lesson  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  miracles  of  feeding.  The 
Lord  in  each  case  blessed  the  loaves, 
and  fishes  before  they  were  distrib- 
uted. By  the  blessing  of  God 
little  material  wealth  may  be  made 
more  than  a  much  larger  amount 
which  is  not  blessed  by  him. 

The  nature  miracles  of  the  Lord 
may  be  closed  with  reference  to 
cursing  of  the  fig  tree(h).  This 
miracle  at  first  sight  seems  to  be 
out  of  harmony  with  the  Savior's 
humility  and  abundance  of  love* 
Two  distinct  lessons,  however,  can 
be  drawn  from  the  cursing  of  the 
fig  tree.  First,  as  explained  in 
the  above  reference,  that  to  him 
who  has  faith,  nothing  is  impossi- 
ble. There  is,  perhaps,  however,, 
a  greater  lesson  in  this  miracle.  It 
occurred  just  preceding  the  great 
test  of  his  trial  and  death.  He 
had  preached  the  gospel,  but  it  had 
been  rejected  by  his  generation. 
The  men  to  whom  he  had  preached 
haH  borne  no  fruit.  The  Savior 
knew  that  he  was  approaching^ 
death  and  that  calamity  would 
overtake  those  who  had  rejected 
him  and  were  about  to  crucify  him. 
As  the  fig  tree  was  withered  so  will 
every  man  who  fails  to  bring  forth 
spiritual  fruit  wither  at  the  last 
great  day.  Throughout  all  the 
nature  miracles,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  spirit  which  prompted  them 
is  God's  great  love  for  humanity. 
Not  one  of  them  was  done  in  vain. 
They  all  taught  some  gospel  prin- 
ciple. 


(f)  Matt.  17:   24—27. 

it)  Mark  6:   S6— 44;   8:   1—9. 


(h)  Matt.   21:    18—22. 
20—26. 


Mark  11:    ISL 
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Review  and  Questions. 

1 — How  may  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
be  classified? 

2 — ^Which  class  of  Jesus'  miracles. 
Is  the  most  difficult  to  understand? 

3 — ^What  was  the  purpose  of  Christ's 
first  miracle? 

4 — What  lessons  may  be  learned 
from  the  miracle  of  the  first  draught 


of  fishes?    Second  draught  of  fishes? 

6 — Which  of  the  nature  miracles  is 
the  most  thrilling:?     Why? 

6 — What  did  the  multitudes  expect 
from  Jesus? 

7 — For  what  was  Jesus  working? 

8 — What  lesson  do  the  miracles  of 
feeding  the  multitude  teach? 

9 — What  lesson  may  be  drawn  from 
the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree? 


FOUNDATION  STONES  OF  CHARACTER. 


i.i:ssoN  I. 

For  second  meeting  in  October. 
HONESTY. 


•The  sense  of  honor  is  of  so  fine  and 
delicate  a  nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be 
met  with  in  minds  which  are  natural- 
ly noble,  or  in  such  as  have  been  cul- 
tured by  great  examples  or  refined 
education." — Addison. 

Honesty — an  old-fashioned  vir- 
tue, but  like  a  faultless  jewel,  it 
loses  not  its  brilliancy  by  long  us- 
age! 

It  is  the  world's  great 
TlieVorld's  ^^^^  today.  Business 
Need  ^"^  politics  are  demor- 

alized for  lack  of  it. 
Trusts  and  combines  have  been 
formed  by  unscrupulous  men  for 
the  purpose  of  accumulating 
wealth,  until  honest  competition  is 
almost  out  of  the  question.  Lines 
are  sharply  drawn  between  business 
and  religion.  Friendship,  biother- 
ly  love,  honor,  succumb  to  graft 
smd  greed,  so  that  few  people  hope 
to  be  successful,  both  commercially 
and  religiously.  In  these  days  of 
financial  struggle,  when  the  end 
and  aim  of  existence,  with  the 
many,  is  money  getting,  tfiere  is  a 
loud  call  for  men  of  strict  honesty 
and  unflinching  integrity  to  fill 
public  positions  and  conduct  pri- 
vate enterprises. 

One  of  the  encouraging 
^"  signs  of  the  times  is  an 

Awakening,    awakening  in  high  pla- 
ces to     the     prevailing 
conditions  of  dishonesty.       Official 


investigations  of  the  great  trusts 
and  corporations  are  in  progress 
which  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  more 
honorable  business  methods.  Our 
foods  were  being  so  badly  adulter- 
ated by  packers  and  manufacturers 
that  the  health  of  the  nation  was 
threatened.  The  pure  food  law 
recently  enacted  by  Congress  will, 
it  is  hoped,  check  this  most  dan- 
gerous form  of  dishonesty. 

There  is  dishonesty,  of- 
^^oaax  tentimes,  in  our  estim- 

jfsdgmcnn       ate  of     other     people*s 

character.  Pre  j  udice 
will  magnify  little  faults  into  wil- 
full  sins.  And  the  habit  of  always 
thinking  of  certain  people  in  a  crit- 
ical, unfair  way,  grows  until  the 
mind  is  unable  to  do  them  justice. 
It  is  far  pleasanter,  as  any  one  who 
tries  it  will  agree,  to  be  ruled  in 
thought  and  speech  by  that  which 
wt:  nnd  t>^  admire  in  our  associates, 
instead  of  that  which  offends  us. 
An  honest  analysis  of  any  one's 
nature  will  surely  reveal  much  that 
is  praiseworthy.  When  you  do 
not  see  more  to  admire  than  to  con- 
demn in  your  associates,  be  assured 
that  the  fault  is  yours.  "Is  it  en- 
vy, prejudice,  or  mean  criticism 
which  makes  my  judgment  un- 
fair?'* An  honest  study  of  differ- 
ent types  of  people,  their  disposi- 
tions,  actions   and   apparent     mo- 
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tives  is  one  means  of  education, 
while  a  habit  of  finding  fault  and 
criticising,  trains  the  mind  to  be 
intolerant  and  unjust.  Not  that 
alone,  but  adverse  opinions  of  a 
person  expressed  in  the  hearing  of 
others,  make  them  also  dislike  and 
misjudge  that  person.  Would  you 
be  wholly  honest?  Then  be  fair  to 
every  one  in  thought  as  well  as 
speech.  ''But  he  that  filches 
from  me  my  good  name,  robs  me 
of  that  which  not  enriches  him,  and 
makes  me  poor  indeed." 

If  we  be  honest  with 
Om's^  ourselves,  our  achieve- 
bcTftse.  ments,  however  bril- 
liant, will  not  make  us 
vain  or  haughty.  Pride  of  intel- 
lect is  a  most  unlovely  pride.  And 
frankness  constrains  the  cleverest 
and  wisest  of  us  all  to  acknowledge 
that  for  everything  we  can  do  well 
there  are  a  thousand  things  we  can- 
not do ;  and  for  every  bit  of  knowl- 
edge we  possess  there  are  vast 
fields  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 
Therefore  an  honest  estimate  of 
self  will  make  us  modest.  Ruskin 
taays  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  solved 
one  or  two  problems  that  no  other 
hun^an  intellect  could  solve;  but 
he  did  not  on  that  account,  expect 
all  men  to  fall  down  and  worship 
him.  Assuredly  taking  credit  to 
ourselves  for  the  ideas  or  work  of 
others  is  dishonest.  Being  a  stick- 
ler for  credit  for  that  which  we 
actually  do  is  almost  as  bad.  The 
love  of  praise  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on,  until  we  unconsciously  do 
things  for  the  sake  of  praise  rather 
than  the  love  of  right.  The  only 
true  glory  which  any  one  can  have 
is  not  that  which  he  seeks ;  but  that 
which  is  thrust  upon  him.  In  our 
own  opinion  are  we  always  right 
and  other  people  always  wrong? 
Do  we  feel  that  nobody  appreciates 
US,  that  we  are  greatly  abused,  and 
do  we  cherish  grievances  against 
our  neighbors,  the  people  we  work 


for  and  with?  It  is  time  we  en- 
quire, "Am  I  just  to  other  people? 
Are  my  opinions  honest,  or  are 
they  prejudiced  in  favor  of  self?" 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night,  the 

day, 
Thou   canst  not   then  be  false   to  any 

man." 


Uttlc 


Life  is  made  up  of  tri- 
fles, and  it  is  to  these 
Thingf.  we  call  attention.  One 
who  is  invariably  honest 
in  little  things  will  surely  be  so  in 
great  ones.  A  person  on  a  crowd- 
ed street  car  is  overlooked  by  the 
conductor,  who  fails  to  collect  a 
fare.  The  incident  is  mentioned 
to  friends  as  a  joke.  Children  are 
taught  to  understate  their  ages,  to 
avoid  railroad  and  car-fare.  An 
umbrella,  a  handkerchief,  gloves  or 
a  parcel  is  left  in  a  public  place,  the 
next  comer  thinking  that  the  owner 
will  not  get  it,  takes  it  herself.  One 
receives  a  counterfeit  coin,  and  af- 
ter having  discovered  the  mistake, 
still  endeavors  to  pass  it  on.  Again, 
she  is  given  too  much  change  and 
does  not  return  it.  A  watch  or  a 
valuable  piece  of  jewelry  is  found 
and  a  reward  is  demanded  before  it 
will  be  returned  to  the  owner. 
These  things  are  so  frequent  that 
to  mention  them  in  some  company 
is  to  subject  oneself  to  ridicule.  As 
Job  says,  "The  upright  man  is 
laughed  to  scorn.' 

«^  Exaggeration     in    con- 

™^E«*-  versation  is  indulged  in 
to  such  an  alarming  ex- 
tent among  young  people,  that  one 
is  obliged  to  make  deductions  and 
allowances  before  arriving  at  con- 
clusions. Commonplace  affairs  arc 
described  in  language  that  should 
only  be  employed  in  describing  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  Some 
make  promises,  which  are  impossi- 
ble to  keep,  as  carelessly  as  they 
would  pluck  a  flower,  and  break 
them  with  just  as  little  regard,  and 
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yet  One  said,  "Let  your-  communi- 
cations be  yea,  yea;  and  nay,  nay; 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  this 
Cometh  of  evil." 

These  things  are  of  the  world, 
but  we  are  talking  to  the  children 
of  the  saints,  and  they  have  been 
chosen  out  of  the  world,  therefore 
much  is  required  of  them.  Their 
examples  should  be  models  for  oth- 
ers to  follow :  "Ye  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  but  if  the  salt  have  lost 
his  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted?"  You  are  expected  to  shake 
off  Babylon  with  all  its  attendant 
evils,  until  you  shall  become  as  a 
city  set  upon  a  hill  whose  light 
cannot  be  hid. 

The  effect  of  dishon- 
Honeity  in  esty  is  not  so  great  in 
S^^^  any  other  line,  perhaps, 
as  when  it  enters  the 
sacred  precincts  of  re- 
ligious life.  Not  always  does  the 
punishment  follow  so  swiftly  as 
was  the  case  when  Annanias, 
through  an  act  of  dishonesty,  was 
led  to  report  falsely  to  the  Apostle 
Peter — whereupon  he  was  immedi- 
ately stricken  dead;  yet  the  final 
outcome  of  an  attempt  to  deal  dis- 
honestly in  the  things  of  God  will 
just  as  surely  be  death  to  the  soul. 
The  man  earning  his  thousands, 
the  woman  whose  income  is  but 
that  obtained  from  the  butter  and 
eggs  she  sells,  the  boy  who  earns 
only  an  occasional  dollar,  and  the 
girl  with  the  weekly  stipend,  will 
each  experience  a  soul-shrinkage 
that  no  material  gain  will  compen- 
sate, if  he  or  she  tries  to  deceive 
the  bishop  and  returns  to  the  Lord 
any  amount  smaller  than  he  has 
required.  So,  too,  with  the  one 
who  would  send  the  unsound  fruit 
or  vegetable,  the  eggs  that  are  not 
above  suspicion,  the  poorest  croi; 
of  hay  or  the  animal  that  is  thi- 
least  marketable. 

Again,  the  boy  or  girl  has  grown 
up  with  little  thought  for  church 


requirements,  yet  when  the  time 
for  marriage  approaches,  the  de- 
sire of  one  or  both,  or  the  parents, 
perhaps,  is  to  have  the  sacred  cere- 
mony performed  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  In  order  to  secure  a  recom- 
mend from  the  Bishop,  there  is  a 
sudden  cessation  from  the  use  of 
tea,  coffee  or  tobacco,  sudden  re- 
gard for  the  law  of  tithing  and 
more  attention  given  to  the  duties 
of  the  Sabbath  day,  than  has  here- 
tofore been  noted;  yet  when  this 
greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings  has 
been  obtained,  there  is  a  gradual 
return  to  the  former  conditions. 
This  places  the  Bishop  in  a  false 
light  before  his  superior  officers,  by 
whom  he  is  held  responsible,  as 
he  is  supposed  to  give  recommends 
only  to  those  who  are  truly  worthy. 
Thus  in  addition  to  deceiving  the 
Bishop,  it  is  being  positively  dis- 
honest with  the  Lord.  And  ought 
anyone  to  expect  to  realize  a  ful- 
filment of  the  blessings  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  en- 
titled? Another  one  accepts  a  po- 
sition in  the  Church  with  no 
thought  save  the  honor  of  being 
brought  prominently  before  the 
public — sometimes  even  with  an 
actual  knowledge  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  magnify  that  office,  yet 
he  would  feel  most  deeply  wounded 
were  some  one  to  tell  him  that  his 
motives  were  dishonest. 

The  power  of  God  that  comes 
through  the  Priesthood,  or  that 
attending  one  who  has  been  called 
to  some  important  position  must 
not  be  trifled  with,  and  he  who 
assumes  to  do  so  understands  not 
the  full  significance  of  the  word, 
honesty. 

No  good  girl  disdains 
Honesty  in       ^^    ^^^^    ^^    honest    liv- 

Labor.  ^"§^'    ^"^    naturally,      if 

she  is  a  wage  earner, 
she  expects  a  just  remuneration 
and  courteous  treatment.  But  will 
she  be  willing  to  apply  the  golden 
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rule  to  her  own  conduct?  Cer- 
tain hours  belong  to  her  employer, 
not  for  her  to  dally  away,  but  to 
fill  with  faithful,  willing  service. 
The  girl  that  gives  this  will  dig- 
nify her  labor  and  will  not  have 
to  seek  employment,  for  employ- 
ment will  find  her.  "There  is 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top."  But 
there  is  only  one  road  to  perma- 
nency in  that  position,  and  that  is 
honest  labor. 

"Honesty  is  the  best 
Honesty  ii  policy,"  but  he  who  acts 
thcBett  Qn  ^Y^^^  principle  is  not 

an     honest     man,  says 

Whitely.  Honesty  does 
right,  not  because  there  is  some  ad- 
vantage to  gain,  but  because  it 
loves  to  do  right.  It  does  not  bow 
to  the  rich,  simply  because  they 
have  money.  It  seeks  out  the  poor 
and  the  lowly  and  extends  the 
hand  of  help  and  fellowship  to  the 
unfortunate.  It  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  another's  weakness;  it 
does  not  slander;  it  borrows  only 
in  extremities,  but,  if  it  does,  some- 
times find  it  necessary,  it  pays 
back  with  good  measure.  It  will 
not  help  itself  to  another's  goods, 
but  delights  to  share  its  own  with 
those  who  are  in  need. 

Honesty  is  ever  climb- 
S*P^^  ing  upward;   conscious 

Hoocity.  ^^  ^*®  ^^"  failings  it 
is  charitable  to  all;  it 
envies  none;  it  suspects  no  one 
without  good  cause,  but  has  faith 
in  humanity.  Judging  from  its  own 
righteous  inclination,  it  is  not  quick 
to  take  offense,  but  is  careful  of 
the  feelings  of  another  and  never 
compromises  with  dishonesty.  The 
honest  heart  will  be  true  to  itself 
and  will  not  act  that  which  it  does 
not  feel.  If  it  speaks  an  unkind 
word  it  will  quickly  make  amends 


and  seek  for  pardon;  it  is  quick  to 
forgive,  as  it  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 
and  will  render  unto  Caesar  that 
which  is  Caesar's,  and  unto  God 
that  which  is  God's.  Honesty  will 
have  one  noble  purpose  in  life  and 
will  calmly  and  resoultely  pursue 
its  way.  It  stands  for  uprightness 
in  thought,  deed,  and  conversation. 
It  is  the  synonym  for  justice,  hon- 
or, integrity  and  truthfulness.  It 
is  fair  in  all  its  dealings,  unbiased 
in  judgment;  has  nothing  to  con- 
ceal and  no  flattery  to  give.  It 
gives  a  light  to  the  eye  and  a  spring 
to  the  step  that  worldly  attainment 
cannot  supply.  It  is  the  moulder 
of  the  highest  type  of  beauty  for 
it  gives  the  stamp  of  genuineness 
to  the  countenance. 

"But  still  with  honest  purpose  toil  we 

on; 
And  if  our  steps  be  upright,  straight, 

and    true, 
Far   in   the  east,   a   golden   light  shall 

dawn. 
And  a  bright  smile  of  God  come  burst 

Ing  through." 

—Will  Carlton. 

Review  and  Questions. 

1 — What  is  honesty? 

2 — How  can  we  cultivate  honesty? 

3 — Why  is  business  demoralized? 

4 — What  is  one  of  the  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times? 

5 — How  are  we  sometimes  dishonest 
in  our  Judgment  of  other  people? 

6 — Why  should  we  think  and  speak 
of  people  as  well  as  we  can? 

7 — Give  the  ideas  in  the  lesson  on 
being  true  to  self. 

8 — Give  your  own  opinion  as  to  how 
you  can  be  true  to  yourself. 

9 — Why  should  we  be  particularly 
honest  in   little  things? 

10 — What  is  meant  by  exaggeration 
in  conversation? 

11 — How  does  dishonesty  in  relig- 
ious life  affect  the  soul? 

12 — What  does  the  wage  earner  owe 
to  her  employer? 

13— Should  honesty  be  a  policy? 
Why? 

14— What  does  honesty  stand  for? 

15 — Commit  to  memory  the  quota- 
tions at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
lesson. 


LITERARY  STUDIES. 

FoxirtK  Year's   Coxirse. 
LCSSON     I. 

(For  second   meeting:  in   October.) 

GOLDSMITH. 


Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 — 1774) 
grew  up  at  Lissoy  in  Ireland,  the 
fifth  of  a  family  of  eight  children, 
of  parents  who  were  poor  and  from 
whom  he  inherited,  says  Irving, 
kindliness  and  incompetency.  Lis- 
soy and  his  life  there  among  the 
Irish  villagers  are  the  sources  of 
the  domestic  and  rural  pictures 
which  abound  in  his  writings.  Lis- 
soy is  the  original  of  the  "Sweet 
Auburn"  of  The  Deserted  Village, 
and  the  farm  which  his  father  ran 
near  the  town  in  connection  with 
the  parsonage,  supplied  material 
for  the  rural  economy  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  The  father  himself 
with  his  wise  simplicity,  geniality, 
piety,  and  absurd  ignorance  of  the 
world  is  the  father  of  the  Man  in 
Black  (Goldsmith  himself)  in  the 
Citizen  of  the  World,  the  village 
preacher  in  The  Deserted  Village, 
who  presides  at  his  fireside  for  a 
train  of  vagrants,  and  the  genial, 
credulous,  and  good  Dr.  Primrose 
in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The 
village  schoolmaster,  "Paddy" 
Byrne,  from  whom  Goldsmith 
learned  to  dabble  in  verse,  is  whim- 
sically sketched  in  The  Deserted 
Village,  and  to  his  eldest  brother 
he  dedicated  The  Traveler.  Re- 
turning from  school  at  Edge- 
worthstown,  twenty  miles  away,  a 
self-confident  youth  of  sixteen. 
Goldsmith  actually  had  the  experi- 
ence which  supplies  the  central  situ- 
ation for  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
that  of  mistaking  the  house  of  a 
country  gentleman  for  an  inn.  All 
his  life  he  was  amiable,  easy-going, 
generous.       No  matter  what  hard- 


ship or  abasement  filled  his  life, 
he  was  never  crushed,  never  embit- 
tered;  "a  knack  of  hoping,"  as  he 
called  it,  kept  his  spirits  up.  In 
every  one  of  his  works  the  warm 
feeling,  the  gracious  humor,  the 
quick  sympathy  with  everything 
that  is  sweet  and  gentle  and  pure 
reveal  the  truth  that  the  author 
was  constitutionally  buoyant. 

Goldsmith's  family  was  too  poor 
to  pay  his  expenses  at  college,  so 
at  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  found 
himself  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
in  the  coarse  black  gown  and  red 
cap  of  the  "sizar,"  doing  jan- 
itor service  and  waiting  on  table, 
and  after  he  had  been  there  two 
years  or  so,  to  earn  a  little  money 
which  he  was  as  likely  as  not  to 
give  to  beggars,  writing  street  bal- 
lads and  stealing  out  at  night  to 
hear  them  sung.  As  a  student  he 
made  "but  a  middling  figure,"  but 
he  was  popular  with  his  classmates. 
For  his  part  in  a  college  prank,  he 
quarreled  with  a  tutor,  ran  away, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for 
America,  but  was  brought  back, 
and  finally  in  1749,  got  his  A.  B. 
degree.  It  was  even  then  a  puzzle 
to  his  relatives  what  to  make  of 
him.  They  proposed  the  church, 
but  Goldsmith's  eflForts  to  take  or- 
ders were  only  half-hearted  and 
failed;  they  proposed  law,  but  the 
borrowed  money  he  set  out  with 
he  gambled  away  and  returned  to 
his  astonished  relatives  cheerful 
and  penniless.  Finally  they  pro- 
posed medicine,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  friends  he  reached 
Edinburgh,  and  Ireland  was  rid  of 
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him.  But  within  two  years,  upon 
impulse,  he  left  the  students  among 
whom  his  story-telling  and  singing 
had  made  him  popular,  and  set  out 
to  complete  his  studies  abroad.  Os- 
tensibly to  study  medicine  he  went 
to  Holland,  and  thence  spent  two 
years,  more  vagabond  than  student, 
in  wanderings  through  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
begging  his  way,  or  earning  a  bed 
and  a  supper  by  his  flute  and  his 
songs.  In  1756  he  arrived  in 
London,  desperately  poor,  without 
friends  or  occupation,  and  with  the 
additional  disadvantages  of  an  Irish 
accent,  a  hesitating  manner  of 
speech,  a  face  which  was  disfigured 
with  the  marks  of  smallpox,  and 
a  frame  which  was  short  and 
chunky.  His  London  life  till  he 
became  famous  was  a  struggle  for 
existense.  He  tried  school  teaching, 
shopkeeping  for  an  apothecary, 
proof  reading  in  the  office  of 
Richardson  ,the 'novelist,  practicing 
medicine  on  the  strength  of  a  for- 
eign degree  which  nobody  knows 
for  sure  whether  he  ever  got;  and 
finally,  after  trying  to  pass  exam- 
ination as  a  hospital  mate  at  Sur- 
geons' hall,  he  settled  down  to  the 
drudgery  of  hack-writing. 

To  Goldsmith,  thus,  literature 
was  a  last  resource;  he  turned  to 
it  only  after  failure  to  get  on  in 
each  of  the  half-dozen  or  so  other 
occupations  that  he  tried.  In  no 
sense  did  he  inherit  Grub  Street 
sentiment.  His  point  of  view,  in- 
ferior, perhaps  in  many  ways,  to 
that  of  his  fellow  workmen,  was  his 
own  and  called  for  the  expression 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  feel  his  feet 
under  him,  of  unhackeneyed  opin- 
ion. Naturally,  he  made  errors — 
he  regretted,  for  example,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  age  to  present  Shake- 
speare's plays  in  the  original  text 
— ^but  his  judgments  were  usually 
sound  and  penetrating.  He  pokes 
admirable  fun  at  the   fashionable 


world.  He  laments  the  taste  for 
unwholesome  novels,  the  praise  be- 
stowed on  luxury,  and  the  passion 
for  gambling  among  women.  He 
pleads  the  cause  of  frugality — "the 
f^Wjda^gn  of  ^^\  virtue."  He  is 
sottJofe  m  his  ideas  on  education. 
He  says  that  "eloquence  is  not  in 
the  work  but  in  the  thought,"  that 
to  be  eloquent  one  must  feel  and 
that  it  is  not  "sufficient  to  feel  by 
halves."  On  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects, Goldsmith  writes  always 
pleasantly,  always  sympathetically, 
always  with  good  sense. 

In  1764  appeared  the  first  of 
Goldsmith's  long  poems.  The  Tra- 
veler, based  upon  his  travels 
abroad.  In  1770  appeared  The 
Deserted  Village.  Both  poems 
are  didactic.  The  purpose  of  the 
Traveler  is  to  express  the  author's 
opinion,  that  so  far  as  happiness  is 
concerned,  one  form  of  govern- 
ment is  as  good  as  another. 


How  sman,   of  all   that  human  hearts 

endure. 
That  part  which  laws  and  kings  can 

cause  or  cure; 
Still   to  ourselves  to  every  place  con- 

slgn'd. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find. 


In  The  Deserted  Village,  Gold- 
smith undertook  to  set  forth  the 
evils  of  luxury,  which  in  the  course 
of  his  poem  he  seems  to  identify 
with  trade.  When  he  attacks  lux- 
ury he  is  vigorous,  but  when  he 
speaks  of  "trade's  unfeeling  train" 
and  describes  the  tears  and  agonies 
of  emigrants  in  a  new  land,  one 
thinks  that  he  does  not  carefully 
examine  both  sides  of  his  question. 
Happily  the  charm  of  the  poems  lies 
not  in  their  philosophy,  but  in  their 
picturesque  views  of  national  and 
village  life  and  in  the  sweetness 
and  simplicity  of  their  verse.  Gold- 
smith used  the  verse  form  of  Pope, 
but  in  spirit  his  verse  is  more  close- 
ly akin  to  the  verse  of  the  period 
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of  Tom  Moore.  For  naturalness 
and  sincerity  and  harmony,  such 
passages  in  Goldsmith  as  the  de- 
scription of  the  summer  evening  in 
Auburn  are  difficult  to  match: 

Sweet    was    the    sound,    when    oft    at 

evening's  close 
Up    yonder    hill    the     villagre    murmur 

rose. 
There,    as    I    past    with    careless    steps 

and   slow. 
The    mingling    notes     came      softened 

from  below; 
The    swain    responsive    as    the    milk- 
maid sung, 
The    sober    herd    that    lowed    to    meet 

their  young, 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the 

pool. 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from 

school. 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayed  the 

whispering   wind. 
And    the    loud    laugh    that    spoke    the 

vacant  mind;  — 
These    in    sweet    confusion    sought   the 

shade. 
And   filled  each  pause   the  nightingale 

had   made. 

Between  1767  and  1770,  Gold- 
smith published  his  one  novel,  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  his  first 
play.  The  Good  Natured  Man,  and 
three  years  after,  in  1770,  his  sec- 
ond play,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
Of  this  one  novel  and  these  two 
plays,  especially  of  the  latter,  the 
interest  is  fresh  after  nearlv  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  sufficient 
proof  that  even  if  they  reveal  the 
author's  skill  at  observing  contem- 
porary manners  and  morals,  they 
also  show  his  instinct  for  seeing 
beneath  the  surface  the  permanent 
traits  of  human  nature.  That  they 
do  exhibit  actual  observation  is  one 
point  of  their  superiority  over  sim- 
ilar pieces  of  literature  of  their 
time.  In  Goldsmith's  plays  the 
characters  are  not  stage  figures, 
but  real  men  and  women,  who  set 
naturally  about  the  task  of  making 
their  audience  laugh.  And  in  the 
plays  and  in  the  one  novel  the  in- 
terest is  secured  without  a  sugges- 
tion of  impropriety  or  sentimental- 
ity.      Goldsmith's  work  is  healthy, 


the  product  of  a  healthy  and  genial 
imagination.  That  it  was  popular 
among  so  much  of  what  was  ugly 
and  unwholesome  may  be  taken  as 
proof  not  only  of  his  own  purity  of 
mind,  but  of  the  essential  purity 
of  the  English  mind.  "There  are 
a  hundred  faults  in  this  thing," 
Goldsmith  says  truly  in  his  preface 
to  the  Vicar,  whether  the  faults 
count  up  to  a  hundred  or  not  no- 
body cares.  Turn  through  the 
novel;  the  parts  which  stir  mem- 
ories of  former  readings  are  the 
parts  opening  up  Dr.  Primrose's 
character  and  outlining  the  family 
group:  The  upsetting  of  the  face 
wash,  for  example,  and  the  depart- 
ure of  Moses  for  the  Fair  decked 
out  in  bright  buckles,  cocked  hat, 
and  black  hair  ribbon,  with  the 
family  at  the  door  bawling  "Good 
luck"  to  him,  till  he  is  out  of  sight. 
Try  now  to  find  words  for  the 
suggestions  of  life  of  these  pic- 
tures. Aren't  they  all — frank, 
natural,  genial — words  which  de- 
scribe the  Vicar?  It  is  the  Vicar's 
personality  which  prevades  the 
book  and  the  Vicar's  personality 
must  contain  something  of  the  very 
soul  of  the  author.  If  one  cares, 
then,  to  know  nothing  else  of 
Goldsmith's  one  should  care  to 
know  this  novel  if  one  wishes  to 
know  at  the  best  the  droll  humor 
and  the  broad  optimism  of  the 
genial  Irish  author. 

While  Goldsmith  was  thus  ac- 
quiring fame,  he  was  becoming  im- 
portant in  a  very  remarkable  group 
of  friends.  A  memorable  event  in 
his  life  was  Dr.  Johnson's  coming 
to  sup  with  him  at  his  lodging  in 
Wine  Office  court.  Fleet  street,  for 
it  brought  him  the  solid  friendship 
of  one  who  stood  by,  ready  to  give 
counsel,  encouragement,  or  pro- 
tection, one  or  the  other  of  which 
Goldsmith  was  always  in  need  of. 
Another   sincere    friend    was     the 
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more  gentle  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
And  others  were  Edmund  Burke, 
David  Garrick,  and  James  Boswell, 
whose  great  biography  of  Dr. 
Johnson  gives  to  Goldsmith's  blun- 
ders and  drolleries  a  prominence, 
which  is  second  only  to  that  which 
Dr.  Johnson  gets. 

THOMAS     MOORE. 

Goldsmith  lived  just  before  the 
dawn  of  the  romantic  period  of 
English  verse,  which,  beginning 
with  the  lyrics  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  at  the  very  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  before  its 
end  with  the  death  of  Scott  in  1832, 
gave  to  English  poetry  the  ro- 
mances of  Scott  and  the  rich  out- 
bursts of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley 
and  Keats.  With  his  period.  Gold- 
smith was  more  than  abreast  and 
held  his  reputation  on  grounds 
that  have  become  more  solid  with 
time.  Thomas  Moore  (1779 — 
1852)  lived  among  the  romantic 
poets,  enjoyed  their  friendship  and 
shared  their  sympathies.  But  his 
contribution  to  their  cause  was 
chiefly  in  his  reflecting  in  his  Irish 
Melodies  the  national  peculiarities 
of  temperament  of  the  land  of  his 
birth.  And  as  the  Irish  Melo- 
dies represent  only  an  inconsider- 
able part  of  his  work,  and  as  too 
many  of  them  are  apologetic  in 
their  patriotism  rather  than  faith- 
fully sincere,  Moore's  reputation 
has  waned  with  the  passing  of  time. 
Yet  a  score  or  so  of  the  Melodies 
defy  the  action  of  time  and  pre- 
serve the  care  for  style,  the  wild 
undulating  melancholy,  and  the 
natural  magic  of  the  original  un- 
mixed Celt. 

Moore,  like  his  friend,  Byron, 
experienced  during  his  life  an  al- 
most marvelous  popularity.  When 
he  crossed  St.  George's  channel  to 


England,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
had  a  metrical  translation  of  the 
Odes  of  Anacreon  with  him.  By 
means  of  his  social  gifts  he  soon 
had  the  fashionable  world  of  Lon- 
don enrolled  as  his  subscribers.  He 
was  a  modern  minstrel.  In  a  let- 
ter to  his  mother  he  declared  that 
he  was  surfeited  with  duchesses 
and  marchionesses  and  would  like 
to  exchange  his  London  fineries 
for  Irish  stew  and  salt  pork.  He 
was  petted,  caressed,  and  admired. 
Maidens  sang  his  songs  and  wept 
over  them,  and  he  was  in  heaven 
in  spite  of  his  letter  to  his  mother, 
for  an  obvious  foible  of  Tom 
Moore's  was  a  rather  frivolous 
liking  for  the  pleasures  of  life. 

For  the  Irish  Melodies  which  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  for  more 
than  twenty-live  years,  Moore  re- 
ceived nearly  £13,000.  And  so 
great  was  the  fame  of  th^se  that 
Moore's  publisher,  Longmans,  paid 
him  £3,000 — ^the  largest  sum 
which  up  to  that  time  had  ever  been 
paid  for  a  single  poem — for  Lalla 
Rookh — before  it  was  written. 
Lalla  Rookh  is  an  oriental  ro- 
mance, mostly  in  verse,  partly  in 
prose.  The  tale  docs  not  interest, 
though  it  contains  much  scattered 
beauty  and  many  striking  lines.  It 
is  too  artificially  smooth,  too  mawk- 
ishly sentimental.  After  Lalla 
Rookh,  appeared  some  satires  in 
verse  and  some  prose,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  The  Life  of 
Byron. 

FROM   THE  IRISH   MELODIES. 

'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer, 

Left  blooming  alone; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rosebud  is  nigh 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes. 
Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 
J» 
Believe  me,     if     all     these     endearing 
young  charms, 
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Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  today, 
Were  to  change  by  tomorow,  and  fleet 
in  my  arms. 
Like  falry-glfts  fading  away! 
Thou   wouldst  still  be  adored,   as  this 
moment  thdu  /axj^^. 
Let  thy  iou«nifiUaRw/as  it  will. 
And  around  thee  dfe^rniin  each  wish 
of  my  heart 
Would  entwine  Itself  verdantly  still. 

TO  IRELAND. 

When  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  but 
the  name 
Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind. 
Oh!    say,    wilt    thou    weep,    when    they 
darken    the   fame 
Of    a    life    that    for    thee    was    re- 
signed? 
Yes.   weep,  and  however  my  foes  may 
condemn, 
Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decrees. 
For  heaven  can  witness,  though  guilty 
to    them. 
I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee. 

With  Ihee  were  the  dreams  of  my  ear- 
liest   love; 
Every    thought    of    my    reason      was 

thine: 
In    my     last    humble    prayer    to    the 
Spirit  above, 
Thy    name    shall    be    mingled    with 
mine. 
Oh!    blest  are   the   lovers   and   friends 
who  shall  live 
The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see: 
But    the    next    dearest    blessing    that 
heaven  can  give 
Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee. 

QUESTIONS   AND   SUGGESTIONS. 

Says  Irving:  "Many  of  his  (Gold- 
smith's) most  ludicrous  scenes  and 
ridiculous  incidents  have  been  drawn 
from  his  own  blunders  and  mis- 
chances, and  he  seems  really  to  have 
been  buffeted  into  almost  every  max- 
im Imparted  by  him  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  reader." 

1.  What  ludicrous  scenes  and  ridicu- 
lous Incidents  did  Goldsmith  draw 
from  his  own  blunders  and  mis- 
chances? 

2.  Explain  the  use  Goldsmith  made 
in  his  writings  of  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood. 

3.  Can  you  name  some  of  Gold- 
smith's maxims  into  which  he  may 
have  been  buffeted  by  experience? 

4.  Why  In  your  opinion  was  Gold- 
smith popular  among  his  school 
mates? 

^.  Would  Goldsmith  have  attained 
greatness  if  he  had  come  to  America? 

6.  What  do  you  take  to  be  the  Im- 
portance In  Goldsmith's  life  of  his 
"kna«  k  of  hoping:"? 

7.  Would  Goldsmith's  optimism  have 


flowed  so  freely  if  he  had  had  domes- 
tic responsibilities? 

8.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  Goldsmith 
was  a  plant  that  flowered  late.  Of 
what  slgniflcance  is  the  fact  In  Gold- 
smith's  critical    hack-work? 

9.  The  most  important  of  Gold- 
smith's essays  were  a  series  of  papers 
tailed.  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  which 
apeared  In  the  Public  Ledger  In  1760- 
1761.  They  consisted  of  observations 
upon  English  life  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  Chinaman  (who  was  the 
Citizen  of  the  World.)  What  is  the 
value  of  such  a  point  of  view? 

10.  Like  the  periodical  called  the 
Spectator.  The  Citizen  of  the  World 
contains  fictitioi78  characters:  The  Cit- 
izen himself,  the  Man  in  Black,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  Goldsmith,  Beau  Tibbs, 
a  tarnished  fop.  whose  servant  tells  the 
CItzen  and  the  Man  In  Black  when 
they  call  that  Mrs.  Tlbbs  is  at  a  neigh- 
bor's washing  Mr.  Tibbs's  shirt  be- 
cause the  neighbor  would  lend  her  tub 
no  more,  etc:  What  is  the  value  of 
characters  in  such  gossipy  essays  as 
Goldsmith's? 

11.  Of  course  it  Is  true  in  general 
that  no  government  can  keep  individ- 
uals immune  from  unhapplness,  but 
do  you  believe  that  there  Is  no  relation 
between  the  form  of  a  government  and 
the  happiness  of  Its  subjects? 

12.  Do  you  believe  that  commercial 
activity  depopulates  a  land? 

13.  Do  you  find  the  descriptions  in 
Goldsmith's  poems  true  in  the  exact 
detail  or  idealized? 

14.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  has 
been  translated  Into  almost  every  lan- 
guage? 

15.  Goldsmith  received  sixty  guineas 
for  the  Vicar.  Woild  that  V>e  con- 
sidered good  pay  at  the  pre.sent  time 
for  a  novel  reaching  three  editions  in 
a  few  months? 

16.  Why  did  all  who  knew  Gold- 
smith love  him? 

17.  Account  for  Moore's  popularity 
in  society. 

18.  Compare  Moore  In  society  with 
Goldsmith. 

19.  Which  of  the  two  men  do  you 
take  to  be  more  thoroughly  Irish? 

20.  Goldsmith  and  Moore  both  at- 
tended Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
neither  was  rated  as  a  good  student. 
Do  you  know  other  famous  authors 
who  did   not  succeed  as  students? 

21.  Are  Moore's  songs  musical  with- 
out being  sung? 

22.  From  this  point  of  view  com- 
pare the  songs  of  Shakespeare,  Keats, 
Moore. 

23.  Are  the  modern  .songs  which  you 
know  musical  as  you  read  them  mere- 
ly? 

24.  What  Is  the  difference  between- 
Goldsmith's  poetry  and  Moore's? 
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A  PSALM-SONNET> 

Emily  Calhoun  Clowes. 

Dear  Father-God,  since  Thou  o'er  me  hast  given 

Thine  Angels  tender  charge — in  all  my  ways 

To  keep  me  safe  and  true,  lest  hopeless  days 

My  soul  overwhelm,  and  some  dark  hour,  riven 

With  self-destruction  shut  out  Thee  and  Heaven ; 

Since  Thou  dost  bid  them  reach  far  down  to  raise 

My  body  up  in  their  sweet  hands  lest  strays 

My  wand'ring  step  from    Thee;  since  Thou  art  driven 

By  humanest  of  love  the    way  to  clear 

Of  shadow  and  of  mist  that  I  may  see 

Thy  light  within  my  life  earthbound  and  drear, 

And  know  Thy  pinions  when  they  shelter  me, — 

O,  may  I  not  forget  to  keep  Thee  near 

With  "Father"  on  my  lips  eternally. 


//"  /  h^J  a  d^iikt^  and  At'  ivcuidnt  g^t 
^t  ^cu  ihink  Fd  h€iit  htm!  (9k.  nf,  n^. 
rd  gc  t^  hU  ma^ttr  atfd  *atf.  **^ciir  Sack 
'S  a  hit  tec  uhw;  give  m^  fifftf  hackf'^ 
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VI, 


Colorado  Springs, 

August  loth. 
My  Dears: 

Did  you  ever  ride  a  cunning  lit- 
tle burro?  No?  Neither  did  L 
For  one  donkey  to  perch  on  another 
seemed  too  ridiculous,  so  I  rode  in 
'me  ker ridge/  It  is  f unity  to  sec 
people  making  such  a  point  of  cow- 
boy garb  and  Mexican  sombreros 
as  if  it  were  typtcaL  I  can't  say 
what  might  be  in  other  parts,  but 
I  truly  believe  that  no  native  of 
Colorado  Springs  ever  saw  a  leath- 
er stockinged,  wild-eyed,  pistol- 
banging  rancher  within  speaking 
distance  of  Tcjon  (tc  hour,  good 
people,  not  te-John  as  a  friend  of 
mine  had  it ; — p,  s. :  when  you  are 
in  an  unpronouncab!e  locality,  keep 
still  till  the  other  fellow  does 
things!)  Street.  Kase  why  ?  Because 
Colorado  Springs  is  a  temperance 
town.     And     typical    cowboys   are 


Shakespereati  enough  to  like  to  be 
born  bare- faced  in  their  beer  (aee 
Ophelia ) . 

Fve  often  wondered  why  Utahns 
on  their  way  to  Denver  don't  stop 
at  Coloradn  Springs  more  than  they 
do.  The  town  is  certaiidy  worth  a 
visit.  VVlien  T  say  town  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  district,  for  to  the  visitor 
even  pretty  little  Manttou.  distant 
as  it  is,  (a  ten  cent  fare  distant), 
docs  not  seem  a  thing  apart.  And 
the  odd  thing  about  it  all  is  that 
after  going  twenty-four  hours  due 
eaat»  you  arrive  in  tlie  very  decided 
west.  Even  Denver  is  more  west- 
ern than  San  Francisco,  Our  lit- 
tie  Salt  Lake,  despite  its  count ri6ed 
appearance,  has  something  aris- 
tocratic somewhere  in  its  atnios- 
phere.  Perhaps  because  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  used  to  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  knows  how  to  walk  down 
the  Mai!  without  pointing  or  open- 
ing its  mouth. 

Ay,  but  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
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rado!  They  are  a  delight  And  it 
is  at  the  Springs  you  get  the  full  ef- 
fect of  them.  At  Denver  they  are 
distant.  Can  I  describe  to  you  the 
never-tiring  beauty  of  the  rhythmic 
Cheyenne  (Indian  for  'buffalo') 
range  as  it  purples  under  the  fading 
sky  or  stands  clean  cut  and  assert- 
ive in  the  glow  of  the  fairest,  sweet- 
est early  morning  that  the  earth 
could  know  ?  One  can  look  at  it 
and  dream  long  dreams. 

But  I  cannot  wax  enthusiastic 
over  its  peak  of  peaks.  Whatever 
on  the  globe  Pike  wanted  to  scale 
it  for  when  it  must  have  been  plain- 
ly heavily  shrouded  by  winter 
mists  and  the  lei^sser  view  points 
more  to  his  use,  I  cannot  see.  Cap- 
tain Zebu  Ion  P,  may  rest  peaceably 
on  his  post  cards  without  any  dis- 
turbance  from  me.  I  turn  with  re- 
lief to  my  Cosmo  j^o  lit  ail  and  Paul 
Jones.  'Owever,  I  may  be  hourly 
^howin'  my  hignorance.  Pike's 
Peak  is  the  one  extortionate  thing 
of  the  region.  The  wonderful  cog 
road  is  wonderful,  but  it  jolts  you 
to  a  jelly.  The  altitude  makes  even 
a  strong  man  feel  as  if  he  were  on 
the  "'cheapest  kind  of  a  cheap  jag" 
(so  one-  expressed  it).  And  four 
times  out  of  ^ve  the  clouds  are  so 
thick  that  you  get  no  view  what- 
ever. My  head  was  whirling  like  a 
merry-go-round.  If  being  in  the 
clouds  made  you  feel  like  this,  1 
was  glad  that  I  wasn*t  a  poetl 
Poor  things!  After  all,  they  must 
suffer  a  good  deal  nK>re  than  the 
reading  public.  But,  oh,  to  see  the 
*' Magnificent  view*'  they  talkcfl 
about  [  Vain  hope.  The  top  of 
the  peak  is  one  big  mass  of  rock 
broken  into  bits  by  the  frost.  The 
frost,  I  think,  was  left  by  tourists 
who  paid  five  dollars  each  for  be- 
ing jerked  into  an  angelic  vapor 
that  shut  out  the  ungodly  world 
completely,  but  failed  to  produce 
that  heavenly  feeling.    Then  there 


is  a  lunch  counter  where  you  pay 
fifty  cents  to  have  the  bill  of  fare 
mentioned,  other  things  proportion- 
ate. '"Pike's  Peak  or  bust"  should 
be  changed  to  "Tike's  Peak,  and 
come  back  busted/* 

The  Cripple  Creek  trip  is  well 
worth  taking.  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  the  drives.  We  think  we 
had  the  cheapest  trips  with  the 
nicest  driver  going.  Half  way  be- 
tween Colorado  Springs  and  Mani- 
tou  is  Rarr's  carriage  station.  You 
reach  it  for  a  five  cent  fare.  There 
is  an  opposition  stand  on  the  other 
side,  so  be  sure  to  get  the  right  one. 
Mr.  Barr's  was  the  first  Garden  of 
the  Gods  station.  He  began  with 
one  team  which  he  drove  himself. 
Now  he  has  a  plentitude  of  fine 
teams  and  excellent  drivers,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  dear,  wiOing,  pa- 
thetic little  burros.  Hack  drivers 
do  take  advantage  of  tourists  in 
spite  of  the  fixed  rates.  This  Mr. 
Barr  never  does.  He  has  worked 
hard  to  become  a  fixture  and  he 
wishes  to  keep  his  business  straight 
and  right.  And  just  as  we  went 
regularly  to  Barr*s,  we  called  regu- 
larly for  Mr.  Taylor  to  drive  us. 
For  I  am  quite  sure  that  these  two 
men  made  our  drives  so  much  more 
interesting  than  any  one  else  would 
have  done.  And  because  this  letter 
is  a  kind  of  little  guide  book,  in  this 
part,  at  least,  I  want  to  help  you  a 
little  in  choosing  drives.  First  take 
the  Garden  of  the  Gods  trip  (fifty 
cents),  adding  Glen  Eyrie  (twenty- 
five  cents  more)  the  home  of  Gen- 
eral Palmer,  who  has  built  the  fine 
drives  besides  doing  many  more 
things  for  the  public  good. 

The  Garden  of  the  Gods  was  so 
called  because  the  Indians  used  to 
worship  there.  Don*t  expect  great 
towers  of  shining  white  alabaster. 
The  finest  formations  are  of  red 
sandstone.  It  is  a  bit  disappointing 
to  some.     But  the  Garden  of  the 
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Gods  is  a  beautiful  inspiring  &igiit. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  more 
exquisite  than  the  coloring  lent  by 
those  great  red  spires  blended  witli 
the  changing  sky  and  the  strange, 
alluring  greens  in  the  open  places. 
You  might  choose  a  nioonhght  visit 
here.  The  moon  is  a  glorious  lady 
in  Colorado, 

Then  take  the  High  Drive 
{$1.25),  the  most  e n j oy abl e  six 
liour  trip  you  ever  had.  Blessings 
upon  General  Palmer  for  making 
the  mountains  easy  of  access.  And 
praises  to  the     Lord    for  creating 


high.  Fifty  cents  would  be  ample. 
But  the  drive  tlirough  the  canyon  i» 
remarkably  cheap.  One  bit  of  what 
you  will  see  the  picture  (frontis- 
piece) shows  so  much  better  than 
words.  It  is  a  glory  for  a  life  time 
to  shut  one  8  eyes  and  see  it  come 
again. 

And  ever  comes  the  thought  what 
Utah  will  be  some  day  when  sonic 
broadminded  man  of  means  shall 
do  for  us  what  Palmer  and  Stralton 
have  done  for  Colorado  Springs. 
There  are  no  mountains  that  sur- 
pass   ours.     We    shall    know  that 
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Ruch  a  beautifu!  world.  And  now 
you  have  had  a  wide  view  of  sur- 
rounding country*  if  a  third  trip  is 
possible,  take  a  journey  to  White 
(or  Williams)  canyon.  This  is  the 
Temple  Drive  iji.oo).  At  the 
end,  if  you  haven't  seen  large  caves 
you  will  probably  like  to  enter  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds.  The  chambers 
are  roomy  and  one  ceiling  of  flow- 
ering alabaster  is  very  pretty.  The 
price    of   admission  ($1.00)  is  too 


when  they  are  commonly  accessible, 
speed  the  day!  There  is  no  range 
like  the  Wasatch  range*  There  is 
no  sun  like  the  sun  that  sinks  so 
radiantly  happy  into  the  glowing 
bosom  of  our  breathless  sea  whose 
islands  are  as  other  people*s  moun- 
tains. Changing  climate  and  the 
air  of  habitation  shall  make  our 
dreariness  mossy  and  tender- 
leafed.  Every  summer  the  colum- 
bine whitens  a  larger  patch  of  hill- 
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side  hollow  and  the  golden-rod  is 
golder  still.  And  over  to  the  east 
those  savage  mountains  are  making 
for  themselves  young  coverings  of 
pine  (like  early  goatskins)  to  soften 
their  mighty  nakedness.  O  thou 
dear  mountains  that  lift  thy  fear- 


less heads  far  into  the  blue  that 
veileth  His  Infinitude,  may  my  foot 
never  long  for  thee  in  vain,  nor 
mine  eye  lessen  thy  grandeur,  nor 
my  soul  lose  thy  freedom,  nor  the 
eye  of  my  spirit  thy  truth ! 

Dorothy. 


A  BOY  WHOSE  NAME  WAS  DAN. 

Susa  A.  Talmage. 


The  boy  was  born  some  time  in 
September — the  eleventh  or  the 
twelfth  I  think  it  was.  He  was  in 
good  time  christened  Daniel 
Wright,  and  his  surname  was  Os- 
good. The  "Daniel"  was  for  his 
father,  and  his  grandfather,  and  his 
great,  great,  great  grandfathers  for 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  times  back ; 
Wright  was  his  mother^s  family 
name.  During  his  babyhood  he  was 
"Dannie,"  or  sometimes  the  more 
dignified  "Little  Daniel"  but  from 
the  day  he  first  entered  school  he 
was  known  at  home  and  elsewhere 
as  simply  "Dan." 

He  was  a  queer  little  chap  from 
the  very  beginning  of  him.  No 
other  baby  in  either  family  which 
had  left  a  record  of  its  doings  and 
accomplishments  could  hope  to 
compete  with  this  latest  prodigy. 
He  walked  a  full  month  before  or- 
dinary babies  are  expected  to  take 
their  first  tottering  steps  alone  and 
one  day  when  he  was  just  ten  and 
one-half  months  old  he  surprised 
and  enraptured  his  parents  by  put- 
ting up  his  dainty  lips  into  a  pucker 
and  saying  as  his  father  entered  the 
room,  "Papa  Dan." 

His  hair  was  very  curly  and  very, 
very  black.  All  the  Osgoods  who 
had  borne  the  name  of  Daniel  for 
years  back  had  hair  which  was  also 


very  curly  and  very,  very  black. 
His  eyes  were  gray  with  not  a  trace 
of  blue  in  them.  This  bit  of  hi» 
personal  make-up  was  his  mother's 
gift  to  him,  and  somehow  along 
with  their  rare  coloring  she  had 
managed  to  give  him  the  changing 
expressions  and  the  quick  glint  of 
mirth  which  her  own  possessed. 

He  was  slender  and  rather  frail 
in  build.  This  characteristic  he  in- 
herited from  no  one  knows  where, 
for  all  the  Osgoods  and  Wrights 
were  strong  and  sturdy  with  much 
warm  bounding  life. 

The  day  of  his  entrance  into 
school  marked  an  epoch  in  the  boy's 
life ;  it  was  in  September  and  withal 
his  birthday.  It  was  the  day  upon 
which  he  left  oflF  his  linen  Buster 
Brown  suits  and  donned  real  trou- 
sers. The  new  suit,  trousers,  coat, 
tie,  and  waist  was  found  in  his 
chair  at  the  breakfast  table  that 
morning;  it  took  him  just  three  and 
one-half  minutes  from  the  time  he 
entered  the  room  to  kick  the  baggy 
Busters  into  a  corner  and  stand  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  added  dignity  of  his 
six  years. 

He  went  to  school  at  nine  o'clock. 
At  ten  thirty  he  was  at  home  se- 
renely sitting  upon  the  front  porch 
and  dangling  his  legs  to  the  tune  of 
"Cling!  Clang!  Goes  the  Black- 
smith's Hammer,"  which  he  was 
singing     to     himself     with     orig- 
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inal  variations.  Upon  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  presence  there  he 
raised  his  beautiful  eyes  to  his 
mother's  face  and  answered,  "Don't 
like  school ;  that  woman  there  never 
said  a  word  about  my  trousers/* 

It  was  only  after  much  coaxing 
and  the  space  of  many  days  that  he 
returned  to  school  at  all ;  then  upon 
his  entrance  into  the  pretty  room 
the  teacher  met  him  at  the  door  and 
gave  his  mother  a  seat,  and  in  the 
sweetest  of  voices  said,  "What  a 
perfectly  lovely  pair  of  trousers 
Dan  has  on;  I  am  sure  we  shall  be 
good  friends  for  I  just  love  boys 
who  wear  dark  blue  trousers  and 
white  waists." 

That  settled  it.  From  that  hour 
he  was  dear  Miss  Macy's  friend  and 
champion  until  his  mother  declared 
she  was  sometimes  made  jealous. 

To  add  to  the  joys  of  his  new  life 
he  was  given  a  brand  new  primer 
with  a  spray  of  golden-rod  across 
the  cover.  His  seat  was  the  crown- 
ing glory,  however,  for  it  was  at 
the  same  table  and  indeed  right  be- 
side the  loveliest  little  girl !  During 
the  first  day  that  he  sat  there  he  was 
a  bit  shy.  She  looked  so  much  like 
the  great  wax  dolls  in  the  windows 
down  town  that  he  was  afraid  to 
touch  her  for  fear  she  would  break. 
But  how  he  watched  her!  her  hair 
was  yellow  and  all  in  curls  that 
reached  to  her  waist ;  her  eyes  were 
as  blue  as  the  sash  which  she  wore 
upon  her  white  dress. 

They  did  not  speak  all  that  morn- 
ing, but  at  the  noon  time  he  found 
her  in  the  entrance  way  with  her 
finger  in  her  mouth  waiting  for 
him,  and  when  he  approached  she 
sidled  up  and  put  up  her  lips  to  be 
kissed.  That  settled  another  thing 
for  the  boy  for  that  night  he  told 
Mama  all  about  it  and  added  by 
way  of  explanation,  "I  love  her 
Mama,  I  wish  she  lived  with  us." 
The  boy  had  no  sister. 


Her  name  was  Bernice,  but  he 
promptly  shortened  it  to  "Necie."^ 
With  the  aid  of  his  new  friends  that 
school  year  was  made  one  long 
wonder-time  to  him.  By  Christmas 
he  was  able  to  write  a  greeting  to 
his  father  and  sign  it  in  his  own 
hand,  "Your  loving  son,  Dan." 

During  the  April  time  a  sad 
thing  happened.  Dan  came  home 
from  school  one  day  with  a  bright 
red  spot  on  each  cheek;  he  could 
eat  no  dinner  though  he  tried  to 
to  please  Mama.  The  doctor  came 
and  looked  at  his  tongue,  then  he 
shook  his  head  and  Mama,  who 
was  watching,  turned  very  white. 
Then  Father  carried  him  oflF  to  bed 
and  after  that  he  forgot  everything 
for  a  long,  long  time.  Mama  told 
him  afterwards  that  he  had  been 
very  ill  and  had  kept  calling  for 
"Necie"  and  "dear  Miss  Macy." 
His  teacher  had  been  there  by  his 
bedside  so  much  that  she  was  al- 
most made  ill  herself  but  he  did 
not  know  her. 

But  there  was  somthing  else 
which  Mama  never  told  him,  and 
this  was  what  it  was.  When  he 
called  so  earnestly  for  his  teacher 
and  his  mother  bent  over  him,  her 
whole  heart  breaking  for  fear  she 
should  lose  her  little  son,  he  used  to 
put  his  hot  hands  so  tenderly  on  her 
face  and  call  her  "dear  Miss  Macy," 
again  and  again.  He  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  his  mother  so  that 
gradually  there  came  to  be  a  queer 
hurt  in  his  mother's  heart.  She  did 
not  want  any  other  woman,  no  mat- 
ter who  she  was,  to  shut  her  so 
much  out  of  the  life  of  her  boy,  so 
one  day  when  the  two  watchers 
were  by  the  bedside,  each  holding 
a  hot  little  hand,  something  in  the 
mother's  face  or  actions  must  have 
betrayed  her  for  the  teacher  looked 
up  and  gave  a  little  cry.  It  was  just 
as  if  some  one  had  struck  her,  for 
she  seemed  to  understand  that  look 
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to  mean  as  plainly  as  words,  "You  I   do  not  know   what   was  said 

have  taken  so  much  of  my  little  son  nor  what  that  little  mother  did,  but 

from  me  and  he  is  all  I  have."  that  night  when   Dan  opened   his 

The  little  teacher  laid  the  hand  eyes  with  all  the  cruel  fever  light 

which   she   held  very   tenderly   on  gone  from  them  for  the  first  time 

the  coverlid  and  going  around  be-  for  so  long,  he  found  them  both, 

hind   Mama  she  just  brushed  her  his  mother  and  his  teacher,  sitting 

hair  with  her  lips  and  said  in  a  ^^^^^  ^^^gj^^  ^^^  ^ed  and  in  his  first 


halting  sentence   he  coupled   their 


choky  voice, 

"But  I  have  not  even  one;  not 
even  one  little  sick  boy  to  cry  over,*'      "^"^^s, 

and  then  before   Mama  could  an-         "Why,     Mama    and    dear    Miss 
swer  one  word  she  had  passed  out      Macy!" 
of  the  room  and  was  on  her  way 
home.  {To  be  continued.) 


AUTUMN  GLORY. 

Bob  Ellerbeck. 

Through  the  late  fall's  cloudy  has,e, 
On  the  mountain-tops  ablaze, 

Autumn  leaves  of  flaunting  reds 
Signal  zvith  their  flaming  heads; 

In  their  last  resplendence  all — 
Fairest  just  before  they  fall. 

Age  brings  naught  but  beauty  there, 
Time  but  makes  them  all  more  fair; 

Soft  the  leaves  when  Boreas  blozvs 
Fall  as  petals  of  a  rose, 

And  in  beauty  still  they  rest, 
Lying  on  the  kind  earth's  breast. 

Death  zve  mortals  may  not  meet 
In  a  zvay  that's  half  so  sweet. 

IPou/d  thai  we  might  leave  this  world 
IPt'lh  our  flag  of  strength  unfurled - 

With  our  badge  of  beauty  high, 
As  the  leaves  of  Autumn  die! 


REMARKABLE    PARALLELS. 

Osborne  Widtsoe,  Latter-day  Saints'  University. 

IX.     POINTING    OUT   A    SUCCESSOR. 


At  one  time,  the  ancient  people 
of  God  refused  longer  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  civil  order  which  He 
had  established  for  them.  They 
were  tired  of  the  rule  of  the  judges, 
and  clamored  for  a  king,  that  they 
might  be  ruled  as  were  the  nations 
round  about  them.  Accordingly, 
one  Saul,  a  mighty  m^n  of  valor, 
was  chosen  by  the  prophets  to  rule 
over  Israel. 

But  honored  men  do  not  always 
fulfil  all  the  hopes  of  the  parties 
that  elevate  them.  Often,  indeed, 
these  men  become  a  disappointment. 
After  many  years  of  strife  and  war, 
Saul  began  to  experience  internal 
troubles  with  his  party.  He  was 
not  in  unison,  and  the  clanging  dis- 
cord of  his  trouble  weighed  heavily 
upon  his  heart.  Besides,  because 
of  the  harassing  border  warfare  of 
the  Philistines  he  was  constantly 
irritated  and  vexed,  until  at  last  a 
deep  melancholy  settled  upon  him. 
"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  had  depart- 
ed from  Saul,''  says  the  sacred  his- 
torian, *'and  an  evil  spirit  from  the 
Lord  troubled  him." 

At  this  time  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse,  the  Bethlehemite,  was  called 
to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit.  Al- 
ready, David  was  famed  as  a  harp- 
ist, as  "a  mighty  valiant  man,"  as 
"a  man  of  war  and  prudent  in 
speech,"  and  as  a  man  of  "a  come- 
ly person."  Moreover  the  people 
declared,  *The  Lord  is  with  him." 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  this  highly 
favored  Judean  harpist  was  greatly 
loved  of  Saul,  and  was  able  to  dis- 
pel the  dark  moods  of  the  king. 
However,  David  was  not  always 


so  well  and  favorably  know^n.  The 
youngest  of  eight  .sons,  he  had  gen- 
erally to  remain  at  home  while  his 
older  brothers  carried  forward  the 
honor  of  their  house.  David  tend- 
ed his  father's  flocks;  and  on  the 
rolling  hills  and  mountain-sides  of 
Judea,  he  learned  to  know  his  God, 
and  to  praise  Him  in  exalted  song 
and  soul-inspiring  music.  One  day 
Samuel,  the  great  prophet  of  Israel, 
was  told  to  anoint  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jesse  successor  to  Saul,  who  had 
displeased  the  Lord.  At  Bethle- 
hem, Samuel  caused  Jesse  to  bring 
his  sons  before  him.  First  Eliab 
came,  and  Samuel,  said,  **Surely, 
the  Lord's  anointed  is  before  me.'* 
But  the  Lord  answered,  *T  have  re- 
jected him."  Then  came  Abinadab, 
but  Samuel  said,  ''Neither  hath  the 
Lord  chosen  this."  Then  Shammah 
passed  by;  and  again  Samuel  said, 
"Neither  hath  the  Lord  chosen 
this."  Thus  did  seven  sons  of  Jesse 
pass  before  the  searching  eye  of  the 
prophet — and  they  were  all  reject- 
ed. 

Then  said  Samuel,  "Are  here  all 
thy  cTiildren?"  and  Jesse  answered, 
"There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest, 
and,  behold,  he  keepeth  the  sheep." 
But  though  he  was  the  youngest  of 
so  many  brave  and  stalwart  sons, 
and  was  honored  with  no  more  ex- 
alted duty  than  that  of  keeping  the 
sheep,  yet  was  David  sent  for.  As 
he  passed  before  the  prophet,  ruddy 
and  beautiful  of  countenance,  the 
Lord  said,  "Arise,  anoint  him ;  for 
this  is  he."  Then  Samuel  anointed 
David  to  be  king  over  Israel,  "and 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "came  mightily  upon 
David  from  that  day  forward." 
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Yet,  it  could  not  but  seem  at  first 
that  Samuel  was  mistaken.  David 
was  only  a  shenherd  lad,  he  had  not 
been  trained  at  court  or  at  war,  nor 
had  he  the  giant  stature  of  the  first 
king,  Saul.  Moreover,  Saul  had 
sons  to  succeed  him.  So  far  as  hu- 
man wisdom  could  foresee,  Jona- 
than would  be  the  second  king  of 
Israel.  However,  David  had  the 
Lord  with  him.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  he  attained  the  popular- 
ity which  brought  him  to  the  court 
as  harpist  to  the  afflicted  king.  At 
court  he  had  ample  opportunities 
to  show  his  powers.  He  entered 
with  zest  into  the  wars  with  the 
Philistines,  and  returned  covered 
with  glory.  He  became  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Israelitish  forces,  the 
feared  foeman  of  the  enemy,  the 
idol  of  the  people.  His  warlike  re- 
nown rivaled  that  of  the  king. 
When  the  armies  returned  from 
battle,  the  women  of  Israel  met 
them,  singing: 

"Saul  has  slain  his  thousands, 
And  David  hia  ten  thousands.'* 
Then  was    Saul  very     angry,  for 
the  saying  displeased  him ;  and  from 
that  day  forward,  Saul  looked  upon 
David  with  a  jealous  eye. 

If  it  had  before  seemed  incredi- 
ble that  David  should  ever  become 
king  of  Israel,  it  seemed  still  more 
so  now.  It  is  true  that  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Michal,  he  became  sec- 
ond only  to  Jonathan.  But  Saul's 
hatred  of  the  popular  Judean  grew 
daily  in  intensity;  the  trials  of  the 
favorite  and  the  obstacles  in  his 
path,  multiplied  in  number.  One 
day,  the  maddened  king  threw  a 
spear  at  David  as  he  was  playing 
the  harp.  David  fled  from  court, 
and  then  began  his  life  as  an  out- 
law. It  seemed  more  impossible 
than  ever  that  he  should  rule  Israel. 
However,  Saul  himself  was  not 
very  generally  loved  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel.     When  David  fled 


to  the  hills  and  gathered  about  hin> 
his  kinsmen,  he  found  that  there 
were  many  discontents  eager  to- 
follow  his  leadership.  He  was  soon 
the  captain,  therefore,  of  a  large 
heterogeneous  band.  With  this 
following,  he  attacked  and  over- 
came the  border  ruffians  and  free- 
booters, who  molested  his  people,, 
and  in  wily  way,  made  friends  with 
the  elders  of  Judea.  Meanwhile, 
Saul  pursued  the  outlaw  from  place 
to  place,  and  made  it  seem  still 
more  impossible  that  he  should  ever 
wear  the  sovereign's  crown. 

Nevertheless,    the    day  of    fulfil^ 
ment  came.     David  had  acquired  a 
large  following,  and  extensive  pos- 
sessions.    The  dangers  that  beset 
him  on  Hebrew  soil  were  thereby 
increased.    Consequently  he  had  al- 
lied himself  with  the  Philistines  and 
had  settled  in  the  Philistine  town  of 
Ziklag.       The    Philistines,    mean- 
while,  thought  this  an  opportune 
time  to  declare  war  against  Israel. 
The  dreaded  Judean  champion  was 
their    friend.       Saul   alone   would 
most  probably  be  unable  to  with- 
stand their  fierce  attack.     T^e  ar- 
mies met  on  Mount  Gilboa.    Bitter 
was  the  fight  of  that  gloomy  day; 
terrible  the  despair  of-the  king,  who- 
made  battle  with  the  fateful  mes- 
sage of  the  Endor  witch  ringing  in 
his  ears.     That  day  Jonathan  was 
slain,  and  Abinadab  and  Malchis- 
hau,  all  sons  of  Saul.    The  splen- 
did Hebrew  army  was  routed  be- 
fore   the     idol-worshipers     of   the 
southwestern    coast.      And    in    the 
end  Saul,  in  utter  despair,  took  his 
sword  and  fell  upon  it.     "So  Saul 
died,  and  his  three  sons,  and   his 
armor-bearer,  and  all  his  men,  that 
same  day  together." 

David  was  now  again  a  free  and 
unmolested  man.  Immediately  on 
the  death  of  Saul,  the  outlaw  cap- 
tain was  crowned  king  at  Hebron. 
There  he  reigned  for  seven  years,.. 
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then  he  was  declared  king  over  all 
Israel.  For  forty  years,  he  lived  a 
fulfilment  of  the  inspired  selection 
of  the  prophet  Samuel. 


2. 


On  the  fourteenth  day  of  April, 
1832,  was  baptized  into  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
one  of  the  greatest  leaders  and  or- 
ganizers known  in  the  history  of 
modern  America.  The  great  man 
was  a  humble  carpenter  and  glazier, 
the  ninth  child  in  a  poor  family  of 
five  sons  and  six  daughters.  He 
had  received  only  a  little  common 
school  education ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  had  begun  business  for 
himself.  Certainly,  from  such  a 
beginning,  one  could  not  have  pre- 
dicted a  brilliant  future.  Never- 
theless, the  germ  of  greatness  was 
in  the  man;  and  after  the  Lord's 
own  appointed  time  of  preparation, 
Brigham  Young  stood  forth  a 
mighty  statesman  and  prophet  in 
the  midst  of  a  driven  people. 

It  was  the  fall  of  the  year  of  his 
baptism.  Mormonism  had  taken  a 
firm  hold  of  the  mind  of  Brigham 
Young;  it  gave  him  neither  peace 
by  day  nor  rest  at  night.  To  him  it 
was  the  whole  gospel  of  Christ  or 
nothing  at  all,  and  he  longed  to 
meet  the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith — 
to  receive  a  sure  and  abiding  testi- 
mony that  the  young  Green  Moun- 
tain boy  was  indeed  a  prophet  of 
God.  So  Brigham  Young,  with  his 
brother  Joseph  and  Elder  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  journeyed  to  Kirtland. 
The  prophet  was  felling  trees  in  the 
forest ;  but  even  as  a  humble  wood- 
chopper,  he  w^as  revealed  to,  Brig- 
ham Young  as  a  man  of  God.  That 
evening  Brigham  Young  was  asked 
to  pray.  The  spirit  rested  upon 
him  in  power  and  he  spoke  in 
tongues.  Immediately,  the  prophet 
Joseph,  received  the  interpretation. 


He  declared  it  to  be  the  language 
spoken  by  Adam  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.  Then,  after  Brigham  Young 
had  left  the  room,  Joseph  said, 
"The  time  will  come  when  brother 
Brigham  will  preside  over  this 
church.*' 

Now,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  was  the  first  meeting  of  the 
prophet  with  Brigham  Young,  also, 
that  Brigham  Young  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Church  for  less  than 
six  months.  Moreover,  Brigham 
Young  was  at  the  time  a  common 
laborer,  and  an  unlettered  man. 
There  were  already  in  the  Church 
many  men — such  as  Oliver  Cow- 
dcry  and  Sidney  Rigdon — who 
were  much  better  educated  than 
Brigham  Young.  From  a  human 
point  of  view,  they  were  by  far 
more  likely  candidates  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Church  than  he. 
It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  Joseph  Smith  should  dare 
to  make  such  a  prediction  at  his 
first  meeting  with  the  carpenter. 
And  if  Joseph  Smith  were  an  im- 
postor we  shall  certainly  expect  to 
see  the  prediction  fall  unfulfilled. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prediction 
is  fulfilled  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
Joseph  Smith  must  have  been  cer- 
tainly a  prophet  of  God. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Brigham 
Young  is  worthy  of  close  and  rev- 
erent study.  That  very  fact,  how- 
ever, precludes  the  necessity  of  any 
detailed  account  here  of  this  event- 
ful story.  We  shall  select  only  a 
few  points  of  interest  in  our  pres- 
ent study.  In  the  fall  of  1833,  the 
Saints  were  expelled,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, from  Jackson  •  county, 
Missouri.  When  the  news  of  this 
expulsion  reached  Kirtland,  volun- 
teers were  called  to  "redeem"  Zion; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1834,  the 
march  of  Zion's  Camp  towards  Mis- 
souri began.  Brigham  Young  was 
a  member  of  Zion's  Camp.    He  was 
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a  captain  of  ten;  and  with  his 
steady  good  nature  and  strong 
faith,  he  often  cheered  his  associ- 
ates in  that  toilsome  journey.  The 
camp  failed  in  its  ostensible  pur- 
pose, but  succeeded  in  testing  the 
mettle  of  its  men.  Brigham  Young 
was  apparently,  however,  no  near- 
er the  front  than  two  years  before. 
The  next  year  Joseph  Smith  was 
inspired  to  choose  twelve  apostles. 
Accordingly,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  1835,  the  surviving 
members  of  Zion's  Camp  were 
called  together,  and  from  their 
number  twelve  men  were  chosen 
by  the  three  witnesses  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  The  order  of  the  new 
apostles,  as  they  were  called,  was  as 
follows : 

1.  Lyman  E.  Johnson. 

2.  Brigham  Young. 

3.  Heber  C.  Kimball. 

4.  Orson  Hyde. 

5.  David  W.  Patten. 

6.  Luke  S.  Johnson. 

7.  Wm.  E  McLellin. 

8.  John  F.  Boynton. 

9.  Orson  Pratt. 

ID.  William  Smith. 

11.  Thomas  B.  Marsh. 

12.  Parley  P.  Pratt. 

Now,  indeed,  Brigham  Young 
was  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Church,  and  very  near  the  head, 
too.  There  was,  however,  no  indi- 
cation even  now  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed Joseph  Smith.  The  Church 
had  never  faced  the  problem  of  se- 
lecting a  successor,  so  that  the  fact 
of  Brigham's  being  the  second 
chosen,  most  probably  had  no  sig- 
nificance to  the  saints  of  that  day. 
Moreover,  Brigham  Young  did  not 
long  remain  the  second  in  order  in 
the  quorum.  At  a  grand  council 
held  May  second,  1835,  the  newly 
chosen  apostles  were  arranged  ac- 
cording to  seniority.  Brigham 
Young  then -became  third  member, 
as  follows : 


1.  Thomas  B.  Marsh. 

2.  David  W.  Patten. 

3.  Brigham  Young. 

4.  Heber  C.  Kimball. 

5.  Orson  Hyde. 

6.  William  E.  McLellin. 

7.  Parley  P.  Pratt. 
8«  Luke  S.  Johnson. 
9;  Willikm  Srtiith. 

10.  Orson  Pratt. 

11.  John  F.  Boynton. 

12.  Lyman  E.  Johnson. 

These  men  formed  together,  of 
course,  a  presiding  quorum,  second 
only  to  the  first  presidency.  Still, 
Brigham  Young  was  not  yet  really 
presiding  over  the  Church. 

For  several  years,  Brigham 
Young  was  conspicuous  mainly  in 
the  mission-field.  When  he  did 
return  to  the  body  of  the  Church 
and  become  prominent  there,  it  was 
in  such  a  way  that  his  prospects  for 
the  presidency  were  indubitably 
clouded.  For,  in  the  year  1837, 
there  was  a  financial  panic  in  the 
Church.  Several  of  the  twelve 
apostles  became  bitter  toward  the 
prophet,  and  sought  his  overthrow. 
Brieham  Young,  however,  was  his 
true  and  steadfast  friend.  He  de- 
clared firmly  and  fearlessly  in  the 
face  of  his  enemies  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  prophet  of  God.  Of 
course,  such  action  turned  the  tide 
of  menace  and  accusation  against 
himself.  Indeed,  so  bitter  did  the 
hatred  of  Brigham  Young  become, 
that  he  was  forced  to  flee  from 
Kirtland  to  escape  mob  violence. 

It  was  in  midwinter  of  1837  that 
Elder  Young  fled  from  Ohio,  and 
in  March,  1838,  he  reached  the  city 
of  the  saints,  at  Far  West,  Mis- 
souri. However,  1838  was  an 
eventful  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  cruel  exterminating 
order  of  Governor  Bogg^  was  is- 
sued that  year.  The  mob  militia 
of  Missouri  literally  drove  the  Mor- 
mons out    of    their  state.     Joseph 
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Smith  and  many  friends  were  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
and  imprisoned;  and  the  saints 
were  left  to  fend  for  themselves. 
At  this  critical  period,  the  magnifi- 
cent leadership  of  Brigham  Young 
was  made  evident.  He  planned  the 
removal  of  the  saints  from  Mis- 
souri, and  labored  diligently  in  car- 
rying out  those  plans.  He  showed 
liimself  a  superb  organizer,  a  nat- 
ural pioneer.  With  President  Kim- 
ball, he  formed  a  covenant  that  he 
would  not  cease  his  strenuous  ef- 
forts till  every  member  of  the 
Church  should  be  safely  removed 
irom  Missouri  and  established  in  a 
more  hospitable  place;  and  most 
faithfully  did  he  fulfil  that  cove- 
nant. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  become  the 
second  member  of  the  quorum  of 
twelve  apostles  through  the  martyr- 
dom of  David  W.  Patten,  October 
25,  1838.  And  on  March  17,  1839, 
he  became  virtually  the  head  of  the 
quorum  through  the  excommuni- 
■cation  of  Thomas  B.  Marsh.  Ver- 
ily, the  Lord  was  slowly  leading 
His  servant  to  the  front. 

Brigham  Young  was  not  yet, 
however,  president  of  the  quorum 
of  apostles.  That  honof  did  not 
<:ome  to  him  until  January  19,  1841. 
On  that  date,  the  prophet  Joseph, 
received  a  revelation  in  which  the 
Lord  said,  "I  give  unto  you  my  ser- 
vant Brigham  Young  to  be  a  Pres- 
ident over  the  twelve  traveling 
council,  which  twelve  hold  the  keys 
to  open  up  .the  authority  of  my 
kingdom  upon  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  and  after  that  to  send  my 
word  to  every  creature."  Now, 
without  doubt,  was  Joseph's  proph- 
ecy in  part  fulfilled ;  for  was  not 
Brigham  Young  in  his  position  of 
president  of  its  second  greatest 
quorum  virtually  a  president  over 
the  Church? 

But  the  prophecy  was  not  yet  ac- 


complished in  full.  There  remained 
yet  to  be  enacted  some  important 
scenes  in  Church  history,  before 
Brigham  Young  could  lay  claim  to 
the  mantle  of  the  Prophet  Joseph. 
Meanwhile,  President  Young  was 
the  prophet's  most  trustworthy 
counselor  in  the  trying  days  of  the 
Nauvoo  persecution.  President 
Young  had  spent  much  time 
in  missionary  labor.  Now, 
however,  he  was  commanded 
of  the  Lord  to  remain  at 
home,  to  look  after  his  own  family, 
and  to  help  in  the  government  of 
the  Church.  Thus  it  happened  that 
he  became  one  of  the  most  active 
builders  of  Nauvoo,  the  City 
Beautiful,  that  he  sat  in  its  city 
council,  and  that  he  became  one  of 
the  chief  solicitors  of  means  to 
beautify  the  new  home  of  the 
Saints.  Twice  he  went  on  brief 
missions  to  the  East  to  secure  nec- 
essarv  funds.  The  second  mission 
carried  him  beyond  the  fateful  27th. 
of  June,  1844.  When  he  hastened 
back  to  stricken  Nauvoo,  it  was  to 
take  part  in  the  sad  funeral  services 
of  the  murdered  prophet  and  the 
patriarch  of  the  Church. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  Joseph 
and  Hyrum,  considerable  confusion 
reigned  for  some  time  in  the  minds 
of  the  bereaved  saints.  There  were 
in  the  Church  many  ambitious  men. 
These  came  forward  immediately, 
and  laid  claim  to  the  right  to  lead 
the  Church.  Sidney  Rigdon,  par- 
ticularly, also  William  Smith,  Wil- 
liam Marks,  and  others  held  tliat 
the  keys  of  presidency  were  with 
them.  And  the  question  that  natu- 
rally perplexed  the  people  was, 
''Who  does  hold  the  keys?" 

On  August  eighth,  there  was 
held  a  public  meeting  to  decide  the 
mooted  question.  Sidney  Rigdon 
appeared  before  the  people  and 
aired  his  claims  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.    He  was  followed  by  Brigham 
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Young.  The  president  of  the 
Twelve  was  now  in  liis  forty- fourth 
year,  strong  of  mind  and  of  body, 
and  conspicuous  for  his  vigorous 
manhood.  He  had  shown  himself 
firm  and  steadfast  in  faith,  able  in 
organization  and  government. 
Moreover  he  under stfjod  the  gos- 
pel.  When  the  news  of  the  assas- 
sination reached  him,  he  was  with 
Orson  Pratt  in  New  Hampshire. 
And  **the  first  thing  I  thought  of,** 
says  President  Young,  "was  wheth- 
er Joseph  had  taken  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  with  him  from  the  earth. 
Brother  Orson  Pratt  sat  on  my  left, 
we  were  both  leaning  back  in  our 
chairs.  Bringing  my  hand  down 
on  my  knee,  I  said,  *The  keys  of 
the  Kingdom  are  right  here  with 
the  Church.'  " 

When,  therefore,  Sidney  Rigdon 
had  closed  hts  cold  and  uninspiring 
harangue,  the  people  turned  in- 
stinctively to  Brigham  Young. 
**Hi8  voice,  appearance,  and  the 
w*isdoni  and  clearness  with  which 
he  pointed  out  the  order  of  the 
Priesthood/'  says  the  best  of  the 
few  historians  who  have  touched 
the  life  of  Brigham  Young,  "all  in- 
dicated the  man  whom  God  had  se- 
lected to  guide  His  Israel,  Rigdon 
was  repudiated,  and  tlie  congrega- 
tion said  one  to  another,  'The  spirit 
of  Joseph  rests  upon  Brigham/  " 

Thus  was  Brigham  Young,  as 
president  of  the  Twelve,  accepted 
as  the  acting  head  of  the  Clnirch, 
During  the  long,  perilous  days  that 
followed*  he  directed  with  a  strong 
and  confident  hand  the  danger- 
strewn  way*  Trusting  with  child- 
like faith  in  the  God  who  ha«  never 
yet  for?!^ken  His  people,  ikigham 
Young  led  them  across  the  wild  and 
desert  plains  to  the  peaceful  dreani- 
home  of  the  prophet  Joseph,  There 
President  Young,  with  almost  in- 
comparable  skill  and  wisdom,  or- 
ganized a  great  American  common- 


wealth, and  unfurled  the  American 
standard.  And  on  December  5, 
1847,  the  great  statesman,  and  pio- 
neer, and  prophet*  was  unanimous- 
ly sustained  by  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tieSf  as  president  of  the  Church, 
an  action  which  was  heartily  rati- 
fied bv  the  saints  in  a  conference 
held  October  8,  1848. 

Thus  was  that  early,  momentous 
prediction  of  Joseph  Smith  literally 
fulfilled ;  and  thus  did  God,  in  a 
perilous  time,  point  out  the  Church 
that  received  His  divine  approval. 

For  comparison,  we  recall  now, 
that,  when  the  reign  of  Saul  was 
near  a  close,  the  prophet  Samuel 
was  sent  to  anoint  a  successor  to 
the  king.  Samuel  was  inspired  to 
overlook  the  great  and  stalwart  sons 
of  Jesse,  and  to  ask  for  the  humble 
shepherd  lad*  David.  Him  the 
prophet  anointed,  and  declared  to 
be  the  Lord*s  own  appointed  king 
of  Israel  Long  years  passed  by  in 
strife  and  jealousy  and  hate.  But 
at  last  the  time  of  the  Lord  was 
come.  Saul  and  his  sons  were  slain, 
David  was  elected  and  declared 
king.  And  Samuel,  who  long  had 
stood  as  a  prophet  of  God  was  once 
more  vindicated  in  that  position. 

So,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
prophet  Joseph  met  a  humble  car- 
penter and  glazier.  The  spirit 
of  the  stranger  impressed  the 
prophet,  and  he  declared  that  this 
carpenter  should  one  day  preside 
over  I  lie  Church  of  Christ.  The 
days  and  the  years  passed  by  until 
they  numbered  many.  The  lives 
nf  both  the  prophet  and  his  friend 
were  full  of  trial  and  danger.  But 
through  steadfastness  in  trial  and 
perfect  faiih  the  carpenter  rose  to 
i  e  an  Apostle  of  Christ,  and  then 
President  of  the  quorum  of  Twelve. 
Wlien  the  prophet  was  slain,  and 
the  aspiring  ones  in  Israel  clamored 
for  the  leadership  of  the  peoplci 
Brigham     Young's    spirit    caught 
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and  held  the  people.  His  mastery 
and  organizing  power  brought  or- 
der out  of  confusion.  His  indom- 
itable will  overcame  the  desert,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  inland 
empire.  And  at  last,  after  many 
years  of  faithful  toil,  he  was 
crowned  Wrth  thfe  fulfilment  of  the 
prophet's  prediction:  he  was  made 
the  president  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
Now,  to  return  to  the  prophets. 
Samuel  is  accented  by  the  whole  be- 
lieving world  as  a  true  prophet  of 
God.  His  wonderful  inspiration 
in  the  selection  of  David,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  that   inspiration,   are 


believed  to  be  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  his  divine  authority.  But 
was  not  Joseph  Smith's  prophecy 
just  as  daring?  Did  it  not  require 
just  as  much  divine  inspiration? 
And  was  it  not  as  literally  fulfilled  ? 
Who.  then,  will  dare  to  say  that 
Joseph  Smith  was  not  so  truly  a 
prophet  of  God  as  was  Samuel  of 
old? 
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AN    INCIDENT- 

Minnie  Moore  Brown, 


The  fun,  provoked  by  Nell's 
nonsense,  had  reached  its  height. 
Her  bright  spirits  were  undimmed, 
but  her  unfailing  tact  prompted 
her  to  subside,  when  the  hostess 
suggested  music,  and  the  guests 
seated  themselves  in  the  front  par- 
lor where  the  piano  stood. 

Nearly  all  the  young  people 
present  were  close  friends,  some  of 
them  having  been  neighbors  since 
childhood.  However,  a  few  of 
them,  among  whom  was  Nell,  were 
comparative  strangers.  She  was 
away  from  home,  and  though  no 
one  suspected  it,  was  often  home- 
sick.    In  truth,  her  high  spirits  to- 


night were  partly  due  to  the  desire 
to  forget  an  undefined  aching  in 
her  lieart.  Instead  of  listening  to 
the  songs,  she  began  to  whisper 
with  her  neighbor,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  both  were  again  laughing* 
Then  one  of  the  girls  struck  the 
opening  bars  of  the  "Mocking 
Bird."  Next  instant  Nell  had 
reached  the  player's  side,  and  lift- 
ed her  hands  from  the  keys.  She 
turned  •  to  the  wondering  faces 
about  her,  and  with  trembling 
lips  and  tear-filled  eyes,  she  said,. 
"My  mother  played  that  when  I 
was  a  little  girl  at  home.'' 


From  Aufii  Rutk, 


( 


AND  HER  SISTERS, 

"It  was  very  sweet  oi  you,  Ruth- 
ie,  just  like  your  own  good  heart; 
Mary  is  quite  determined  when  she 
thinks  she  is  right,  but  she  is  a  good 
sister  nevertheless  and  it  was  the 
proper  thing  to  let  her  have  her 
own  way ;  she  is  much  older  than 
you/' 

"But,  Auntie,  Mary  always  has 
her  own  way,  and  soipetimes  I 
don*t  like  it  a  little  bit  Even  mama 
gives  in  to  her,  but  she  doesn't  give 
in  to  me,— thank  goodness  she  has 
a  beau  now  and  maybe  will  be  mar- 
ried!   I  hope  so  anyway." 

'^Your  work  will  increase  very 
materially  when  she  is,  little  girL 
Mary  is  a  very  great  help  to  mama 
and  is  old  enough  to  have  experi- 
ence and  good  judgment  in  many 
things.  Your  mama  sometimes 
yields  to  her,  but  not  when  she  is  in 
the  wrong.  Ritthie.  Most  people 
like  their  own  way,  and  if  you  will 
think  a  moment,  I  am  sure  you  will 
recall  that  your  younger  sister, 
Ruby,  often  yields  to  you.  Why, 
only  yesterday  she  wanted  to  wash 
the  dishes.  But,  because  she  is  not 
quite  old  enough  to  clean  the  sauce* 
pans  and  finieh  up  nicely  you 
wouldn^t  permit  it 


*'Now  that  was  the  proper  thing 

from  your  point  of  view,  but  Ruby 
can't  see  it  that  way.  She  wipe* 
the  dishes  so  often  that  she  wants 
a  change.  Why  not  please  her?  It 
would  not  hurt  you." 

**Wetl,  she  putters  and  putters. 
And  I  want  to  get  through  some- 
time. It  is  bad  enough  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  dishes,  and  I  think 
that  I  might  have  my  own  way 
about  it," 

'*Yes,  I  know.  Ruby  is  slower 
than  you.  But  you  could  wash  the 
kettles  or  do  something  so  that  she 
might  get  a  little  start.  You  scald 
them  anyway,  so  it  would  make 
very  little  difference  to  you  or  the 
dishes;  and  you  and  Ruby  would 
both  be  happier  for  the  change," 

"Auntie,  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  been  washing  dishes,  and  try- 
ing to  please  cliiidren  and  taking 
care  of  crying  babies  al!  my  life. 
Of  course  babies  are  nice  things  to 
have  around  when  you  want  them, 
if  you  could  only  shut  them  up  in 
a  room  or  send  them  to  bed  when 
you  don*t.  Fancy  tnt-ing  to  practice 
your  music  lesson  with  two  or  three 
little  children  hammering  on  the 
door,  telling  you  to  hurry  up»  they 
want  to  be  taken  to  grandma's  or 
they  want   a    piece    of   bread  and 
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'lasses/  or  dolly's  hair  has  come  off 
and  won't  you  put  it  on?  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things. 
Mary  and  Jane  have  outgrown 
dish-washing,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
when  I  outgrow  it  too." 

"Girlie,  the  day  will  come,  just  as 
it  did  to  the  older  girls,  when  you 
will  have  more  important  work  to 
do  and  Ruby  will  have  to  do  the 
dishes  and  take  care  of  the  babies 
maybe.  Have  you  ever  thought 
what  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be 
to  have  to  care  for  a  baby  that 
couldn't  cry?  Poor  little  thing!  I 
fear  it  would  be  sorely  neglected 
(it  could  not  make  known  its  wants 
nor  even  tell  if  it  were  hurt).  You 
seem  to  forget  that  Mary  or  Jane 
had  to  do  for  you  when  you  were 
small,  just  what  you  are  doing  for 
the  little  ones  now.  And  I  notice 
that  if  Ruby  makes  a  mistake  or 
does  not  happen  to  do  things  just 
the  way  you  want  her  to,  she  hears 
about  it  just  as  if  you  did  not  have 
to  learn. 

"Poor  Mary  knows  all  about  prac- 
ticing under  difficulties.  I  have 
seen  her  try  to  play  with  you  on  her 
lap  while  you  would  thump  the  keys 
with  your  chubby  fingers,  raise 
your  voice  to  a  wonderful  pitch  in 
a  vain  endeavor  to  sing.  O!  if  I 
should  tell  you  of  all  your  little 
capers  you  would  be  surprised  at 
the  revelation.  I  have  actually  seen 
you  pull  the  table  cloth,  and  take 
off  the  knives  and  forks  as  fast  as 
Mary  put  them  on,  and  worse  than 
that,  even  pick  the  cake  if  you 
thought  mama  or  the  girls  were  not 
watching.  So,  girlie,  you  must 
have  patience  with  Ruby  and  Pearl ; 
their  turn  will  come  soon  enough 
for  all  concerned.  You  know, 
young  as  they  are,  they  have  their 
little  afflictions;  they  can't  under- 
stand why  mama  should  do  so  many 
things  for  you  that  she  does  not  do 
for  them,  or  why  they  are  not  in- 


vited out  to  parties  as  often  as  you 
are,  or  the  reason  they  are  sent  to 
bed  early  in  the  evening,  while  you 
may  stay  up  until  mama  and  papa 
go  to  bed." 

"Well,  it  is  perfectly  right  for 
mama  to  do  more  for  me,  they  are 
only  little  bits  of  children." 

"Yes,  but  they  cannot  yet  draw 
the  line  of  distinction.  And  after 
all,  Ruthie,  we  are  all  children,  the 
only  difference  is  that  some  are  old- 
er and  larger  than  others;  you 
know  there  will  always  be  many 
things  none  of  us  understand. 

"But,  Ruthie,  those  little  children 
just  love  you.  If  you  havfe  been 
away  only  a  few  hours  how  their 
eyes  dance  as  they  run  to  greet 
you!  And  the  very  fact  that  they 
ask  you  to  do  things  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  they  know  you  love  them, 
in  spite  of  your  little  complaints." 

"Certainly,  I  love  them.  Auntie. 
But  you  were  not  raised  with  a  lot 
of  sisters  and  I  don't  think  that 
you  know  quite  what  it  means.  Just 
imagine  having  five  sisters  to  please 
— some  young  and  some  old; 
some  large  and  some  small;  some 
having  beaus,  and  refusing  to  let 
you  sit  in  the  parlor,  and  some  little 
ones  who  want  to  go  with  you  every 
time  you  stir ;  to  say  nothing  of  rib- 
bons, beads  and  trinkets  which  the 
little  ones  and  sometimes  the  larger 
one,  are  bothering  you  to  death  to 
wear.  I  shouldn't  mind  lending 
them  so  much,  but  if  I  happen  to 
wear  anything  of  Jane's  without 
saying  'p-l-e-a-s-e  may  I  have  it?' 
it's  all  wrong;  and  Mary  is  so  neat 
that  if  I  so  much  as  put  my  finger 
on  anything  that  belongs  to  her  she 
finds  it  out.  O !  I  tell  you,  troubles 
are  not  all  confined  to  aunties  and 
mamas." 

"I  think  I  understand,  Ruthie. 
But  don't  you  know,  that  it  isn't 
right  to  take  your  sister's  belong- 
ings without  asking  ?    And  it  is  true  * 


''ruthie:' 
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that  r  had  only  one  sister — your 
mama— to  g^row  up  with  me.  But, 
I  did  have  two  beautiful  sisters  go 
and  leave  me,  girlie.  One  was  only 


in    my    arms    forever   if  the  griin 
angel  would  have  let  her  stay, 

**Thc  other  one  was  larg-e  enough 
to  like  pretty  things  and  would  of- 


ten want  to  dress  up  in  her  big  sis- 
ter*s  gowns,  ribbon  and  laccs,  I 
didn't  always  like  it,  but,  usually  I 
let  her  have  her  way.  And  some- 
times I  would  assist  her  and  ar- 
range her  hair  on  the  top  of  her 
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head  as  if  she  were  a  young  lady. 

"One  day,  when  we  were  May- 
walking,  and  the  wild  flowers  were 
blooming  all  over  the  foothills,  I 
made  garlands  and  twined  them 
around  her  head,  her  neck  and 
waist — just  covered  her  with  flow- 
ers! She  did  look  so  pretty  and 
happy;  I  can  see  her  now,  looking 
into  my  eyes  as  she  threw  her  arms 
about  me,  saying,  'Ruthie,  you  are 
just  the  best  est  sister  on  earth. 
She  never  saw  the  wild  flowers 
bloom  again,  but,  Ruthie,  I  thought 
that  I  could  willingly  have  given  all 
that  I  hoped  to  possess,  to  aerain 
share  my  room,  my  ribbons  and  all 
my  joys  with  her." 

"Auntie,  I  am  so  sorry  that  I 
spoke  the  w?^'  I  did.  Forgive  me, 
won't  you?  I  had  forgotten  about 
my  two  little  aunties." 

"Yes,  Ruthie,  you  are  a  dear 
good  sister  and  God  has  been  kind 
to  vou  in  giving  you  such  lovely 
comoanions.    One  cannot  have  too 


many  sisters.  Of  course,  where 
there  is  a  large  family,  each  one 
should  learn  to  yield  sometimes. 
Generally  there  are  a  diversity  of 
dispositions,  but  that  is  the  beautv 
of  family  life.  The  home  is  the 
nursery  of  the  world*  and  it  is  there 
that  we  should  learn  to  bear,  and 
forbear,  and  strive  to  overcome  our 
evil  tendencies;  we  all  have  some, 
Ruthie,  but  we  very  often  forget 
our  own  while  lookinp"  for  them  in 
those  about  us. 

"But,there,  I  don't  want  to  preach 
to  you.  All  sisters  have  their  little 
vexations;  but  what  a  lovely  place 
home  would  be  if  we  all  kept  ac- 
count of  the  pleasant  happenings, 
instead  of  the  annoyances. 

"Be  good  to  your  sisters,  Ruthie, 
dear.  The  love  of  a  sister  is  more 
precious  than  fine  gold,  and  like 
the  fragrance  of  a  beautiful  rose, 
the  memory  of  it  will  linger  long 
after  the  petals  have  fallen  asleep." 
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"I  don't  think  it  was  actuated  by 
real  dishonesty  Abner — just  jeal- 
ousy. I  guess  he's  been  getting  the 
cruel  stepmother  idea  into  his  head 
— and  he  can't  stand  the  idea  of 
your  doing  anything  for  me  or 
Myrie.  The  birthday  locket  was 
the  last  straw." 

"There's  no  two  names  for  thiev- 
ing;" answered  Abner  Gray.  "If 
he  took  the  locket,  there's  bad  blood 
in  him,  and  I'll  see  it's  drained  out 
to  the  last  drop,  if  it  takes  a  prison 
sweatbox  to  do  it." 

"Oh,  Abner !"  his  wife's  tone  was 
thoroughly  frightened.  "I  never 
dreamed  you'd  take  it  like  this,  or 
rd  never  mentioned  I  had  a  sus- 
picion." 


"Dave's  the  last  being  on  earth 
I'd  have  dreamed  of  as  capable  of 
it,"  said  Abner,  "and  I  never  knew 
him  to  tell  a  lie;  but  if  Myrie  left 
the  locket  where  she  said  she  did — 
and  you  heard  Dave  up  stairs  there 
before  he  left,  I  don't  see  that 
there's  anywhere  else  to  place  the 
guilt." 

"I  saw  the  locket  on  Myrie's 
chain  myself  that  night  at  supper," 
said  Agnes,  "and  Myrie  said  when 
she  went  to  bed  she  laid  it  on  the 
bureau  with  her  bangle-bracelet." 

"Where  was  she  after  supper?" 

"She  was  down  to  the  meadow- 
pond,  skating;  but  to  make  sure 
she  hadn't  lost  it  there,  I  went  my- 
self the  next  morning  and  searched 
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the  ice  and  the  path  to  the  pond 
twice  over:  Fd  have  thought  it  had 
slipped  off  her  neck  into  the  snow 
— if  it  hadn't  been  for  Dave  com- 
ing back  from  the  city  next  day 
with  the  locket  for  Jessie/' 

"What  story  did  he  tell  to  ac- 
count for  it?" 

*'Said  he  met  with  a  jewelry 
agent  between  here  and  the  city  and 
the  man  showed  him  his  samples. 
Among  them  was  the  locket — ex- 
actly like  Myrie's,  and  knowing 
how  much  Jessie  liked  Myrie's,  he 
bought  it  for  her  with  the  money 
yon  gave  him  for  a  trunk.*' 

'^A  nice,  probable  story/' 
groaned  Abner.  "What  has  Jessie 
done  about  it?"  he  demanded. 

"  Hid  it  away,  and  refuses  to  give 
it  up.  Says  she  knows  Dave  tells 
the  truth  and  she  won't  go  back  on 
him.  You  know  Abner,  there's  a 
heap  of  character  in  Jessie  for  a 
girl  of  her  years/' 

Abner  s  stern  lips  softened  into  a 
half  smile.  Jessie  and  Dave  had 
been  "sweethearts**  all  through 
\  their  childhood.  Babies  together, 
and  the  two  mothers  bosom  chums, 
there  had  existed  a  wonderful  tie 
between  the  two  children  which  had 
been  the  amusement  and  delight  of 
the  parents. 

After  the:  death  of  Dave*s  young 
mother,  the  tie  had  deepened,  for  it 
was  the  Aspers  who  took  the  little 
boy  into  their  home,  while  Abner 
was  abroad,  trying  to  drown  his 
grief,  and  since,  it  had  seemed  to 
gjow  stronger  with  each  year, 

Abner  could  not  help  a  thrill  of 
pride  in  Jessie  for  her  loyalty,  even 
though  his  own  heart  was  sore  with 
doubt.  His  lips  quivered  as  he 
thought  of  the  trust  he  had  felt  in 
his  toy's  character — trust  impelled 
by  a  something  in  the  blue  ^yts  that 
were  his  dead  mother  s^as  well  as 
other  things  that  stood  for  symbols 
of    worth.     It    was    all   over  now 


though — Abner  groaned  at  thought 
of  the  absolute  hopelessness  of  the 
affair. 

Agnes'  expression  of  anxiety 
deepened.  She  had  been  quick  to 
notice  small  faults  in  the  lad— per- 
haps this  had  helped  to  irritate  him 
into  the  more  serious  act.  She  re- 
gretted now  that  she  had  spoken  of 
the  locket  to  Abner— he  took  things 
so  seriously.  That  deep  note  m  his 
nature  was  something  her  own 
could  not  fathom.  Annoyances  to 
her  were  as  quick  to  come  and  go 
as  bubbles;  and  while  her  mind 
with  the  quick  suspicion  that  sprang 
from  her  own  unconscious  fear  of 
partialty  between  the  two  children 
—(unrelated  by  blood  ties) — had 
fastened  upon  Dave  as  the  culprit, 
she  had  not  dreamed  of  the  serious 
effect  of  her  accusation. 

She  went  to  Abner  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  bowed  head  and  spoke 
pleadingly — a  touch  and  tone  hard 
to  resist 

'*I  want  you  to  promise  not  to 
take  harsh  measures  with  htm,  Ab- 
ner/' she  said,  **He*s  only  twelve, 
and  at  that  age  a  boy  can't  sense 
things  like  us.  We  can  shame  him, 
the  three  of  us,  so  he  won't  want  to 
do  anything  like  it  again — and  I 
want  you  to  promise  to  let  it  go  at 
that.  Its  jealousy,  that's  all ;  its 
made  him  afraid  Myrie  would  take 
his  place ;  and  if  you  can  make  him 
conquer  that,  there  won't  be  any 
more  trouble/' 

*'If  yon  forgive  him,  I  suppose  I 
must,  Aggie/'  Abner  answered 
fondly,  '*but  one  thing  I  shall  stand 
for — is  that  he  must  give  back  the 
locket  to  Myrie.  If  he  don*t  do  that 
he  will  have  to  leave  the  house,  I 
shan't  foster  a  thief  in  my  bosom — 
nor  have  you  and  Myrie  subjected 
to  his  jealous  tantmms.  It's  time 
he  realised  you've  both  got  as  much 
right  here  as  him/' 

Abner  took  his  hat  and  went  back 
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to  the  grocery;  and  ten  minutes 
after  he  went  from  sight  a  boy  crept 
round  the  house  and  went  out  of  the 
gate,  stopping  only  to  drop  some- 
thing into  the  old  fashioned  paper- 
box  nailed  to  the  post. 

Once  outside  he  sped  with  fleet 
steps — casting  backward  longing, 
homesick  eyes  at  the  house. 

On  to  the  edge  of  the  village  out 
to  the  long  line  of  frozen  road  lead- 
ing up  over  the  hill  he  went,  and 
at  its  top  paused,  a  very  meagre 
gray  speck  for  a  moment — and  dis- 
appeared. 

The  night  shadows  were  falling 
when  Abner  came  home.  At  the 
gate  he  put  his  hand  into  the  box — 
and  a  letter  fell  from  the  folds  of 
the  newspaper  he  took  out.  A 
glance  revealed  the  identity  of  the 
writer,  and  Abner  sat  down  on  the 
porch  steps  and  read  it  with  pale 
lips. 

''Father: 

"I  heard  what  you  and  Aunt 
Agnes  said  today — I  was  in  the 
kitchen  and  you  both  spoke  so  loud 
I  couldn't  help  it.  I  am  sorry  you 
think  I  am  a  thief.  It  didn't  seem 
so  bad  for  Aunt  Agnes  and  Myrie, 
for  someway  I  seem  not  to  be  able 
to  do  anything  right  for  them.  But 
I  didn't  take  the  locket,  and  I 
couldn't  stand  it  to  have  you  tell 
me  to  go,  so  I  am  going  by  myself. 
I  guess  it  would  be  too  hard  to  stay 
anyway  for  Myrie  has  told  about 
everybody  I  stole  her  locket — so  I 
guess  the  whole  place  will  know. 

"I'm  sorry  Aunt  Agnes  thinks 
I'm  jealous — I  only  felt  bad  be- 
cause she  didn't  seem  to  like  me 
around.  Maybe  when  I  aint  there 
to  bother  her  she  will  like  me  more. 
I  hope  they  will  find  the  locket. 
"Good  bye, 

Dave. 

"P.  S.— I  never  took  it." 


A  sky  of  indigo  tinted  with 
sparkling  points  that  seemed  to 
strike  scintillant  flashes  from  the 
crisp  night  air  hung  over  Croyden. 

But  star  nor  moonlight  could 
meet  the  challenge  of  those  num- 
berless yellow  lights  shining  from 
cottage  and  mansion  throughout 
the  town — where  huge  pumpkin 
heads  set  in  the  windows  with  lurid 
eyes  and  smile  ogled  and  gibed  at 
the  far  radiance  dimmed  by  their 
coarser  and  nearer  glow.  In  Croy- 
den Hallowe'en  was  a  gala  occasion 
— and  young  and  old  flung  care 
aside  and  made  carnival  of  the  eve. 

At  Abner  Gray's,  porch  and  roof 
as  well  as  windows  flaunted  the 
great  yellow  lanterns — flashing  a 
welcome  to  the  guests  bidden  to 
participate  in  the  myriad  games  and 
mysteries  planned  for  the  night. 

Many  changes  had  taken  place 
with  Abner  in  the  seven  years  since 
he  had  read  his  son's  letter  on  the 
front  stoop.  In  place  of  the  cottage 
stood  the  large  two  story  house 
built  with  the  sale  money  from  the 
meadow  lot  a  year  ago;  and  in  it 
other  evidences  of  the  prosperity 
which  had  come  to  his  later  years. 

Abner  walked  through  the  rooms 
filled  with  fantastic  emblems  of  the 
day,  and  smiled  at  thought  of  the 
pleasure  in  store  for  the  yoimg  peo- 
ple who  would  soon  crowd  them. 
It  would  be  a  happy  birthday  cele- 
bration for  little  Myrie.  Little! 
That  robust,  rosy-cheeked  youn^* 
woman  of  twenty — pledged  already 
to  the  stalwart  son  of  his  neighbor 
— with  the  home  cottaee  already 
building. 

If  only  the  time  had  not  so  many 
memories.  Seven  years  ago  this 
day  he  had  given  Myrie  the  locket 
that  had  brouo^ht  disgrace  to  his 
son.  Spite  of  his  unalterable  belief 
in  his  guilt  Abner  had  never  ceased 
to  hunger  for  his  son's  presence. 
Not  once  had  he  heard  from  him  in 
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the    seven     years;    who  could  tell 
what  life  he  had  led. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  kept  him  at 
home  and  trained  him  with  forgive- 
ness and  love,  all  might  have  been 
well  The  harsh  words  Dave  had 
overheard,  might  they  not  have 
spurred  him  into  even  darker  paths  ? 

Well,  it  was  no  use  going  over 
the  thing  again.  It  was  hopeless, 
and  he  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

All  that  he  could  do  now,  was  to 
make  Myrie  s  life  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible. She  was  their  one  child — and 
he  must  try  to  make  her  seem  as 
dear  as  that  other  who  was  born 
of  his  blood. 

He  smiled  at  thought  of  the  sur* 
prise  he  had  planned  for  her  as  a 
part  of  the  night  s  festivities.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  check  placed  in 
the  cellar  of  the  little  cottage 
whither  she  and  Ned  were  to  be  in- 
nocently guided  by  the  windings  of 
the  '*niaze*'  prepared  secretly  by  his 
own  hand* 

Ned  Hudson's  father  had  given 
them  the  lot—and  now  the  check  he 
himself  had  placed  for  their  Hal- 
lowe'en surprise  would  pay  for  the 
house.  It  would  be  a  birthday  gift 
and  Hallowe'en  surprise  in  one. 

But  he  must  see  now  if  those  lan- 
tern ft  on  the  front  porch  lighted  the 
long  path  sufficiently. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway  peering 
out,  with  hand  raised  to  shade  his 
eyes— and  a  figure  standing  near 
the  gate  started  hastily  away,  and 
passed  into  the  shadow.  Some 
paeser-by  doubtless,  Abner  thought, 
attracted  by  the  flaming  lanterns. 

In  a  moment,  the  door  closed 
upon  him,  and  the  figure  went  on 
into  the  night. 

•    *    * 

Jessie  Asper  drew  her  white 
draoeries  about  her  and  stepped  out 
on  the  porch,  Tt  was  something 
novel  this  going  without  an  escort — 
but  since  Jim  Wilks  had  chosen 
to  sulk  at  those  parting  words  of 


hers  on  Sunday  ni^ht  it  was  just 
as  well  that  the  affair  should  go  no 
further.  She  couid  give  him  no 
honest  encouragement  with  that 
memory  of  Dave  Gray  in  her  heart. 
The  tie  that  had  been  so  long  ce- 
mented in  childhood  davs  was  still 
strong  with  her,  however,  it  might 
be  with  him.  If  onh'  Dave  would 
write!  Something  seemed  to  teil 
her  he  still  cherished  her  memory 
as  she  his^ — but  she  could  under- 
stand how  many  things  would  keep 
him  silent  How  could  he  guess 
that  the  child  sweetheart  had  been 
true  to  the  childhood  pledge  and  the 
faith  that  had  kept  her  loyal  to  him 
through  all  ?  There  under  her  waist 
hung  the  locket  he  had  given  her — 
and  there  it  should  stay  while  a 
thread  of  hope  remained  for  his  re- 
turn. With  the  resolution  of  her 
strong  little  character  she  had  re- 
fused to  give  it  up  even  at  the  urg- 
ent request  of  her  loved  ones — feel- 
ing that  to  yield  the  keepsake  would 
be  a  tacit  admission  of  her  faith  in 
Dave*s  guilt.  Through  all  the  years 
it  had  hung  on  a  slender  chain 
round  her  neck,  a  silent  pledge  of 
her  trust  in  Dave's  innocence. 

Her  stand  had  made  no  di  fference 
with  Myrie.  They  had  still  been 
friends  through  all;  and  as  for  Mn 
Gray— she  could  always  see  dim- 
ness shadow  the  eyes  that  looked  at 
her— and  feel  something  of  his  true 
feeling  in  the  pressure  of  his  hand 
when  they  met — though  his  lips 
framed  no  words. 

It  would  be  a  trial  tonight 
tliough,,  going  to  the  house,  for 
that  fatal  Hallowe'en  of  long  ago 
had  been  marked  by  festivities  like 
these — a  festival  of  childish  games 
for  My  He's  birthday.  To  stay  away 
though  would  perhaps  open  up  all 
wounds,  now  partially  healed  over, 
and  she  was  going — ^though  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

The  house  was  just  a  block  away 
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and  she  had  no  fear — for  many 
would  be  going  to  the  party  in  dis- 
guise as  she  was.  She  reached  the 
^te  and  stopped.  From  the  shadow 
of  the  poplars  a  stalwart  figure  ad- 
vanced to  her  very  side  and  took 
her  hands,  folded  tight  over  the 
white  draperies.  "Jessie — you 
know  me — don't  you?  I  am  Dave. 
I  saw  you  in  the  light  as  you 
opened  the  door,  and  I  couldn't  go 
away  without  speaking  to  you — 
whatever  you  may  think  of  me. 
You  see  Jessie — I've  thought  of 
you  always  as  my  little  sweetheart 
— and  I  couldn't  go  on  any  longer 
without  seeing  you.  If  you  tell  me 
to  go,  I  shall  do  your  bidding,  but 
oh,  Jessie,  if  you  will  let  me  stay, 
though  I  may  never  prove  my  in- 
nocence, I  promise  you  to  live  down 
that  suspicion.  I've  got  a  good 
name  back  there  where  Fve  been 
Jiving,  and  that  ought  to  count." 

"O,  Dave!"  Two  arms  went 
round  his  neck  smothering  him  in 
the  folds  of  white  sheet,  and  a  pil- 
low-slip hood  hid  the  token  by 
^which  their  new  pledge  was  sealed. 

Discarding  the  disguise,  Jessie 
look  his  arm  and  together  they 
strolled  in  the  shadow  toward 
Dave's  old  home,  pausing  before 
the  little  cottage  at  the  further  cor- 
ner of  the  oldtime  meadow  lot. 

Dave  stared  at  it  rather  dazedly. 
"It's  all  strange  to  me,"  he  said. 
''I  thought  the  meadow-pond  lay 
here." 

"It  was  drained  long  ago  and  has 
made  a  fine  cellar  for  Myrie's 
home."  And  then  came  the  story 
of  Myrie's  near  marriage — while 
Dave's  eyes  darkened  with  mem- 
ories too  sad  to  utter  of  the  little 
girl,  whose  sisterly  affection  he  had 
yearned  to  win — and  who  had 
grown  to  womanhood,  carrying 
only  bitter  memories  in  her  heart 
for  him. 

They  talked  long;  while  Abner's 


house  thronged  with  guests — ^re- 
sounded with  the  quips  and  laughter 
of  the  merry  makers. 

Abner  had  planned  that  Myrie 
and  her  lover  should  be  the  first 
called  to  explore  the  mysteries  of 
the  "maze;"  and  while  the  others 
went  through  the  various  rites  pro- 
vided in  different  rooms — the 
couple  called  by  numbers  hand  in 
hand,  and  pledged  to  silence  to  in- 
sure their  ignorance  of  identity — 
took  up  the  "lines  of  fate,"  and 
started  on  their  weird  pilgrimage. 

Through  the  rear  door,  past  the 
orchard,  over  the  low  pole  fence 
separating  the  "sold  land"  and  into 
the  meadow  they  went — the  cord 
leading  them  straight  to  the  little 
half  finished  house  near  the  further 
end. 

In  single  file  and  silence  the  un- 
witting pair  walked  on,  their  path 
guided  by  the  cord  down  the  base- 
ment stairs  into  the  unfinished  cel- 
lar. There  a  row  of  grinning  yel- 
low lanterns  lit  the  place  almost 
into  brightness ;  and  with  eyes  shin- 
ing through  the  white  masks  like 
stars,  the  unconscious  lovers  fol- 
lowed the  twine  to  a  far  comer, 
where  lay  a  tin  box,  its  closed  lid 
tempting  them  with  its  mysteries. 

A  moment  more  and  it  was  in 
their  hands;  and  Myrie  sensing  all 
at  the  first  glance — flung  off  her 
mask  and  in  another  moment  was 
in  Ned's  arms. 

"We  must  put  the  box  back  for 
those  who  come  after  us,"  said  My- 
rie after  the  first  joy.  "I  guess 
father  intended  it  as  a  joke  for  all 
but  us." 

She  stooped  to  replace  the  box 
and  started  back  with  a  piercing 
scream. 

In  a  moment  Ned  was  at  her  side 
gazing  in  the  direction  of  her 
startled  glance.  Something  flashed 
from  the  corner  like  a  star,  and  Ned 
hastily  snatched   it   from  the  damp 
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earth.  It  was  a  locket  set  round 
with  pearls,  and  with  a  diamond  in 
the  center,  still  scintillent  in  spite  of 
the  smear  of  earth  stain  on  its  sur- 
face. 

"Another  gift?"  asked  Ned,  look- 
ing wonderingly  at  Myrie's  white 
face. 

"Gift!"  she  shuddered."  Yes— a 
gift  of  years  ago — and  more  terri- 
ble to  me  now  than  a  ghoul  or 
phantom.  Oh,  Ned,  don't  you  real- 
ize— don't  you  guess?  It's  the 
locket — ^my  locket — lost  years  ago." 

"Myrie !"  Ned's  face  was  as  pale 
as  her  own.  "It  can't  be,  little  girl," 
he  said,  striving  to  dry  her  stream- 
ing eyes — "there  is  some  mistake — 
some  joke.  Perhaps  Jessie  has 
been  here — and  has  taken  this  way 
of  showing  at  last  her  faith  in 
you — " 

He  stopped  at  the  sound  of  a 
voice  close  at  hand  ringing  in  a 
glad  cry. 

"The  locket — you  have  found  it !" 

Like  a  veritable  ghost  in  the 
doorway  stood  Jessie — her  joyful 
eyes  fixed  on  the  shining  object. 

"Jessie  it  is  yours,  you — you 
placed  it  here?"  faltered  Myrie. 

"Never!  My  own  has  never  left 
me — it  is  here."  She  drew  from  her 
breast  the  locket  and  held  it  out — 
a  veritable  copy  in  likeness  of  the 
other;  and  at  its  sight  Myrie's 
heartrending  cry  rang  out  again. 

"Dave!  my  brother!  how  can  I 
ever  atone !" 

"He  is  here  to  tell  you,"  said  Jes- 
sie joyfully,  and  at  her  words  a  tall 
figure  appeared  from  the  darkness 
— ^and  in  another  instant  had 
clasped  Myrie  in  his  arms. 

"I  don't  deserve  it  Dave,"  she 
sobbed.  "I  can't  bear  your  forgive- 
ness till  I  have  earned  it  by  some 
sacrifice — great  as  your  own." 

"I  need  no  dearer  reparation  than 
to  have  you  all  know  my  inno- 
cence,** said  Dave. 


"It  shall  be  known — and  from 
the  very  housetops.  I  will  walk 
from  door  to  door  on  my  knees — if 
it  can  only  atone." 

"I  know  a  better  way  than  that," 
said  Jessie,  and  in  the  little  cellar, 
with  the  lanterns  smiling  ecstatic 
acquiescence  and  joy  upon  them 
they  made  their  plan. 

Inside  the  house  was  a  veritable 
roar  of  merriment.  Each  gruesome 
and  ingenious  device  surpassed  the 
other;  and  the  guests  passed  from 
one  to  another  in  ever  increasing 
enjoyment. 

Suddenly  a  hush  fell.  Myrie 
stood  in  the  doorway  unmasked  and 
unsheeted,  and  behind  her  came 
three  figures  wrapped  in  the  com- 
mon disguise,  but  carrying  some  in- 
fluence of  unusual  import. 

In  Myrie's  hand  was  the  check, 
and  as  the  throng  pressed  round 
her  impressed  by  her  manner  and 
her  pale  face,  she  told  of  the  way 
through  the  "maze"  and  of  the  gift 
found  in  the  cellar. 

Then,  for  a  moment  her  voice 
failed;  but  bravely,  though  with 
streaming  eyes  she  kept  on,  telling 
of  that  fateful  gift  lost  long  ago — of 
its  pathetic  history — and  on  down 
to  the  dramatic  end  in  the  little 
home  so  soon  to  be  hers. 

As  she  held  aloft  the  locket, 
dinged  with  rust  and  grime — a  cry 
broke  from  Abner  Gray's  lips,  and 
even  as  long  ago  a  strong  man 
grieved — so  fell  the  plaintive  cry 
from  his  lips. 

"David !  my  son — my  son !" 

"Father!"  one  of  the  strange, 
sheeted  figures  bounded  forward, 
casting  his  mask  and  trappings 
away  as  he  came;  and  only  an  in- 
stant's gaze  into  the  dear  face  was 
needed  for  the  stricken  man. 

"David!  My  son — can  you  for- 
give me — forgive  us  all?" 

"I  have  done  so  long  ago,  father ; 
I  realized  too  well  how  strong  that 
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chain  of  evidence  stood  against  me  sobs.     "It  all  began  with  my  own 

to  hold  wrath  for  any  one  bound  uncharity — had  I  shown  a  tithe  of 

by  its  links.     It  needed  truly  an  the  love     our    faith    commands  I 

angers  faith  and  vision  to  trust  in  should  never  have  let  the  thought 

me.''  of  criticism  and  jealousy  into  my 

His  glance  turned   involuntarily  own  heart.     It  was  that  which  es- 

to  Jessie,  whose  face  gleamed  rosy  tranged  us — and  the  fault  was  mine, 

and  shining  from  the  folds  of  her  It  is  the  little  leaks  of  selfishness 

white  hood  ^"^  criticism-  and  resentment  that 

ttry  ^  1.^1      i_  r  '.t,  ^ct  in  finally  the  great  floods.     I 

But  even  a  little    human    faith  ^avc    learned    my    lesson-and    I 

would     have    saved    us  this,"  said  thank  heaven  it  is  not  too  late."    • 
Agnes  Gray,  her  voice  coming  in  "Amen,"  said  Abner  Gray. 


GALILEE. 

Ruth  M.  Fox, 

Ho^w  often  <a}hen  my  fancy's  free 

I  hie  a<wdy  io  Galilee, 
And  on  the  shores  His  feet  did  press 

behold  the  Sun  of  righteousness* 

Sify  bosom  heaves,  my  gUd  tears  fall, 
I  touch  His  robe — the  Lord  of  all; 

My  being  thrills  Jtfith  ecstasy. 
He  calls  my  name  on  Galilee* 

Isaila*way  upon  the  tide, 

I  care  not  <where,  hofw  far,  ho7i>  <wide; 
He  sheds  His  glory  on  the  sea; 

And  thou  art  fair,  blue  Galilee' 

The  moon-beams  fade,  there  comes  a  gale. 
My  spirit  faints,  my  faith  doth  fail. 

Then  I  remember  one  asleep. 
And  plead  for  mercy  at  His  feet 

The  Jt>a*oes  toss  high,  my  frail  barge  shakes 
When,  lol  my  Lord— the  King  shakes; 

He  calms  the  VDinds  the  angry  sea. 
And  all  is  peace  on  Galilee. 

So  <when  my  heart  is  pierced  <with  *woe. 

Straightaway  to  Calvary  I  go; 
I  see  His  <wounds.  His  agony. 

And  leave  my  o*wn  near  Galdee* 
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£.  E.  Htiffaker. 


Eight  white,  crisp  envelopes 
nestled  closely  together  in  the  small 
box,  to  be  taken  up  and  delivered 
that  afternoon.  The  next  morning 
found  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Full- 
er bustling  around  as  they  had  not 
done  for  many  a  day. 

*'It  seems  you're  pretty  sure  the 
girls  are  coming,  mother/'  said  the 
old  man  as  he  rested  on  his  cane  to 
catch  a  long  breath. 

''Yes,  yes,  they'll  come^  of  course 
they'll  come,  father  Whoever 
heard  of  the  girls  disappointing  us? 
Why  every  one  of  them'd  come  if 
she  had  to  postpone  her  own  wed- 
ding/' 

"Well,  well,  Fm  glad  as  can  be 
that  they  are  coming;  and  FU  be 
just  as  glad  when  theyVe  gone  if 
Fve  got  to  bustle  around  like  this 
for  three  or  four  days/' 

Grandma  pushed  the  big  rocker  a 
little  nearer  and  Grandpa  settled  in- 
to it. 

"Pshaw,  father,  you  don't  know 
anything  about  hustling.  What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  a  wo- 
man ?" 

'*I  just  wouldn't  do  it,  that's  all/' 
sighed  Grandpa,  "I  don't  believe 
the  Lord  intended  for  anybody  to 
go  and  go  until  they  just  dropped 
down  exhausted/' 

"Well,  welU  father,  you  can't 
understand — of  course  you  can*t 
understand,  but  your  share  of  the 
work  is  about  over.  The  water  is 
hot  and  the  girls  will  soon  be  here," 

Breakfast  was  scarcely  over 
when  eight,  bright,  animated  girls 
came  with  laughter  and  merry  chat- 
tering, 

"I  knew  you'd  come,  every  one 
of  you/'  Grandma  was  saying  over 


and  over  as  she  made  them  feci  de* 
lightfully  at  home.  '*Fm  glad  you 
brought  your  scissors  and  thimbles 
—all  but  Kate,  of  course.— She 
knew  she  wouldn't  need  one." 

"I  expect  you  have  some  hard 
work  selected  for  mt"  laughed 
Kate.  **Very  well,  anything  but  a 
thimble,    I  detest  sewing.'* 

*'But  you  re  an  excellent  worker/' 
laughed  Grandma,  *'So  you  may 
have  full  charge  of  the  kitchen, 
pantry  and  diningroom.  Grandpa, 
of  course  will  help  gather  the  gar- 
den stuff." 

"If  we're  a  little  slow,  they  can't 
grumble,  you  know  the  melons 
grow  down  by  the  garden/'  Invol- 
untarily "melons"  was  heard 
throughout  the  rooms. 

"Grandma!  Grandma!"  broke  in 
Susie  who  had  been  taking  a  silent 
inventory  of  the  place.  "What  can 
you  do  with  those  yards  and  yards 
and  yards  of  stuff  on  the  sitting- 
room  table?" 

"Florence  and  you,  my  dear,  will 
cut  them  out  and  the  rest  may  sew 
and  turn  all  that  material  into  some 
pretty  things  to  fit  all  the  little  ones 
in  the  neighborhood,  that  is  after 
we  are  all  through  with  them  to- 
day/' 

In  a  very  short  time  the  orchard 
was  gaily  decorated  with  pink  and 
blue  and  various  other  colors  for 
tiny  dresses  and  different  kin^"  of 
children*s  clothes.  It  was  Grand- 
ma's idea  to  shrink  them  and  dry 
them  in  the  shade  of  the  orchard 
away  from  the  gaze  of  passer»-by» 
Her  long  experience  had  taught  her 
a  valuable  lesson  in  shrinking  goods 
that  little  tots  wear,  for  how  soon 
the    bottom    hems  arc  above  th<t 
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knees,  especially  when  the  goods 
are  not  previously  treated  for 
shrinkage.  The  way  children  grow 
in  this  rapid  age  naturally  draws 
the  hem  upward  with  the  girls,  and 
the  way  the  boys  romp  naturally 
draws  the  knees  outward,  allowing 
the  hem  to  hang  suspended  below, 
showing  that  the  wearer  has  often 
been  in  a  kneeling  posture. 

By  dinner  time  every  yard  was 
rolled  snugly  in  the  basket  awaiting 
the  iron.  Grandpa  said  "one  hour 
for  dinner  and  three  for  supper" 
and  between  the  meals  every  yard 
was  folded  again  on  the  table,  the 
machines  threaded  and  put  in  order 
for  tomorrow,  and  eight  happy  girls 
sat  on  the  lawn  each  with  a  melon 
and  a  spoon. 

"Melons  are  not  hard  to  cook," 
said  Grandpa,  "and  as  Kate  has 
only  gathered  what  nature  pre- 
pared, we  will  let  her  do  the  sing- 
ing tonight." 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  the 
parlor  at  the  Fuller  home  had  been 
so  full  of  gayety.  So  when  Grand- 
ma walked  to  the  gate  with  the 
girls  it  was  to  bid  them  good  night 
and  to  tell  them  "this  was  all  to  be 
kept  a  secret." 

Three  days  more  and  attractive 
little  shirts,  aprons  and  waists,hung 
from  every  hook  and  chair,  and 
there  was  an  extra  pile  on  the  sit- 
ting-room table. 

"Indeed,  Grandma,  it  has  been 
a  great  pleasure,"  the  girls  assured 
her  as  she  thanked  them  over  and 
over  again.  "We  would  have  done  it 
for  you  any  way.  When  we  think 
of  the  naked  little  bodies  these 
clothes  are  going  to  cover,  it  re- 
minds us  that  ^without  charity  we 
are  nothing ;'  and  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  dis- 
tressed, whenever  possible." 

"Remember,"  put  in  Grandpa, 
"to  tell  who  does  this  is  to  spoil 
our  fun." 


"Fd  sew  my  mouth  up  before  I'd 
tell,"  said  Kate.  "Well,  Grandpa, 
please  plant  some  melons  next  year 
and  then  write  for  me  to  do  the 
cooking." 

When  those  girls  went  to  rest 
that  night  each  asked  a  blessing  on 
the  worthy  old  couple  who  were  al- 
ways thinking  and  acting  upon 
charitable  deeds,  helping  the  unfor- 
tunate and  dispelling  dark  clouds 
of  gloom  with  rays  of  sunshine. 
Kate  especially  prayed  long  and  fer- 
vently, with  a  firm  belief  that  her 
prayers  would  be  heard  and  an- 
swered. So  we  will  go  back  to 
Grandpa  and  Grandma. 

"That  lot  in  the  corner,"  said 
Grandpa — "with  their  strings,  low 
neck,  and  ruffled  arm  holes,  that*s 
the  kind  you  wore,  mother,  when 
you  came  to  school  that  morning  in 
that  old  log  house  out  in  the  grove, 
when  I  used  to  hurry  up  to  wash 
my  neck  and  ears  and  walk  to 
school  with  you.  Mother  never 
had  to  talk  wash  to  me  after  you 
started  to  school." 

That  night  the  loving  old  couple 
who  had  grown  dearer  and  dearer 
to  each  other  as  time  wore  on,  sat 
up  unusually  late,  writing  little 
notes,  labeling  clothes,  tying  bun- 
dles, etc. 

It  was  the  close  of  another  hot, 
close  day  and  the  last  of  August 
when  the  children  in  the  Carey 
home  had  been  tucked  into  bed,  ex- 
cept Effie  who  sat  helping  her 
mother  core  the  apples  ready  for 
drying.  "Mother,"  she  began 
again,  "please  say  you'll  take  us  to 
the  picnic,  we'll  take  some  fruit  and 
bread  and  butter ;  won't  you  go  ?" 

"I  can't  go,  dear.  I'm  so  very 
busy,  but  I'll  ask  Lizzie  Casto  to  let 
you  go  with  her.  I'll  go  right  over 
in  the  morning,  now  go  to  bed, 
dear.  It's  nine  o'clock  and  we  must 
be  up  early  tomorrow." 
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''You  never  go  to  bed  do  you, 
mama?  Td  get  awfully  tired  if  I 
sat  up  all  night." 

**Of  course,  I  always  go  to  bed, 
dear ;  what  a  question." 

"Oh,  do  you,  I  thought  you  al- 
ways sewed  at  nights  when  you 
didn't  dry  fruit.  You  re  going  to 
make  my  new  aprons  for  school 
next  week  aren't  you?  I'll  be  glad 
when  I  can  sew,  then  V\\  make  your 
aprons  and  dresses." 

**  Yes,  yes,  you'll  help  mama  when 
you  are  old  enough.  Good  night, 
dear,  don't  forget  your  prayers,'' 

The  front  gate  clicked  as  the 
clock  was  striking  ten  and  a  tired 
step  came  up  the  little  path,  "Up 
yet  Mary?*'  said  a  well  known 
voice.  **You  never  rest  until  I'm 
home,  do  you?" 

'*Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  jweetly, 
"I  wanted  to  finish  this  pan  of  ap- 
ples. I  can't  see  them  waste  for 
there  may  be  none  next  year/' 

"You  are  a  thrifty  little  wife, 
Mary.  Well,  this  finishes  thresh- 
ing this  year.  Next  week  we'll  go 
to  town  and  get  cloth  for  the  chil- 
dren's clothes.  Don't  you  think 
we*d  better  buy  them  ready-made 
clothing  this  year.  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  find  time  to  sew." 

"They  are  too  expensive,  John. 
The  taxes  are  high  this  year  and 
there's  the  doctor  bill — " 

''Yes,  I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  say,  but  when  the  little  ones  are 
grown  and  Effie  is  a  great  musician 
and  Johnnie  a  great  scholar  and 
Mamie  and  Hattie  are  teachers,  we 
will  feel  well  paid  for  all  this  work 
and  care/' 

The  last  apple  was  in  the  pan  by 
now, 

"John,  I  think  I  heard  a  step  on 
the  front  porch," 

"It  was  only  Towser/' 

"No,  I'm  sure  it  was  some  one/* 


"Well,  rU  go  and  see/' 

In  a  moment  John  catne  back. 

*' A  bundle,  by  George,  for  you, 
Mary/' 

On  top  lay  a  little  white  note  that 
ran: 

"'Dmr  Mmyi 

^please  accept  these  with  warm- 
est love  for  1  knew  you  were  busy, 
I  know  the  hard  time  you  have  had 
to  keep  up  the  payments  on  your 
little  home,  and  the  extremely  light 
crop  you  had  this  year  with  which 
to  pay  your  heavy  expenses.  I 
know  that  you  and  John  have  been 
extra  industrious  and  frugal  and 
that  you  were  forced  to  sell  your 
products  for  a  miserly  price.  I 
knew  that  your  children  would  be 
in  need  of  clothing  during  the  com- 
ing winter-  And  now  accept  these 
gifts  in  the  true  spirit  in  which  they 
are  tendered. 

"Forever  your  friend, 

*'A  Samaritan/' 

Mar>'  and  John  were  overcome 
wMth  emotions  of  gratitude  inter- 
mingled with  the  stinging  feeling 
of  reproach  at  the  thought  of  being 
objects  of  charity,  when  they  knew 
full  well  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances they  were  able  to  care 
for  themselves  and  their  kindred. 
W^ith  these  feelings  running  ram- 
pant in  their  minds  they  retired 
but  were  soon  lost  in  the  peaceful 
sleep  that  comes  to  the  participants 
of  honest  toil. 

Each  of  the  eight  girls  had  deliv- 
ered numbers  of  bundles  at  the  dif- 
ferent doorsteps  of  the  needy  that 
night.  And  many  fervent  prayers 
of  thankfulness  and  gratitude  went 
up  to  Him  who  cares  for  the  swal- 
low and  watches  over  His  children 
while  they  sleep. 


HINTS  ON  HEALTH  AND  ECONOMY   IN 
HOUSEHEEFING, 

Delia  L  Booth. 


The  Revival  of  Old  Fa»hrona, 

The  Idea  of  simplicity  Jn  bouse  work 
la  gaining  favor,  and  the  old  fashioned 
supper  at  which  all  the  dishes  are 
plated  on  the  table  together  1^  being 
revived.  What  can  be  more  sociable 
or  easier  in  way  of  entertatnmeivt.  All 
may  alt  down  together.  There  need  bj 
no  one  In  waitings  and  the  meal  may  be 
simple  or  elaborate  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  hostess.  In  this  way  all  may  show 
the  spirit  of  hospitalitv.  The  young 
people  would  enjoy  the  privilege  of  in- 
viting two  or  three  companions  to  «up* 
per  Sunday  evening.  After  supper 
mother  could  invite  the  young  people 
to  sing  some  hymns*  And  ask  one  to 
read  something  previously  selected. 
When  meeting  time  arrives  propose 
that  all  go  to  meeting  together*  What 
boy  or  girl  would  want  to  go  away 
Sunday  afternoon  with  such  social 
privtleges  at  home? 

In  many  homes  where  there  are  a 
Dumber  of  children  they  are  allowed 
to  take  turns  in  Inviting  a  guest  for 
Sunday  after  meeting,  and  this  time, 
where  some  have  to  be  at  work  or  at 
school  during  the  week,  is  talsen  for  a 
famllv  re-union.  It  is  looked  forward 
to  with  pleaaant  anticipations  during 
the  week,  and  through  the  after  lives 
of  such  families  this  custom  is  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  of 
the  family  life.  Every  thing  should  be 
prepared  as  far  as  possible  the  day  be* 
fore,  so  thai  there  will  be  no  extra 
work  though  the  meal  should  be  a  lit- 
tle e^ttra  and  served  In  a  dainty  way* 

In  many  families  where  there  are  no 
children,  or  where  they  are  mostly 
grown  and  attend  Sunday  school,  no 
breakfast  is  aer\'^d  Sunday  morning, 
Uie  principal  meal  Is  served  at  noon, 
and  you  have  no  Idea  how  much  work 
is  saved  by  omitting  the  one  meal  with 
Its  attendant  dish- washing*  Some 
people  from  preference  fast  every  Sun- 
day morning,  and  those  who  have  the 
work  to  do  prefer  to  take  extra  rest 
and  wait  an  hour  or  two  longer  to  eat. 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  fast  If  any  one 
objects;  take  a  glass  of  mlik  and  a 
cracker,  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter* 
fruit*  anything  that  does  not  take  a 
minute  to  prepare  and  leaves  few  dish- 
es to  wash. 

The  following  dishes  may  be  pre- 
pared Saturday  or  with  v^ry  little 
trouble  on  Sunday:  cold  meats  of  any 
kind,  roast  chicken*  veal  loaf;  salads  of 
various  kinds  may  be  prepared  re&dyi 
for  mixing,  (tbe  dressing  will  keep  for 
a  week  in  a  cool  place,  and  the  whipped 
cream  may  be  added  fresh  when  need- 
ed); Jelly  made  of  the  various  kinds  of 
fruit  or  fruit  Juleesi  and  gelatin  can  be 
prepared  very  easily,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore;  all  kinds  of  cakes  and  pies;   and 


nearly  every  one  has  fruit,  either  fresh 

or  canned. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Cut  a  slice  from  the  stem  end  of  me- 
dium size  smooth  tomatoes;  scoop  out 
a  spoonful  of  the  inaide  and  Oil  with 
salad  dressing  as  given  in  the  July 
Journal.  Take  a  Nasttirtlum  leaf  and 
break  oft  the  stem.  Place  the  tomato 
on  the  leaf  and  stick  tbe  stem  into  the 
tomato  like  the  handle  of  a  basket. 
Lay  two  or  three  stems  of  nasturtluiiis 
on  the  side  of  the  plate  or  push  them 
through  the  tomatoes;  they  may  be 
eaten  with  tbe  salad. 

Serving  Salads,  Eto, 

Every  house  should  have  a  bed  of 
Nasturtiums.  They  may  be  grown  un- 
der a  window  or  in  a  box  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wlndowsill.  They  make 
beautiful  table  decorations*  Flowers, 
leaves  and  stems  are  used  to  decorate 
any  kind  of  salads. 

To  arrange  a  plate  for  luncheon 
Take  slices  of  brown  and  white  bread 
and  butter,  place  together  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  alternating,  four  or 
Ave  slices  high;  trim  off  crust  and 
edges  smooth;  cut  cross- wise  one -half 
inch  thick,  so  that  the  slices  will  took 
like  a  piece  of  layer  'cake»  Place  one 
slice  on  the  plate  with  salad  served 
aa  above.  Add  a  sandwich  made  of 
crackers  and  cheese  as  given  in  June 
Journal.  Then  add  a  stuffed  egg,  made 
by  cutting  hard  tMiUed  eggs  in  halves, 
taking  out  the  yolks  and  mixing  them 
with  salad  dressing  and  refilling,  Paas 
glasses  of  lemonade  colored  with  some 
itind  of  fruit  juice  (given  in'  January 
Journal).  Pumpkin  pie  may  be  served 
for  dessert,  or  fresh  fruit, — applea, 
peaches,  pears,  grapes,  etc 

Tomato   Toast* 

Pare  tomatoes  and  slice  one- half 
inch  thick*  lay  in  a  buttered  granite 
pan,  sprinkle  wUh  salt  and  pepper, 
coyer  the  tops  with  flour  or  fine  bread 
crumbs  and  lay  a  small  piece  of  butter 
on  each  slice;  bake  In  a  hot  oven 
twenty-minutes.  Serve  on  hot  but- 
tered toast. 

Chaaae  Toatt. 

Toast  and  butter  slices  of  bread — 
dip  a  little  hot  water  with  a  spoon  over 
the  toast  to  keep  moist — grate  dry 
cheese  over  each  slice  and  set  In  the 
oven  a  few  minutes.    Serve  very  hot_ 

Egg  Toast. 

Beat  two  eggs  with  four  tablespoons 
of  milk,  dip  Into  It  slices  of  stale 
bread  one-fourth  Inch  thick  and  fry 
in  half  butter  and  half  beef  suet 
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OFFICERS'  NOTES 


Every  Slakft  President 

wlio  expects  to  be  abser)t  from  home 
far  any  length  of  time  should  write  to 
the  General  Secretary  giving  her  tem- 
porary address,  and  also  stating^  to 
whom  letters  may  be  sent  In  regard 
to  Mutual  Improvement  work  during 
her  absence* 

She  should  also  leave  instructions 
with  some  member  of  her  family  at 
home,  or  with  the  postmaster,  to  for- 
ward mail  pertaining  to  Mutual  Im* 
provement  work  to  the  counselor,  sec- 
retary or  other  officer  who  will  attend 
to  the  business. 

Where  OfficePa  Sit, 

The  question  Is  constantly  arising  as 
to  whether  Mutual  Improvement  offi- 
ce re  both  general,  stake  and  locai, 
should  go  to  the  front  upon  entering 
their  assoctatlon  meetings,  or  wait  for 
the  president  to  ask  them  forward. 

It  is  the  duty  of  leach  Mutual  Im- 
provement officer — counselor,  eecre- 
tary,  organist,  or  aid.  to  go  to  her  offi- 
cial position  on  entering  her  associa- 
tion meeting  and  not  wait  for  the  pres- 
ident to  call  her.  Presidents  should, 
by  word  or  look.  Invite  them  forward 
but  presidents  are  busy  people  and  In 
the  stress  of  other  work  might  over- 
look some  one  of  their  ofBcers,  If  any 
officer  la  appointed  to  a  special  task, 
such  as  seeing  that  all  comers  are 
quietly  seated,  let  her  assume  hor  task 
as  soon  as  she  gets  to  the  meeting  place. 

Presidents,  both  stake  and  local, 
should  recognize  tn  her  position  each 
of  the  other  officers  and  expect  from 
her  a  fulfiiment  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  which  she  has  been  called.  Do 
not  bear  the  whole  burden,  presidents, 
Else  why  were  you  given  counselora, 
secretary,  organist,  and  aids?  Recog- 
nize them  In  their  positions;  give  them 
to  understand  you  trust  them  in  the 
proper  and  complete  fulfilment  of  their 
individual  duties.  You  will  thereby 
strengthen  the  bond  of  love  and  faith 
in  your  little  band  of  workers,  culti- 
vate their  power  and  judgment,  and 
to  some  little  extent  lighten  your  own 
load  of  responslbiUty. 

When  a  Stake  President  visits  a 
ward  association  it  would  be  a  nice 
little  act  of  recognition  if  the  ward 
president  would  call  her  band  of  offi- 
cers together,  either  before  or  after  the 
meeting,  and  introduce  them,  each  one 
to  the  Stake  President, 

Whin  a  member  of  the  General 
Board  visits  a  stake  conference  or  con- 
vention, the  Stake  President,  likewise, 
should  gather  together  her  stake  Offl* 
cers  and  present  each  In  her  official  po- 
sition lo  the  visiting  members.  All 
of  these  iHtle  acts  of  recognition  are 
but  due  to  each  of  us  and  will  bring 
us  nearer  together. 

In   stake  and  ward  coniolnt   Mutual 


Improvement  meetlnp^s  General,  Stake 
and  Ward  officers  should  go  to  their 
positions  on  the  stand  upon  entering 
the  meeting  house, 

ppelimmary  Programs, 
No  outline  of  preliminary  programs 
will  be  published  in  the  Journal  this 
year.  Suggestive  programs  are  out- 
lined in  the  Young  Men's  manual.  It 
is  suggested  to  the  officers  of  the 
Young  Ladles'  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  that  so  far  as  possible  they 
make  their  part  of  the  preliminary 
programs  harmonize  With  the  evening's 
work  in  their  association, — either  liter- 
ary, ethical  or  religious. 

These  preliminary  programs  should 
be  made  out  Jn  ward  conjoint  officers' 
meetings  and  on  them  should  be  used 
the  musical,  literary,  elocutionary,  or 
special  talent  at  your  command*  They 
should  be  bright,  entertaining,  In- 
structive* 

Be  sure  that  preliminary  programs 
do  not  encroach  on  time  of  the  regular 
evening's  work. 

Reading  of  M  mutes. 

It  Is  not  expected  that  minutes  of 
either  Young  Men*s  or  Young  Ladies' 
Mutual  Improvement  meetings  shall  bo 
read  and  approved  during  the  prelim- 
inary program.  Both  sets  of  minutes 
can  be  read  and  approved  in  the  same 
apace  of  time  in  the  separate  meet- 
ings, and  it  is  not  fair  for  either  as- 
sociation to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
other  for  the  reading  of  Its  mlnutea. 

"When  the  Cat's  Away," 

Copies  of  the  little  play  "When  the 
Cat's  Away,"  published  in  the  May 
Journal  may  be  obtained  ^t  the  Journal 
office.  Several  hundred  copies  were 
bound  in  pamphlet  form*  Any  asso- 
ciation wishing  to  gi%'e  a  performance 
should  send  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies.     They  are  5c  each« 

Conventions,  1906. 

Stake  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion Conventions  have  been  visited  by 
members  of  the  General  Board  mr  their 
pepresentath^ea : 

August  20,  Taylor^ — Adella  W.  Eard- 
ley,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Orson   R   Whitney, 

August  26,  Alberta — Adella  W.  Eard- 
ley.  Geo.  A.  Smith.  Orson   R  Whitney. 

September  3,  Fangultch  —  Joan 
Cambbell,  Annie  Campbell,  Hyruin 
M.  Smith,  Jos.   W.   McMurrin. 

September  $,  Alpine — Mary  E,  Con- 
nelly.  Geo.  H.  BrlmhalL 

September  9  Beaver — Emily  C*  Ad- 
ams* Thos.  A.  Claw  son, 

September  9,  Emery^-Alice  K.  SmJtht 
Ruth  M*  Foic,  Benjamin  Goddard. 

September  S.  Mai  ad— May  B.  TaJ- 
mage,  L^wls  T.  Cannon. 
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YOUNG  WOMAN'S  JOURNAL. 


Youn^  Woman's  Journal 

Or^an  of  Vo\m^  Ladies*  M\itvi'* 
al    Improvement  v\aaociation9# 

Improvement  our  MaUo, 
l^crfe^tion  our  Aim 

Ed  lied  a  ad  Pabllahed  by  the  GeDeral 
Board,  Montbtj.    Priced  ILW  a  year. 

Entered  at  the  INssl  Office?.  Salt  Lake  Cltj, 
0tah»  aif  BocoDd-cl&SH  Matter 

Should  aoy  aut><>cribet-  fall  to  reoaL^e  aitr 

number  of  the  JTuUIiNAL.  pleaae  n^tlfruB 

ftt  once.      The  old  as  well  as  the  new  ad- 

I  ilres^  8liauld   be  sont   bj    one  who  desires 

the  addresa  L'batiged* 

XHe  Oenerat  Board, 

Mit,  Uvtha  R.  Tlugnft 
Mr!.  Htkh  U»T   VoS, 
hin.  Mm  T.  Nritroa,    p 


liBao»rjr  MMt^w 


j\i(i8. 


Mm 

tfra. 
Mn 

Mti. 


A^ci  €ft«ipbiU 

JOAD   CUB|li^ll 

KmiiUL  OoddiKtii 


Mn.  JailftMBrliM 
Mrik  AiLfatM  W.  Ormai 
Mn,  Mu;  X.  rmiB 
Mil.  ■■t«llfl  Ncff  CmldirtU 
Kfi    He  tit*  OQl^bivQl  TAjlfli 
M?L,  R1DII7  e«Jdw«ll  Atoiu 
Mlu  M«r:r  K   C0KD4II7 
MiM  Rl«fi  WAllMt 


Mn.    Ktlulwili  t.  Bvd  .d1. 


Moj^a  DlrHtaf 


L 


Sai^t  Lake  City»     -    Oc?tober,  1906. 

T*li9    Human    A^Dice, 

It  is  perhaps  true  that 

Ck    f  I         **There  is  no  one  quahty 

ttruoew.  i^vhich  so  much  attaches 

man  to  his  fellow-man 
as  cheerfulness."  Yet  even  so  good 
a  thing  as  this,  continually  thrust 
at  one*  may  become  an  annoyance. 
I  know  a  girl,  and  not  an  ill-natured 
one  either,  who  can  scarcely  endure 
the  continual  and  enforced  cheer- 
fulness of  certain  acquaintances. 
Almost  invariably  after  the  ex- 
change of  ordinary  courtesiies  she 
seeks  other  companionship.  The  habit 
of  cheerfulness  is  certainly  most  de- 
sirable, but  the  continued  outward 
expression  of  it  is  something  hke 
labeling  a  picture  **This  is  a  horse'* 
for  fear  we  won't  recognize  it. 

However  I  did  not 
fUppincH.     mean  to  dwell  upon  thia 

phase  of  the  subject 
Cheerfulness    is    indeed    a    good 


thing,  but  happiness  is  better.  And 
the  man  who  has  so  mastered  him* 
self  that  he  can  make  the  best  of 
everything  is  far,  far  on  the  road 
to  happiness.  President  Lorenzo 
Snow  once  said  '*the  Latter-day 
Saints  ought  to  be  the  happiest 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth/' 
Generally  speaking,  they  have  good 
homes,  good  work,  health,  and 
above  all  the  gospel,  "which  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation."  In 
such  circumstances  happiness  is 
surely  a  duty. 

But  it  is  not  even  this 
The  Humma  phase  of  the  subject  up- 
Voice,  on     which    I    meant   to 

dwell.  It  is  the  power  of 
the  human  voice  and  how  much  it 
may  help  us  on  the  road  to  happi- 
ness. It  is  almost  an  impossibility 
to  *'look  pleasant'*  unless  you  feel 
pleasant.  But  it  is  not  impossible 
to  control  the  voice  if  we  will  but 
remember.  Next  time  you  are 
tried,  my  girl,  just  catch  yourself 
in  time  to  keep  the  whine  out  of 
your  voice  and  see  how  much  bet- 
ter you  will  feeK  Force  the  voice 
down  from  that  high,  nervous  pitch, 
and  see  what  a  good  effect  it  wiU 
have  upon  you,  (And  if  upon  you 
how  much  more  upon  those  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  you !)  Force  a 
low  laugh,  or  even  a  grim  smile,  if 
onlj  to  think  how  near  you  lost 
yourself  again,  and  see  how  tiic 
icinks  in  the  chain  will  straighten 
out.  That  very  control  over  your 
voice  gives  you  power  over  your- 
self and  a  hold  upon  circumstances. 
If  you  can  not  bend  them  to  your 
will,  be  assured  it  is  because  you 
ought  not,  and  so  bend  yourself  to 
the  situation,  and  don't  whine  about 
it. 

No  amount  of  whining 
I>on't  €ver  helped    the    world 

WynCi  along,     No  one    enjoys 

hearing  a  whine  and  yet 
so  many  of  us  do  it  unconsciously, 
I  have  in  mind  a  big  brother  who 
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undertook  to  keep  his  little  sister 
from  forming  this  habit.  He  told 
her  how  he  disliked  to  hear  it,  and 
said  "I  want  you  to  never  whine. 
And  if  I  ever  hear  you  Fm  going  to 
tell  you  about  it  no  matter  where 
we  are.'*  She  agreed  and  was  sur- 
prised how  soon  afterward  she 
started  to  wail  over  some  trifle. 
Many  times  she  checked  herself, 
many  times  he  checked  her.  It  is 
easier  to  correct  your  own  faults 
than  to  have  some  one  else  do. it. 
Sometimes  she  was  tempted  to  re- 
bel but  a  second  thought  told  the 
love  behind  the  rebuke  and  together 
they  laughed  it  off.  So  a  word  or 
even  a  look  kept  her  from  stum- 
bling. Today  she  has  few  if  any 
impulses  to  whine  and  she  gives  * 
credit  for  much  of  her  happy  dis- 
position to  that  brother's  prompt- 
ing. 

No  life  is  entirely  free  from  care 
and  sorrow.  But  no  amount  of 
wailing  will  help  it.  You  say  it  is 
your  failing  and  that  you  can  not 
help  it?  Are  you  quite,  quite  sure 
you  can  not?  Of  course  you  can- 
not, all  at  once !  But  you  can  make 
the  beginning.  Every  time  you 
travel  the  road  it  is  worn  that  much 
srrroother.  Why  not  make  the  right 
path  the  only  one  you  use  ?  It  will 
pay  in  the  long  run. 

••sing  and  the  hills  will  answer, 
Sigh  and  'tis  lost  on  the  air, 

The  echoes  rebound  to  a  joyful  sound, 
But  they  shrink  from  voicing  care." 

The  English  make  the 
Cootfol  the  charge  that  the  Ameri- 
Voke.  can    woman's    voice    is 

too  high  pitched  and 
loud.  We  all  suffer  under  the 
same  ban,  yet  there  is  among  us 
many  with  "a  low  and  gentle  voice 
— dear  woman's  chiefest  charm." 
However  there  is  so  much  truth  in 
the  accusation  that  we  must  make 
the  effort  to  change  the  condition. 
A  sweet  voice  is  not  necessarily  a 
weak  one.    It  is  all  the  sweeter  for 


being  strong  if  it  is  full  and  round 
and  pure,  and  then  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily loud.  A  good  course  in  elo- 
cution is  excellent  in  developing 
the  voice.  All  may  not  be  able  to 
obtain  that,  but  all  can  improve  the 
tones  by  breathing  deeply  and  by 
keeping  control  of  the  voice. 

A  short  time  ago  a  young  woman 
answered  a  ring  at  the  telephone. 
It  was  found  that  the  wrong  num- 
ber had  been  given.  In  the  course 
of  two  or  three  minutes  the  bell 
rang  again.  She  again  answered; 
the  same  voice  made  the  same 
query  and  receiving  the  answer, 
again  said, 

"It  is  the  wrong  number.  But," 
it  added,  "I  should  like  to  know 
who  you  are,  for  you  have  such  a 
pleasant  voice. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  many 
disagreeable  voices  greet  you  at  the 
telephone?  Perhaps  you  are  a  dear 
friend,  and  the  tone  changes  when 
that  is  discovered.  Perhaps  the 
person  has  come  from  some 
important  work  and  the  oper- 
ator has  given  the  wrong  call; 
you  are  not  to  blame,  but  you  feel 
the  jar  from  the  angry  tone — a  dis- 
cord has  been  struck  in  that  morn- 
ing's harmony,  and,  if  you  are  of 
the  sensitive  type,  you  perhaps  feel 
the  effect  of  it  for  hours.  Maybe 
you  carry  a  burden,  and  the  voice 
at  the  phone,  though  that  of  a  stran- 
ger, is  so  full  of  courage  and  good 
cheer  that  you  look  up  to  find  the 
dear  old  earth  a  pretty  good  place 
after  all. 

Ah,  little  girl,  which  shall  your 
voice  be?  The  one  that  says, 
though  not  in  words.  "I'm  a  lone, 
lorn  creetur,  and  everythink  goes 
contrary  with  me,"  or  "Courage, 
dear  heart, 

•There  is  a  day  of  peace  and  rest. 
For  everv  dark  and  troubled  night, 
bled  night. 
Though    grief    may    bide    an    evening 
guest. 
Yet     Joy     will    come    with     morning 
light.'  " 
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3.     HEALING   MIRACLES. 

All  of  the  thirty-five  record- 
ed miracles  of  Jesus  teach 
great  truths.  The  wonder  of 
the  miracles  to  a  thinking  mind 
is  largely  in  the  deep  lessons 
that  they  impress.  Of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  seventeen 
deal  with  the  healing  of  the  phys- 
ical ailments  of  the  human  body. 
The  marvelous  power  of  the  Savior 
was  constantly  exercised  in  behalf 
of  suffering  humanity,  and  he 
found  pleasure  in  healing  those 
whose  bodies  were  infirm. 

One  of  the  most  loathsome  dis- 
eases known  to  man  is  leprosy.  It 
is  living  death.  In  the  Holy  Land, 
this  disease  was  of  somewhat  fre- 
quent occurrence.  On  at  least  two 
occasions,  the  Savior  healed  per- 
sons afflicted  with  this  terrible 
scourge.  The  first  case  is  recorded 
in  IMark  i  :40-45  (which  read).  The 
Savior  did  not  desire  to  build  his 
Gospel  upon  the  testimony  of  mir- 
acles, which  appeal  so  strongly  to 
the  human  mind,  and  often  there- 
fore, attempted  to  avoid  perform- 
ing them.  In  this  instance,  he  evi- 
dently did  not  desire  to  heal  the  af- 
flicted one.  but  his  compassion  for 
suffering  humanity  overcame  him, 
and  the  miracle  was  performed.  By 
this  act  Jesus  taught  the  great  truth 
that  God  is  love  and  that  all  may 
rest  secure  in  the  magnitude  of  this 
love.     The  second  case  of  healing 


lepers,  recorded  in  Luke  17:12-19 
(which  read),  teaches  quite  another 
lesson.  Of  ten  lepers  who  were 
cleansed  by  the  Savior's  power, 
only  one  came  back  to  worship  and 
to  follow  him.  The  lesson  is  dis- 
tinct :  Men  mav^  gladly,  receive  the 
benefits  of  miracles  but  may  not 
necessarily  be  converted  by  mir- 
acles— something  deeper  and  holier 
is  required  to  establish  a  testimony 
of  God's  truth  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen. 

Five  of  the  healing  miracles 
made  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to 
hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.  Two 
of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
this  class  are  found  in  Mark  10:. 
46-52  (which  read)  and  Matt.  9: 
27-31  (which  read).  In  both  of 
these  cases,  Jesus  healed  first  be- 
cause he  was  requested  so  to  do, 
and  secondly  because  of  the  great 
faith  shown  by  the  afflicted  ones. 
Great  faith  is  always  irresistible. 
The  Savior  never  refused  it.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive of  these  miracles  .is  that  of  the 
healing  of  the  man  born  blind  as 
related  in  John  9:  1-41  (which 
read).  The  Savior  here  declared 
that  the  man  had  been  born  blind  so 
that  the  power  of  God  might  be 
made  manifest  in  him.  This  miracle 
therefore  was  performed,  evidently, 
to  show  the  power  of  the  Savior.  It 
also  led  to  a  discussion  with  the 
enemies  of  Jesus,  in  which  they 
were  taught  mighty  lessons. 
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Then  Jesus  performed  many 
miscellaneous  healing  miracles,  by 
•each  of  which  he  taught  an  import- 
ant lesson.  By  the  healing  of  the 
paralytic  (read  Mark  2:  1-12)  ;  the 
withered  hand,  (read  Mark  3:1-6)  ; 
the  man  with  dropsy  (read  Luke 
(14:  1-6);  and  the  impotent  man 
(read  John  5:  1-16),  the  Savior 
found  occasion  to  teach  his  perse- 
cutors that  it  is  always  right  to  do 
good  even  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
wonderful  recompense  for  vigorous 
faith  is  splendidly  illustrated  in  the 
healing  of  the  woman  with  an  issue 
of  blood  (read  Mark  5:  25-34). 
In  the  healing  of  the  servant's 
ear,  cut  off  by  the  zealous  Peter, 
the  Savior  gave  an  example  of  the 
Christ-like  love  of  our  enemies  that 
all  men  would  do  well  to  imitate 
(read  Luke  22:  49-59). 

It  is  most  instructive  to  note 
how  the  discussions  that  usually 
followed  the  miracles  enabled  the 
Savior  to  expound  many  of  the 
most  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel 
to  those  who  otherwise  would  not 
listen.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
miracles  possessed  very  high  value 
in  interesting  persons  in  the  more 
important  phases  of  the  Gospel. 

All  of  the  healing  miracles  re- 
ferred to  in  this  lesson  were  per- 
formed on  persons  who  were  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Savior. 
In  some  cases  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  sick  and  bade  the  disease 
depart;  in  other  cases  he  placed 
•clay  and  other  materials  upon  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  in  order  to  restore 
the  sight.  Several  other  miracles 
however,  were  performed  on  per- 
sons who  were  far  distant  from  the 
Savior  at  the  time  they  were  healed 
by  his  divine  power.  Thus,  the 
Syro- Phoenician  woman  who  im- 
plored Jesus  to  heal  her  daughter, 
•on  her  return  to  her  house  found 
the  child  healed.  As  far  as  we 
know  the  Savior  had  not  seen  the 
afflicted  child  (read  Mark  7:24-30). 


On  another  occasion  a  Centurion 
who  had  a  sick  servant,  expressed 
to  the  Savior  the  belief  that  by  his 
word,  the  absent  person  could  be 
healed.  In  fact,  when  the  Centur- 
ion returned  to  his  home  he  found 
that  the  servant  was  well  (read 
Matt.  8:  5-13).  As  a  lesson  in  sub- 
lime faith,  this  miracle  is  excellent. 
On  another  occasion,  a  nobleman 
whose  son  was  lying  sick,  and  was 
near  the  point  of  death,  desired 
Jesus  to  go  to  his  house  to  heal  the 

.  boy.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the 
Savior  bade  the  man  return,  and 
he  would  find  his  son  healed.  Be- 
fore the  nobleman  had  reached  his 
house,  messengers  met  him  with 
the  glad  tidings  that  the  boy  was 
well  (read  John  4:  46-54). 

In    each     of   these   cases  Jesus 

*  showed  that  his  powers  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  necessity  of  contact  with 
the  object  to  be  acted  upon.  God 
uses  all  natural  forces  as  his  ser- 
Vants,  and  he  is  able  to  transmit  his 
will  from  world  to  world  if  it  be 
necessary.  These  miracles,  which 
acted  at  a  distance,  taught  much  of 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  God. 

Thus,  then,  the  healing  miracles 
of  the  Savior  were  means  whereby 
he  was  able  to  teach  many  import- 
ant lessons.  In  many  cases  he  for- 
bade the  recipients  of  the  blessings 
to  say  anything  about  them,  for  the 
Gospel  is  not  built  on  miracles;  at 
other  times,  however,  he  used  the 
miracles,  *  publicly,  to  teach  with 
emphasis  the  lessons  that  the  world 
needed. 

Review  and  Questions. 

1.  How  many  miracles  are  recorded 
in  the  Gospels? 

2.  How  many  of  the  miracles  were 
the"  healing  of  physical  ailments  of  the 
human  body? 

3.  Relate  the  miracles  of  healing  the 
lepers.     What  lesson  does  each  teach? 

4.  Why  is  not  a  strong  faith  built  on 
miracles? 

5.  Relate  some  of  the  miracles  by 
which  the  Savior  made  the  blind  to 
see. 
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6.  What  lesson  on  the  power  of  faith 
mav  be  drawn  from  many  of  the  mira- 
cles? 

7.  Relate  the  miracle  of  the  withered 
hand  and  the  healing  of  the  paralytic. 
What  lesson  is  taught  by  these  mira- 
cles? 

8.  What  is  the  great  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  miracle  of  healing  the 
woman  with  an  issue  of  blood? 


9.  What  was  the  usual  result  of  the- 
performance  of  miracles  by  the  Savior?' 

10.  Show  by  an  example  that  the 
Lord  could  and  did  heal  persons  who- 
were  far  removed  from  him. 

11.  How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that 
the  Savior  usually  instructed  those 
who  were  healed  to  say  nothing  about 

it? 


LESSON  VI. 

(For  the  fourth  meeting  in  November.) 
HOW    TllK    SAVIOR    TAUGHT    BY  MIRACLES. 


4.    MIND  MIRACLES  AND  RAISING 
THE   DEAD. 

Man  is  composed  of  body  and 
spirit.  There  are  diseases  of  the 
spirit  as  of  the  body.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  body  influences  the 
spirit;  and  any  disorder  of  the 
spirit  affects  the  body.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  spirit  is  subtler  than  com- 
mon matter,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
understand  and  cure  diseases  of 
the  spirit  than  the  common  ailments 
of  the  body.  The  power  of  the 
Savior  penetrated  body  and  spirit. 
Many  of  the  most  marvelous  mira- 
cles are  those  that  affected  tlic  spir- 
itual part  of  man. 

There  are  in  existence  numerous 
spirits.  Many  are  good,  and  some 
are  evil.  At  the  p^reat  council  in 
heaven,  when  the  plan  of  salvation 
was  formulated,  the  devil  turned 
away  one-third  of  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  who  became  the  angels  of 
the  devil.  These  spirits  ;^re  not 
permitted  to  come  on  earth  in  mor- 
tal bodies.  This  is  their  great  pun- 
ishment. Xo  spirit  can  attain  full 
happiness  unless  it  is  clothed  upon 
with  a  body  obtained  in  a  proba- 
tionary earth  existence.  The  angels 
of  the  devil  know  this,  and  attempt 
to  circumvent  the  will  of  God  in 
various  ways.  They  will  enter  the 
bodies  of  men  and  women,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  the  person ;  and 
at  times  will  enter  bodies  of  the 
lower  animals.  Moreover,  since 
the  mission  of  these  unclean  spirits 


is  to  do  evil,  by  their  influence  and 
suggestion  they  may  torment  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  men.  The 
miracles  of  the  Savior  therefore, 
which  dealt  with  the  diseases  of 
the  mind,  frequently  concerned 
themselves  with  the  spirits  that  as^ 
emissaries  of  the  evil  one  seek  pow- 
er over  the  children  of  men. 

\  ery  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
Christ's  ministry  he  was  recognized 
by  an  evil  spirit  (read  Mark  i: 
23-26).  The  man  who  was  pos- 
sessed declared  that  Jesus  was  the 
"Floly  One  of  God."  When  in 
obedience  to  Christ's  command,  the 
spirit  left  the  man,  the  people  mar- 
veled, for  such  a  thing  had  never 
been  seen  before.  This  miracle 
must  have  taught  to  those  present 
that  Christ  was  indeed  a  divine 
teacher  for  even  the  spirits  of  evil 
admitted  it. 

This  power  over  spirits  that  af- 
flicted humanity  the  Savior  mani- 
fested on  many  occasions.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  spirit  miracles 
is  recorded  in  Alark  5:  1-20  (which 
read).  Across  the  lake  of  Galilee 
was  a  man  who  was  terribly  pos- 
sessed of  spirits.  When  Jesus  ap- 
peared these  spirits  were  afraid, 
and  pleaded  with  Jesus,  that  if  cast 
out,  they  might  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  bodies  of  some  swine  that  were 
feeding  near  by.  This  petition 
was  granted  with  the  result  that  the 
frightened  swine  were  drowned  iit 
the  lake.  In  this  case,  also,  the  un- 
clean    spirits     acknowledged     the 
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place  of  the  Savior  as  the  Son  of 
God.  The  most  striking  lesson 
taught  by«this  miracle  is  perhaps 
the  almost  uncontrollable  desire  of 
the  spirits  for  bodies,  which  har- 
monizes with  the  doctrine  regard- 
ing the  purpose  of  man's  coming 
upon  earth. 

A  line  lesson  in  the  power  of 
faith  and  prayer  was  taught  in  the 
healing  of  the  lunatic  boy  (read 
Mark  9:  14-29).  The  apostles  had 
l)ecn  unable  to  heal  a  boy  whose 
mind  was  afflicted.  When  the 
Savior  had  accomplished  the  mir- 
acle he  explained  that  such  work 
can  be  done  only  by  fasting  and 
prayer.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
toki  his  followers  that  if  they  had 
faith  **as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Re- 
move hence  to  yonder  place ;  and  it 
shall  remove;  and  nothing  shall  be 
impossible  unto  you"(a). 

Several  of  these  spirit  miracles 
show  how  utterly  useless  it  is 
to  convert  men  by  miracles  alone. 
The  Pharisees  and  other  persecut- 
ors of  Jesus  saw  many  of  the  mira- 
cles that  he  performed,  but  paid  no 
heed  to  them,  except  to  charge  that 
thev  were  done  by  the  power  of  the 
-devil.  However,  the  miracles  fre- 
quently resulted  in  discussions  that 
confounded  the  Pharisees.  For  in- 
stance, on  an  occasion  when  the 
Savior  had  cast  out  an  evil  spirit 
from  a  boy  who  was  dumb  and 
blind,  the  Pharisees  declared  that  it 
was  done  by  the  power  of  Beelze- 
bub. This  led  Jesus  to  ask  them 
if  they  thought  that  the  devil  would 
cast  out  his  own,  and  if  a  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  could  stand. 
This  silenced  the  enemies  of  God 
for  the  time  being (b). 

To  the  human  mind  the  greatest 
miracle  that  can  be  performed  is 
the-  raising  of  the  dead.  No  merely 
human  agency  has  been  able  to  re- 
turn to  life,  even  for  a  moment,  a 

(a)  Matt.  17:    20. 

(b)  Matt.    12:    22-28. 


person  who  has  passed  the  portal  of 
death.  Still  as  the  history  of  the 
Savior  is  read  it  becomes  evident 
that  he,  the  Master,  has  the  same 
power  over  death,  that  he  has  over 
living  things.  Death  is  only  the 
separation  of  the  eternal  spirit 
from  the  mortal  body;  and,  given 
the  power  to  compel  the  spirit  to 
return,  the  fact  of  the  raising  from 
the  dead    may  be  understood. 

The  Savior  did  not  perform  this 
miracle  of  miracles  very  often;  but 
whenever  it  was  effected  it  caused  a 
feeling,  akin  to  consternation  and 
fear,  to  pass  over  the  people.  Over 
many  things,  man  may  have  power, 
but  God  only  is  the  Master  of 
death. 

At  the  time  that  the  Savior 
taught,  many  believed  that  there  is 
no  life  hereafter,  but  that  death  is 
the  final  end  of  life.  It  seems  that 
Jesus  raised  the  dead  to  show  that 
this  doctrine  was  untrue.  There  is 
no  more  glorious  doctrine  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  life  hereafter,  and 
that  we  shall  inherit  eternal  life. 

In  the  miracle  of  raising  the  dead 
daughter  of  Jairus  (read  Mark  5: 
22-24.  35-43) »  the  Savior  expressly 
declared  that  the  girl  slept,  mean- 
ing no  doubt,  that  the  change  that 
had  come  over  her  was  not  perma- 
nent, but  would  lead  to  an  awaken- 
ing. This  he  proved  by  recalling 
her  immediately  to  a  continuation 
of  mortal  life.  The  lesson  in  this 
miracle  needs  no  reinforcement. 

However,  the  few  miracles  of 
this  nature  seem  mostly  to  have 
becfi  caused  by  the  overflowing  love 
of  the  Savior  for  all  mankind.  The 
raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Xain 
shows  this.  The  widow  was  prob- 
ably in  poor  circumstances.  Her 
only  son  had  died.  The  woman 
had  no  one  but  (lod  to  look  to  for 
earthly  help.  To  human  eyes  it 
was  an  extremely  sad  case.  To  the 
clear  vision  of  the  Savior  the 
pathos  of  the  conditions  was  bared ; 
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and,  filled  with  compassion,  he  re- 
turned the  boy  to  his  mother. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  was 
somewhat  of  the  same  nature (c). 
The  Savior  loved  Lazarus  and  his 
two  sisters.  The  family  had  fre- 
quently cared  for  the  Savior  in  the 
day  of  his  trial.  To  the  home  of 
Martha  and  Mary  the  Master  had 
often  gone  for  earthly  comfort. 
Now  the  brother  was  dead ;  and  the 
beloved  sisters  were  anguished  in 
their  sorrow.  Christ's  love  for  all 
who  suffered  welled  up  and  Laz- 
arus was  restored  to  life,  to  live 
until  he  was  an  old  man.  Though 
this  was  no  doubt  in  part  the  mo- 
tive of  this  miracle,  yet  there  wa3 
another  motive  of  great  importance 
to  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  raising 
of  Lazarus  was  done  as  a  great 
testimony  to  the  might  of  Jesus- 
Lazarus  had  been  four  days  dead 
when  Jesus  called  him  forth  from 
the  grave.  No  other  miracle  per- 
formed by  the  Savior  appears  so 
mighty.  The  event  occurred  just 
before  the  crucifixion  when  great 
testimonies  needed  to  be  given  to  a 
wicked  people.  In  fact,  it  did 
make  a  most  remarkable  impression 
upon  the  people  who  heard  of  it, 
and  the  news  was  rapidly  spread 
over  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  an 
unheard-of  marvel,  even  among  the 
miracles  of  the  Man  from  Naz- 
areth. 


(c)  John  11:  1-44. 


In  this  manner,  the  miracles  may 
be  ttaken  one  by  one  and  studied, 
and  in  all  lessons  of  great  truth 
may  be  discovered.  Nothing  that 
the  Savior  said  or  did  is  devoid  of 
meaning  to  those  who  seek  salva- 
tion. To  the  Master  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  miracles  were  simple  ex- 
pressions of  his  infinite  power  and 
knowledge;  to  us,  they  surpass  un- 
derstanding. 

Review  and  Questions. 

1.  What  constitutes  man? 

2.  How  many  spirits  followed  Luci- 
fer at  the  rebellion  in  Heaven? 

3.  What  is  the  great  punishment  of 
the  angels  of  the  devil? 

4.  Why  do  evil  spirits  enter  the. 
bodies  of  men  and  animals? 

5.  What  did  the  evU  spirits  usually 
say  when  the  Savior  came  near  them? 

6.  Relate  the  miracle  of  permitting 
the  spirits  to  enter  the  swine.  What 
lesson  can  you  draw  from  this  miracie? 

7.  Relate  the  miracle  of  the  healinf^ 
of  the  lunatic  boy.  What  is  the  great 
lesson  of  the  miracle? 

8.  How  do  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
show  that  men  are  not  necessarily 
converted   by   miracles   alone? 

9.  What  is  the  greatest  kind  of  mira- 
cle? 

10.  What  did  the  miracles  of  raising 
the  dead    teach? 

11.  What  is  the  most  glorious  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  Gospel  of 
Christ? 

12.  Relate  the  story  of  the  raising  of 
the  daughter  of  Jairus.  What  iM  Its 
lesson? 

13.  Relate  the  story  of  the  raising  of 
the  widow's  son  at  Nain.  What  is  its 
lesson? 

14.  Why  do  you  think  Jesus  raised 
Lazarus  from  the  dead? 


PRIZE  CHRISTMAS  POEM. 

The  Journal  offers  a  prize  of  $10.00  for  the  best  Christmss  poem  of  not  less 
than  fourteen  nor  more  than  forty  lines,  though  a  slight  excess  will  not  bar  it;  merits 
not  length,  to  be  considered.     Poems  must  be  in  by  October  20th. 

PRIZE  NEW  YEAR  STORY. 

The  Journal  offers  a  prize  of  $25.00  for  the  best  New  Year's  Story  of  not 
less  than  two  thousand  nor  more  than  three  thousand  words.  Slight  ozcess  or  de- 
ficiency will  not  bar.     Stories  must  be  in  by  November  20th. 

True  name  of  writer  must  be  in  sealed  envelope  on  outside  of  which  is  written 
name  of  poem  or  story  with  name  of  nom  de  plume. 


FOUNDATION  STONES  OF  CHARACTER. 

le:sson  II. 

(For  second  meeting  in  November.) 
HABIT. 


Be  not  deceived:  God  Is  not  mocked: 
for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that 
shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth 
to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cor- 
ruption; but  he  that  soweth  to  the 
Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life 
everlasting. — Galatlans,  6:    7-8. 

We  all  know,  in  a  gen- 
Dcfinliion.      eral  way,  what  habit  is ; 

for  our  lives,  as  is  often 
said,  are  bundles  of  habits.  An  in- 
voluntary tendency  or  apitude  to 
perform  certain  actions,  acquired 
by  frequently  repeating  these  ac- 
tions, is  loosely  what  we  mean  by 
habit.  Habit  is  perhaps  more  con- 
spicuous in  living  matter — in  ani- 
mals and  man  particularly ;  but  in  a 
broad  sense,  habit  is  a  property  of 
all  matter,  living  and  dead.  As  Dr. 
James  says,  (many  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  this  paper  are  taken  from 
Dr.  James'  incomparable  work  on 
Psychology)  the  laws  of  nature  are 
but  the  unchanging  and  unchange- 
able habits  which  the  different 
kinds  of  matter  in  the  universe 
show  as  they  act  and  re-act  on  each 
other. 

The  gas  hydrogen  and 
Illustfation.    the    gas  oxygen,  when 

brought  together  under 
proper  conditions,  unite  to  form 
water;  we  may  say  that  in  so  unit- 
ing they  are  but  manifesting  an  in- 
variable habit  of  theirs.  A  garment, 
after  having  been  worn  a  certain 
time,  clings  to  the  shape  of  the  body 
better  than  at  first;  the  particles  of 
cloth  in  that  garment  have  yielded 
to  the  influence  brought  to  act  on 
them,  and  now  tend  to  respond  in 
accordance  with  that  influence.  A 
violin  used  by  an  artist  improves  its 
sounds  by  such  use,  and  thus  ac- 
quires a  fabulous  value,  because 
the  fibres  of  the  wood  take  on  a 


habit  of  vibration  in  harmony  with 
rythmic  motion.  A  smooth  piece 
of  paper,  once  folded,  folds  more 
readily  in  the  same  place  again,  be- 
cause the  particles  of  the  paper 
have  been  so  influenced  or  modified 
that  they  tend  to  respond  to  the  in- 
fluence as  they  responded  before. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  in- 
stances of  habit  in  dead  matter, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
habits  are  more  rapidly  formed  in 
living  matter,  than  in  dead  matter ; 
for,  as  the  new  substance  is  con- 
tinuously added  in  the  growing 
matter,  the  first  impressions  or 
modifications  of  such  growing  mat- 
ter, are  fixed  and  made  deeper,  the 
new  matter  appearing  to  respect 
such  impressions  or  modifications, 
growing  about  them  in  such  way  as 
to  make  them  of  the  very  texture  of 
the  organism.  Have  you  ever  tied 
a  tiny  string  about  a  growing  tree 
and  noticed  how,  as  the  tree  grows, 
a  groove  is  made  all  about  the  tree 
.under  the  string,  the  growing  mat- 
ter of  the  tree,  respecting  the  pres- 
sure or  influence  of  the  string? 
Have  you  not,  time  without  num- 
ber, observed  that  about  the  only 
thing  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers recall  are  the  events  of 
childhood  and  early  youth,  forget- 
ting the  experiences  of  the  last 
hour;  so  that  second  childhood  is, 
in  one  sense,  first  childhood  lived 
again  ?  Those  early  events  have  so 
grown  into  the  very  texture  of  their 
beings  that  they  can't  be  lost,  while 
the  impressions  of  late  life  fall  on  a 
substance  not  so  responsive.  Have 
you  noticed  how  grown-ups  from  a 
foreign  country  can  never  learn  to 
speak  the  English  language  without 
a  broken  accent?     Their  habits  of 
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articulation,  pronunciation,  etc., 
can't  easily  be  changed  in  later  life. 

Time  of  Indeed  our  personal 
Formation—  habits,  such  as  pronun- 
Penonal  ciation,     gesture,     gait, 

™^**"  motion,     and     address, 

are  usually  fixed,  and  often  for 
good,  before  we  are  twenty;  and  if 
not  correctly  formed,  a  dishearten- 
ing effort  is  required  later  to  make 
the  correction.  A  langauge  learned 
after  twenty  is  hardly  ever  spoken 
without  a  broken  accent.  Hardly 
ever  can  a  drawl,  a  nasality,  or  oth- 
er vice  of  speech  be  changed  from 
what  childhood  and  youth  have 
made  it.  "He  ain't"  of  early  life, 
will  triumphantly  assert  itself  over 
"He  isn't"  or  ''He  is  not"  of  the 
school  room  of  later  life.  Unless 
you  are  on  constant  guard, — a  most 
unlikely  thing — this  perlexing 
friend  of  youth,  a  bad  habit,  can  not 
be  shaken  by  you  when  you  would, 
if  you  could,  assume  a  superior  sta- 
tion. 

And  between  twenty 
fo™.?L-  =«"d  tbirtv  the  intellect'- 
Intellectual  ual,  professional,  and 
and  Moral  moral  habits  arc  detcr- 
HAbits.  mined  almost  for  good. 

There  is,  therefore,  great  need  here, 
of  the  utmost  care ;  the  type  of  your 
after  mental,  moral  and  religious 
life  is  settled  for  you,  and  usually 
once  for  all.  before  you  are  thirty 
years  old. 

Fn^m  the  foregoing,  it  is  seen 
that  living  su])slance  responds  to 
habit  formation  more  quickly  than 
does  (lead  matter,  and  especially  the 
growing  organism  of  childhood  and 
youth.  How  important  to  us  are 
the  consequences ! 

Application  -^    ^^"^^^    ""^    application 
of  of     this     truth.       Don't 
Foregoing  think  that,  without  pay- 
Truth,  i,^^  ^  f^ji  jjj^^j  relentless 

penalty,  you  can*  yield  to  that  ac- 


cursed excuse  for  early  wrong- 
doing— the  need  of  sowing  wild 
oats.  ''Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap."  No  slight- 
est evil  act  of  ours  but  leaves  a  ten- 
dency in  our  being  to  repeat  itself, 
and  after  a  series  of  repetitions 
there  is  an  inexorable  habit  with 
damnation  as  its  penalty.  **Sow 
acts  and  you  reap  habit;  8o\<r  habit 
and  you  reap  character;  sow  char- 
acter and  you  reap  destiny;"  aye, 
oftimes  a  destiny  worse  than  death. 
But  of  course,  this  lias  its  good  side 
as  well  as  its  bad  side. 

And  it  is  so  easy  to  begin  this 
sowing,  it  is  so  thoughtlessly  begun 
— just  to  be  agreeable  we  accept  the 
friend's  invitation ;  just  because  we 
lack  the  moral  courage  to  say  **Xo" 
in  a  crowd,  we  yield  to  the  tempter. 
But  "if  we  knew  the  woe  and 
heartache  waiting  for  us  down  the 
road:"  if  we  realized  that  the  first 
step  taken,  a  tendency  to  the  same 
is  left,  which  makes  the  second 
step  easier,  we  might  hesitate ;  but 
alas !  often  we  realize  the  meaning 
of  the  inexorable  law  of  habit  only 
when  we  are  its  pitiable  victims. 
Xo  man  who  ever  became  a  sot  in 
the  gutter  intended  to  become  such, 
when,  as  a  youth,  he  took  his  first 
drink.  He  never  dreamed  he  would 
become  such.  But  the  law  of  habit 
asserted  itself  as  he  took  each  suc- 
cessive drink,  until  its  force  had 
grown  to  be  his  cruel  task-master. 
Let  us  emphasize  what 

Pn7on^"'  ^^^^  '*"^^  ^^"^^^  ^^*^  ^^' 
qaences°o7  girding  the  fact  that 
Habit— Acts  every  act  leaves  a  result 
form  Habits,  and  a  tendency  within 
Cha'Jac!^'"  "^-  ^"d  that  soon  the 
tendency  becomes  so 
^\Qi\  that  we  call  it  a  habit,  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  our  character; 
and  that  the  sum  of  these  habiti* 
constitutes  our  character,  whether 
good    or    bad.     A    character  is  a 
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completely  fashioned  will,  and  a 
completely  fashioned  will  is  the  sum 
of  these  tendencies  to  act  in  a  uni- 
form, ready,  and  definite  way  in  re- 
sponse to  the  motives  that  appeal 
to  us  in  life.  On  the  positive  side, 
if  we  do  our  duty  repeatedly  and 
perscvcringly  in  any  direction,  we 
form  the  habit  of  doing  it,  learn  to 
enjoy  it.  and  acquire  a  preference 
for  it,  which  preference  we  call  a 
virtue:  just  as  on  the  negative  side, 
if  we  yield  to  temptation,  so  that 
the  yielding  becomes  habitual,  we 
have  as  a  result,  a  vice,  which  is  not 
only  a  second  nature,  pulling  down 
and  destroying  the  nobler  nature  in 
us,  but  often  is  a  force  that  is  ten 
times  nature.  And  whenever  action 
in  the  domain  of  any  duty  is  called 
for,  we  respond  promptly,  firmly, 
and  definitely,  because  we  have  ac- 
cumulated a  power  and  fashioned 
a  way  of  acting  just  so.  In  a 
proper  sense,  the  reward  of  each 
such  good  act  follows  the  act  un- 
erringly and  at  once — there  is  an 
accumulation  of  power  and  a  ten- 
dency so  to  act  oji  the  next  occa- 
sion. In  this  sense,  virtue  is  its 
own  reward.  And  just  so  docs  vice 
carry  its  penalty,  in  its  own  nature 
— every  evil  act  or  careless  act  les- 
sons our  power  to  act  nobly,  and 
accumulates  power  to  act  evilly, 
and  thus  brings  its  own  inmiediate 
punishment. 

And  too,  Itt  us  not  for- 

NoBecomn^oret  that  power  to  act 
Good  or  Bad  ^  ,  i!l  •  i  • 
All  at  Once.  ^^"  "^  obtamed  m  no 
other  wav  than  by  hav- 
ing repeatedly  so  acted  in  the  past. 
When  crises  in  life  come,  that  call 
for  great  power,  for  strong  charac- 
ter, we  shall  find  ourselves  puny 
weaklings,  unnerved  and  easily 
vanquished,  if  we  have  not  by  daily 
conduct  stored  up  this  power  which 
we  call  character,  and  which  is  but 
the  sum  of  our  habits.  No  one  of 
us  ever  becomes  suddenly  good  or 


great,  but  the  separate  hours  and 
acts,  each  leaving  its  little  deposit 
of  power,  have  by  accumulation 
made  us  good  or  great  or  strong. 
And  on  the  negative  side,  there  are 
no  reservoirs  of  virtue  established 
anywhere  in  life  or  eternity  from 
which  one  who  is  exposed  to  temp- 
tation may  obtain  at  once  a  supply 
of  integrity,  or  where  a  new  set  of 
virtues  may  be  ordered  at  will.  The 
set  of  virtues  which  will  constitute 
our  very  selves  is  the  set  made  and 
accumulated  by  us  in  the  past  years 
by  our  conduct  from  day  to  day ; 
the  integrity  which  alone  we  can 
rely  on  in  the  crisis,  is  that  which 
we  have  likewise  made  for  our- 
selves ;  and  we  can  be  released  from 
the  old  and  form  a  new  set  or  obtain 
a  reservoir  of  integrity  only  by 
long  and  repeated  acts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  virtues  we  aspire  to  ob- 
tain. There  is  no  sudden  right- 
about-face  possible  in  character 
building — a  life  of  selfishness 
doesn't  suddenly  become  one  of 
sympathy ;  nor  does  a  liar  suddenly 
become  a  paragon  of  truth-telling. 
Even  at  death,  let  us  not  imagine 
that,  by  some  kind  alchemy,  our  bad 
deeds  and  their  accumulation  of 
power  and  tendency  to  evil  are  all 
at  once  changed  to  virtues — that 
may  require  a  long  drawn  out  pro- 
cess of  repentance. 
Action,  not  Merely  to  have  good  in- 
mew  F««Iing  tentions,  noble  senti- 
and  Intention  ^11        1 

Forms  Posi!-  ^^^"t^'  ^"^1  lovely  emo- 
ive  Cnarac-  tions,  will  not  create 
tcr.  habits  and  make  charac- 

ter f(^r  good,  unless  we  have  acted 
in  response  to  and  in  accordance 
with  these  intentions.  emoti(^ns.  and 
sentiments.  The  way  to  Hell  is 
pived  with  good  intentions.  In- 
deed to  have  such  feelings  and  not 
so  to  act,  is  to  make  ourselves  mere 
monsters  of  feeling,  overflowing 
with  emotion  which  merely  evapor- 
ates with  no    good     done — and  we 
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grow  to  be  habitually  such.  We 
become  gushers,  doing  no  good, 
professional  sighers  and  weepers, 
blessing  no  one;  nerveless  senti- 
mentalists and  dreamers,  as  Dr. 
James  says,  "who  welter  in  a  sea  of 
sensibility  and  emotion,  but  never 
do  a  manly  concrete  deed." 

I.  The  only  safe  thing 
Practical  to  do  is  never  to  suffer 
Maxims.  yourself  to  have  an 
emotion  toward  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  or  the  true, 
without  expressing  it  in  some  active 
way.  Do  something  good  or 
beautiful  or  true,  when  and  imme- 
diately when,  you  have  the  feeling 
of  the  good  or  the  beautiful  or  the 
true.  Do  something,  be  it  ever  so 
small  a  tiling,  in  a  Hue  with  the 
emotion  felt.  Speak  kindly  to 
someone.  Give  up  your  seat  to 
someone.  Give  your  alms  and 
make  your  donation  when  the  im- 
pulse is  upon  you.  Go  more  than 
half  wa"  to  get  the  chance  of  act- 
ing. 

2.  In  fact  no  better  rule  of  life 
can  be  adopted  than  that,  as  Dr. 
James  says,  of  keeping  the  "facul- 
ty of  effort"  the  po\yer  to  do  what 
oueht  to  be  done  at  the  time  it 
ou<^ht  to  be  done,  whether  your 
passing  feeling  is  in  favor  of  doing 
it  or  not — alive  in  you  bv  a  little 
gratuitous  exercise  every  day. 
That  is,  be  systematically  ascetic, 
self-denying,  or  heroic  in  little  un- 
necessary points ;  do  every  day  or 
two,  somethip"^  (of  course  not 
wrong)  for  no  other  reason  than 
than  that  you  would  rather  not  do 
it,  and  so  you  will  develop  a  powe^' 
of  effort — of  doing — which  will 
serve  you  surely  when  the  hour  of 
dire  need  draws  nigh. 

V  As  to  the  matter  of 

Further  forming  a  new  habit  or 

Maxims.         breakit-^  off  an  old  one, 

certain    suggestions   are 

profitable.    Begin  with  a  strong:  and 


decided  effort,  in  athletic  phrase, 
take  a  long  run  and  then  a  jump: 
blow  on  your  hands,  and  then  pitch 
in.  Such  an  impetus  will  carry  you 
far  along  the  way  you  want  to 
journey,  so  that  there  will  be  less 
likelihood  of  your  turning  l)ack. 
Surround  yourself  with  favorable 
circumstances,  such  as  will  work  in 
harmony  w  ith  your  motives :  put 
yourself  in  a  position  where  it  will 
be  awkward  and  unpleasant  not  to 
keep  on;  envelop  your  resolution 
with  every  aid  you  know.  If  you 
are  to  quit  tea  drinking,  don't' go 
where  you  can  smell  the  fragrant 
odor,  when  you  are  tantalized  with 
a  ravenous  hunger.  If  you  want 
to  become  a  uniformly  early  riser, 
don't  keep  from  your  night's  sleep 
till  inidnight.  Don't  go  with  the 
crowd  that  are  associated  with  the 
habits  you  desire  to  rid  yourself  oil 
but  seek  companions  helpful  to  vour 
desired  acquisition.  If  you  want  to- 
make  a  child  truthful,  make  it  easv 
for  him  to  tell  the  truth.  Don't 
urge  a  class  of  urchins, — that  all  of 
them  who  have  lied  or  stolen  some- 
thing stand  up,  in  order  that  you 
may  teach  a  moral  and  lead  them 
to  be  very  good.  It  is  too  hard  to 
tell  the  truth  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  you  will  only  be  help- 
ing-on  the  lying  habit. 

4.  Again,  never  suffer  an  excep- 
tion to  occur  till  the  new  habits  you 
desire  to  form  are  firmly  rooted  in 
your  life.  Each  lapse  is  like  the 
letting  fall  of  a  ball  of  string,  which 
one  is  carefully  winding  up ;  a  sin- 
gle slip  undoes  more  than  a  great 
many  turns  will  wind  again. 

5.  As  to  "tapering  off"  in  break- 
ing off  certain  habits,  while  circtim- 
stances  alter  cases,  the  best  opinion 
of  experts  is,  that  if  there  is  a  real 
possibility  of  carr>'ing  out  your  de- 
cision, to  break  off,  it  is  better  to  do 
it  abruptly.    Your  trying  to  quit  a 
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little    at    a    time,    most  frequently 
doesn't  succeed  in  quitting  at  all. 
Some  Com-     I.  Excessive  novel  read- 
moo  Habits     ing  is  detrimental*;  the 
that  Should         ^  . .  i      1       ^ 

be  Avoided,    amotions    are    kept    at 

strong  tension,  but  no  good  deeds 
follow  the  emotion,  and  a  wishy- 
washy  sickly-sentimental  character 
is  the  result.  Geraldine,  in  the  parlor, 
is  shedding  scalding  tears  over  the 
tragic  sufferings  of  her  hero  of  ro- 
mance, while  Geraldine's  mother, 
in  the  wash  house,  but  as  wide  as 
the  universe  from  Geraldine's 
thought,  is  scrubbing  her  fingers 
off. 

2.  Excessive  pleasure  seeking  in 
early  life  blasts  the  later  real  hap- 
piness of  thousands.  A  habit  is 
formed  which  so  controls  its  victim 
that  a  wild  indulgence  in  sensation- 
al eratifications  is  imperatively  de- 
manded. The  girl  who  has  con- 
tracted such  a  habit  can't  settle 
down  even  if  she  would.  As  wives, 
home  is  stale  and  oppressive  to 
them ;  as  mothers,  children  tie  them 
down,  and  keep  them  away  from 
the  hankered-after  resorts,  and 
then  it  isn't  a  long  step  to  a  divorce 
court  and  a  mad  career  that  can 
end  only  in  shame  and  disaster 
worse  than  death. 

3.  Flirtation,  "innocent  flirta- 
tion,'' as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
another  habit  whose  victims  later 
life  finds  all  along  the  way.  The 
girl  who  has  formed  the  habit  of 
flirting,  before  marriage,  after  mar- 
riage will  find  herself,  even  against 
the  will  of  her  better  self,  carrying 
on  the  same  habit,  of  course,  with 
more  care  and  with  more  dignity, 
if  there  can  be  dignity  in  such  a 
practice.  But  soul-destroying  dan- 
gers lurk  in  this  habit,  and  it  should 
be  shunned  like  the  plague. 

4.  The     habit    of    indecision    in 


daily  work  is  common.  You  have 
seen  such  persons  who  never  know 
what  they  should  do  next.  They- 
waste  years  of  time,  and  make  ev- 
ery one  miserable  about  them.  A 
plan  for  the  day's  work,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  followed, — and  in  routine 
work  it  can  be  followed — should  be 
the  basis  of  a  habit  for  every  one. 

In  closing  let  us  say 
Gonclosioo*  with  Dr. James,  that  ev- 
ery smallest  stroke  of 
virtue  or  of  vice  leaves  its  never  so 
little  scar;  that  we  are  spinning  our 
own  fates  good  or  ill,  and  never  to 
be  undone.  We  may  choose  the 
season,  the  soil  and  the  seed,  but 
we  cannot  escape  or  change  the  har- 
vest. "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap." 

Review  and  Questions. 

1.  What  is  habit? 

2.  Give  niustrations  of  habit  in  dead 
matter. 

3.  lUustrate  habit  in  living  matter; 
in  people. 

4.  Mention  personal  habits  formed 
in  youth. 

5.  When  are  intellectual  and  moral 
habits  usually  formed? 

6.  What  tendency  does  the  slightest 
evil  act  leave  within  us? 

7.  Show  the  application  of  the  law 
of  habit  in  the  case  of  a  drunkard. 

8.  What  is  character? 

9.  Explain  how  acts  form  habits. 

10.  Do  we  ever  become  good  or  bad 
all  at  once?     Why? 

11.  What  is  the  effect  upon  character 
of  good  intentions,  noble  sentiments 
and  lovely  emotions  if  never  carried 
into  action? 

12.  Enumerate  ways  in  which  an 
emotion  toward  the  good,  the  beautiful 
and  the  true  may  be  expressed. 

13.  Wherein  are  we  benefited  by  do- 
ing things  we  would  rather  not  do? 

14.  Make  some  suggestions  to  aid  in 
breaking  off  an  old  habit  or  forming 
a  new  one. 

15.  Illu.strate  the  effTect  of  excep- 
tions in   forming  new  habits. 

16.  What  is  your  opinion  of  "tapering 
off'  in  breaking  bad  habits? 

17.  Why  is  excessive  novel  reading 
to  be  avoided? 

18.  Name  some  evils  that  grow  out 
of  immoderate  pleasure  seeking. 


LITERART  STUDIES. 

FourtK  Year's   Course. 
UnSSON     11. 

(For  second  meeting  in  November.) 

THE    ESSAYISTS — LAMB    AND   DE  QUINCY. 


Charles  Lamb  and  Thomas  De 
Quincey  belong  to  the  Romantic 
school  of.  English  literature.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  their  contempor- 
ary. So  were  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  and  Shelley  and  Keats 
their  contemporaries.  Their  essays 
partake  of  the  qualities  of  the  nov- 
els of  Scott  and  of  the  poems  of 
Wordsworth  and  the  others.  They 
are  highly  personal  in  their  feeling, 
rich  in  their  phrasing,  picturesque 
and  romantic  in  their  subject  mat- 
ter. If  power  to  entertain  makes 
authors  great,  then  Lamb  and  De 
Quincey  are  great ;  otherwise  not. 
They  had  no  lesson  for  the  world 
as  had  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  and 
Mathew  Arnold,  but  they  are  be- 
loved among  English  authors  and 
they  are  worth  knowing. 

Lamb  is  the  more  genial  of  the 
two  and  the  easier  to  appreciate. 
Thoroughly  (lescrij)tive  of  his  own 
work  is  a  passage  which  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  Coleridge  of  Isaac 
Walton's  Complete  Ani^ler.  'Tt 
breathes  the  very  spirit  of  inno- 
cence,    purity,     and     simplicity    of 

heart; it     would      sweeten     a 

man's  temper  at  any  time  to  read 
it :  it  would  Christianize  every  dis- 
cordant, angry  passion,  pray  make 
yourself  acquainted  with  it."  Xo 
prose  is  more  genial  than  Lamb's, 
no  man  ever  had  a  sweeter  temper. 

In  contrast  to  his  genial  prose 
and  sunny  tem])er  is  his  heavily 
weighted  life.  lie  was  a  fellow 
"blue-coat"  with  Coleridge  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  the  famous  char- 
ity school  in  London.  On  half  holi- 
days he  left  the  gloomy  cloisters 
of  the  school  for  tlie  scarcelv  less 


gloomy  cloisters  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple where  his  father  lived  and  was 
a  clerk.  After  the  school  days  he  be- 
came a  clerk  himself,  first  in  the 
South  Sea  House  and  then  for 
thirty-three  years  in  the  East  In- 
dia House.  Lamb's  household 
was  humble  and  anything  but  free 
from  gloom.  The  father  was  old 
and  feeble  and  was  soon  in  his 
dotage ;  his  exactions  on  Lamb 
could  not  have  been  borne  by  a 
temper  less  sweet.  There  was  a 
taint  of  insanity  in  the  family. 
Lamb  himself  was  once  for  a  short 
time  an  inmate  of  a  mad  house. 
Mary  Lamb,  Charles's  sister,  suf- 
fered from  attacks.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  Lamb  had  the  distress- 
ing task  of  writing  to  Coleridge: 
'*]\Iy  poor  dear,  dearest  sister,  in  a 
fit  of  insanity,  has  been  the  death 
of  her  own  mother.  I  was  at  hand 
only  time  enough  to  snatch  the 
knife  out  of  the  grasp.  She  is  at 
present  in  a  mad  liouse.  God  has 
preserved  to  me  my  senses;  I  eat 
and  drink  and  sleep,  and  have  my 
judgment,  I  believe,  very  sound." 
After  the  father's  death  the  sister 
was  brought  home  during  the  well 
periods,  "between  the  acts,"  to  live 
under  the  care  of  her  brother. 
When  the  unwell  periods  came 
there  was  a  journey  across  the 
meadows,  and  Lamb  returned 
alone.  For  forty  years  this  life 
went  on.  They  were  not  unhappy 
years.  There  was  the  consolation 
of  friends — Coleridge,  Wordsworth 
and  his  sister  Dorothy,  Manning, 
tutor  at  Cambridge  and  traveler  to 
China,  Hazlitt, — and  the  joy  of 
their  own  life  together  "between  the 
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acts.''  Lamb  died  in  1834;  the  sis- 
tcr,  though  ten  yearsf^  older,  lived  on 
to  be  very  oM  and  to  sink  coniplete- 
ly  into  the  darkness  from  which 
Lamb's  care  had  kept  her. 

The  Taivs  from  Shakespeare  was 
Lamb's  first  important  literary  ven- 
ture. To  Manning  Lamb  wrote: 
*'She  fMary]  is  doing  twenty  oi 
Shakc8pere*s  comedies  to  be  made 
iiilo  children  *s  tales.  Six  are  al- 
ready done  by  her ...  I  mean  to  do 
all  the  tragedies.  Specimens  of  the 
Engtiish  Draiftatic  Poets,  Lamb  did 
later  alone  with  success.  The  lis  says 
of  EHa  appeared  in  the  London 
Magazine  durinpf  the  ten  years  from 
1823  to  1833.  Among  Lamb's  oth- 
er kinds  of  work  was  a  play,  M,  //., 
which  died,  says  Lamb,  "in  part  of 
its  own  weakness,  and  in  part  for 
being  choked  up  wdth  bafl  actors,*' 

From  the  Superannuated  Man. 

It  ie  now  six  and  thirty  years  ainee 
I  took  my  s^i^-^x  at  the  desk  in  Miming 
Latie,  Meljinrboly  was  the  transiUon 
at  fourteen  from  the  abuhdiirtt  play 
time  and  the  frequently  inter^'enlng 
vacation  of  »chool  diiyss  to  the  eight, 
nine  and  sometimes  ten  hours  a  day 
attendance  at  a  countin"  house.  But 
time  |>artlaUy  reconciles  us  to  any- 
thing* ..,.*..  Independent!*'  of  the 
rigors  of  nt tendance,  I  have  ever  been 
ttaunted  wnh  a  sense  of  incapacity  for 
bnfiinesfl.  This  during  my  latter  years 
Ijnd  Jncreatted  to  Btich  a  decree  that  It 
WAS  visible  in  all  the  lines  of  my 
countennnce.  My  health  and  my  good 
ftplrita  Hagfed,  I  had  pptpettially  a 
dread  of  some  crlsl**  to  which  I  should 
be  found  wuntinir. . , ,  My  fellows  In  the 
office  would  BomeUmes  rally  me  upon 
the  tro^ible  lee^ihle  in  my  comte nance: 
but  I  did  not  know  that  it  had  raised 
the  suspicion  of  an^-  of  my  employers, 
when,  on  the  5th  of  last  month,  a  day 
ever  to  b*?  remembered  by  me.  L^.  the 
jimior  partner  of  the  firm,  calUnf^  m*? 
on  one  f»lde  directly  taxed  me  with  my 
bad  looks,  and  (tnally  inquired  the 
ca^ise  of  them.  So  taxed,  I  honestly 
trade  confession  of  my  infirmity,  and 
lidded  that  1  was  afraid  I  s;ho'JlJ 
eventually  be  oblii<<>d  to  resign  his  ser* 
vice.  He  spoke  some  words  of  course 
to  hearten  mei,  and  there  the  matter 
refuted.  A  whole  week  I  remained  Ja^ 
boring  un^Jer  the  impression  thai  I  had 
acted  Imprudently  in  my  discftjaure: 
'  that  I  had  fooUehly  given  a  handle 
ai^ainst  myself,  and  had  been  antici- 
pating   my    own    dismissal,      A    week 


passed  in  this  manner,  the  most  anx- 
ious one^  I  verily  believe,  in  my  w^hole 
life,  when  on  the  evening  of  the  12th 
of  April,  Just  as  I  was  about  quitting 
my  desk  to  ^o  home  (it  might  be  about 
eight  o'clock)  1  received  an  awful 
summons  to  attend  the  presence  of  the 
whole  assemlded  firm  in  the  formid- 
able back  parlor,  I  thought,  now  my 
time  is  surely  come,  I  ha%'e  done  for 
myself,  1  am  going  to  be  told  that  they 
have  no  longer  occasion  for  me,  L. — ,  I 
could  see,  smiled  at  the  terror  I  was 
in*  which  was  a  little  relief  to  me, — 
when  to  my  utter  astonishment  B^. 
the  oldest  partner,  bewail  a  formal 
harangue  on  the-  length  of  my  ser- 
vices, my  very  meritorious  conduct 
during  the  whole  time  (the  deuce, 
thought  I,  how  did  he  And  out  that?  I 
prote.Ht  t  never  had  the  confidence  to 
think  as  much).  He  went  on  to  des- 
cunt  on  the  expediency  of  retiring  at  a 
certain  time  of  life  (how  mv  heart 
panted  I)  and  asking  me  a  few  ques- 
tions as  to  the  amount  of  my  own 
property,  of  which  I  have  little,  ended 
hy  a  proposal*  to  which  his  three  part- 
ners nodded  and  gave  assent,  that  1 
should  accept  from  the  house  which  I 
had  tferved  so  well,  a  pension  for  llfo 
of  two- thirds  of  my  accustomed  salary 
— a  imagnlficent  ofTer!  I  do  not  know 
what  I  answered  between  stirprise  and 
gratitude,  but  It  w^as  understood  that  I 
accepted  their  proposal  and  I  was 
told  that  I  was  from  that  hour  free  ti> 
leave  their  service.  I  stammered  out 
a  bow,  and  at  Just  ten  minutes  after 
ef^ht   I   went  home — forever. 


THOMAS   DE   nUlXCEY, 

Thomas  De  Qitiacey  is  the  Eng- 
lish opium  eater.  In  his  life  he  was^ 
morbidly  shy  and  comically  indif- 
ferent to  society,  to  fashion  in  dress, 
and  to  the  conventional  ways  of 
doing  things,  antl  he  often  suffered 
emharrassments  th rough  his  od- 
dities and  idiosyncrasies.  But,  if 
lie  was  less  genial  and  social  than 
Lamb,  he  has  a  more  decided  liter- 
ary interest.  Like  Lamb  he  writes 
pro»e  essays,  but  hist  subject  mat- 
ter and  his  way  of  writing  are  more 
romantic.  His  work,  in  tone  and 
in  color,  is  like  the  in  tensest  kind  of 
poetry.  Yet  it  is  always  itliomatic 
and  perfectly  controlled  prose.  This 
is  the  striking  fact  about  De  Qtiin- 
cey.  His  prose  writings  have  the 
temper  which  one  expects  to  see 
expressed  only  in  verse. 
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YOUNG  WOMAN'S  JOURNAL, 


De  Quincey's  life,  as  were  his 
writings,  was  romantic.  As  a  boy 
he  was  shy  and  dreamy  and  not 
very  strong.  He  had  naturally  the 
sensitiveness  to  melancholy  and 
mystery  which  we  associate  with 
the  boyhood  of  Wordsworth.  **A 
remarkable  dream  of  terrific  grand- 
-eur  about  a  favorite  nurse,"  which 
was  one  of  his  earliest  recollections, 
he  narrates  in  the  Autobiographic 
Sketches  because  it  demonstrates 
his  dreaming  tendencies  *'to  have 
been  constitutional,  and  not  de- 
pendent on  laudanum."  When  he 
was  six  years  old  a  favorite  sister 
<lied.  In  the  ''Autobiographic 
Sketches"  he  tells  how  he  silently 
entered  the  death  chamber,  and 
before  looking  upon  the  still  face 
upon  the  pillow  gazed  through  the 
open  window  upon  the  bright  sun- 
light of  a  cloudless  day.  Though 
he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  death,  he  was  aw^ed,  and  he  stood 
listening  to  the  wind — **the  saddest 
that  ear  ever  heard."  Then,  in  his 
•own  words : 

A  vault  seemed  to  open  in  the  zenith 
of  the  far  blue  sky.  a  shaft  which  ran 
up  forever.  I,  in  spirit,  rose  as  if  on 
billows  that  also  ran  up  the  shaft  for- 
ever; and  the  billows  seemed  to  pur- 
sue the  throne  of  God;  but  that  also 
ran  on  before  us  and  fled  away  contin- 
ually. The  flight  and  the  pursuit 
seemed  to  pro  on  forever  and  ever. 
Frost  gathering:  frost,  some  sarsar  wind 
of  death,  seemed  to  repel  me;  some 
mighty  relation  between  God  and 
death  dimly  struggled  to  evolve  itself 
from  the  dreadf  '1  anta^'onism  between 
them;  shadowy  meanings  even  yet  con- 
tinued to  exercise  and  torment,  in 
•dreams  the  deciphering  oracle  within 
me.  I  slept — for  how  long  I  can  not 
say:  slowb'  I  recovered  my  self- 
possession;  and  when  I  woke,  found 
myself  standing  as  before,  close  to  my 
sister's  bed." 

His  life  at  the  Manchester  Gram- 
mar School  he  found  uncongenial. 
FalHng  ill  and  denied  permission  to 
go  home,  he  promptly  ran  away, 
with  a  copy  of  an  English  poet  in 
one  pocket  and  a  volume  of  Euri- 
pu/es  in  the  other.    Upon  the  coun- 


sel of  an  uncle,  just  home  from  In- 
dia, De  Quincey's  mother  gave  him 
an  allowance  of  a  guinea  a  week 
and  started  him  off  on  a  tramp 
through  Wales.  But  the  boy  after 
awhile  broke  connection  with  his 
base  of  supplies,  and  turned  up  in 
London  without  friends  or  means. 
His  hardships  and  buffetings  there, 
as  he  relates  them,  remind  one  of 
chapters  in  Dickens.  Finally  there 
was  a  reconciliation  with  his  friends 
and  he  was  sent  to  Oxford.  At 
Oxford  his  career  was  very  bril- 
liant, but  very  erratic,  and  after  six 
years  he  left  without  a  degree.  Al- 
most at  once  he  came  to  know  the 
Coleridges  and  the  Wordsworths 
and  before  long  was  settled  at  Gras- 
mere  in  the  Lake  country,  living  a 
life  of  hard  reading  and  thinking, 
preparatory  to  the  literary  career 
which  was  to  come  later.  His  mar- 
riage to  Margaret  Simpson,  a  farm- 
er's daughter  living  near,  occurred 
in  1816.  De  Quincey  died  in  1859, 
living  to  a  ripe  age  in  spite  of  his 
fearful  opium  habit. 

De  Quincey  first  took  opium 
while  he  was  at  the  University  to 
get  relief  from  neuralgia.  The  use 
of  the  drug  became  habitual  during 
the  period  of  residence  at  Gras- 
mere.  l^^orced  along  about  1820  to 
earn  a  living  by  his  pen  he  found 
himself  able  to  become  in  large 
part  the  master  of  his  vice,  although 
he  never  completely  gave  it  up. 
During  his  years  of  slavery  he  was 
truly  the  luiglish  Opium  Eater. 
The  quantities  of  the  drug  which 
he  consumed  are  beyond  belief.  At 
times  his  mind  and  will  were  al- 
most paralyzed,  and  he  lived  m  a 
gloom  of  unhealth  pitiful  to  con- 
template. Opium  had  pleasures 
which  could  make  De  Quincey  for- 
get the  unhappiness  of  his  real  life, 
but  it  also  had  pains,  heart-rend- 
ing and  unforgetable.  Of  the 
Pleasures  and  Pains  of  Opium  De 
Quincey  writes  in  prose  that  is  the 
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most   impassioned   in   the   English 
Jangua^c. 

From    the    Confessions   of    An    English 
Opium  Eater. 

The  dream  commenced  with  a  musle 
which  I  now  often  heard  In  diwams^ 
a  music  of  preparation  and  of  awak- 
ening suspense;  a  music  like  the  open- 
Inif  of  the  Coronation  Anthem,  and 
which,  like  that,  gave  the  feel  in  e-  of  a 
vast  march  of  Infinite  cavrnkadea  filing 
off^ — and  the  tread  of  innumerable 
armies.  The  morning  wa^  come  of  a 
mighty  day — a  day  of  crisis  and  of 
final  hope  for  human  nature,  then  auf- 
ferinif  some  mysiterioiia  eclipse,  and 
laboring  In  some  dread  extremity. 
Somewhere.  I  knew  not  where — some 
Agony,  waa  conducting- — w*as  evolving 
like  a  great  drama,  or  piece  of  music. 
with  which  my  sympathy  was  the  more 
Insupiiortable  from  my  confusion  aa  to 
Its  place,  itK  cause,  ita  nature,  and  Its 
poaaible  Issue.  1,  as  is  usual  in 
dreams  (where,  o f '  n ece ^ -- 1 1 y ,  iv e  make 
ourselves  cent  nil  to  every  movement  j 
had  the  power,  and  vet  had  not  the 
power,  to  decide  it-  I  had  the  power. 
If  I  rojld  raise  myself,  to  will  it;  and 
yet  ayaln  had  not  the  power,  for  the 
w^eig^ht  of  twenty  At  fan  tics  was  upon 
me.  or  The  oppression  of  ineicnjable 
tFutlt.  "Deeper  than  ever  plunoet 
sounded/'  I  lay  Inactive.  Then  Itke  a 
chorus  the  passion  deepene<3.  Some 
greater  Interest  was  at  stake;  some 
mightier  cause  than  ever  yet  the 
sword  had  pleaded  or  trumpet  had 
procla.inned.  Then  came  SJdden 
-alarms;  hurry ings  to  and  fro:  trepida- 
tions of  Innumerable  fugitives.  I  knew 
not  whether  from  the  good  cause  or 
the  bad;  rlarknesR  nnd  lights;  tempest 
and  human  faces:  and  at  laM,  with 
the  sense  that  all  wan  lo<it,  female 
^orms.  jvnd  the  features  that  were 
worth  a*i  the  wa-ld  to  me.  and  b'jt  a 
moment  jdlowed. — and  clasped  hands, 
and  heart'hrf»aking  partings,  anJ  then 
— eve liii luting  farewell!  iind  again,  and 
[  yet  again  reverberated — ^everlastlng 
farewells! 

And  i  Mwnke  in  strug^^^les,  and  cried 
atoud^ — "1   will  sleep  no  more/' 

I  Fronn    the    EngJIsh    Majt    Coach, 

Ome  1  I  em  ember  beln^  on  the  box  of 
the  Holyhead  Mail,  w*heii  a  tawdry 
thing  from  Birmlnt?ham,  j*ome  "Tally- 
ho''  or  "High dyer."  all  flaunting  with 
green  and  gold  came  up  ulongside  of 
us.  What  a  contrast  to  o  'r  royal  sim- 
plicity of  form  aud  color!  The  single 
ornament  on  our  dark  ground  of 
<hocola(e  color  was  the  mighty  shield 

»ot  the  imperial  arms,  b  Jt  emblazoned 
In  proportions  as  modest  as  a  signet 
Ting  bears  to  a  seal  of  orfice.  Even 
this  was  displayed  onlv  on  a  ?i Ingle 
panel,     whispering     rather    than    pro- 


claiming our  relations  to  the  mighty 
state:  whilst  the  beast  from  lirimlng- 
ham,  our  green  and  gold  friend,  had 
as  much  writing  and  painting  on  its 
sprawling  Hanks  as  w^ould  have  pus- 
jiled  a  decipherer  from  the  tombs  of 
Luxor.  For  some  time  this  Birming- 
ham machine  ran  along  by  our  aide. 
But  an  at  once  a  movement  of  the 
horses  announced  a  desperate  inten- 
tion of  leaving  us  behind.  "Do  you  see 
that?"  I  said  to  the  coachman. — **1 
see,*'  was  his  short  answer.  He  was 
wide  awake,  yet  he  waited  longer  than 
seemed  prudent;  for  the  horses  of  our 
audacious  opponent  had  a  disagreeable 
air  of  freahtje^  and  power.  But  his 
motive  was  loyal;  his  wish  was  that 
the  Birmingham  conceit  should  be 
full  blow*n  before  he  fro^e  tt.  When 
that  seemed  right,  he  unloosed,  or  to 
speak  by  a  Wronger  w^ord,  be  sprang 
his  Known  resources:  he  slipped  our 
royal  horses  like  hunting  leopards 
after  the  atTrlghted  game.  How  they 
could  retain  such  a  reserve  of  fiery 
power  after  the  work  they  had  accom- 
plished seemed  hard  to  explain.  But 
on  our  side,  besides"  the  physical  su- 
periority, was  a  tower  of  moral 
strength,  namely,  the  klng*S  name. 
Passing  them  without  an  eftort  as  it 
seemed,  we  threw  thern  Into  the  rear 
with  so  lengthening  an  interval  be- 
tween us  as  proved  in  Itself  the  bitter- 
est mockery  of  th^^lr  presumption; 
whilst  our  guard  blew*  back  a  shatter- 
ing blast  of  triumph  that  was  really 
too  painfully  full  of  derision. 

The  victory  which  we  were  carry- 
ing down  to  the  provinces  on  this 
occasion  was  the  imperfect  one  of 
Ta  la  vera — imperfect  for  Its  results^ 
but  not  Imperfect  in  its  ever-memor- 
able heroism.  I  told  her  fa  poor  wo- 
Tnan  who  probably  w^ould  find  herself 
in  a  day  or  two  to  have  sulTered  the 
heaviest  of  affilctions  b^  the  battle  but 
who  blindly  allowed  herself  to  eit- 
preaa  an  unmeasured  exultation  in  tha 
news  and  its  details!  ihe  main  ojt- 
llne  of  the  battle*.  The  agitation  of 
her  enthusiasm  hart  been  so  conspicu- 
ous when  listening,  and  when  first 
applying  for  Information,  that  I  could 
not  but  ask  her  if  she  had  not  some 
relative  in  the  army.  Oh,  yes;  her 
only  son  was  there.  In  what  regi- 
ment? He  w^as  a  trooper  in  the  23rd 
Dragoons.  My  heart  sank  within  me 
as  she  made  that  answer.  This  sub- 
lime regiment,  which  an  Englishman 
should  never  mention  without  raJslnp 
his  hat  to  their  memory,  had  made 
the  most  memorable  and  effective 
charge  recorded  In  military  annaJs. 
They  leaped  their  horses  over  a 
trench  when  thev  co'Jld,  Into  it,  and 
with  the  result  of  death  or  mutilation 
when  they  could  not.  What  propor- 
tion cleared  the  trench  Is  nowhere 
stated.  Those  who  did  closed  up  and 
ivent  dow^n  upon  tho  enetny  with  such 
divinity  of  fervor  tl  use  the  word  dl- 
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vinity  by  design;  the  inspiration  of 
God  must  have  prompted  this  move- 
ment to  those  whom  even  then  he  was 
calling  to  His  presence),  that  two  re- 
sults followed.  As  regarded  the  ene- 
my, the  23rd  Dragoons,  not  originally 
three  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  par- 
alyzed a  French  column,  six  thousand 
strong,  then  ascended  the  hill,  and 
fixed  the  gaze  of  the  whole  French 
army.  As  re^gafded  themselves,  the 
23rd  were  supposed  at  first  to  have 
been  barely  not  annihilated:  but  event- 
ually. I  believe,  about  one  in  four  sur- 
vived. And  this,  then,  was  the  regi- 
ment— a  regiment  already  for  some 
hours  glorified  and  hallowed  to  the 
ears  of  all  London,  as  lying  stretched, 
by  a  large  majority,  upon  one  bloody 
aceldama — in  which  the  young  trooper 
served  whose  mother  was  now  talking 
in  a  spirit  of  such  joyful  enthusiasm. 
Did  I  tell  her  the  truth?  No.  Tomor- 
row, said  I  to  myself — tomorrow  or  the 
next  day.  will  p  'blish  the  worst.  For 
one  night  more  wherefore  should  she 
not  sleep  in  peace?  After  tomorrow, 
the  chances  are  too  many  that  peace 
will  forsake  her  pillow.  This  brief 
respite,  then,  let  her  owe  to  my  for- 
bearance. Bv.t  if  I  told  her  not  of  the 
bloody  price  that  had  been  paid,  not, 
therefore,  was  I  silent  on  the  contri- 
butions from  her  son's  re«riment  to  that 
day's  service  and  glory.  I  showed  her 
not  the  funeral  banners  under  which 
the  noble  regiment  was  sleeping.  I 
lifted  not  the  overshadowing  laurels 
from  the  bloody  trench  in  which  horse 
and  rider  lay  mangled  together.  But 
I  told  her  how  thc^e  dear  children  of 
England,  officers  and  privates,  had 
leaped  their  horses  over  all  obstacles 
as  gayly  as  hunters  to  the  morning's 
chase.  I  told  her  how  they  rode  their 
horses  into  the  mists  of  death  (saying 
to  myself),  and  laid  down  their  youny 
lives  for  thee.  O  mother  En.^landl  as 
willingly  as  ever*  after  a  Ion?  day's 
sport,  when  infants,  they  had  rested 
their  wearied  heads  upon  their  moth- 
er's knee-?,  or  had  sunk  to  sleep  in  her 
arms.  Strange  it  is,  yet  true,  that  she 
seemed  to  have  no  fear:?  for  her  son's 
safety,  even  after  this  knowledge  that 
the  23rd  Dragoons  had  been  memor- 
ably ensfaejed:  bit  so  much  was  she 
enraptured  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
regiment,  and  therefore  that  he.  had 
ren(^ere(l  i  onspicuous  service  in  the 
dreadf'il  conllict — a  st-rvice  which  had 
act  ally  made  them  the  foremost  topic 
of  conversation  in  London — so  abso- 
lutely was  fear  swallowed  up  in  joy — 
that,  in  the  mero  simi)licity  of  her  fer- 
vent nature,  the  poor  woman  threw  her 
arms  round  my  neck,  as  she  thought  of 
her  .«^on.  and  "'ave  me  the  kiss  which 
was  secretly  meant  for  him. 


Suggestions  for  Study. 

The  essays  of  Lamb  and  of  De 
Quincey  are  worth  trying  to  appreciate. 
If  the  essays  here  named  are  read  in 
some  such  order  as  that  in  which  they 
are  named,  appreciation  will  pretty 
surely  come.  Lamb:  From  the  Essays 
of  Ella.— The  Old  Benchers.  Chrisfa 
Hospital  Five  and  Thirty  Years  Ago. 
The  South  Sea  House,  Mackery  End, 
The  Relations,  Dream  Children.  The 
Superannuated  Man, — all  somewhat 
aiitobiographical;  The  Praise  of  Chim- 
ney Sweepers,  A  Quaker's  Meeting.  De- 
tached Thoughts  on  Books,  Old  China, 
— expressing  Lamb's  genial  philosophy 
and  displaying  his  delightful  style^ 
Lamb's  letters  are  almost  as  interest- 
ing as  his  essavs.  Everybody  should 
know  his  and  his  sister's  Tales  from 
Shakspere.  De  Quincey:  The  Auto- 
biographic ^ketches  and  the  Confes- 
sions of  an  Opium  Eater  are  the  most 
personal  of  De  Quincey's  works.  The 
English  Mail  Coach.  The  Vision  of 
Sudden  Death,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the 
Flight  of  the  Tartar  Tribes,  are  as  de- 
lightful. The  Essay  on  Style  shows 
that  De  Quincev  gave  much  thought  to 
ways  of  writing. 

Qu3stion8. 

1.  Contrast  the  lives  of  Lamb  and 
De  Quincey. 

2.  Tell  about  Lamb's  schooling. 
About    De   Quincey's. 

3.  Give   instances  of  Lamb's   temper. 

4.  Name  Lamb's  chief  works. 

5.  What  were  the  most  romantic 
events  in  De  Q'nncey's  life? 

6.  Why  do"-^  De  Quince-'s  prose  sug- 
gest  poetry? 

7.  Whv  was  De  Quincey's  literary 
career  so  late  in  cominr? 

8.  What*  experiences  of  their  own 
lives  do  Lamb  and  De  Quincey  make 
u.«e  of  in  their  writings? 

9.  Tell  the  elaborate  detail  with 
which  the  incident  is  tolr'  of  the  moth- 
er whose  son  was  in  the  23rd  Dragoons. 

10.  The.^r'omantic  period  of  English 
literature'^ extends  in  a  general  way 
from  the  publication  of  Wordsworth's 
and  Coleridge's  first  important  poems 
in  17S9  to  Scott's  death  in  1832.  Name 
all  the  writers  you  can  who  belong  to 
this   period. 

11.  Try  to  define  the  qualities  which 
Lamb  and  DeQuincey  have  in  common 
and  which  place  them  unmistakably  in 
the  Romantic  Period. 

12.  How  do  the  writings  of  the  two 
men  differ? 

13.  Which  attracts  you  the  more? 
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REMARKABLE    PARALLELS. 

Osborne  Widtsoe,  Latter-day  Saint/  University, 

X.       SUMMARY    AND   CONCLUSION. 


With  the  last  number,  the  ninth 
in  the  series,  the  Remarkable  Par- 
allels really  came  to  a  close.  The 
purpose  it  the  present  paper  is 
merely  to  summarize  and  to  con- 
clude. It  is  not,  hovpever,  that 
there  arc  no  more  parallels.  There 
arc  yet  many  interesting  prophecies 
uttered  by  Joseph  Smith,  others 
spoken  by  Brigham  Young  and  the 
later  successors  to  Joseph  Smith, 
still  others  spoken  by  Heber  C. 
Kimball  and  other  richly  endowed 
men:  and  all  these  have  valuable 
parallels  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
both  the  Old  and  the  New.  How- 
ever, the  line  of  study  has  been 
begun — let  now  those  who  are  in- 
terested continue  the  helpful  work, 
and  enlarge  and  improve  upon  this 
little  beginning. 

In  tlw  first,  second,  fourth  and 
fifth  numbers  of  the  series,  there 
were  presented  several  propehcies 
that  are  interesting,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  almost  perfectly 
parallel,  but  because  they  reveal  a 
similarity  of  development  of  ancient 
and  modern  Israel.  In  the  first 
place,  Abraham  was  permitted  to 
see  that  his  posterity  should  be  as 
numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
or  as  the  sands  upon  the  seashore. 
Though  Abraham  himself  had  but 
few  children,  yet  was  the  vision 
literally  fulfilled.  In  like  manner, 
Joseph  Smith,  who  founded  a  new 


church  with  a  very  small  following, 
predicted  a  great  and  a  marvelous 
work  and  a  membershsip  of  tens  of 
thousands, — indeed  there  should 
be,  said  he,  an  influx  of  people  from 
every  nation  under  heaven.  And 
again  the  word  of  the  prophet  was 
literally  fulfilled. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob  both  prophesied  that 
their  descendants  should  be  bonds- 
men in  a  strange  land,  but  that  after 
many  days,  they  should  be  set  free 
and  should  have  given  them  a  new 
home,  a  Promised  Land.  For  many 
years  the  nomadic  shepherd  tribes 
of  Israel  served  the  Egyptians.  But 
Moses  came  and  set  them  free,  and 
after  leading  them  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  for  forty  years,  sent  them 
with  Godspeed  into  the  promised 
land  of  Canaan.  So  also  Joseph 
Smith  predicted  a  new  home,  a 
Promised  Land  to  modem  Israel. 
By  the  inspiration  of  the  Lord,  he 
pointed  out  that  land,  and  revealed 
the  way  in  which  it  should  be  se- 
cured. The  saints  were  poor;  only 
in  the  way  revealed  could  the  land 
have  been  got;  in  that  way  it  was 
secured  and  Joseph  himself,  was 
permitted  to  live  there  for  a  time. 

However,  in  the  third  place,Moses 
told  the  Hebrews  that  the  land  of 
Canaan  should  be  a  land  of  promise 
only  under  certain  conditions,  that 
if  those  conditions     were    not    ob- 
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served,  the  people  should  be  afflict- 
ed and  should  finally  be  cast  out. 
Now,  the  children  of  Israel  were 
stiff  necked;  they  forgot  God  and 
his  ways;  they  served  mammon, 
and  the  gods  of  their  neighbors. 
Therefore  were  they  cast  out  of  the 
land  of  promise  and  made  to  sprve 
in  a  foreign  land.  In  like  wise, 
Joseph  Smith  told  the  modern 
saints  that  the  land  of  Zion  could 
be  righteously  obtained  in  only  one 
way,  and  could  be  retained  only  on 
the  evidence  of  correct  living.  Fur- 
thermore, he  predicted  that,  if  the 
conditions  were  in  any  way  violat- 
ed, the  saints  should  be  ejected 
from  the  chosen  spot.  Once  more 
Israel  was  obdurate.  The  way  of 
the  Lord  was  forsaken ;  the  word 
of  the  Lord  was  forgotten.  There- 
fore was  modern  Israel  cast  out 
from  his  promised  land. 

Then,  in  the  fourth  place,  the 
land  itself  was  made  a  desolation. 
Jeremiah  foretold  that  not  only 
should  the  Jews  be  taken  captive, 
but  the  land  should  be  ruined.  Ac- 
cordingly Nebuchadnezzar  came 
with  his  hordes  from  the  East. 
Jerusalem  he  razed  to  the  ground; 
and  to  the  north  and  the  south  and 
the  east  and  the  west  he  sent  aveng- 
ing sword  and  fire  to  consume  the 
richness  of  the  land.  In  the  cen- 
tury just  past,  Joseph  Smith,  held 
unjustly  in  the  prisons  of  Missouri, 
prophesied  that  the  vengeance  of 
God  should  fall  upon  Jackson 
county  and  its  neighbors.  Before 
the  Civil  War  began,  the  border 
counties  of  Missouri  felt  the  blights 
of  disorder  and  contention.  During 
the  Civil  War,  those  counties  were 
so  ravaged,  that  only  the  adobe 
chimneys  remained  in  Jackson 
county  to  mark  the  sites  of  once 
prosperous  farms,  villages  and 
towns.  Thus  through  these  four 
steps  was  the  growth  of  ancient  and 
modern  Israel  exactly  alike. 

In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth 


numbers  of  the  series  are  parallels 
of  a  personal  nature.  In  the  sixth 
we  learn  that  Joseph  of  Egypt  was 
unjustly  cast  into  prison  by  one 
Potiphar,  a  servant  of  Pharaoh.  In 
the  prison,  Joseph  met  the  king's 
chief  butler  and  chief  baker.  To 
one  of  them,  the  young  Hebrew 
predicted  immediate  deliverance,  to 
the  other  he  predicted  speedy  death ; 
and  in  three  days,  it  was  even  as  he 
had  said.  So,  also,  Joseph  Smitli 
was  unjustly  imprisoned,  with  sev- 
eral of  his  friends,  and  was  in  great 
danger  of  his  life.  Inspired,  how- 
ever, by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  predict- 
ed that  he  and  all  who  were  with 
him  should  escape,  and  not  a  hair 
of  their  heads  should  be  hurt.  For 
many  months  they  lingered  in  jail. 
More  than  once  they  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot.  But  at  last  they 
all  escaped,  and  reached  in  safety 
the  homes  of  their  friends. 

The  seventh  number  relates  first 
the  personal  danger  of  Zedekiah, 
king  of  Judah.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  The 
long  prophesied  doom  was  impend- 
ing. The  prophets  declaimed  in 
righteous  anger  against  the  perv^erts 
of  Judaism.  Ezekiel  declared  that 
not  only  should  Jerusalem  fall,  but 
her  prince  should  be  taken  captive 
to  a  far-off  land,  yet  should  he  not 
see  that  land,  though  he  should  die 
there.  When  the  great  Assyrian 
came,  he  put  out  Zedekiah's  eyes 
and  carried  him  to  Babylon,  thus 
fulfiling  the  words  of  the  prophet. 
Nearly  twenty-five  hundred  years 
later  Joseph  Smith  predicted  to 
Willard  Richards  that  he  should 
some  time  be  in  a  position  of  great 
danger,  that  bullets  should  fly  about 
him  like  hail,  but  that  he  should  es- 
cape uninjured.  On  June  27,  1844, 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother  Hy- 
runi  were  shot  in  Carthage  jail. 
Willard  Richards  was  present  in 
the  room.  The  bullets  literally  flew 
about  him  like  hail.     But  he,  alone. 
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of  the  four  who  were  there,  was  not 
injured.  He  escaped  without  so 
much  as  a  hole  in  his  robe. 

In  the  ninth  number,  we  read 
how  Samuel  selected  David,  by  in- 
spiration, and  anointed  him  to  be 
king  over  Israel.  David  led  a  pre- 
carious life.  It  looked  usually  as  if 
he  would  never  become  king.  But 
his  God  was  with  him.  In  the  end, 
he  was  crowned  ruler  of  Israel,  the 
house  of  Saul  fell  away,  and  Samuel 
was  proved  a  prophet.  One  day, ' 
long,  long  after  the  days  of  David, 
Joseph  Smith  met  Brigham  Young. 
"Brother  Brigham,*'  said  the 
prophet,  ''will  one  day  preside  over 
this  Church."  It  did  not  look  then 
as  if  the  prediction  would  be  ful- 
filled, nor  did  it  seem  very  prob- 
able for  many  years  thereafter.  But 
when  Joseph  fell  a  martyr,  his 
mantle  was  cast  by  divine  direction 
over  the  shoulders  of  Brigham 
Young. 

The  eighth  number  of  the  series 
stands  alone,  and  compares  Joseph 
Smith  with  a  prophet  less  known 
than  Samuel,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Eze- 
kiel,  but  of  no  less  worth  than  they. 
Gad,  because  of  David's  offense  in 
numbering  the  people,  predicted  a 
pestilence  upon  Israel.  The  hasty 
repentance  of  David  could  not 
forestall  it.  It  came  with  terrible 
power,  and  in  three  days  destroyed 
seventy  thousand  of  the  men  of 
Israel,  and  proved  Gad  an  inspired 
prophet.  In  like  wise,  Joseph 
Smith  predicted  a  pestilence  upon 
Zion's  Camp.  The  members  of  the 
camp  had  been  unruly  and  insub- 
ordinate. The  divine  purpose  of 
their  mission  had  been  forgotten. 
At  Fishing  River,  cholera  broke  out 
among  them;  and  before  the  dis- 
ease could  be  checked,  more  than 
sixty  men  had  felt  its  dire  effects. 

The  last  number  to  be  summar- 
ized,— the  third  in  the  published 
series — places  Joseph  Smith  by  the 
side  of  Jesus  as  a  prophet.     Jesus 


held  divine  power  to  heal  and  to  re- 
store. He  called  twelve  apostles 
and  other  disciples,  and  upon  them 
He  conferred  the  same  power  to 
heal  and  to  restore.  The  disciples 
journeyed  amongst  the  Jews,  and 
everywhere  they  healed  the  sick  and 
cast  out  devils,  and  made  the  blind 
to  see  and  the  lame  to  walk.  The 
word  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  them 
was  fulfilled,  and  His  power  was 
made  manifest  in  their  works.  So 
also,  Joseph  Smith,  on  unimpeach- 
able evidence,  is  known  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  heal  the  sick 
and  to  cast  out  evil  spirits.  More- 
over, he  conferred  the  same  power 
upon  the  twelve  apostles,  and  upon 
all  who  hold  the  priesthood.  In 
a  revelation,  he  promised  that  all 
the  gifts  promised  by  Jesus  in  times 
of  old,  should  follow  these  modern 
disciples.  And,  lo!  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  testified  that  his 
word  has  been  fulfilled. 

Now,  with  this  summary  of  the 
past  articles  before  us,  we  may 
well  ask.  What,  after  all,  is  the 
value  of  the  parallels  ?  In  each  pa- 
per, Joseph  Smith  is  virtually 
placed  by  the  side  of  some  great 
prophet  of  the  past.  In  each  paper 
an  effort  is  made  to  show  that  Jo- 
seph Smith  was  just  as  surely  di- 
vinely inspired  as  was  the  prophet 
with  whom  he  is  compared;  and 
moreover,  that  if  Joseph  Smith  be 
rejected  as  a  prophet  of  God,  then 
must  each  of  those  other  prophets 
be  likewise  rejected.  lUit  in  the 
parallels,  Joseph  has  been  compared 
with  Abraham,  with  Jacob,  with 
Moses,  with  Jeremiah,  with  Joseph 
of  Egypt,  with  Kzekiel,  with  Sam- 
uel, with  Gad,  and  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself.  If  Joseph  Smith 
were  not  a  prophet  of  God,  then 
was  no  one  of  these  a  prophet  of 
God.  Even  the  Lord  Himself  must 
be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  hu- 
man wisdom  only.  What  then  is 
the     real     value    of    such    parallel 
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study?  It  serves  to  strengthen 
one's  faith  in  the  divine  inspiration 
of  Joseph  Smith.  Nay,  more;  it 
relieves  the  beHevers  in  Joseph 
Smith  of  the  burden  of  proof.  Was 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God?  Were  the 
Hebrew  prophets  divinely  inspired? 
If  Christian  men  can  prove  these 
questions,  they  need  not  prove  that 
Joseph  Smith  was  divinely  inspired. 
That  fact  follows  then  as  self-evi- 
dent. 

Now,  a  word  or  two  about  proph- 
ecy. The  Hebrews  were  essentially 
a  prophecy-believing  people.  So 
also  are  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
Among  the  Hebrews  arose  many 
prophets.  So  also,  we  believe,  have 
prophets  arisen  among  the  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Thus  it  is  no  longer 
true  that  ''Hebrew  prophecy,  like 
the  Hebrew  people,  stands  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world." 
But  how  did  these  men  become 
prophets?  Saint  Peter  says  that, 
"No  prophecy  ever  came  by  the 
will  of  man,  but  men  spoke  from 
God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  In  perfect  harmony  with 
this  doctrine  is  the  story  of  the 
seventy  elders  who  were  called  to 
assist  Moses.  At  that  time  God 
said  to  the  great  lawgiver,  **I  will 
take  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon 
thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them." 
Accordingly,  ''the  Lord. .  .took  of 
the  spirit  which  was  upon  him,  and 
put  it  upon  the  seventy  elders ;  and 
it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the  spirit 
rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied." 
And  we  read  further  of  Eldad  and 
Medad,  who  had  remained  in  the 
camp,  that  *'the  spirit  rested  upon 
them  and  they  prophesied  in  the 
camp."  Thus  the  presence  of  the 
spirit  caused  these  two  men,  as  it 
caused  the  seventy  elders,  to 
prophesy.  Therefore  did  Moses 
say,  "Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets,  that  the  Lord 
would  put  his  spirit  upon  them." 
From     these    references    we     may 


learn  at  least  two  things.  First, 
the  Spirit  of  God  must  inspire  be- 
fore a  man  can  be  a  true  prophet. 
Second,  this  Spirit  can  be  bestowxd 
by  the  Lord  alone.  Neither  Moses 
nor  any  other  prophet  can  endow  a 
man  with  the  Spirit,  nor  can  a 
man's  imagination  bring  it  down 
upon  him.  It  is  a  gift  from  God.  Of 
course  the  converse  is  true.  If  a 
man  has  shown  himself  a  true 
prophet,  he  must  have  had  the 
Spirit  of  God  resting  upon  him. 
And  if  he  has  had  possession  of  that 
Spirit,  he  must  have  received  it 
from  the  great  God  of  heaven  and 
earth. 

Another  peculiar  thing  is  (Char- 
acteristic of  the  prophets  ot  God. 
Each  one  claimed  to  have  received 
a  specific  call  and  message,  before 
he  presumed  to  preach  and  proph- 
esy m  the  name  of  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  Thus  Moses,  when  wide 
awake  and  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  senses,  saw  the  burning  bush  in 
the  land  of  Midian,  and  talked 
with  God.  Samuel  heard  what  he 
thought  was  the  voice  of  Eli,  and 
finally  received  his  commission 
from  the  true  heavenly  source. 
Jeremiah  was  supernaturally  called. 
but  objected  his  youth,  and  did  not 
finally  consent  until  the  Lord  had 
put  forth  his  hand  and  touched  his 
mouth.  Ezekiel  felt  that  "the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him." 
And  even  Jesus,  the  Only  Begotten 
of  the  Father,  insisted  that  he  was 
divinely  sent.  "My  teaching  is  not 
mine,"  said  he,  "but  his  that  sent 
me."  Of  course,  there  have  been 
false  prophets  in  all  periods  of  the 
world's  history.  They  are  always 
discribed  as  men  who  have  not  been 
sent  by  God,  who  have  not  the  Spir- 
it of  God  with  them,  and  who  speak 
according  to  the  vain  imaginings  of 
their  own  hearts.  Of  them  the  Lord 
says  through  his  prophet  Jeremiah, 
"They  speak  a  vision  of  their  own 
heart  and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of 
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the  Lord I  sent  not  these 

prophets,  yet  they  ran ;  I  spake  not 
unto  them  yet  they  prophesied."  As 
soon,  however,  as  false  prophets 
appeared,  the  difficulties  of  men 
were  increased.  How  was  the 
common  layman  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  divinely  inspired  prophet 
and  the  false  prophet  of  lies  ?  Long 
ago,  in  the  early  days  of  the  He- 
brew people  the  question  arose.  In 
answer  Moses  revealed  a  test. 
*'When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,"  said  he,  "if  the 
thing  follow  not  nor  come  to  pass, 
that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
has  not  spoken :  the  prophet  has 
spoken  it  presumptuously,  thou 
shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him." 
Again  many  years  later,  Jeremiah 
alludes  to  the  same  test,  "The 
prophet  which  prophesieth  of 
peace,"  says  he,  "when  the  word  of 
the  prophet  shall  come  to  pass, 
then  shall  the  prophet  be  known, 
that  the  Lord  has  truly  sent  him.'* 
Thus  the  divinely  appointed  test  of 
a  prophet  is  to  be  found  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prophet's  predictions. 
If  a  man  prophesies  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  thing  is  fulfilled, 
who  w^ill  dare  to  say  that  the  Lord 
has  not  inspired  him  ? 

Of  course,  this  test  can  be  ap- 
plied only  to  that  part  of  a  prophet's 
work  which  pertains  to  the  future. 
Whatever  lessons  he  may  draw 
from  the  past  or  present  are  not 
subject  to  the  test ;  and  this  thought 
leads  to  another  bit  of  interesting 
evidence.  It  was  a  part  of  the  faith 
of  the  Hebrews  to  believe  in  the 
power  to  predict  future  events.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  faith  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  to  believe  in  the  same 
power.  For,  did  not  Amos  write, 
"Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do  noth- 
ing, but  he  revealeth  his  secret 
unto  his  servants  the  prophets"? 
Moreover,  Isaiah  makes  the  pre- 
diction of  future  events  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  and  prerog- 


ative of  Deity — proof,  indeed,  that 
the  God  of  Israel  is  the  true  and 
living  God.  "Remember  the  for- 
mer things  of  old,"  we  read,  "for  I 
am  God,  and  there  is  none  else;  I 
am  God  and  there  is  none  like  me; 
declaring  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  from  ancient  times  things 
that  are  not  yet  done."  Upon  thia 
passage  Knobel  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"The  better  view  consists  in  the 
knowledge  that  Jehovah,  and  none 
besides,  is  God,  that  He  is  God  and 
nothing  like  Him.  To  this  view 
they  can  easily  come  by  remember- 
ing the  former  things,  that  is,  the 
prophecies  formerly  given  which 
are  now  being  fulfilled.  These 
prove  Jehovah's  foreknowledge,, 
and  thereby  His  Godhead."  Again,, 
Isaiah  upbraids  the  idolaters  and' 
shows  that  their  lack  of  predictions, 
is  proof  that  their  gods  are  no  gods;. 
"Produce  your  cause,"  writes  the 
prophet,  "bring  forth  your  strong 
reasons  saith  the  king  of  Jacob.  Let 
them  bring  them  forth,  and  declare 
unto  us  what  shall  happen ;  declare 
ye  the  former  things,  what  they  be,. 
that  we  may  consider  them,  and 
know  the  latter  end  of  them ;  or 
show  us  things  for  to  come.  De- 
clare the  things  that  are  to  come 
hereafter,  that  we  may  know  that 
ye  are  gods."  On  this  passage, 
again,  Knobel  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"Let  them  bring  forth  their  proofs, 
especially  that  one  which  rests  upont 
correct  prediction  of  the  future; 
for  the  foreknowledge  of  the  future 
is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  God,  and 
proves  Deity,  on  which  account  it 
was  also  the  credential  of  the  true 
prophet." 

With  these  considerations  im 
mind  no  true  Christian  can  doubt 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  Apply  to  them  the  test 
of  Moses  or  that  of  Jeremiah,  and 
they  stand  still  unmoved.  What 
they  have  spoken  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  has  been  fulfilled.     They 
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are,  therefore,  true  prophets.  Alore- 
over,  since  their  propliccies  have 
been  fulfilled,  the  Spirit  of  God 
must  have  been  with  them,  and  that 
Spirit  can  come  only  from  GckI 
Himself.  Therefore,  they  possessed 
divine  authority,  righteously  be- 
stowed. Or  again,  they  predicted 
future  events,  and  those  predic- 
tions were  fulfilled.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Isaiah  they  were  true 
prophets  of  God,  for  to  God  alone 
is  known  the  future.  From  every 
point  of  view,  then,  and  by  every 
kind  of  evidence  the  prophets  of 
Israel  were  true,  and  divinely  in- 
spired. However,  whatever  is  true 
of  them  is  self-evidently  true  of 
Joseph  Smith.  He  served  the  same 
God,  was  inspired  by  the  same 
Spirit,  he  made  predictions  of  exact- 
ly the  same  kind  and  his  predictions 
were  as  literally  fulfilled  as  theirs. 
Apply  to  him,  then,  all  the  tests 
provided  in  Scripture  and  he  stands 
forth  incontrovertibly  a  prophet  of 
God.  Deny  him  that  honorable 
position,  and,  once  more,  it  must 
be  denied  even  to  the  Son  of  Man. 
This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter:  if  Joseph  Smith  were 
not  a  true  prophet,  there  has  never 
been  such  a  one  upon  the  earth.  In- 
deed, no  God  has,  in  such  a  case, 
ever  communed  with  human  kind. 

Before  leaving,  I  crave  the  priv- 
ilege of  expressing  a  thought  that 
is  out  of  the  line  of  argument.  Ap- 
parently, as  there  are  no  heroes  like 
those  that  are  dead,  so  a  pro])het  is 
not  justly  esteemed  until  he  is  dead 
and  long  buried.  Appreciation  is  a 
rare,  and  inestimable  jewel.  Not 
long  ago  a  friend  remarked  that  he 
had  just  read  the  parallel  in  which 
Joseph  Smith  is  placed  bv  the  side 
of  Joseph  of  Egypt.  "And  it  oc- 
curred to  me."  said  my  friend,  "that 
when  Joseph  Smith  is  as  old  in  the 
history  of  the  world  as  is  Joseph, 
the  son  of  lacob.  he  will  be  loved 


and  studied  with  the  same  awe  and 
reverence  and  complete  faith  that 
the  ancient  Joseph  receives  today." 
Was  he  wrong?  I  think  not.  The 
personality  and  the  work  of  Joseph 
Smith  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
will  endure  the  tests  of  all  time; 
and  in  the  end,  he  will  rise  in  tri- 
umph above  his  foes,  and  will  be 
recognized  for  what  he  is  ami^J 
honor  and  glory.  In  the  mean- 
time let  us  w'ho  know  his  worth 
honor  him,  and  together  with  him 
his  successors,  and  all  the  noble 
men  of  Israel. 

Finally,  let  those  who  want  to 
pursue  this  study  further  consider 
the  evidences  of  a  universal  flood, 
and  compare  the  great  prophecy  of 
Xoah,  with  that  of  Joseph  Smith ; 
let  them  compare  the  predicted  fall 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  with  that  of 
Stephen  Douglas;  let  them  place 
Isaiah's  marvelous  predictions 
against  Babylon  alongside  Joseph 
Smith's  predictions  of  civil  war; 
and  let  them  study  the  Savior's 
strange,  almost  weird,  foreknowl- 
edge of  his  own  death,  together 
with  the  similar  foreknowledge  on 
the  part  of  Joseph  Smith.  Still,  the 
store  will  not  be  exhausted.  Let, 
then,  the  interested  ones  search  out 
the  almost  numberless  predictions 
contained  in  the  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants and  in  the  sermons  of  the 
great  prophet.  For  almost  ever>'- 
one  can  be  found  a  parallel.  And 
when  Joseph  Smith's  prophecies 
are  ]:)resumably  exhausted,  turn 
then  to  his  contemporaries,  to  his 
successors,  to  the  many  men  who, 
in  this  Church,  have  had  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  In  the  histor}'  of  each 
one  will  be  found  abimdant  mater- 
ial for  faith-promoting  study.  And 
with  each  succeeding  parallel,  those 
who  ])ursue  this  work  will  be  more 
and  more  convinced  that  among 
them  that  are  born  of  women  there 
has  not  arisen  a  greater  prophet 
than  Joseph  Smith. 
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II. 

The  boy  had  spent  the  summer 
with  his  grandparents  Osgood 
away  down  on  their  farm,  fifty 
miles  from  home  and  mother.  He 
would  perhaps  have  grown  unbear- 
ably homesick  had  it  not  been  for 
the  many  things  which  he  found  to 
do  there,  and  incidentally  for  Aunt 
Kate.  Aunt  Kate  was  his  Father's 
youngest  sister,  and  she  was  round 
and  rosy  and  very  good  to  be  with. 
Dan  found  this  out  the  day  after  his 
arrival  for  he  had  slipped  away 
from  everybody  and  climbed  to  the 
very  top  of  the  hay  loft  and  was 
there  sobbing  out  the  first  terrible 
longing  for  Father,  Necie,  — and 
Mother.  Aunt  Kate  must  have 
heard  the  sounds  of  his  trouble,  for 


she  brought  the  big  ladder  and 
climbed  up  to  where  the  boy  was. 
Her  steps  were  not  heard  on  the 
hay  but  before  he  knew  it  he  found 
her  there  beside  him  and  he  was 
telling  her  all  about  it.  Aunt  Kate 
did  not  say  much.  She  stroked  his 
hair  though  and  after  a  while  she 
said  just  as  if  his  eyes  were  not  all 
red  and  swollen, 

''It  must  be  nearly  milking  and 
skimming  time,  Dan.  Don't  you 
think  wo  had  better  do  up  the 
chores  together?'* 

It  was  during  this  evening  time 
that  Dan  heard  Aunt  Kate's  first 
story ;  it  was  a  fairy  story  and  the 
title  was  "Timothy  Shoes." 

*'I  found  this  talc  when  I  was 
away  at  College,"  said  Aunt  Kate 
and  this  is  the  way  it  begins : 
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"  'Once  upon  a  time  long,  long 
years  ago  when  the  fairies  came  to 
the  christening  of  children  and 
brought  them  rare  and  wonderful 
gifts,  there  was  a  little  mother  who 
held  her  first  baby  in  her  arms  and 
looked  down  into  its  tiny,  pink  face. 
This  baby  was  a  boy  and  the 
mother  said,  'Boys  are  very  nice  to 
have  but  I  wish  I  had  a  little  daugh- 
ter instead ;  boys  are  so  hard  to 
manage  and  so  much  care  before 
they  grow  up.' 

"Now,  the  fairy  who  was  to  be 
this  little  one's  godmother  did  not 
like  to  hear  this  at  all,  but  when 
the  day  for  naming  the  baby  came 
she  walked  right  into  the  room 
where  the  relatives  of  the  child 
were  and  handed  to  its  mother  an 
odd  looking  paper  parcel.  All  the 
other  guests  had  brought  beautiful 
presents,  gold  and  silver  cups  and 
spoons  and  costly  jewelry,  so  that 
they  all  sneered  and  made  fun  of 
the  little  godmother  when  her  par- 
cel was  found  to  contain  nothing 
but  a  pair  of  sturdy  little  shoes  with 
copper  heels  and  toes ! 

"  'Never  mind,'  said  the  fairy, 
'do  not  destroy  my  gift  for  those 
shoes  have  a  very  wonderful  power 
about  them.  Let  this  little  child 
wear  them  and  they  will  always 
cause  him  to  know  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong;  whenever  he 
does  a  naughty  or  an  unkind  thing 
they  will  pinch  and  hurt  his  feet  so 
much  that  he  will  be  compelled  to 
stop  his  mischief  and  do  what  is 
right.' 

'The  little  mother  looked  at  the 
wee  pink  feet  of  her  baby  and  then 
at  those  little,  heavy,  ugly  shoes. 

"  'Well,'  she  said,  'perhaps  some 
day  he  will  need  them  but  I  hope 
he  never  has  to  wear  such  clumsy 
little  things.' 

"Well,  the  baby  grew  and  grew 
until  he  was  eight  years  old.  He 
was  not  a  very  careful  nor  a  very 
kind  bov,  so  that  at  last  his  mother 


went  to  her  trunk  and  brought  out 
those  little  copper-rimmed  shoes ! 

"Timothy,  for  that  was  the  boy's 
name,  put  them  on  willingly  enough 
and  started  off  to  school,  but  half 
way  there  he  looked  across  the 
green  meadows  where  the  yellow 
buttercups  were  waving  in  the 
breeze  and  a  great  temptation  came 
to  him.  He  decided  to  do  what  he 
knew  he  should  not  and,  instead  of 
going  to  school,  to  go  and  gather 
flowers  in  the  pastures. 

"He  had  scarcely  begun  to  pick 
them  when  the  queerest  feeling  be- 
gan to  come  all  over  his  feet!  At 
first  he  tried  to  stamp  around  and 
send  it  away  for  he  thought  it  was 
only  the  "pins  and  needles,"  but 
the  pain  would  not  go;  instead  it 
got  worse  and  worse  so  that  at  last 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  did  he 
jumped  into  a  wet  marshy  place  and 
when  he  stepped  out  he  had  left 
his  shoes  behind  him!  His  feet 
were  all  right  then  and  so  he  gath- 
ered his  hat  full  of  flowers  and 
played  with  the  frogs  until  it  was 
noon  time  and  then  this  naughty 
boy  walked  quietly  to  school.  He 
did  not  go  in  until  after  the  bell  had 
rung  so  that  his  class  was  reading 
as  he  entered.  The  teacher  looked 
up  and  said,  'Well,  Timothy,  did 
you  have  a  pleasant  time  this  morn- 
ing gathering  buttercups  ?' 

"Timothy  hung  his  head  and  then 
all  the  children  began  to  laugh  and 
to  call,  'Timothy  Shoes!  Timothy 
Shoes!'  Poor  Timothy  looked  up 
and  there  in  his  place  in  the  class 
stood  those  little  copper  heeled  and 
copper  toed  shoes,  with  a  large 
buttercup  in  each. 

"  'Take  these  shoes  out  and  clean 
the  mud  off  and  then  put  them  on 
and  take  your  place  at  the  foot  of 
the  class,'  said  the  teacher. 

"Poor  Timothy  went  out  and 
cleaned  the  shoes  and  came  back. 
But  when  he  took  his  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  class  when  he  should 
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have  been  at  the  head  those  Httle 
shoes  began  to  pinch  and  squirm  so 
dreadfully  that  although  he  tried 
so  hard  that  he  bit  his  lips  until  they 
bled,  to  keep  from  crying  out,  Tim- 
othy was  at  last  compelled  to  sit 
right  down  on  the  floor  before  them 
all  and  pull  and  pull  until  his  feet 
were  bare.  Then  in  just  a  second 
those  little  shoes  went  clippity,  clip- 
pity  clip,  right  up  to  the  head  of  the 
class  where  Timothy  should  have 
been;  and  there  they  stood  all  that 
long,  long  afternoon. 

"The  next  time  Timothy  forgot 
and  did  a  very  wrong  thing  was 
.  one  night  when  there  was  to  be  a 
concert  at  the  church  and  he  was  to 
help  sing.  When  the  afternoon 
came  he  grew  so  frightened  that  he 
slipped  away  and  went  up  under 
the  mountain  and  sat  on  a  great 
stone.  Suddenly  something  hap- 
pened and  you  can  guess  what  it 
was!  In  a  minute,  off  came  those 
little  shoes  and  the  heavy  boulder 
was  pushed  over  on  them. 

"There,'  said  Timothy,  *I  do 
hope  that  that  is  the  very  last  of 
you,  you  hateful  little  shoes.' 

"But  alas  for  the  hopes  of  Tim- 
othy! When  he  reached  his  home 
he  found  his  mother  crying  and 
upon  asking  her  the  cause  she  said, 

"  'Oh,  Timothy,  where  have  you 
been?  When  they  called  out  your 
name  tonight  your  shoes  came  clip- 
ping up  the  aisle  and  climbed  right 
up  on  the  stage  and  stood  there !' 

"Poor  Timothy  again!  But  he 
had  not  yet  learned  that  lesson  that 
the  fairy  put  into  the  gift  she 
brought  him  and  he  had  yet  to  dis- 
cover many,  many  things. 

"The  next  time  Timothy  had 
trouble  was  when  he  was  quite  a 
large  boy.  He  was  invited  to  a 
party  and  his  mother  cautioned  him 
to  be  at  home  by  eleven  o'clock. 
Now,  Timothy  started  out  with  his 
heavy  shoes  but  he  thought  he  nev- 
er could  dance  in  them  so  that  he 


left  them  at  a  friend's  house  and 
borrowed  a  pair  of  thin  lightrsoled 
dancing  pumps.  But  when  he 
reached  the  house  he  found  his  own 
shoes  there  before  him  and  they 
even  followed  him  out  on  the  floor 
and  danced  just  the  same  as  he  did, 
so  that  at  last  he  was  compelled  to 
put  them  on  again  and  then  his  real 
pleasure  began  for  he  seemed  to 
know  just  how  to  dance  every  step 
and  he  did  it  so  well  that  all  his 
girl  friends  were  delighted  to  be 
with  him. 

"When  five  minutes  to  eleven 
came  Timothy  did  not  want  to  get 
ready  to  go  home  but  the  little 
shoes  kept  reminding  him  that  it 
was  time  to  go  until  at  last  he 
kicked  them  off  again  and  put  on 
the  thin  ones.  But  he  could  not 
dance  a  step!  H?  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  it  in  just  that 
little  time.  He  stepped  on  the  girls' 
toes  and  tore  their  pretty  dresses, 
and  at  last  to  get  any  peace  at  all 
he  put  his  own  shoes  on  and  hurried 
home. 

"But  these  little  shoes  once  saved 
Timothy's  life  and  that  of  his  teach- 
er. Together  they  had  been  on  a 
journey  across  a  wide  open  plain; 
it  was  winter  and  the  weather  was 
bitterly  cold  so  that  when  a  thick 
snow-storm  came  up  they  lost  their 
way  and  were  not  able  to  look  care- 
fully for  it.  They  followed  a  path 
which  they  hoped  was  the  right 
one,  but  pretty  soon  Timothy's 
shoes  began  to  pinch  and  pinch  so 
much  that  he  had  to  take  them  off. 

"  *I  know  that  we  are  off  the 
path,'  said  the  boy,  'because  my 
shoes  never  act  this  way  when  ev- 
erything is  all  right.' 

"Left  alone  the  little  shoes  turned 
about  and  went  in  exactly  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  the  two  poor 
wanderers  tried  to  follow  them  but 
they  were  soon  lost  in  the  snow. 
The  storm  grew  worse  and  worse 
until  it  seemed  there  was  no  hope 
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to  save  the  two.  But  the  brave  Ht- 
tle  shoes  had  gone  straight  to  Tim- 
othy's home  and  when  they  cam^ 
into  the  room  where  his  mother  and 
father  sat  nearly  wild  with  anxiety 
about  their  son,  the  mother  took  the 
little  things  in  her  arms  and  fairly 
hugged  them.  Then  the  father  and 
neighbors  took  lanterns  and  fol- 
lowed the  little  guides  until  they 
came  to  a  queer  mound  in  the  deep 
snow.  There  the  little  shoes  stopped 
and  sure  enough  the  two  lost  ones 
were  found  beneath  the  drifts! 

"Well,  Timothy  did  begin  to  heed 
the  little  fairy's  gift  after  this  and 
before  so  very  long  he  had  learned 
her  lesson.  So  one  night  when  the 
little  shoes  were  placed  on  the  shelf 
at  the  head  of  Timothy's  bed  they 
got  down  just  at  midniefht  and  very 
softly  slipped  fron>  the  room.  Right 
into  the  mother's  room  they  went 
and  stopped  a  minute  there  beside 
her  bed  as  if  to  say  'goodbye'  and 
then  they  slipped  out  of  the  window 
and  passed  out  of  the  gate  and  that 
was  the  very  last  they  ever  saw  of 
Timothy's  shoes." 

Dan  had  forgotten  his  homesick- 
ness when  the  end  of  the  story  came 
and  after  that  Aunt  Kate  used  to 
tell  him  many  wonderful  tales 
whenever  she  saw  the  little  wrinkles 
coming  in  his  forehead  and  the  lips 
begin  to  quiver,  for  she  had  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  for  any  one  who 
wanted  a  mother. 

But  it  was  in  October  that  the 
second  sad  thing  in  Dan's  life  hap- 
pened. It  came  about  because  of  a 
telephone  message  which  came 
while  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, and  even  Aunt  Kate  were 
all  away.  Dan  was  left  at  home 
with  one  of  the  house-girls  to  care 
for  him  so  that  when  the  bell  rang 
he  ran  first  and  answered  the  call. 
It  was  father  talking  at  the  other 
end  and  before  he  could  understand 


that  it  was  only  the  boy  to  whom  he 
was  speaking  he  had  told  him  that 
mama  was  very  ill — sick  unto  death 
and  that  they  wanted  their  little  .son 
at  once. 

Now,  if  Dan  had  only  spoken  to 
some  of  the  men  he  would  have 
been  sent  off  quickly,  but  he  was 
fearful  that  because  his  aunt  and 
grandparents  were  away  that  the 
other  would  keep  him  there.  So 
he  slipped  up  stairs  and  began  to 
count  his  money.  It  was  the  re- 
sult of  hard  berry-picking  and 
weeding  but  he  almost  cried  in  his 
gratitude  that  he  had  it  now. 

He  did  not  wait  to  even  change 
his  clothing  but  hurried  across  the 
fields  and  down  to  the  station. 
Three  hours  later  a  little  fellow, 
barefoot,  and  wearing  bib  overalls 
might  have  been  seen  climbing  into 
a  street  car  at  the  crowded  city  sta- 
tion. In  another  half  hour  this 
same  boy  was  stealing  in  at  the 
basement  door  of  a  great  house. 
He  hurried  softly  up  stairs  to  the 
third  floor  and  softly  pushed  open 
a  door  which  led  into  a  darkened 
room. 

The  woman  on  the  bed  there 
moved  softly  at  the  sound  of  a 
sobbed  out  word;  it  was  only 
"Mama,"  but  the  little  child  was 
close  to  her  in  an  instant  and  kiss- 
ing her  hand  as  if  his  little  heart 
w^ould  break. 

When  the  doctor  came  an  hour 
later  he  looked  at  his  patient  and 
then  started  back  in  surprise.  Go- 
ing around  to  the  father  as  he  knelt 
with  drawn  face  by  the  bedside  he 
said, 

"A  miracle  has  happened  and  she 
will  live." 

"Yes,  doctor,"  came  a  feeble  but 
happy  voice  from  among  the  pil- 
lows, "my  little  son  has  come  back 
to  me — and  he  will  make  me  well." 
(To  be  continued.) 


Frofn  Auui  Rnik 


"*B**  kind  to  thy  father  fur  wh«»  Ihtiu 

Wert   yoiinff. 

Who  loved  thee  so  fnndly  as  h^? 

lie  cttughi  the  first  accents  that  fell 

from  thy  tongue. 

And  Joined  In  thy  Innocent  glee. 

Bo   kind  to   thy  mother  for  lo,  on   her 
brow. 
May  traces  of  sorrow  be  g*?en; 
Oh!   wilt  Ihou  remember  and  chi^rlsh 
her  now» 
For  lovtng  and  kind  hath  she  been  J*' 

**Stng  that  song  again,  Rutliie, 
the  words  are  beautiful ;  such  songs 
help  to  moulil  our  lives  and  influ- 
ence  our  actions  far  more  than  wc 
realize,  and  it  is  so  lovely  for  you 
to  sing  about  your  work,  'i-Ie  that 
is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual 
feast/'  Labor  is  so  much  lighter 
when  done  pleasantly,  and  it  meann 
HO  much  to  father  and  mother  when 
the  home  resounds  with  the  music 
of  happy  hearts ;  it  eases  the  burden 
and  repays  them  somewhat  for  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made, 

*'0.  Ruthie,  what  have  our  par- 
ents not  done  for  us?  No  child  can 
measure  or  comprehend  the  deptli 
of  parental  love;  it  is  so  pure,  so 
unselfish  and  so  holy ;  and  surely  it 
is  divine  for  it  is  as  broad  as  eter- 
nity. How  it  suflfers  and  eiuhires; 
and  with  what  tenderness  it  watch- 
es over  the  little  ones. 

"There     is    something    singular. 


girlie,  about  this  lovj?  that  parents 
give  to  their  babies;  the  more  chil- 
dren they  have,  apparently,  the 
more  they  love  them,  and  it  seems 
as  if  each  little  darling  is  just  a  wee 
bit  nicer  than  the  others  were, 

"So  you  see,  Rnthie,  you  were 
once  titc  only  one — just  the  sweet- 
est baby  in  all  the  world ;  and  how 
your  father  loved  you  because,  he 
said,  you  looked  so  much  like  your 
mother  wnth  your  sunny  curls  and 
sparkling  eyes. 

"Why !  he  used  to  *trot  yoti  to 
market'  and  toss  you  *away  up  in 
the  air'  when  he  was  so  tired,  just 
to  see  your  eyes  dance  and  hear 
your  pretty  baby  laughter;  and,  he 
declared,  that  the  smoothing  of  his 
cheeks  by  your  dimpled  baby  hands 
lianished  care  and  made  the  world 
all  bright  atid  joyous/* 

"And  mama,  what  did  she  do?** 

*'Ah!  little  girl,  that  question 
will  never  be  answered  until  you 
have  passed  throtigh  similar  experi- 
ences. Everything  that  love  coitld 
do  was  done  for  you.  Your  mother 
was  verily  your  guardian  angel, 
guiding  your  ever>^  word,  and 
guarding  your  every  step:  in  sick- 
ness  or  in  health  she  watched  over 
you:  and  O,  how  she  planned,  and 
prayed  that  you  might  grow  up 
pure  and  good  as  you  were  beauti- 
ful.   All  good  girls  are  lK?autiful  to 
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their  parents,  Ruthie.  And  as  you 
grew  older  tFiese  two — father  and 
mother — denied  themselves  many 
things  that  you  might  have  school- 
ing and  some  musical  education; 
urging  you  to  make  the  best  of  your 
opportunities,  sometimes  against 
A'our  will,  not  because  it  would 
benefit  them,  girlie,  but  because, 
like  most  little  girls,  you  did  not 
understand  that  excellence  is  not  at- 
tained without  close  application." 

"Well,  Auntie,  sometimes  I  wish 
the  books  and  music  were  in  Hali- 
fax. I  wonder  why  I  have  to  studv 
so  hard,  and  work  besides,  when  I 
would  so  much  rather  have  a  good 
time.  I  wouldn*t  mind  a  little  of  it, 
but  I  can't  see  what  benefit  I  shall 
gain  by  being  forever  and  ever 
drilled  into  doing  things  I  don't 
want  to  do ;  and  as  for  housework, 
I  guess  when  I  am  older  and  have 
to  I  shall  be  able  to  do  as  others 
have  done  before  me." 

"Yes,  Ruthie,  but  you  won't 
know  how  to  do  things  if  you  do 
not  learn  while  you  are  young." 

"Now,  Auntie,  I  heard  Sadie 
Pomeroy's  mother  say  that  when 
she  was  married,  she  didin't  know 
how  to  do  the  first  thing;  she 
couldn't  even  make  a  loaf  of  bread 
or  do  plain  sewing ;  and  she  told  me 
that  her  husband  used  to  laugh  and 
tell  her  to  get  out  of  the  way,  there 
was  no  use  for  her  to  try  to  make 
a  fire,  it  always  went  out ;  but  now 
she  is  a  real  nice  housekeeper." 

"Yes,  Ruthie,  and  I  have  heard 
her  tell  how  mortified  she  used  to 
feel  because  she  could  not  place  a 
meal  before  her  husband  as  good  as 
he  had  been  accustomed  too;  and 
how  she  went  to  the  neighbors  to 
have  them  show  her  how  to  make 
his  shirts  fit;  for  the  necks  were 
always  too  large  and  the  armholcs 
too  small,  or  vice  versa — and  what 
a  time  she  had  with  her  baby's 
clothes  for,  you  know,  when  Mrs. 
Pomerov  was  married  she  went  to 


one  of  the  far  oflF  settlements  to 
live;  and  if  her  husband  had  not 
been  a  good-natured  man,  there  is 
no  telling  what  might  have  hap- 
pened. She  does  fairly  well  now. 
But  you  don't  want  an  experience 
like  that  do  you,  Ruthie?  Sadie's 
mother  would  have  been  spared 
many  tears  and  a  great  many  blun- 
ders had  she  been  trained  in  her 
youth  to  do  housework. 

"And,  girlie,  children  owe  sonjc- 
thing  to  their  parents.  Not  only 
should  they  work  for  their  own 
present  and  future  good,  but  they 
should  be  willing  to  do  something 
to  help  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

"The  home  belongs  to  all  and 
each  member  of  the  family  shoulc 
feel  it  a  duty  to  do  a  portion  of  the 
labor:  'Many  hands  make  light 
work,'  and  we  might  add, 
light  hearts,  for  housework  is 
a  pleasure  when  each  one  knows 
her  work  and  does  it  cheerfully. 

"But,  Ruthie,  when  the  children 
shirk  and  wrangle  about  it  you 
don't  know  how  it  worries  mama; 
and  over-worked  as  she  often  is, 
she  would  much  rather  do  it  her- 
self than  be  continually  urging 
them  on.  But  she  is  anxious  for 
their  welfare  and  so  tries  to  have 
patience  and  bear  with  their  mis- 
takes and  bickerings,  knowing  that 
some  day  they  will  thank  her  for  it." 

"Auntie,  do  you  know  I  some- 
times wonder  how  mama  gets  along 
as  well  as  she  does.  Some  days 
everything  seems  to  go  wrong.  It 
may  be  that  papa  doesn't  feel  well — 
and  you  know  what  that  means — 
baby  is  cross;  or  the  butter  won't 
come;  and  a  hundred  and  one 
things  seem  to  have  arranged  that 
particular  day  for  adventure;  but 
she  always  makes  the  best  of  it.  I 
am  going  to  try  to  be  more  thought- 
ful in  the  future.  And,  Auntie, 
what  do  you  think?  Now  you 
mustn't  tell  ?  It  will  soon  be  papa 
and   mania's  wedding  day,  and  we 
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children  are  going  to  buy  them 
something  spiendid!  We  want  you 
to  help  us  plan  a  party  that  will  be 
a  surprise  bo  that  mama  won't  have 
a  thing  to  do  about  it.  Won't  that 
be  jolly?" 


"But  I  want  to  tell  you  something; 
you  can  do  besides,  little  gfirl,  that 
perhaps  many  children  do  not  think 
of.  It  is  the  little  thoughtful  ai 
tcntions  that  count  so  much  and 
bring    pleasure    to      our    parents. 


■*Yes.  Riitiije,  that  will  be  de- ^ 
lightfnl.  It  18  Just  what  we  ought 
to  do,  for,  of  course,  I  shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  help.  I  am  sure  they 
will  both  appreciate  it  and  remem- 
ber it  always. 


Father  will  remember  the  little 
daughter  who  sees  that  lie  is  waited 
on  at  table;  who  keeps  his  neck 
ties  in  order  and  funs  to  get  his 
handkerchief;  who,  when  he  comes 
home  tired  from  his  dav  8  labor,  will 
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draw  up  his  chair,  remove  his  hat 
and  smooth  his  hair  until  he  feels  as 
if  home  was  the  brightest  place  in 
all  the  world. 

"And  mama  will  never  forget  the 
daughter,  who  will  sometimes  say, 
*Mama,  you  lie  in  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing and  rest;  I  will  get  breakfast, 
I  am  sure  I  can  ;*  or  *Mama,  let  me 
take  the  baby  out  for  a  ride;*  or 
'Can't  I  help  you  pick  over  that 
fruit?"  O,  girlie,  there  are  count- 
less ways  to  show  your  love  for 
mama;  and  while  she  loves  all    of 


her  children,  she  will  remember  as 
long  as  she  lives,  in  just  a  little 
different  way,  the  child  who  was 
unselfish,  who  was  thoughtful  for 
her,  and  who  was  always  willing 
and  obedient. 

"Obedience  in  the  home  means 
love  and  peace  and  unity.  It  is  the 
stairway  by  which  we  mount  to 
heaven — the  abode  of  Hint  who 
said,  *Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
givcth  thee.'" 


JOY. 

A  Hop-Yard  Story. 

Maud  Ellen  Baggarley, 


"Vine!"  "Vine!"  called  an  im- 
patient girlish  voice.  The  owner 
thereof,  Gertrude  Donaldson,  sat 
down  upon  a  rail  of  the  hopper, 
jerked  oflF  her  bonnet,  which  was 
made  of  chinese-tea-sack  matting, 
and  fanned  herself  vigorously.  Her 
eyes  rested  upon  the  "vine"-cutter, 
who  came  running  and  stumbling 
across  the  yard  in  answer  to  her 
call,  but  her  thoughts  were  else- 
where. 

The  men,  women,  and  children 
laughing  and  chatting  as  ,  they 
stripped  the  fluffy  green  hops  into 
the  cots,  or  hoppers,  placed  to  re- 
ceive them ;  the  burning  heat  of  the 
afternoon  sun;  the  fretting  babies; 
the  barking  of  the  dogs ;  the  cries  of 
"scales!"  and  "vine!"  were  all  for- 
gotten as,  heedless  of  the  swiftly 
flying  minutes,  she  sat  and  gazed 
upon  the  scene  before  her.  The 
beautiful  Yamhill  river  lay  like  a 
ribbon  of  silver  far-flung  across 
the  green  valley ;  the  numerous ' 
white  tents,  of  the  hop-pickers,  nes- 
tling among  the  chokecherry  trees 
and  underbrush  along  the  river 
shore :  the  blue  shadowed  hills  cov- 
ered with  trees  of  fir  and  pine  and 


bright  with  the  foliage  of  the  scrub- 
oak  brush  and  the  poison-oak  vines ; 
and  everywhere  the  vast  fields  of 
green  hop-vines.  Truly,  she 
thought,  these  hundreds  of  acres  of 
hops  are  a  sight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Gertrude's  eyes  lingered  longest 
upon  the  little  white  church  perched 
upon  one  of  the  green  hills,  its  one 
tiny  spire  pointing  heavenward. 
As  she  thought  of  the  brick-red  soil 
of  the  churchyard  where  the  dead 
of  Pike  were  sleeping  she  shud- 
dered and  turned  away.  At  length 
she  awoke  to  a  realization  of  her 
surrroundings  to  find  the  sun  sunk 
low  in  the  west,  a  cool  breeze  blow- 
ing from  the  ocean,  while  there 
seemed  a  tang  as  of  rain,  in  the  air. 

Slipping  on  the  leather  gloves 
which  she  wore  to  protect  her  hands 
from  the  rough  vines  whose  biting 
juice  poisoned  the  tender  skin,  she 
began  stripping  the  hops  and  small 
leavese  into  her  hopper,  apparently 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  her  chum, 
Milly.  was  similarlv  engaged  and, 
that  only  the  hop-vines  separated 
their  hoppers. 

Gertrude     was     considered     the 
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best  and  cleanest  picker  in  the  yard. 
She  was,  ordinarily,  one  of  the  mer- 
riest girls  in  the  world. 

She  was  now,  however,  having 
what  her  friends  termed  a  "day 
off." 

From  their  earliest  childhood, 
Gertrude  and  her  friend  Milly  had 
shared  each  other's  joys  and  sor- 
rows. They  had  learned  to  spell 
"cat"  from  the  same  chart;  were 
graduated  from  the  Grammar 
school  at  the  same  time;  and  both 
expected  to  enter  the  Forest  Grove 
academy  at  the  close  of  this  hop- 
picking  season. 

Their  parents  being  poor  it  was 
necessary  for  the  two  girls  to  earn 
the  money  to  educate  themselves. 

They  had  already  earned  a  part 
of  the  amount  needed  by  weeding 
onions  after  school  hours  in  the 
late  spring,  and  picking  strawber- 
ries during  the  berry  season. 

Hop-picking  was  one  of  the  chief 
industries  of  their  state — Oregon. 

Every  fall  for  nine  years  the 
girls,  with  their  relatives  and 
friends,  had  camped  out  and  picked 
hops.  The  little  towns  which  were 
not  near  the  big  hop-fields  were 
practically  deserted  as  many  of  the 
wealthy  people  "went  hop-picking" 
for  their  health;  the  poor  people 
went  to  earn  their  bread  and  butter ; 
while  the  ministers  with  their  fam- 
ilies went  for  recreation — notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  right  or 
wrong  of  hop-picking  was  a  mooted 
question.  Gerty  and  Milly  were 
now  picking  in  a  small  Yamhill 
county  hop-yard — a  yard  contain- 
ing forty  or  fifty  acres  of  hops. 

When  the  day's  work  was  done 
the  two  girls  walked  slowly  to- 
wards the  camp.  On  each  side  of 
them  towered  the  hop-poles — each 
with  a  crown  of  green  vines,  and 
long  garlands  of  hops  swaying  in 
the  breeze.  From  pole  to  pole  (al- 
ways in  one  direction  from 
cast    to    west   or   north  to  south) 


wires  were  strung.  These  wires 
connected  the  poles  and  afforded  a 
support  for  the  vines.  Long  vines 
hung  down  from  the  wires  screen- 
ing the  way  on  each  side. 

As  the  girls  walked  campward 
they  gathered  long  sprays  of  hops 
with  which  to  decorate  their  bon- 
nets. 

The  pungent  odor  of  the  un- 
picked hops  and  the  green  hops  in 
the  sacks  which  were  piled  up  be- 
tween the  rows  waiting  to  be 
hauled  to  the  hop  house ;  the  fumes 
of  sulphur  which  drifted  to  them 
from  the  hop-house,  where  the 
"dryers"  were  busily  engaged  in 
the  work  of  bleaching  and  drying; 
the  soft  twilight,  the  s^ound  of  the 
river  near  them,  the  hills  standing 
out  like  a  bas-relief  against  the 
darkening  sky;  the  lowing  of  cattle 
— in  short  all  the  odors,  sights  and 
sounds  which  filled  the  days,  spent 
under  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven, 
thrilled  Gerty  with  the  raptute  of 
living. 

"How  I  pity  the  society  *  people, 
Milly,  who  never  know  the  joys  of 
work,  weariness,  hunger  and  sound 
sleep — God's  greatest  blessings  to 
man.  Society  people  don't  live, 
they  just  exist." 

Milly,  who  had  been  paying  very 
little  attention  to  Gertrude's  re- 
marks, was  looking  at  the  Shepherd 
hop-yard.  When  Gerty  ceased 
speaking  Milly  glanced  at  her  shy- 
ly and  then  said  slowly, 

"Mr.  Obean  says  that  the  pickers 
will  be  through  here  in  about  four 
days.  Do  you  think  any  of  them 
will  go  to  Shepherd's  yard,  Gerty? 
He  has  asked  Mr.  Obean  to  urge 
them  to  come." 

"I  don't  think  many  of  them  will 
go  after  what  I  said  at  the  party  last 
night,"  replied  Gerty  with  empha- 
sis. 

"He  had  no  business,"  she  con- 
tinued, "to  plant  his  hops  in  the 
old  fashioned  way,  if  he  expected  to 
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have  tlieni  picked.  Why  didn't  he 
string  them  on  wire  Fd  like  to 
know  ?  Half  of  them  are  rusty  too, 
Jack  said  so."  Jack,  by  the  way, 
was  Gerty's  twin  brother. 

"He  didn't  spray  his  hops  often 
enough  and  the  consequence  is  that 
many  of  the  vines  are  greasy  with 
hop-lice.  He  expects  us  to  pick  in 
nine  bushel  boxes  and  only  give 
fifty  cents  a  box.  You  can  do  as 
you  like,  but  I  shan't  have  anything 
to  do  with  Shepherd  or  his  hops," 
cried  Gerty  with  flashing  eyes. 

**But,  Gerty,"  remonstrated  Milly 
gently,  "you  know  the  hops  are 
light  because  of  the  lack  of  male 
vines  in  his  yard,  and  if  we  picked 
by  weight  we  would  be  the  losers, 
not  Mr.  Shepherd." 

'*I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
more  about  his  old  hops,"  returned 
Gerty  crossly,  "it  would  be  all  the 
sarne  to  me  if  the  fall  rains  set  in 
and  spoiled  his  whole  crop." 

"O.  Gerty!"  cried  Milly  in 
amazement,  and  then  she  added  sly- 
ly, "Billy  Shepherd,  of  course,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  forming  your 
poor  opinion  of  his  father— did 
he?" 

"No,  he  did  not,"  replied  Gerty 
shortly,  her  face  growing  crimson. 
Billy,  a  harum  scarum  college  lad, 
had  asked  permission  the  summer 
previous  to  tell  Gerty's  fortune  and 
had  played  a  practical  joke  instead, 
and  although  Gerty  had  laughed 
about  the  matter,  the  thought  of  it 
still  rankled  in  her  mind. 

The  two  girls  reached  camp  in 
silence.  They  found  their  mothers 
busy  preparing  the  evening  meal  of 
bacon  and  beans,  "skillet  bread" 
and  potatoes.  Gertrude  caught  up 
the  empty  water-bucket  and  ran 
down  to  the  river,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  water,  really 
that  she  might  be  alone. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
was  the  Shepherd  hop-yard.  Wish- 
ing to  have  one  more  look  at  the 


vines  Gerty  crossed  the  shallow 
river,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  was  scrambling  up  the  bank 
when  the  sound  of  Mr.  Shepherd's 
voice  caused  her  to  crouch  down 
among  the  bushes.  He  was  com- 
ing along  the  river  path  carrying 
his  little  lame  daughter,  Joy,  in  his 
arms. 

He  had  many  sons,  manly,  sun- 
burned young  fellows,  but  the  idol 
of  his  heart  was  this  frail  baby  girl 
who  for  eight  years  had  blessed  him 
with  her  sweet  presence. 

For  thirty  years  before  she  came 
to  them,  the  desire  of  his  heart  had 
been — a  little  girl.  His  one  great 
sorrow  was  her  lameness.  He  had 
spent  many  a  night  since  her  birth 
walking  the  floor  praying  the  Lord 
to  spare  her  life. 

Though  lame  from  infancy  she 
had  always  been  a  living  sunbeam 
in  the  old  man's  heart  and  home. 
Her  big  brothers  adored  her,  and 
treated  her  as  though  she  were  a 
princess. 

She  loved  her  brothers,  but  when 
her  father's  arms  were  about  her 
and  her  white  cheek  rested  against 
his  shoulder  she  was  blissfully  hap- 
py. Other  hands  though  tender, 
sometimes  hurt  her.  But  the  g^eat 
love  in  her  father's  heart  made  his 
big  hands  wondrously  gentle. 

The  look  on  his  face  as  he  neared 
Gerty's  place  of  concealment 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"Never  mind.  Daddy,"  the  child's 
weak  voice  was  saying,  "those  peo- 
ple don't  mean  to  be  unkind.  They'd 
pick  our  hops  if  they  knew,  I  guess. 
Anyway  we'll  get  along  if  the  hops 
aren't  picked.  God  will  take  care  of 
us.  Daddy." 

The  man's  voice  held  a  hint  of 
tears  as  he  answered, 

"But,  Joy,  honey,  if  they  aren't 
picked,  father  can't  take  his  little 
girl  to  that  great  Vienna  surgeon 
who  is  coming  to  Portland  soon.  He 
makes  little  lame  girls  strong  and 
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well.  I  didn't  expect  to  get  much 
for  the  hops  this  year — after  all  our 
hard  work — ^but  mother  and  I  had 
set  our  hearts  on  taking  you  to  that 
great  specialist,  as  soon  as  the  hops 
were  sold." 

"Don't  feel  badly,  Daddy,"  said 
the  child  softly. 

Gertie  could  see  that  the  child 
was  patting  her  father's  face  ten- 
derly. 

"I  don*t  care  very  much.  May- 
be if  I  was  a  big  strong  girl  you 
couldn't  carry  me  this  way — and  I 
love  this,"  and  as  she  spoke  she 
nestled  closer  to  her  father.  "I  am 
happy.  Daddy.  You  know  I  never 
got  used  to  feet  and  so  I  don't  miss 
them,"  and  she  laughed  softly. 

The  father  groaned.  "Surely  you 
have  been  a  joy  to  us,  honey,"  he 
said  at  length.  Up  and  down  the 
path  he  walked  until  the  child  fell 
asleep. 

Gerty  could  see  his  face  as  he 
passed  and  reoassed  her,  could  hear 
the  prayers  and  murmured  words 
of  endearment. 

At  last  he  walked  slowly  towards 
the  house  with  his  frail  daughter 
clasped  closely  to  his  breast,  and 
Gertrude,  whose  tender  heart  was 
filled  with  remorse,  lay  on  the  soft 
ground  sobbing  bitterly  until  his 
foot  fall  could  be  heard  no  more. 

"O,  how  wicked  I've  been,"  she 
thought,  "telling  everyone  not  to 
pick  his  old  hops  when  it  meant  so 
much  to  him.  Fve  been  asking  the 
Lord  to  help  me  and  at  the  same 
time  seeking  to  injure  my  neigh- 
bor." 

With  a  prayer  for  forgiveness. 
Gerty  retraced  her  steps,  obtained  a 
bucket  of  the  clear  river  water  and 
returned  to  the  camp. 

Around  the  camp-fire  were  gath- 
ered the  boys  and  girls  from  the 
other  tents.  Usually  they  played 
games,  told  stories  and  sang  songs. 
That  night  a  faggot  party  was  in 
progress.     Every  one  in  the  circle 


held  a  small  stick  in  his  hand  in 
anticipation  of  the  time  when  it 
would  be  his  turn  to  entertain  the* 
company  while  the  stick  was  burn- 
ing. As  Gertrude  appeared  on  the 
scene  Jack's  faggot  crumbled  to 
ashes.  When  Gertrude's  turn  came 
to  entertain  the  company  she  told  of 
her  visit  to  Shepherd's  hop-yard. 
There  was  a  long  silence  after  she 
ceased  speaking,  broken  at  length 
by  Jack  crying  impulsively, 

"Let's  work  for  Joy  tomorrow! 
Let's  give  every  cent  we  earn  to 
her.  And  when  we  get  through 
with  Mr.  Obean's  yard  let's  move 
over  to  Shepherd's  and  pick  his 
hops." 

This  plan  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  all. 

At  daybreak  every  one  was  in 
the  hopyard  and  not  a  person  ceased 
picking  until  it  grew  so  dark  that 
the  hops  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  leaves.  Even  the  vine- 
cutters,  yard-boss  and  dryers  gave 
their  day's  wages  for  the  cause. 
Such  a  quantity  of  hops  were  gath- 
ered that  Mr.  Obean  was  forced  to 
borrow  the  use  of  Shepherd's  hop 
house  to  care  for  them. 

It  took  the  pickers  ten  days  to 
gather  Shepherd's  hops  for  him. 

Before  they  left  they  purchased 
the  largest  doll  in  McMinville,  emp- 
tied the  saw-dust  from  its  body  and 
stuflFed  it  with  the  money  they  had 
earned  the  "big  day"  or  "Joy's  day" 
as  some  of  them  called  it. 

They  dressed  the  doll  like  a  hop- 
picker  with  gingham  apron  and 
sun-bonnet  decorated  with  hops, 
pinned  a  note  of  explanation  to  its 
dress  and  presented  it  to  Joy  the 
morning  they  left  Pike  for  Hills- 
boro. 

Not  until  they  returned  two  years 
later  and  beheld  the  dimpled,brawn- 
eyed  Joy  running  about  helping 
"daddy,"  did  they  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "Joy." 
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Most  of  our  girls  I  suppose,  have 
at  some  time  expressed  a  desire  to 
travel,  and  see  some  of  the  strange 
sights  of  the  world,  but  it  does  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  all,  to  have  their 
wish  gratified  at  the  moment  it  is 
expressed. 

When  I  was  about  nineteen  years 
of  age  my  uncle,  who  was  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  "Castle  Howard,"  one  of 
Greenwell  and  Hall's  great  trading 
ships,  came  with  his  wife  to  dine 
with  us.  During  dinner  he  was 
narrating  some  wonderful  stories  of 
his  experiences  in  foreign  lands  and 
I,  with  a  sigh,  remarked, 

"Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  and  see  a  little 
of  other  countries !" 

"Well,  come  with  us"  said  my 
aunt.  "We  start  the  day  after  to- 
morrow for  India.  Come !  you  will 
be  a  companion  to  me."  I  did  not 
want  a  second  invitation,  and  finally 
obtained  my  parents'  consent  to  part 
with  their  eldest  daughter,  for  a 
few  months,  little  thinking  that  it 
would  be  ten  long  years  before  I 
should  see  dear  old  England  and 
their  loved  faces  again. 

In  my  hurried  preparations  for 
the  journey,  I  did  not  realize  the 
sadness  of  parting,  and  waved  a 
glad  goodbye  to  my  friends  as  the 
ship  sailed.  In  those  days  steam 
ships  were  not  as  general  as  now, 
and  were  used  chiefly  for  passen- 
gers and  perishable  merchandise; 
sailing  vessels  were  used  to  convey 
heavy  cargo,  such  as  steam  engines, 
railway  iron,  machinery,  and  this 
was  the  class  of  goods  my  uncle's 
ship  carried.  He  used  to  sail  in 
August  from  England,  arrive  in 
Calcutta     in     December,    and    sail 


again  the  end  of  January,  from  Cal- 
cutta with  coolies  (native  laborers) 
for  the  West  Indian  islands,  Trini- 
dad, Jamaica,  Barbadoell  iitid  oth- 
ers, and  from  there  back  to  England 
laden  with  sugar,  arriving  in  June 
or  July.  This  route  he  had  taken 
for  many  years. 

In  those  days  it  was  necessary  to 
sail  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(South  Africa)  making  a  journey 
of  11,220  miles  from  London  to 
Calcutta,  which  distance  was  re- 
duced to  6,332  miles  a  year  or  two 
later,  when  the  great  Suez  Canal 
was  opened.  If  our  readers  will 
follow  these  two  routes  upon  the 
map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  note  the  position  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  now  in  course 
of  construction,  (which  will  save 
the  journey  round  South  America,) 
they  will  form  some  idea  of  the  im- 
mense importance  it  will  be  to  the 
commercial  world  when  completed, 
both  in  saving  time  and  life,  as 
those  points,  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  two  of  the 
most  dangerous  places  in  the  world 
to  navigators. 

My  uncle  did  not,  as  a  rule,  carry 
passengers  but  this  voyage  he  took 
nine  Cadets  for  the  Indian  Civil 
service,  and  a  maiden  lady,  of  at 
least  forty  summers,  who  was  going 
to  Calcutta,  to  marry  the  lover  of 
her  youth,  after  an  engagement  of 
about  twenty  years.  To  enliven  our 
four  months  sail  these  young  men 
edited  and  printed  a  magazine  en- 
titled "The  Links  of  the  Nine,"  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  therein  we 
had  an  opportunity  to  "see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us"  but  nobody 
seemed  to  mind,  not  even  our  lady 
friend,  who  wore  her  skirts  rather 
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short,  and  was  therefore  a  target 
for  their  fun  and  caricature. 

You  may  think  perhaps,  such  a 
long  voyage  would  be  very  monoto- 
nous but  that  was  not  the  case. 
Every  day  there  was  something  of 
interest  and  novelty.  First  there 
was  the  terrible  sea-sickness,  which 
makes  you  feel  (as  a  traveler  once 
remarked)  "afraid  at  first  that  you 
will  die,  and  later  afraid  you  won't." 
But  when  this  is  over,  which  is  in 
about  two  days,  you  begin  to  enjoy 
the  trip.  If  you  have  an  eye  for  the 
beautiful  you  will  never  tire  of  the 
changeableness  of  sea  and  sky.  One 
day  we  saw  a  shoal  of  whales  pass 
the  ship,  throwing  up  their  foun- 
tains of  water  every  few  minutes. 
Another  day  a  shark  followed  the 
vessel,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
watch  the  little  Pilot-fish  swimming 
almost  in  the  jaws  of  the  sea  mon- 
ster. I  suppose  he  thinks  them  too 
insignificant  to  notice,  as  with  one 
gulp  he  could  swallow  hundreds, 
and  perhaps  does.  But  there  are  a 
few  drawbacks  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  voyage  in  a  sailing  ship.  We 
were  infested  with  the  largest  cock- 
roaches I  ever  saw.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  they  were  one  and 
one  half  inches  in  length,  and  fine 
fat  ones  too!  They  ate  our  toes 
and  finger  nails  if  we  did  not  sleep 
in  gloves,  and  stockings.  It  is  im- 
possible to  exterminate  these  pests 
as  they  are  shipped  from  foreign 
ports  with  the  cargo,  and  however 
carefully  the  ship  may  be  cleaned 
before  leaving  the  docks,  the  eggs 
hatch  in  profusion,  as  soon  as  we 
get  into  a  warm  climate.  Rat^  are 
another  of  the  pests.  I  have  laid 
awake  in  the  early  morning  and 
watched  a  rat  eating  the  candle  out 
of  the  spring  lamp,  which  was  the 
only  mode  of  lighting  cabins  then. 

One  day  we  had  a  burial  at  sea, 
one  of  the  sailors  having  died.  The 
sails  were  all  reefed  close  and  the 


ship  allowed  to  drift.  A  portion  of 
the  side  of  the  ship  was  removed, 
and  the  body,  after  being  sewn  up 
in  a  piece  of  sail  cloth,  and  weight- 
ed, was  lowered  over  the  side 
wrapped  in  the  English  flag.  At  a 
signal  the  ropes  were  let  go,  and  the 
body  sank.  The  funeral  service 
for  "Burial  at  Sea"  was  read  by  the 
Captain  and  a  hymn  sung  by  the 
sailors,  making  a  simple  yet  impres- 
sive ceremony.  It  is  a  sad  sight, 
but  they  do  not  dwell  upon  it.  The 
sailors  are  allowed  an  hour  oflF  duty 
to  get  them  in  good  spirits  again, 
which  is  done  by  giving  them  a 
feast  of  good  things,  supplemented 
by  a  glass  of  rum  for  very  few 
sailors  are  abstainers. 

We  spent  a  great  deal  of  our  time 
in  sewing  while  the  gentlemen  read 
aloud.  My  aunt  and  I  had  to  make 
all  my  outfit,  as  I  had  no  time  for 
anything  before  starting,  and  ready 
to  wear  garments,  were  not  to  be 
had  then,  as  they  are  now. 
.  At  last  we  reached  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Hoogly  River.  We  were  great- 
ly amused  in  watching  the  divers 
who  came  out  to  meet  us  on  their 
little  rafts,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  hollowed  out,  which  they  pad- 
dle with  one  oar  with  remarkable 
dexterity.  When  they  get  along- 
side they  dive  for  coins,  and  bring 
them  up  in  their  mouths.  This  is 
the  first  time  we  see  men  without 
any  clothing,  except  about  one-yard 
of  cheese  cloth,  and  our  modesty  is 
somewhat  shocked,  but  later  we 
grow  accustomed  to  it,  and  pay  no 
more  attention  than  we  should  to  a 
clog  without  a  collar. 

Vendors  of  foreign  goods, 
shawls,  silverware,  elephant's 
tusks,  tiger  claws  set  in  gold,  os- 
trich feathers,  etc.,  come  swarming 
on  board,  all  so  different  to  any- 
thing we  have  ever  seen,  that  we  arc 
enchanted.      They    ask      fabulous 
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prices  for  their  goods,  but  as  the 
Captain  used  to  say  "Multiply  their 
charge  by  two  and  divide  by  four." 
As  the  shifting  sands  of  the 
Hoogly  River  make  navigation 
dangerous,  a  pilot  comes  on  board 
to  take  the  ship  to  Calcutta,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  90  miles.  The  sails 
are  all  furled,  and  like  a  huge  barge 
she  is  towed  by  one  of  the  steamers 
belonging  to  the  Pilot  Service. 
Though  the  river  is  wide,  we  are 
able  to  get  a  good  view  of  both 
shores.  Everything  is  so  strange! 
The  palms,  the  buildings,  with  their 
many  colored  domes,  the  boats,  the 
native  huts, — all  are  a  novelty  and  a 
revelation  to  us.  Soon  we  come  to 
the  ex-King  of  Oude*s  palace.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English 
during  the  mutiny  of  1857  and  his 
property  confiscated.  He  has  a 
large  estate  at  his  disposal  and  an 
immense  pension  from  the  English 
government ; — in  fact  he  has  every- 
thing suitable  to  the  rank  of  an  In- 
dian noble  except  his  freedom.  On 
his  estate  he  has  several  palaces,  his 
harems,  menageries,  averies,  etc.  I 
believe  the  grounds  are  kept  up  on 
a  grand  scale,  but  he  cannot  leave 


the  Bengal  Presidency,  (which  is 
the  same  as  an  American  prisoner 
not  being  allowed  to  leave  a  certain 
state.) 

Arriving  at  Calcutta  we  are  an- 
chored in  the  river,  off  the  Custom 
House,  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 
We  are  visited  immediately  by  the 
officers  of  the  law  to  see  that  all 
legal  requirements  are  carried  out, 
also  by  the  representatives  of  the 
firms  to  whom  the  cargo  has  been 
consigned,  friends  of  the  Captain, 
and  of  the  passengers,  all  axious  to 
greet  the  fresh  arrivals.  The 
strange  language  of  the  natives 
makes  you  think  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  the  Tower  of  Babel 
and  you  wonder  how  it  is  possible 
for  Europeans  ever  to  master  it. 

The  first  view  of  Calcutta  is  very 
imposing,  all  the  houses  and  public 
buildings  are  of  white  stone  or  stuc- 
co, and  are  re-whitened  and  the  Ve- 
netian window  shades  painted  green 
after  the  rainy  season,  which  ends 
about  September  15th;  so  all  was 
fresh,  and  clean,  and  beautiful, 
when  we  arrived;  but  more  about 
the  "City  of  palaces"  in  my  next. 


DAWN. 

Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

Aurora  rises  from  her  couch  of  pearl, 
With  eye-lids  heavy  from  the  touch  of  sleep, 
Rolls  the  dark  curtains  of  the  night  away 
Siozvly  from  the  land  and  mighty  deep; 
With  silver  veils  the  faces  of  the  stars, 
Bids  Luna  hide  from  mortal  viezv  her  ray, 
Then  tosses  from  her  brozv  the  locks  of  gold. 
Smiles  upon  the  earth  and  lo!  'tis  day. 
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**Now  do  say  you'll  come, 
Betty.  It  is  the  sort  of  holiday  that 
will  do  you  the  most  good.  After 
being  shut  up  in  a  stuffy  school  for 
months  you  want  all  the  fresh  air 
you  can  get,  and  you  know  you  love 
cycling." 

A  thoughtful  frown  wrinkled 
Betty  Clark's  placid  brow,  with  its 
cloud  of  soft  brown  hair,  in  which 
gleamed  a  few  silvery  threads. 

**I  don't  like  leaving  mother  for 
a  whole  fortnight,  Carrie,"  replied 
Betty  hesitatingly;  "though  Cousin 
May  offered  to  come  and  stay  if  I 
wanted  a  holiday." 

"Well !  Isn't  that  the  v^ry  thing?" 
put  in  Molly  Brown  eagerly.  "Now, 
do  say  yes,  and  we  can  decide  at 
once  where  we  are  going  and  what 
we  shall  take.  You  know,"  she 
added,  as  Betty  still  looked  doubt- 
ful, "if  you  don't  come  we'll  just 
have  to  give  the  whole  thing  up. 
Dad  won't  hear  of  my  going  unless 
you  are  there  to  chaperone  us,  and 
Carrie's  mother  says  the  same." 

"All  right,  girls,  I  give  in, 
though  I  doubt  not  you  two  harum- 
scarum  girls  will  be  a  handful.  Re- 
member you  must  do  what  your 
chaperone  tells  you,  and  not  flirt 
with  every  man  you  happen  to 
meet." 

"Betty's  tone  was  light,  but  at 
the  back  of  her  mind  there  was  just 
a  shade  of  soreness.  Thirty-one 
wasn't  such  a  very  advanced  age, 
she  thought  to  herself;  and  it  was 
hard  to  be  relegated  to  the  position 
of  a  safe  and  elderly  chaperone  be- 
fore she  had  had  a  bit  of  fun  out  of 
her  own  life.  Then  Betty,  like  the 
sweet  soul  she  was,  straightway 
banished  those  thoughts  as  selfish 
and  unworthy,  and  set  about  re- 
viewing   her    simple    wardrobe   in 


preparation  for  their  cycling  tour. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  in  summer 
when  the  three  girls,  having  taken 
train  to  Perth,  turned  their  faces 
towards  the  hills,  skimming  along 
the  smooth  roads  at  a  pace  which 
deepened  the  wald-rose  color  in  the 
faces  of  the  two  younger  girls,  and 
brought  a  flush  even  to  Betty's  pale 
cheeks.  They  were  all  in  the  best 
of  spirits.  Carrie  and  Molly  ex- 
travagantly gay,  while  Betty's  mood 
was  one  of  quiet  happiness  in  the 
beauty  all  around  her.  Surely  the 
sky  had  nev^r  been  so  blue,  the 
grass  so  green,  and  the  water  so 
sparkling  as  it  was  this  morning. 
It  seemed  to  Betty,  after  the  months 
spent  in  the  crowded  classrooms 
of  a  large  school,  as  if  she  had 
stepped  into  another  world. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Molly,  whose 
bicycle  was  plunging  from  side  to 
side  of  the  road  like  an  excited 
young  colt,  "I  do  hope  we  shall 
have  an  adventure — a  real  adven- 
ture with  a  hero  in  it." 

"You'll  have  an  adventure  soon 
enough  if  you  don't  ride  more  care- 
fully," laughed  back  Carrie  Ford, 
"but  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  a  hero 
in  it — unless  you  count  the  doctor." 

"Oh  doctors  are  no  good,"  re- 
plied Molly  saucily.  "It  must  be  a 
squire  at  the  very  least,  though  I 
certainly  would  prefer  a  duke.  And 
speaking  of  dukes  reminds  me  that 
we  should  be  getting  within  sight 
of  Dunkeld.  Was  it  Betty  who 
proposed  climbing  Birnam  Hill  be- 
fore luncheon?  I'm  pretty  sure 
that  this  young  person  for  one  isn't 
going  to  do  any  climbing  until  she 
has  satisfied  the  aching  void  within 
her.  I  vote  that  we  storm  the  first 
hotel  we  see."  Dunkeld  was  reached 
shortly  after  one  o'clock,  Molly,  as 
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usual,  had  her  awn  wilful  way,  and 
the  three  lunched  at  the  Atholl 
Arms.  Then  Birnam  Hill  was 
climbed,  not  without  many  sighs 
and  groans  from  Molly  and  Carrie^ 
who  declared  that  mountaineering 
was  not  in  their  line,  though  when 
at  last  the  summit  was  reached,  and 
the  glorious  panorama  of  hill  and 
valley  and  river  unfolded  itself  be- 
low them,  even  their  frivolous  chat- 
ter was  silenced  in  wonder  and  ad- 
miration at  the  beauty  of  God's 
world. 

II. 

"'Oh,  dear!  How  tired  I  am!  I 
do  think,  Betty,  you  might  have  let 
us  stop  at  Pitlochay  just  for  half  an 
hour  to  rest."  Molly's  voice  sound- 
ing distinctly  cross,  as  well  as  tired. 

"Well,  dear,  as  it  is,  we  can't 
reach  Blair  Atholl  until  after  dark, 
and  you  must  remember  that  none 
of  us  knows  the  road." 

''If  only  we  had  not  climbed  that 
«illy  hill,"  put  in  Carrie,  "we  might 
liave  been  there  long  ago.  But  we 
may  as  well  make  the  best  of  it  now. 
ILef  s  put  on  a  spurt,  and  see  if  we 
can  do  it  before  the  sun  goes  quite 
away.  Come  on,  Molly !  Just  think 
what  a  supper  we'll  have  at  Blair 
Atholl.  Let's  show  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  what  scorching 
means!" 

And  in  about  a  minute  the  two 
girls  were  out  of  sight  of  Betty, 
who  was  unable  to  keep  up  with 
their  wild  pace.  She  rode  soberly 
on,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  sun- 
set, and  drinking  in  the  sweet 
scents  and  sounds  of  the  summer 
flight. 

"Just  the  right  setting  for  the 
adventure  Molly  longs  for,"  she 
«aid  to  herself,  "but  where,  oh, 
where,  is  the  hero?"  And  the  next 
turn  of  the  road  brought  the  answer 
to  her  question. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  very 
licroic  about  his  attitude,  however, 


nor  did  the  ugly  motoring  suit 
which  he  wore  add  to  the  romance 
of  his  appearance.  He  was  sit- 
ting by  the  side  of  the  road,  a  look 
of  pain  on  his  white,  drawn  face. 
Betty's  mental  vision  took  in  this 
picture  in  a  moment ;  then,  being  of 
a  practical  turn  of  mind,  her  eye 
sought  the  cause  of  the  mishap.  It 
was  soon  found  in  the  motor  car, 
standing  a  few  yards  further  on, 
and  proclaiming  to  all  the  world — 
or  the  very  small  part  of  it  centered 
there — its  designation  of  "S.  O., 
No.  i8." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Betty,  jumping 
off  her  bicycle,  and  hastily  deposit- 
ing it  against  a  tree.  "Are  you 
hurt?" 

"lust  a  little  bit,"  replied  the 
stranger,  doing  his  best  to  smile 
into  the  anxious  brown  eyes  bent 
upon  him.  "Something  suddenly 
went  wrong  with  the  steering  gear, 
and  the  beastly  thing  got  up  on  its 
hind  legs  and  threw  me  out.  I've 
been  sitting  here  for  the  last  half- 
hour,  and  until  you  came  nobody 
has  passed  except  two  ladies  on 
cycles,  who  scorched  past  at  such  a 
rate  that  I  had  no  time  to  call  out." 

"That  must  have  been  my  two 
friends,"  said  Betty;  then  half  to 
herself  she  added,  "What  a  pity 
Mollv  didn't  stop !" 

"And  why  should  Miss  Molly 
have  been  the  one  to  come  to  my 
rescue?"  asked  the  stranger,  with 
an  amused  look. 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Betty, 
blushing  a  little,  "she  is  anxious  to 
have  an  adventure." 

"Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  quite 
content  with  the  rescuer  I've  found, 
and,  by  the  way,  may  I  be  so  bold 
as  to  ask  her  name?" 

"Betty  Clark  is  my  name,"  re- 
plied the  girl  simply. 

"And  mine  is  Douglas — Wilfrid 
Douglas,  at  your  service — so  far  as 
a  sprained  ankle  permits." 

"Oh,  is  it  so  bad  as  that?"  cried 
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Betty  anxiously;  "and  here  I  am 
chattering  away,  instead  of  helping 
you.  Now,  I  wonder  how  we  are 
to  get  you  to  Blair  Atholl." 

'*If  I  could  only  reach  my  motor," 
said  Douglas,  "I  think  I  could  set 
it  going  all  right.  There  is  a  nut  in 
the  steering  wheel  which  wants 
tightening,  that's  all!" 

"Perhaps  if  you  held  my  arm  you 
could  get  to  your  feet.  That's  it ! 
Oh,  does  it  hurt  very  much?  Tm 
so  sorry.  Lean  all  your  weight  on 
me;  Fm  very  strong,  you  know. 
Another  step  will  do  it.  Let  me  get 
in  first,  and  Til  be  able  to  help  you 
better.  Now,  let  me  put  this  rug 
under  your  foot.  How  does  that 
feel?" 

The  man's  face  was  whiter  than 
ever,  but  he  managed  to  summon  a 
smile  to  his  lips  as  he  said,  "Thank 
you.  Miss  Clark.  You're  a  splendid 
rescuer.  Now,  would  you  mind 
looking  among  those  tools  for  the 
wrench?  Yes,  that's  the  one.  If  I 
tighten  up  that  nut  I  think  it  will 
not  play  any  more  tricks." 

"Well,  if  you  are  all  right,  I  shall 
get  my  bicycle  and  ride  on  after  my 
friends.  I  hope  you  won't  have 
much  trouble  with  that  ankle." 

"Surely  my  rescuer  does  not 
mean  to  desert  me  so  soon,"  broke 
in  Douglas.  "How  do  you  know 
that  I  won't  have  another  break- 
down, and  perhaps  get  more  dam- 
age than  a  sprained  ankle  ?  There's 
lots  of  room  for  your  bicycle  at  the 
back  if  you  can  manage  to  lift  it  in. 
And  perhaps  the  owner  of  the  bi- 
cycle won't  mind  sitting  beside  the 
chauffeur  ?  Are  you  ready  ?  Then, 
let  us  be  off." 

Thus  it  was  that  Molly  and  Car- 
rie, fanning  their  hot  faces  on  the 
hotel  porch,  were  edified  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  noisy  motor  car,  from 
which  to  their  intense  amazement, 
Betty  alighted  demurely,  and  then 
turned     to   assist  a    stranger,  who 


availed     himself    of    the  proffered 
help  with  the  utmost  coolness. 

Ill, 

"Well,  I  declare !"  burst  out  Car- 
rie and  Molly,  allowing  their  bot- 
tled up  excitement  to  find  expres- 
sion as  soon  as  Betty  had  rejoined 
them. 

"Staid,  sober,  old  Betty,  alone  in 
a  motor  car  with  a  man  she  never 
saw  in  her  life  before!"  exclaimed 
one. 

"And  taking  his  arm,  too!"  put 
in  the  other.  "What  do  you  think 
is  to  become  of  us  if  our  chaperoiie 
starts  a  flirtation  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  cycling  tour  ?" 

"Now  girls,"  pleaded  Betty,  "do 
be  quiet  a  minute  till  I  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

"And  who  is  he?"  demanded 
Molly,  when  Betty  had  come  to  the 
end  of  her  story. 

"His  name  is  Douglas — Mr.  Wil- 
frid Douglas,  and  I  think,"  added 
Betty,  "that  he  said  something 
about  being  a  chauffeur." 

"Only  a  chauffeur !"  Molly's  nose 
took  a  more  upward  turn  than  that 
designed  for  her  by  Providence. 
"It's  just  you,  Betty  to  take  U]>  with 
people  of  that  description.  Thank 
goodness  it  wasn't  my  adventure." 

"That  evening  the  motorist  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance,  but  from 
the  kindly  landlady  Betty  learned 
that  the  doctor  had  been  in  and  had 
cared  for  the  injured  ankle.  Next 
morning  it  was  raining  hard — the 
steady,  constant  rain  often  seen  in 
the  Highlands,  and  which  offers 
no  hope  of  early  clearing. 

"What  on  earth  are  we  to  do  in 
this  dull  place  all  day?"  groaned 
Molly,  as  from  her  seat  on  the 
porch  she  looked  disconsolately  out 
at  the  dripping  road.  "What  a  pity 
I  didn't  bring  my  Tatience'  cards," 
said  Carrie.  "I  meant  to  put  them 
in,  but  the  weather  looked  so  fine  it 
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seemed  ridiculous  to  think  of  being 
kept  indoors/' 

"I  believe  I  could  produce  a  pack 
of  cards  if  anyone  wants  them/' 
said  a  masculine  voice  behind  them. 
The  three  girls  turned  hastily 
round,  amd  Betty  rose  to  greet  her 
"hero/'  as  (strictly  to  herself)  she 
called  her  newly-made  friend. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Douglas. 
You  are  feeling  better  today,  I 
hope !  Let  me  introduce  my  friends 
— Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Ford — 
Mr.  Douglas." 

The  bow  Molly  made  in  return 
\yas  certainly  a  stiff  one,  and  even 
Carrie's  bright  friendliness  seemed 
to  have  deserted  her.  In  no  way 
abashed  by  their  coolness,  the 
stranger  joined  the  little  party  on 
the  porch,  addressing  himself 
specially  to  Betty,  who  emerged 
from  her  customary  shy  reserve  in 
a  way  that  quite  amazed  her  two 
friends.  Certainly  the  man  talked 
well — even  Molly  admitted  that — 
and  he  looked  like  a  gentleman, 
though,  as  Molly  reminded  Carrie 
afterwards,  "quite  a  lot  of  chauf- 
feurs have  good  manners." 

In  the  afternoon  it  cleared  ever 
so  slightly,  and  on  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  Betty,  arrayed  in  a 
big  motor  coat  belonging  to  the 
owner  of  the  car,  went  off  for  a  run 
in  the  motor.  The  two  younger 
girls  were  invited  also,  but  refused, 
with  a  dignity  which  had  somewhat 
evaporated  by  the  time  that  Betty, 
looking  bright  and  rosy,  returned 
from  her  ride.  Several  days  passed 
and  the  party  had  still  been  unable 
to  proceed  on  account  of  the  storm. 
The  time  sped  swiftly  for  Betty.  A 
happy  smile  lingered  about  her  lips 
one  day  as  she  dressed  for  dinner, 
and  her  heart  sang  within  her  at  the 
memory  of  certain  words  her 
"hero"  had  spoken  on  the  way 
home  from  a  ride.  She  had  prom- 
ised to  walk  through  the  glen  with 
him     the    next   morning.      Betty's 


meditations  were  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  Molly  and  Carrie  burst- 
ing headlong  into  the  room. 

"What  do  you  think  ?  Now,  Car- 
rie, let  me  tell!  Your  chauffeur  is 
a  noted  lawyer!  We've  found  out 
all  about  him  from  the  landlady, 
and  she  says  he's  Squire  Wilfrid 
Douglas,  and  he's  as  rich  as  rich — 
Why,  Betty!"  exclaimed  Molly, 
breaking  off  suddenly,  "you  don't 
look  a  bit  pleased." 

"Oh,  but  I  am,"  answered  Betty,, 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  though  her 
heart  was  heavy  as  lead.  "Only  you 
know,  as  we  shan't  see  him  again 
after  today,  it  really  doesn't  matter 
much.  And  now,  what  about  start- 
ing tomorrow  morning?  Shall  I 
order  breakfast  at  seven  o'clock 
sharp,  so  that  we  can  get  away  be- 
fore the  heat  of  the  day?  Very 
well,  then,  that's  settled.  Early  next 
morning  Betty,  going  to  the  stables 
to  fetch  her  bicycle,  found  herself 
confronted  with  the  now  familiar 
number  *'S.  O.,  No.  i8."  For  a  mo- 
ment her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  then 
resolutely  turning  her  eyes  from  the 
car  she  smothered  the  last  flicker  of 
the  little  flame  of  love  which  had 
for  a  day  or  two  promised  to  trans- 
figure her  grey  life. 

"Of  course,  he  didn't  mean  any- 
thing," she  told  herself  sadly.  "It 
is  only  the  Mollies  of  this  world 
who  are  meant  to  have  adventures.'' 

IV. 

It  was  a  close,  misty  day  in  early 
autumn.  In  the  big  grey  school, 
teachers  and  pupils  were  alike  ex- 
hausted with  the  heaviness  of  the 
day  coming  at  the  close  of  a  hard 
week's  work,  and  there  was  a  gen- 
eral sigh  of  relief  as  the  big  bell 
clanged  the  hour  of  four  o'clock. 
The  children  had  all  trooped  out  of 
the  classroom,  and  Betty  Qark 
was  wearily  putting  away  books 
and  slates,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  one  of  the  teachers  entered  the 
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room — a  thin,  elderly  man  with  a 
pale  unemotional  face,  and  a  figure 
bent  with  much  stooping  over 
desks. 

*'Oh,  Miss  Clark,"  he  began  ner- 
vously. "I  was  afraid  you  had 
gone.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  I  might 
walk  part  way  home  with  you." 

"Why,  certainly,  Mr.  Boyd,  I 
shall  be  ready  in  five  minutes." 

"I  Ruppose  he  wants  to  discuss 
that  new  scheme  of  the  principal's," 
reflected  Betty,  as  she  buttoned  her 
black  jacket,  and  pinned  on  her  hal 
above  the  soft  brown  hair,  in  which 
the  silver  threads  gleamed  more 
thickly  now.  A  great  sorrow  had 
come  to  Betty  with  the  waning  of 
the  summer.  Her  mother  was  dead, 
and  she  was  all  alone  in  the  world — 
so  much  alone  that  even  her  brave 
spirit  failed  at  times  when  the  real- 
ization of  her  loneliness  came  over 
her.  Mr.  Boyd  was  waiting  for  her 
at  the  school  gate.  At  first  he 
walked  in  silence  by  her  side,  down 
the  long  street  with  its  rows  of  sor- 
did houses,  then  he  began  to  speak, 
and  all  at  once  Betty  found  that  she 
was  listening  to  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage— the  first  she  had  ever  re- 
ceived. But,  oh,  how  different  it 
was  from  the  scene  which  Betty, 
like  every  maiden,  had  in  her  ro- 
mantic moments  pictured  to  herself 
— the  dull  street,  the  greyness,  the 
commonplace,  elderly  man.  For  a 
moment  another  picture  took  its 
place,  and  the  girl  saw  a  dark, 
eager  face  looking  into  her  own, 
and  listened  to  a  low,  tender  voice. 
Then,  with  an  effort,  she  brought 
herself  back  to  the  present,  and  her 
tired  brain  tried  to  frame  an  an- 
swer, at  once  kind  and  firm. 

"I  do  appreciate  the  honor  you 
have  done  me,  but,"  Betty  looked 
frankly  into  the  eyes  of  her  com- 
panion. "I  cannot  marry  a  man  I 
do  not  love  with  all  my  heart." 

"But  will  you  not  try?"  pleaded 
he  with  almost  pathetic  eagerness. 


Then  as  Betty  said  nothing,  he 
quietly  offered  her  his  hand,  and 
said,  "Well,  goodbye.  Miss  Clark, 
and  remember  that  if  you  ever  nee(l 
a  friend  I  am  at  your  service." 

Betty  winked  back  two  big  tears 
as  alone  she  pursued  her  way  to  the 
lodgings  which  were  all  that  repre- 
sented home  to  her  now.  She 
knew  that  her  answer  had  been  the 
only  one  possible,  and  yet  she  won- 
dered a  little  wistfully  whether  the 
world  would  not  have  been  a 
brighter  place  for  her  had  she 
someone  to  care  for  and  who  would 
care  for  her  in  return. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  dull  and  common- 
place, but  he  was  good  and  kind, 
and  if  romance  was  not  for  her, 
might  she.  not  find  rest  and  happi- 
ness in  the  haven  of  a  good  man's 
love?  The  "pip-pip"  of  a  motor 
aroused  Betty  from  the  study  into 
which  she  had  fallen.  The  car 
whizzed  past,  and  her  heart  gave  a 
sudden  leap  as  she  caught  sight  of 
the  letters  on  the  back,  "S.  O.  No. 
i8."  The  next  moment  she  heard 
the  sharp  crunch  as  of  a  brake  sud- 
denly applied,  the  motor  swerved 
aside  into  the  pavement,  there  was  a 
shout,  a  scream.  And  almost  be- 
fore she  had  realized  all  this,  Betty 
found  herself  in  the  midst  of  the 
chattering,  gesticulating  crowd, 
which  with  customary  rapidity  had 
gathered  round  the  car  and  its  occu- 
pant. A  policeman  was  already  on 
the  spot,  upholding  the  majesty  of 
the  law  by  taking  copious  notes, 
while  a  woman,  clasping  a  scream- 
ing child  in  her  arms,  poured  out 
a  flood  of  abuse  upon  the  motorist. 

"I  tell  you,  he  was  goin'  at  a  fear- 
ful rate,"  she  repeated  vociferously, 
"just  as  if  he  was  tryin'  to  kill  the 
child ;  and  he  never  stopped  nor 
nothing  when  he  saw  'im  in  the 
way." 

"I'm  sorry  to  contradict  a  lady," 
said  a  voice  which  Betty  knew  so 
well,  "but  I  certainly  was  not  going 
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at  an  excessive  speed.  The  little 
chap  suddenly  popped  out  of  a  door, 
and  ran  right  across  my  path.  I 
pulled  up  as  quickly  as  I  possibly 
could,  and  the  car  never  touched 
him.  He*s  only  frightened,  that's 
all!" 

The  woman  began  another  tirade, 
and  the  man  in  blue  looked  help- 
lessly from  one  to  the  other.  Then 
Betty  stepped  forward,  and  said 
quietly, 

"I  saw  the  whole  thing,  and  can 
bear  witness  that  this  gentleman  is 
in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  accident. 
He  pulled  up  his  car  the  moment  he 
saw  the  child,  and  almost  had  a  bad 
accident  himself  in  doing  so." 

At  the  sound  of  Betty's  voice  the 
motorist  had  turned  quickly  round. 

"Betty!  At  last!"  he  exclaimed 
gladly,  and  oblivious  of  those  about 


him,  he  leaped  from  the  car,  and 
seizing  her  two  hands,  held  them  as 
if  he  would  never  let  them  go. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  ag- 
grieved mother  had  been  soothed 
by  a  generous  gift  of  money;  "S. 
O.,  No.  i8"  was  allowed  to  proceed 
on  its  way,  and  now  it  held  two  oc- 
cupants. 

"That's  the  second  time  you  have 
come  to  any  rescue,"  said  Squire 
Wilfrid  Douglas,  looking  tenderly 
into  Betty's  brown  eyes.  Then  in  a 
lower  voice  he  added,  "But  you 
must  never  run  away  from  me 
again,  darling.  I  just  can't  live 
without  you.  Do  you  think  you  can 
love  me  a  little  bit?" 

Ah!  that  was  an  enchanted 
drive  through  the  city  streets  as 
each  whispered  to  the  other  the  old, 
yet  ever  new,  story  of  love  and  joy. 


EVENING. 

Ruth   May   Fox. 

Conr[e,  waqder  with  me  where  the  purling  brooks  glide, 

Tl^e  sumrqer  is  passing, 

The  sunset  is  flashiqg 
The  glov;  of  the  Autumq  on  nqouqtair]  and   vale; 

And   soft  in   its  gleanr[iqg 

Tl^y  blue  eyes  are  bean|iqg, 
0  Mary,  nqy  Mary,  I  see  in  my  dreaming 
A  dear  little  horr[e  aqd  a  golden-tressed  bride. 

E'en  tlqe  fire-god  delights  in  X\\e  evening,  I  ween, 

Resplendent  \r\  glory, 

How  tender  his  story, 
The  clouds  are  aflame  with  his  glaqces  of  love; 

That  opal  appearing 

So  modest,  is  veering — 
She  plays  for  hjis  favor — keep  not  rr[y  heart  feariqg 
But  give  nn^e  thjy  promise,  my  darling,  nqy  queeq! 

See.  the  purple  shades  deepen,  but  lo!  o'er  \\\e  height 

A  crescent  is  peepiqg! 

My  pulses  are  leaping; 
0,  fair  as  yon  star  of  the  evening  art  tl]ou, 

Thy  haqd.  0  nr^y  Mary, 

My  beautiful  fairy, 
Lies  trembling  in  miqe — thy  sweet  words  eqsnare  me: 
0  love!  be  thou  ever  our  life  and  our  light. 


OUR  GIRLS 


A  THANKSGIVING  REVERIE. 

Gyp. 


It  was  Thanksgiving  eve.  Father 
had  gone  out  to  make  a  few  pro- 
fessional calls,  my  brothers  were 
away  for  the  evening,  and  mother 
and  I  were  left  alone.  She  was 
just  recovering  from  a  severe  ill- 
ness, and  although  able  to  be  up, 
was  obliged  to  sit  in  an  easy  chair, 
propped  with  pillows. 

After  clearing  away  the  remnants 
of  our  evening  meal,  and  complet- 
ing preparations  for  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,  I  came  into  her  room 
and  found  her  gazing  thoughtfully 
into  the  fire.  She  did  not  notice 
me  as  I  entered,  and  until  I  spoke, 
did  not  look  up. 

"Why,  mother,"  I  exclaimed, 
"Such  a  serious  face  must  surely 
indicate  thoughts  of  the  same  na- 
ture," and  drawing  a  chair  near 
hers,  coaxed  for  the  cause  of  her  re- 
flection. 

"It  was  just  such  a  night  as  this 
twenty-three  years  ago,"  she  began, 
"clear,  cold  and  frosty.  I  was  not 
married  then.  Your  father, — at 
that  time  my  lover, — was  a  medical 
student  in  his  senior  year  at  college. 
We  were  to  be  married  in  the  June 
following  his  graduation. 

"From  my  early  youth,  I  had  an 
insatiate  desire  to  go  on  the  stage 
and  become  a  great  artist.  Some- 
times I  think  I  inherited  this  long- 
ing from  my  gradfather,  who  was 
never  satisfied,  except  when  able  to 
follow  his  cherished  profession. 

"My  parents  although  adverse  to 
such  a  career,  had  consented  to  my 
taking  small  parts  in  our  Home 
Dramatic  Club,  and  this  only  inten- 
sified my  desire  to  go  further. 

"On  the  evening  of  which  I 
speak,  my  mother  and  I  had  re- 
turned from  the  theatre  where  a 
splendid  play  had  been  produced  by 
a  very  proficient  actor. 


"It  had  thrilled  my  whole  soul, 
and  after  bidding  my  mother  good 
night,  I  retired  to  my  room  fired 
with  a  determination  to  realize  my 
ambition. 

"For  more  than  an  hour,  I  sat 
thinking,  trying  to  decide  on  my 
course,  and  then  taking  from  a 
drawer  in  my  desk  several  of  the 
latest  letters  from  your  father,  I 
sat  reading  them,  hoping  to  gain  an 
inspiration  from  these.  To  say  that 
they  were  teeming  with  love  for  me 
and  hopes  for  happiness  in  our  ap- 
proaching marriage,  goes  without 
saying.  I  fully  reciprocated  the 
affection  he  bestowed,  but  felt  that 
I  must  attain  to  some  degree  of 
fame,  accomplish  something  to 
make  him  proud  of  me  because  the 
world  recognized  my  greatness. 
Burying  my  head  in  my  arms,  I  sat 
absorbed  in  thought  for  some  time. 

"At  length,  weary  and  heavy 
eyed,  I  seemed  to  raise  my  head  and 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  I  did,  I 
picked  up  an  unopened  letter  which 
apparently  had  fallen  from  the  bun- 
dle on  my  desk.  On  opening,  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  an  oflFer  of  a 
promising  position,  from  a  theatri- 
cal manager  who  had  learned  that  I 
possessed  some  dramatic  ability, 
and  asked  for  an  immediate  de- 
cision. 

"That  I  should  find  the  letter 
thus  did  not  seem  at  all  strange,  but 
rather  to  blend  in  naturally  with 
the  trend  of  my  thoughts,  and  I  did 
not  question  the  reality  of  the  oc- 
currence. 

"My  course  was  decided  at  once. 
Hastily  gathering  together  such  ar- 
ticles as  I  considered  necessary.  I 
silently  left  my  father's  house  de- 
termined neither  to  return  nor  re- 
veal my  whereabouts,  until  I  came 
triumphantly.   I  seemed  almost  eth- 
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ereal  in  my  joy,  and  my  going  was 
as  real  as  if  planned  for  months 
ahead." 

At  the  look  of  surprise  and  hor- 
ror on  my  face,  my  mother  paused 
as  I  exclaimed,  **Oh  mother!  how 
terrible.  I  low  could  you  have  gone 
away  so  ?  Did  they  never  find  you  ? 
Why. haven't  you  told  us  before?" 

To  my  questions  she  replied. 
**Wait,  my  dear,  until  I  have  fin- 
ished. 

"During  the  long  and  dreary 
months  that  followed,  I  gave  my- 
self over  entirely  to  study,  working 
day  and  night  toward  the  desired 
end. 

"Some  times  my  disappointments 
were  so  great  I  could  scarcely  en- 
dure them,  and  then  by  struggling 
along  for  awhile,  prospects  would 
brighten.  At  length  after  the  most 
arduous  work,  I  became  under- 
study. At  last  my  chance  came. 
My  principal  was  soon  to  take  a 
prolonged  vacation.  To  make  sure 
of  my  success  I  redoubled  my  ef- 
forts. Every  thought,  and  pulsa- 
tion of  my  being  was  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  my  purpose,  till 
my  work  began  to  tell  on  me.  Still 
I  worked  on.  At  the  moment  of 
hoped  for  success  I  was  stricken 
with  fever  and  in  spite  of  my  de- 
termination not  to  give  up,  was 
compelled  to  go  to  bed.  So  my  part 
was  given  to  another. 

"In  the  days  of  delirium  that  fol- 
lowed the  unquenchable  desire  for 
mother,  home  and  lover  came. 
Daily,  I  grew  weaker,  and  when  at 
last  it  seemed  that  life  was  slipping 
away,  I  screamed  in  terror  for  the 
dear  ones  whom  I  had  deserted,  and 
woke  to  find  that  I  had  slipped  from 
my  chair  and  was  lying  stiff  with 
cold,  on  the  floor  of  my  own  room. 

"On  hearing  my  cry,  mother 
came  rushing  into  my  room  with 
such  an  anxious  face,  that  I 
laughed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 


had  scarcely  recovered  from  my 
nightmare,  for  such  it  had  been. 

"Discovering  that  nothmg  seri- 
ous was  the  matter,  mother  gently 
led  me  down  the  stairs,  where  1 
saw  my  sweetheart  looking  like  a 
funeral.  Amid  tears  and  caresses  I 
told  how  I  must  have  fallen  asleep 
after  the  play,  and  dreamed  the 
dream  which  proved  such  a  timely 
and  valuable  lesson. 

"My  lover  had  been  called  home 
unexpectedly  on  business  and  ar- 
rived at  my  home  early  Thank^- 
giving  morning. 

"The  joy  that  I  experienced  at 
finding  the  events  of  the  night  a 
mere  dream  acted  as  a  powerful 
tonic,  for  I  was  cured  of  all  fur- 
ther desire  to  try  my  fortunes  on 
the  stage.  A  few  days  later  on  your 
father's  return  to  college,  I  accom- 
panied him,  a  very  willing  and  most 
happy  bride." 

At  this  point  in  the  narrative  my 
father  returned,  and  the  reverie  wa:> 
at  an  end.  The  loving  greetings 
that  were  exchanged  left  no  doubt 
that  she  was  still  a  willing  and  a 
happy  bride. 

IMPULSIVE    THOUGHTS. 

May  E.  LlHle. 

I  like  to  think  that  aH  the  little  verses. 
That    upward    into    life      Impulsive 
springr. 
Shall    never   die.    but  soar  away   into 
the  Great  Eternal. 
And    live   again   for   spirit   souls    to 
sing  I 

The   sweetest   songs  not  always  greet 
thfe  critic's  ear. 
But  spring  to  life  where  moadows 
pulse  with  birth, 
A    glorious    orchestra    melodious    and 
pure, 
A   measure  matchless  by  the  voice 
of  earth. 

Sweet  little  birds  that  thrive  In  quiet 
meadows, 
Like  you  I  sing  my  song  and  p«iss 
into  decay, 
And  yet  who  knows  but  what  in  some 
bright  Eden, 
Our  songs  may  rise  In  rhythm  there 
for  aye? 


HINTS  ON  HEALTH  AND  ECONOMY 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Delia  I   Booth, 


IN 


A  Parsley  Box. 

Fill  a  small  box  with  rich  soil  and 
plant  some  parsley  seeds  in  it;  keep 
in  a  sunny  place  till  the  plants  are  up; 
the  box  may  then  be  kept  in  any  win- 
-dow.  The  leaves  may  be  picked  many 
times;  they  will  grow  again — and  they 
may  be  used  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways  both  for  seasoning  and  decorat- 
ing. 

Steamod    Vegetables. 

Steamed  vegetables  are  said  to  be 
much  more  nutritious  than  those 
cooked  in  water,  and  many  are  much 
better  in  flavor.  To  cook  squash  for 
pies,  steam  with  the  rind  on,  the  hard 
shelled  ones  are  best  and  paring  is 
diflflcult.  With  an  ax  cut  the  squash 
into  small  pieces.  Fit  into  a  steamer 
•or  a  kettle  with  a  perforated  pan  or 
tin  plate  in  the  bottom.  Put  enough 
water  in  the  kettle  to  keep  it  from 
burning:  cover  tightly;  the  more  steam 
there  is  kept  in  the  sooner  the  cook- 
ing will  be  done.  A  good  way  is  to 
liave  a  piece  of  thick  cloth  laid  under 
the  cover  and  a  flatiron  on  top.  When 
the  squash  is  done  scrape  from  the 
•shell  and  mix  the  portion  to  be  used 
for  pies  with  milk  while  warm  and 
put  through  a  sieve — it  will  dissolve 
better  than  when  cold.  The  recipe  for 
Tnaking  the  pies  will  be  found  in  the 
January  Journal. 

Potatoes  that  cook  ♦o  pieces  when 
boiled  are  delicious  if  steamed  in  the 
manner  givep  above.  They  should  be 
•salted  when  put  to  cook.  Anything 
that  is  cooked  by  boiling  may  be 
<;ooked  by  steaming. 

Beans  Baked   Without  Meat. 

To  bake  beans  without  meat,  soak 
the  beans  over  night,  rinse  and  bring 
slowly  to  a  boil;  add  %  teaspoon  of 
soda  to  a  quart  of  beans;  cover  with 
water  and  boil  slowly  20  minutes;  pour 
off  the  water  and  add  enough  boiling 
water  to  cover  well ;  add  salt,  two  table- 
spoons of  molasses,  ^k  teaspoon  mus- 
tard. Bake  in  a  granite  pan  or  sauce- 
pan 6  ho  irs  in  a  slow  oven;  add  water 
to  keep  the  beans  from  being  dry  on 
top. 

Plum    Pudding. 

1  cup  finely  chopped  suet. 
1  cups  flour. 
1  cup  raisins. 
\  cup  currants. 


1-3  cup  sliced  lemon  peel. 
2   tablespoons  molasses. 
Vi   teaspoon  salt, 
l^cup  sour  milk. 
Scant  teaspoon  of  soda. 
Boll  or  steam  three  hours. 

Dressing  for  Fowls  or  Meat. 

2  quarts  bread  crumbs. 
2  medium  sized  onions. 
2  teaspoons  of  salt. 
y»,  teaspoon  of  pepper. 

2  tablespoons  of  finely  rubbed  sage. 
Butter  size  of  an  e***'. 

3  cups  milk  or  water. 

Cover  and  set  in  a  warm  place  un- 
til ready  to  use.  Then  mix  with  a 
spoon  and  add  a  little  more  wetting  if 
necessary  to  make  the  mixture  hold 
together.  A  little  chopped  suet  may 
be  added  if  desired. 

Bread   Crumbs. 

Bread  crumbs  should  always  be  on 
hand.  Save  all  hard  pieces  of  bread; 
dry  them  in  the  oven  and  crush  fine 
with  a  rollin"  pin.  They  may  be  kept 
in  empty  cracker  or  breakfast  food 
boxes. 


The  following  are  delidoua  and 
quickly  prepared  soups  for  cool  weath- 
er when  something  hot  is  acceptable. 

Corn  Soup. 

One  can  corn. 

One  pint  boiling  water. 

One  pint  milk. 

One  slice  onion. 

Two  tablespoons  butter. 

Two  tablespoons  fiour. 

One  teaspoon  salt. 

Few  grains  pepper. 

Chop  the  corn,  add  water  and  sim- 
mer 20  minutes:  rub  through  a  sieve, 
or  mash.  Scald  milk  with  onion,  re- 
move onion,  and  add  milk  to  corn. 
Melt  butter  and  flour  together  until 
thoroughly  cooked,  and  add  with  pep- 
per and  salt.  Corn  from  the  cob  may 
be  used  the  same  way. 

Pea  Soup. 

This  soup  is  made  the  same  as  corn 
soup,  only  drain  liquor  from  peas  and 
add  one-pint  cold  water,  and  two  tea- 
spoons sugar;  simmer  20  minutes. 
Then  follow  recipe  for  corn  soup.  Peas 
from  the  pod  may  be  used,  even  when 
too  old  to  be  used  as  a  vegetable. 
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Salt  Lake  City,      November,  1906. 

R^emember  tKe  Poor. 

The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land;  therefore  I  command  thee,  say- 
ing:, Thou  Shalt  open  thine  hand  wide 
unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to 
thy  needy,   in  thy  land. — Deut.  15:    11. 

The  scriptures  are  full  of  such 
admonitions  as  this,  yet  so  often  we 
forget  until  some  pitiable  case 
comes  to  our  attention.  Then  ev- 
erybody eases  conscience  by  helping 
that  one  particular  person  and  we 
generally  do  everything  at  once. 

We  weep  over  the  sorrowful  talcs 
in  books,  or  we  sigh  at  the  deplor- 
able conditions  in  the  large  cities. 
Yet  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  efforts 
of  the  worn  little  widow  around 
the  corner  who  scrubs  to  earn  fuel 
for  the  tiny  home  and  food  for  the 
little  ones. 

Yes,  we  do  !  many  of  us!  But 
not  all ! 


I  know  a  young  girl,  an 
Some  Ways  Qj^jy  daughter  of  pros- 
bering!^"*'  perous  parents, — beau- 
tiful, well-educated,  re- 
fined. She  dresses  becomingly  al- 
ways, but  never  extravagantly. 
Once  I  heard  her  dressmaker  urge 
a  silk  petticoat,  but  she  resolutely 
shook  her  head.  Perhaps  even  I 
looked  surprised,  for  when  we  were 
alone  she  said, 

"I  couldn't  wear  it,  Nancy,  when 
my  own  aunt  and  cousin  are  so 
much  in  need." 

Often  have  I  heard  other  girls 
vainly  advise  .her  to  buy  beautiful 
but  unnecessary  things,  saying  her 
father  could  afford  them.  Only 
once  did  I  get  the  explanation,  but 
it  was  enough.  And  when  the  will 
of  a  relative  was  read,  giving  her 
double  the  portion  of  her  brothers, 
methought  the  wise  old  doctor 
knew  where  his  money  would  do 
the  most  good. 

Another  woman,  not  so  young  in 
years,  is  often  seen  leaving  work 
(the  business  house  closes  Saturday 
afternoon)  with  a  crowd  of  poor 
children.  If  you  follow,  you  will 
find  that  they  enter  the  theater,  that 
it  is  a  good  play  and  that  they  sit 
together  in  the  family  circle.  And 
in  all  your  travels  you  will  not  find 
a  more  interesting  or  interested  box 
party. 

Perhaps  we  have  all  heard  of  the 
wealthy  woman  out  riding  in  her 
carriage  on  a  cold,  winter  day. 

To  her  coachman  she  said, 

"John,  when  we  return,  remind 
me  to  get  out  some  warm  clothing 
for  the  poor." 

**Yes,  Madam." 

Arrived  at  home  and  seated  by 
the  cheerful  fire,  she  was  intruded 
upon  by  the  faithful  John,  who 
ventured  to  fulfill  her  instructions. 

This  placid  reply  greeted  him, 

"Oh,  never  mind  now,  John.  It 
is  so  much  warmer,  thev  won't  need 
it." 
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"With   finders   weary   and   worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags. 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread, — 
Stitch!    stitch!    stitch! 
In  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt; 
And  still    with  a    voice    of  dolorous 
pitch 
She  sang  the  'Song  of  the  Shirt!' 

"  'Work!    work!    work! 
While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof! 
And    work — work — work 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof. 
It's,  O,  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save 

If  this  is  Christian  work! 

*'  'Work — work — work 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim! 
Work — work — work 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim! 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, — 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep. 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream! 

"  'O  men  with  sisters  dear! 

O  men  w.ith  mothers  and  wives! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out, 

B  It  human  creatures'  lives! 
Stitch— stitch— stitch. 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt — 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shrou^  as  well  as  a  shirt! 

"  'But  why  do  I  talk  of  death, — 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone? 
I    hardly    fear    his    terrible    shape. 

It  seems  so  like  my  own, — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep; 
O  God!   that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap!'" 

Few  people  in  the  Western  re- 
gion come  in  contact  with  such  pa- 
thetic cases  as  that  pictured  by 
Thomas  Hood ;  but  we  can  not  say 
there  is  no  need  of  our  alms. 

Generally  speaking  in- 
Iniiscrlml-  discriminate  giving  is 
naU  Giving.  ^^^'    because  it   fosters 

beggars  and  vagrants. 
But  many  a  person  gives  thus  be- 
cause he  would  rather  be  deceived 
nine  times  than  refuse  once  where 
there  is  need. 

Most  certainly  the  best 
Best  Way  ^^y  ^o  help  is  to  give 
To  Help         honorable    employment. 

Every  self-respecting 
person  prefers  this.  However  much 
we  might  wish  to  do  this,  we  are 
generally     not    able    to  do    it  on  a 


large  scale.  But  many  could  do 
more  in  this  line  than  they  now  do. 
Many  a  mother  sits  up  till  midnight 
mending  and  darning  after  a  hard 
day's  work.  Yet  her  children 
spend  fifty  cents  a  week  for  candy 
and  gum  or  useless  trifles.  That 
fifty  cents  would  gladden  the  heart 
of  some  poor  old  lady  who  could 
sit  in  a  warm  corner  and  do  the 
family  mending  while  mother  went 
about  her  daily  tasks.  And  beside 
the  comfort  the  money  would  bring, 
how  much  good  the  change,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  warm  meals,  would 
do  the  lonely  old  lady  who  has  been 
active  all  her  life  and  dreads  noth- 
ing so  much  as  that  she  may  be  use- 
less. 

Then  there  is  the  boy  in  the  large 
family  who  would  like  to  come  after 
school  hours  and  earn  a  few  pennies 
by  doing  the  chores,  or  the  little 
girl  who  would  come  and  tend  baby 
or  help  prepare  the  vegetables  for 
supper;  there  is  the  woman  you 
could  afford  to  employ  to  relieve 
you  of  making  the  children's 
aprons,  if  only  you  did  without 
some  of  the  elaborate  embroidery. 

Sometimes  it  takes  a  little  faith  to 
see  our  way  clear  to  do  these  things. 
But  isn't  it  better  to  use  our  brains 
to  make  ends  meet  than  to  wear  out 
our  bodies  by  trying  to  asstmie 
everything?  Many  a  mother  over- 
taxes herself  and  so  makes  baby  ill,, 
to  save  a  few  pennies ;  then,  in  her 
terror  over  the  child,  spends  dollars 
to  fee  the  doctor.  Of  course  she's 
employing  the  doctor ;  and  he  also 
has  to  live,  but  generally  we  needn't 
bother  to  hunt  work  for  the  doctor. 

And  mothers  are  not  the  only  un- 
wise ones  !  Some  fathers  because 
they  liavn't  time  to  do  everything 
themselves,  or  are  too  tired,  allow 
the  rubbish  and  weeds  to  accumu- 
late till  it  would  be  a  blessing  if 
'some  power  the  gift'd  gie  'em  to 
see  themselves  ( or  their  homes )  as 
ithers  sec  'em.' 
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But  you'll  think  me  digressing  1 
Let  me  repeat  that  the  best  way 
to  help  is  to  aid  in  securing  good 
-employment.  But  sickness  and  mis- 
fortune are  likely  to  come  to  any- 
one, and  then  they  may  need  help 
and  it  should  be  given  in  the  sweet- 
-eet  and  most  unobtrusive  way. 
Very  often  the  people  most  in  need 
are  those  who  will  not  ask  for  help. 
This  is  where  one  of  the  benefits  of 
paying  a  correct  tithing  comes  in. 
If  each  person  in  a  ward  pays  one- 
tenth  of  his  income,  the  Bishop  can 
tell  who  is  in  need,  and  so  is  able  to 
help  without  their  having  to  apply 
ioT  it. 

Indiscriminate  giving, 
as  has  been  said,  is  not 
good.  A  concerted  plan 
works  much  more  suc- 
cessfully in  relieving  want,  and 
much  more  good  can  be  accom- 
plished through  it.  Still  we  must 
not  refuse  to  help  because  we  have 
given  to  the  Bishop.  Among  the 
Latter-day  Saints  there  is  a  most 
excellent  system  of  relieving  the 
poor,  but  I  fear  many  of  us  forget 
it.  It  is  estimated  that  if  each  mem- 
ber of  the  church  gave  fifteen  cents 
a  month  as  a  fast  offering  there 
would  be  no  one  among  us  in  want. 
Think  of  it — fifteen  cents  a  month ! 
Now  what  we  want  is  to  see  that 
each    one  of  us  gives  at  least  that 
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amount;  not  that  we  should  cut 
down  the  sum  if  we  have  been  giv- 
ing more,  for  many  of  the  poor  arc 
numbered  among  us  and  so  we 
should  pay  their  offering  as  well  as 
our  own. 

Solomon  said  "He  becometh  poor 
that  dealeth  with  a  slack  hand." 
And  this  reminds  me  of  a  man  who, 
whenever  he  is  worried  over  finan- 
cial affairs,  eases  his  mind  by  giv- 
ing a  big  donation  to  the  poor. 
Does  he  do  it  in  the  hope  of  a  bless- 
ing? Some  cynics  will  say  so. 
But  if  so,  it  is  still  in  God's  Provi- 
dence to  do  as  He  sees  fit,  and  it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  any  com- 
munity to  have  many  such  'merce- 
nary' men. 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 


The  Guiding  Star, 

A  song  recently  published  by  F. 
Dewey  (son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  S.  Richards)  and  F.  T. 
Richards,  is  particuliarly  suitable 
for  preliminary  programs.  It  is  a 
solo  for  either  soprano  or  tenor; 
its  theme,  the  birth  of  Christ.  All 
of  the  music  houses  in  Salt  Lake 
City  have  it  on  sale. 


PRIZE  NEW  YEAR  STORY. 

The  Journal  offers  a  prize  of  $25.00  for  the  best  New  Year's  Story  of  not 
less  than  two  thousand  nor  more  than  three  thousand  words.  Slight  ezceas  or  de- 
Bciency  will  not  bar.     Stories  must  be  in  by  November  20th. 

True  name  of  writer  must  be  in  sealed  envelope  on  outside  of  which  is  written 
name  of  poem  or  story  with  name  of  nom  de  plume. 

The  committee  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  stories. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  SAVIOR. 

LBSSON  VII. 

For   third   meeting:  In   December. 
REVIEW  OF  LESSONS  I -4 


Tesus  is  the  great  teacher  of  man- 
kind. He  taught  in  many  ways. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  methods 
of  his  teaching  was  by  his  example. 
As  a  child,  when  he  obediently  fol- 
lowed his  parents  from  the  temple 
where  he  had  remained,  he  set  an 
example  which  all  children  should 
follow.  Jesus  taught  nothing  that 
he  did  not  himself  observe;  for  ir- 
stance,  he  taught  that  all  men  muse 
be  baptized,  and  though  he  was  a 
God,  he  subjected  himself  to  this 
ordinance,  and  was  baptized. 
Though  he  came  to  give  the  higher 
law,  yet,  since  the  law  of  Moses  was 
the  ruling  code  among  the  people., 
he  conformed  to  its  requirements. 
Though  in  this  way  he  taught  by 
his  example  obedience  to  constitut- 
ed authority,  yet  he  showed  on  nu- 
merous occasions  that  he  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  his  own  mission. 

The  Savior's  acts  prove  that  he 
had  absolute  faith  in  his  mission. 
Thus,  when  the  people  wantnJ  to 
make  him  their  earthly  King  he  re- 
fused; and,  when  the  trial  in  tiie 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  came,  he 
went  willingly  to  the  cross.  Such 
examples  illustrate  the  unflinching 
faith  of  Jesus  in  his  mission. 

Th«  example  of  the  Savior  is 
everywhere  an  incentive  to  the  lead- 
ing of  a  Christian  life.  We  arc 
taught  by  his  example  to  defend  the 
Gospel  vigorously,  (note  the  cleans- 
ing    of   the    temple)  ;    to  sacrifice 


earthly  honors  for  God's  work 
(note  the  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness) ;  to  be  loyal  to  our  friends 
(note  the  Savior's  tribute  to  John 
the  Baptist) ;  to  love  our  fellowman 
(note  the  numerous  cases  of  heal- 
ing) ;  to  return  good  for  evil,  (note 
his  treatment  of  the  enemies  who 
pursued  him).  Christ  is  our  great 
example. 

One  of  the  most  skillful  ways  in 
which  the  Savior  taught  was  that  of 
questions.  By  skillfully  put  ques- 
tions he  was  often  able  to  teach  im- 
portant doctrines  or  to  silence  his 
enemies.  For  instance,  when  the 
Pharisees- charged  him  with  break- 
ing the  Sabbath  because  he  healed 
the  sick  on  that  day,  he  answered 
by  asking,  "What  man  shall  theic 
be  among  you  that  shall  have  one 
sheep,  and  if  it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  of 
it  and  lift  it  out?"  This  answer 
brought  home  to  each  individual  a 
possible  condition  and  silenced 
them. 

On  another  occasion  when  the 
Pharisees  wanted  to  trap  Jesus  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  him  to  be 
disloyal  to  the  government,  they 
sent  certain  men  to  the  Savior  with 
the  question.  "Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  unto  Caesar  or  no?"  Jesus 
answered  neither  yes  or  no,  but  he 
took  a  Roman  coin,  such  as  was 
used  in  paying  taxes,  and  he  said 
unto  them  "Render  therefore  unto 
Caesar  the   things   which   be  Cae- 
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sar's;  and  unto  God,  the  things 
which  are  God's."  This  is  one  of 
the  best  ilkistrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  Jesus  taught  by  the  simple 
asking  of  questions. 

Numerous  examples  are  found  in 
the  Gospels,  which  show  the  Sav- 
ior's success  in  teaching  by  ques- 
tions. We  may  all  learn  the  lesson 
that  truths  may  often  be  taught 
very  effectively,  by  putting  them  in 
the  form  of  questions. 

The  Savior  also  taught  in  a  very 
striking  way  by  miracles  ;  and  much 
of  his  popular  fame  was  due  to  his 
miraculous  powers.  The  miracles 
wrought  by  our  Lord  were  per- 
formed, however,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
children  of  men.  In  no  case  were 
miracles  performed  simply  to  grat- 
ify human  curiosity.  The  sign 
seeker  seldom  searches  for  truth. 

Frequently  the  miracles  came  as 
answers  to  the  requests  of  those  of 
his  followers  who  had  on  abun- 
dance of  faith,  (note  the  miracle  of 
changing  water  into  wine).  Faith 
is  irresistible.  At  other  times  they 
came  when  some  loyal  disciple  was 
in  great  physical  danger  and  needed 
divine  aid,  (note  the  stilling  of  the 
tempest).  In  other  cases,  miracles 
were  apparently  performed  to  im- 
press great  truths  upon  the  follow- 
ers of  the  Redeemer,  (note  the 
finding  of  the  stater) .  Manyof  the 
other  miracles  were  performed  be- 
cause of  the  abounding  love  of 
Jesus  for  his  fellowmen,  (note 
the  raising  of  Lazarus) . 

Some  infidel  students  of  the  New 
Testament  have  attempted  to  throw 
some  doubt  upon  the  genuineness 
of  the  miracles.  However,  they  are 
so  well  testified  to  by  all  who  lived 
and  wrote  soon  after  the  time  of 
Christ,  that  they  can  not  be  doubt- 
ed. Resides,  the  Savior  expressly 
taught  that  miracles  shall  be  per- 
formed in  the  true  church;  and  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  the  power  to 


heal  the  sick,  to  cast  out  devils,  etc., 
has  always  been  manifest. 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  were  not 
performed  in  opposition  to  natural 
laws,  but  in  obedience  to  laws  not 
understood  by  man.  A  miraclb  is 
simply  something  which  man  with 
his  limited  knowledge  can  not  un- 
derstand. To  talk  with  a  man  one 
hundred  miles  away  would  have 
been  a  miracle  fifty  years  ago;  to- 
day, the  telephone  enables  us  to  do 
it  every  day.  Almost  every  new 
discovery  in  science  is  a  miracle'  to 
the  unscientific.  The  miracles  of 
Jesus  were  all  natural,  and  ever}' 
man  may,  in  the  process  of  time,  be 
able  to  learn  enough  of  the  laws 
which  Jesus  used,  to  duplicate  ev- 
ery miracle  that  he  performed. 

The  recorded  miracles  of  the 
Savior  fell  into  three  groups:  i. 
Nature  miracles;  2.  Healing  mir- 
acles; 3.  Spirit  miracles.  The  na- 
ture miracles  which  dealt  with  ex- 
ternal nature,  such  as  the  changing 
of  water  into  wine,  the  stilling  of 
the  tempest,  or  the  feeding  of  thou- 
sands with  a  few  loaves  of  bread, 
are  among  the  most  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. The  other  miracles,  that 
deal  with  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
seem  to  be  more  easily  understood 
because  a  more  or  less  complete  sys- 
tem of  healing  has  always  been 
practiced  by  mankind.  The  growth 
of  science  is  giving  the  promise, 
however,  that  we  shall  soon  under- 
stand the  processes  by  which  Jesus 
performed  these  miracles. 

From  the  miracle  at  the  marriage 
feast  at  Cana,  we  may  learn  a  lesson 
in  obedience,  for  it  was  at  his 
mother's  request  that  Jesus  per- 
formed the  miracle;  from  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  we  are 
taught  tliat  those  who  labor  in  the 
ministry  may  receive  all  that  they 
need  by  the  grace  of  God ;  from  the 
stilling  of  the  tempest  the  disciples 
learned  to  have  an  unyielding  faith 
that  nothing  could  hinder  the  ful- 
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filinent  of  Jesus'  work.  In  this 
manner  all  the  nature  miracles  of 
the  Savior  teach  important  lessons. 
The  right  way  to  read  the  miracles 
is  to  search  out  the  lesson  which 
each  teaches. 

Review  and  Questions. 

1.  How  did  Jesus  as  a  chUd  teach 
by  example? 

2.  Why   did    not   Jesus   teach    any- 
thingr  that  he  did  not  himself  observe? 

3.  Why  did  Jesus  obey  the  Law  of 
Moses? 


4.  What  evidence  have  we  that 
Jesus  had  full  faith  In  his  mission? 

6.  Give  some  Illustrations  of  the 
manner  In  which  Jesus  taught  by  ex- 
ample? 

6.  How  did  Jesus  t^ach  by  ques- 
tions?     Give   some   examples. 

7.  On  what  did  much  of  the  popu- 
lar fame  of  Jesus  rest? 

8.  Why  did  Jesus  perform  miracles? 

9.  Why  do  we  believe  that  the 
miracles  as  recorded  are  genuine? 

10.  What  is  a  miracle? 

11.  Into  what  groups  do  the  mir- 
acles qf  Jesus  fall? 

12.  Enumerate  some  of  the  lessons 
that  Jesus  taught  by  his  miracles. 


LESSON  VIII. 

For  the  fourth  meeting  in  December. 
HOW  THE  SAVIOR  TAUGHT  BY   PARABLES. 


Among  the  methods  which  the 
Savior  employed  in  teaching  the 
principles  of  salvation  to  hi^  peo- 
ple, that  of  parables  is  the  most  rjt- 
tractive  to  most  people.  While,  as 
shown  in  previous  lessons,  the 
Savior  taught  with  splendid  results 
by  his  example,  by  questions,  and 
by  miracles,  yet  the  Parables  of  tho 
Lord  awaken  the  liveliest  interest. 

A  Parable  is  usually  a  wholly 
imaginary  story  which  teaches  some 
important  truth.  In  a  sense  then, 
a  Parable  is  not  true.  A  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  however,  be- 
tween the  parable  and  other  forms 
of  stories.  For  instance,  the  par- 
able is  wholly  different  from  the 
fable.  In  a  fable  the  lower  animals 
are  frequently  given  the  power  to 
speak,  and  to  think  as  rational  be- 
ings, and  the  moral  is  often  of  an 
inisignificant  nature.  In  the  par- 
ables of  Jesus  Christ  no  such  viola- 
tions of  actual  experiences  occur. 
Animals  are  there  never  made  to 
speak.  The  parable  is  likewise  en- 
tirely different  from  the  myths  that 
have  been  handed  down  by  the 
great  countries  of  the  past.  A  myth 
is  often  a  fanciful  story  in  which 
gods  and  demigods  are  made  to  ap- 
pear and  disappear  and  to  perform 


all  kinds  of  supernatural  deeds.  In 
the  Parables  nothing  of  a  super- 
natural nature  is  ever  introduced. 
All  the  personages  considered  by 
them  are  men  and  women  as  we 
meet  them,  or  may  meet  them,  in 
every  day  life.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  parables  told  by  the 
Savior  were  always  constructed 
from  experiences  that  might  occur 
without  the  slio^htest  stretch  of  the 
imaginatioin.  In  that  sense  a  par- 
able is  a  perfectly  true  story;  and 
this  distinction  should  be  carefully 
observed  by  all  who  read  the  par- 
ables, and  who  attempt  to  identify 
them  with  the  literature  produced 
by  man. 

.  The  parables  clearly  show  that 
story  tellinfT^  is  a  legitimate  manner 
of  conveying  information.  They 
also  teach,  however,  that  the  story 
should  be  built  upon  facts  and  ex- 
periences that  arc  true,  or  that 
might  occur  in  our  world  as  it  ex- 
ists today.  Any  story  that  depends 
for  its  moral  upon  fanciful,  extrava- 
gant, unnatural  situations  is  not  a 
good  one  as  measured  by  the  stand- 
ard of  the  parables  taught  by  our 
Savior. 

The  question  may  be  asked  why 
the   Savior  spoke  in   parables.     In 
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answering  this  question  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Savior  came 
with  a  new  message,  the  principles 
of  which  were  not  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  Jewish  people.  To 
state  such  principles  in  short,  con- 
cise definitions  would  perhaps  re- 
sult in  confusing  the  people;  but, 
when  the  great  principles  of  the 
kingdom  were  embodied  in  a  story, 
the  story  •  being  remembered  and 
perhaps  retold  by  the  people,  it 
would  gradually  reveal  to  the  seek- 
ers after  truth  the  message  con- 
tained in  it.  Every  parable  teaches 
at  least  one  great  spiritual  lesson. 
Moreover,  many  people  who  lis- 
tened to  the  Savior  did  not  desire 
to  hear  him  expound  his  doctrine, 
but  they  would  perhaps  gladly 
hear  him  tell  a  story ;  and  by  the 
method  of  parables  the  Lord  was 
able  to  reach  unwilling  ears.  Still 
further,  the  parables  not  only  con- 
tain great  spiritual  lessons,  but  in 
every  instance  they  explain,  in  con- 
siderable fullness,  these  principles. 
Thus  as  the  Lord  declared,  he  told 
the  parables  because:  'seeing,  they 
see  not,  and  hearing,  they  hear  not.' 
There  is  yet  another  reason  why,  in 
all  probability,  the  Savior  clothed 
many  of  his  most  precious  truths  in 
the  form  of  the  parable.  That 
which  is  given  for  nothing  is  sel- 
dom greatly  appreciated.  The  plain 
and  simple  statement  of  a  truth  i.- 
often  rejected  because  it  is  freeiy 
given.  If,  however,  the  same  truth 
is  hidden  in  a  story,  such  as  a  par- 
able, and  the  person  discovers  it  b) 
his  own  eflForts,  it  is  probable  that 
he  will  much  more  appreciate  the 
truth.  With  these  introductory  re- 
marks the  different  parables  told 
by  the  Savior  will  be  taken  up  and 
partly  explained. 

In  these  lessons  the  parables  will 
fall  into  three  classes:  (i)  The 
first  deals  almost  wholly  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  Plan  of 
Salvation     and     the    Kingdom     of 


Heaven;  (2),  the  second  deals  al- 
most wholly  with  the  love  of  God, 
or  His  charity  for  us  notwithstand- 
ing our  sins;  (3),  the  third  deaL 
with  the  great  judgments  that  will 
be  measured  out  to  those  who  far 
to  keep  the  Word  of  God. 

TH£  SOW£3l. 

Matthew,  13:  3-9  and  18:23. 

Of  the  parables  told  by  the  Sav- 
ior, this  is  one  of  the  greatest,  in 
its  helpfulness  to  man.  The  scene 
of  the  sower  was  a  very  common 
one  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  the 
Savior.  The  country  is,  in  man;, 
places  of  a  rocky  and  uneven  na- 
ture. Stones  in  many  cases  are 
abundant  in  the  soil  and  in  one 
field  there  ma^^  be  a  p^reat  variety  of 
soils.  •  The  rainfall  is  rather  light, 
and  it  is  only  by  correct  methods  0** 
agriculture  that  plants  may  be  madv 
to  grow  properly.  In  the  days  of 
the  Savior  the  common  method  ;f 
sowing  was  by  hand;  and  this  in 
conjunction  with  the  deficient  rain 
fall  and  the  variable  soil  made  .1 
uniform  stand  of  grain  very  un- 
usual. The  picture,  therefore, 
painted  by  the  Savior  in  this  par- 
able could  be  easily  understood  by 
all  his  listeners. 

The  parable  was  told  at  a  time 
when  the  Savior  had  numerous  fol- 
lowers who  expected  him  to  become 
a  great  earthly  King.  It  was  ju>t 
before  the  great  rejection  at  Capc- 
naum  when  the  Savior  finally  and 
absolutely  declared  that  his  king- 
dom was  of  the  heavens  above,  and 
not  of  this  earth.  He  tried  to  impress 
the  lesson  upon  his  hearers  that  the 
Gospel  message  that  he  brought 
was  satisfactory,  but  that  much  de- 
pended upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  message  was  received  by  human 
hearts.  It  is  so  today.  The  re- 
stored Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  is  perfect,  but 
when   it  falls  upon  stony  hearts  it 
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jannot  flourish.  The  great  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  this  parable  is  that 
in  order  that  the  Gospel  may  serve 
us  in  the  best  possible  manner,  it  is 
indispensable  that  we  prepare  our 
hearts  in  the  right  way,  and  that 
unless  we  do  this  it  may  have  no 
saving  grace  for  us. 

TEnS  TARES. 

Matthew  13 :  24-30  and  37-43. 

The  tares  to  which  the  Savior 
here  refers  are  a  kind  of  counter- 
feit wheat  found  quite  commonly  m 
Palestine.  The  plant  looks  very 
much  like  wheat,  but  when  the  time 
of  maturing  arrives,  it  produces  no 
heads  or  seed,  and  may  then  be  eas- 
ily distinguished  from  the  wheat. 
During  the  early  growth,  however, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
tares  from  the  wheat. 

The  Savior,  probably  meant  to 
teach  by  this  parable  that  among 
his  followers  there  are  at  least  two 
classes:  Those  who  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  in  great  simplicity,  ac- 
cept the  Gospel;  and  those  who, 
while  professing  belief,  are  not 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  faitli 
and  do  not  produce  in  their  lives  the 
proper  results.  We  are  also  taught 
m  this  parable  that  counterfeit 
Christians  should  be  handled  with 
patience.  They  should  not  be  torn 
up,  but  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
until  seed  time,  when,  if  they  have 
no  seed,  they  may  then  be  removed 
and  burned.  Moreover,  as  the  par- 
able teaches  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false  followers: 
and  mortal  man,  who  attempts  it, 
may  easily  make  a  mistake  by  tear- 
ing out  the  wheat  with  the  tares. 

The  warning  to  us  all  is,  in  this 
parable,  that  the  Christian  life  must 
be  led  in  a  heart-felt  manner,  and 
that  the  counterfeit  follower  of 
Christ  will  at  last  be  destroyed  in 
the  wrath  of  Almighty  God. 


THE  DRAGNET. 

Matt,  13:  47-50. 

The  fishermen  on  the  lake  of  Gal- 
ilee and  on  the  Mediterranean  sea 
used  immense  nets  that  were  drawn 
through  the  water  and,  of  course, 
caught  whatever  was  in  their  way — 
good,  bad  or  indifferent  fish.  In 
this  manner  the  Savior  taught  that 
the  Gospel  is  for  all  men,  but  that 
membership  in  the  Church  is  not 
of  itself  sufficient  for  Salvation.  A 
person  even  if  he  has  joined  the 
Church,  must  live  a  correct  life,  if 
he  wishes  to  reach  the  Kingdom  of 
^God. 

The  moral  of  this  parable  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  the  two 
preceding  parables.  All  is  well 
with  the  Gospel.  It  is  the  business 
of  man  to  see  to  it  that  all  is  welt 
with  himself. 

Review  and  Qaestlons, 

1.  What  Is  the  most  Interestfns' 
method  of  teaching',  used  by  th* 
Savior  ? 

2.  What  is  a  parable? 

3.  In  what  respect  Is  a  parable  not 
true?     In  what  respect  true? 

4.  What  does  a  parable  always 
teach? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  parable  and  a  fable? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  parable  and  a  myth? 

7.  Upon  what  should  a  parable  al- 
ways be  built? 

8.  Why  is  a  truth  told  In  parable 
form    easily    remembered? 

9.  How  may  a  parable  convey  m 
truth  to  unwilling  ears? 

10.  Why  are  gifts  seldom  appreciat- 
ed as  they  should  be? 

11.  Why  are  the  truths  hidden  In 
tho   parables  appreciated? 

12.  Into  what  three  classes  do  the 
parables   fall? 

13.  Relate  the  story  of  the  parable 
of  the  sower. 

14.  What  is  the  lesson  of  this  par- 
able? 

15.  What  are  the  tares  spoken  off 
in   the  parable  of  the  tares? 

16.  What  is  the  moral  of  the  par- 
able of  the  tares? 

17.  What  is  the  lesson  In  the  par- 
able of  the  dragnet? 

18.  What  is  the  general  lessen  In. 
these  three  parables? 


FOUNDATION  STONES  OF  CHARACTER. 

i.e:sson  III. 

Fur  second  meeting  in  December. 
COURAGE. 


Fear   to    do    base   unworthy    things,    is 

valor; 
If  they   be   done  to   us   to  suffer  them 

is  valor  too. 

— Ben  Johnson. 

Courage  is  a  quality  that 
Kindt  of  all  mankind  admires.  It 
Courage.         is     the    energy     which 

meets  bravely  all  the 
conditions  of  life,  ft  overcomes 
obstacles,  dangers,  and  difficulties. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  courage — 
moral  and  physical.  Although  both 
are  to  be  desired,  the  moral  char- 
acterizes the  higher  type  of  human- 
ity. Physical  bravery  is  possessed 
by  many  animals  and  less  civilized 
man.  The  Indian  is  remarkable  for 
this  trait.  He  faces  bravely  the  sud- 
den danger  and  endures  without 
complaint  the  slow  bodily  torturers 
which  he  often  inflicts  on  iiimsolf 
to  display  his  courage. 

While  an  act  of  groat  ] physical 
valor  is  always  admired,  the  cour- 
age that  displays  itself  in  silent  ef- 
fort, daring  to  endure  all  and  suffer 
all  for  truth  and  duty  is  more  truly 
heroic.  The  person  who  grachially 
overcomes  his  wayward  tendencies 
and  develops  from  his  weaknesses  a 
strong,  perfected  character  has  ex- 
hibited more  courage  than  he  would 
have  done  in  an  encounter  with  a 
foe  under  perilous  conditions.  "He 
who  conquers  himself  is  greater 
than  he  who  taketh  a  city." 

All  the  great  work  of 
Whatcour-  the  world  has  been  ac- 
Agc  has  complished  by   courage. 

accompl'shcd- Every  step  of  progi'-s 

has  been  made  in  the 
face  of  opposition  and  difficulty  ])y 
men  and  women  of  the  most  cour- 
ageous character.  Almost  every 
blessing     that    we    enjoy,    modern 


science,  individual  and  political  lib- 
erty and  religious  freedom  have 
been  obtained  by  continual  effort  of 
the  fearless.  Many  great  scientists, 
discoverers,  and  patriots  have  en- 
dured untold  suffering,  ridicule, 
persecution,  and  even  martyrdom 
for  the  cause  they  advocated.  Gal- 
ileo, an  early  scientist,  was  impris- 
oned at  the  age  of  seventy  and 
probably  tortured  there  because  of 
the  views  he  taught  about  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth.  Even  when  he 
was  dead  the  pope  refused  a  tomb 
for  his  body.  We  today  owe  much 
to  Galileo.  Columbus  was  inspired 
with  w^onderful  courage.  Rath;:- 
than  forsake  the  hope  he  had  of 
proving  his  theories,  he  suffered 
poverty,  ridicule  and  sickness.  The 
patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  days, 
both  soldier  and  private  citizen,  dis- 
j)laye(l  wonderful  physical  and  mor- 
al courage  in  their  unequal  struggle. 
Xathan  Hale  echoed  the  sentiments 
of  many  when  about  to  be  execut- 
ed he  said,  "I  regret  that  I  have  but 
one  life  to  give  for  the  cause.*' 

In  all  ages  unflinching  courage 
has  been  exhibited  by  thousands  in 
the  moral  warfare  of  the  world. 
Men  and  women  have  endured  and 
suffered  in  solitude  for  their  relig- 
ious faith  rather  than  prove  false  lo 
their  concientious  convictions  of  the 
truth.  The  history  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
furnishes  us  with  examples  of  the 
most  glorious  moral  courage.  The 
men  and  women,  sometimes  even 
boys  and  girls,  who  sacrificed 
worldly  possessions,  parted  with 
family  and  friends  and  endured 
scorn,  privation,  sickness  and  some- 
times   death    for   their  faith  in  the 
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Gospel  were  indeed  heroes.  These 
courageous  souls  of  the  past  have 
left  us  untold  material  gains  and  the 
legacy  of  a  good  example.  "The 
heroic  example  of  other  days  is  in 
great  part  the  source  of  the  courage 
of  each  generation ;  and  men  walk 
up  composedly  to  the  most  perilous 
enterprises  beckoned  onward  by  the 
shades  of  the  braves  that  were." 

If  the  highest  type  of 
Guides.  courage  is  that  displayed 

in  a  moral  conflict,  a 
high  code  of  morals  is  necessary 
to  a  courageous  character.  Before 
we  can  display  force  in  an  effort  to 
be  honest,  we  must  first  have  the 
desire  to  be  honest.  Before  we  be- 
<:ome  valiant  in  a  particular  cause, 
we  must  have  some  standard  by 
which  to  judge  its  justice.  A  high 
ideal  and  a  good  conscience  then  are 
necessary  to  courage.  The  former 
can  be  formed  and  the  latter  culti- 
vated by  right  living.  To  every 
human  being  is  given  a  conscience, 
a  something  which  discriminates 
between  right  and  wrong.  It  is, a 
little  thing  that  can  be  smothered  by 
disuse  and  abuse,  or  it  can  be  kin- 
dled by  constant  use  and  good  care. 
When  treated  rightly,  conscience 
will  serve  in  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment and  a  decision  can  be  reached 
without  the  wavering  doubt  of  the 
weak.  From  boyhood  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  up  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  up  to 
what  he  thought  was  right,  then 
when  great  problems  confronted 
him  he  saw  clearly  the  right  and 
had  the  strong  courage  to  carry  it 
into  action.  Many  know  what  is 
right,  they  understand  what  is  their 
duty,  but  will  not  summon  the  need- 
ed resolution  to  perform  it.  Such 
people  are  not  entirely  happy  and 
they  gradually  weaken  their  will 
power  and  lose  their  ability  to  see 
clearly.  They  become  the  prey  to 
indecision  and  temptation.  Then 
some  so  abuse  conscience  that  its 


ready  assistance  can  no  longer  be 
given  in  critical  moments. 

"By  trifles  in  our  common  ways  our 
characters  are   slowly   piled." 

To  most  of  us  life  is 
Little  made  up  of  small  inci- 

Things.         dents,  the  daily  routine, 

the  commonplace  acts  of 
everyday  life.  Great  deeds  come 
into  very  few  lives.  So  the  larger 
part  of  the  courage  needed  is  that 
of  everyday  life;  the  courage  to  be 
strictly  honest;  to  speak  the  truth; 
to  repeat  a  tale  without  exaggerat- 
ing it;  to  defend  a  friend  who  is 
slandered.  How  many  heartaches 
we  could  save  if  only  we  mustered 
courage  to  never  speak  ill  of  the 
absent  or  to  refuse  to  listen  to  it 
without  a  word  in  defense.  It  is  an 
act  of  cowardise  to  strike  with  a 
weapon  one  unarmed.  Is  it  not 
cowardly  to  accuse  those  who  can- 
not defend  themselves  ?  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  the  absent  are  always  in 
the  wrong.  If  someone  with  whom 
you  are  not  acquainted  is  slandered 
in  your  presence,  have  the  tact  and 
courage  to  at  least  change  the  topic 
of  conversation. 

Often  more  real  courage  is  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  little  temp- 
tations that  constantly  attack  our 
daily  existence  than  is  needed  for 
one  act  of  heroism.  Have  strength 
to  resist  being  a  fault-finder.  Re- 
fuse to  lower  your  standards  of  con- 
duct because  someone  in  your  com- 
pany docs  not  do  rijn^ht.  The  girl 
who  commits  a  grievous  sin  did 
not  yield  to  that  temptation  sudden- 
ly. There  was  a  slow  ^ivinj^  in  to 
lesser  evils  first,  a  gradual  deaden- 
ing of  her  conscience  so  that  the 
horror  of  the  sin  had  partly  gone. 
The  j)Ower  to  overcome  became  lesH 
as  she  yielded  little  by  little.  The 
girl  who  will  not  allow  a  young 
man  the  first  slight  liberties,  will 
seldom  be  tempted  to  greater  evil. 
Have  courage  to  resist  the  first  step 
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downward    in    any  line  of  action. 
Do  not  compromise  with  conscience. 

Many  lack  the  courage  to  live 
above  the  numerous  foolish  dictates 
of  fashion.  If  our  companions  dress 
immodestly  and  extravagantly,  we 
should  have  the  will  power  to  dress 
properly  within  the  means  we  can 
afford  though  we  risk  becoming 
unpopular  with  them.  Such  popu- 
larity based  on  frivolity  is  not 
worth  the  having.  ^  A  better  popu- 
larity will  come  to  us  if  we  do  our 
duty  and  win  the  approval  of  our 
conscience.  Value  of  a  person  de- 
pends on  the  substance  which 
makes  up  his  moral  being. 

One  of  the  most  common  evils  of 
today  is  this  lowering  of  ideals  to 
fit  standards  of  popular  opinion  in 
order  to  please  associates.  A  trip 
to  the  lake  on  the  Sabbath  day  is 
consented  to  for  fear  of  displeasing 
the  friends  who  extended  the  invi- 
tation. When  the  hour  for  church 
services  arrives,  many  a  girl  lacks 
the  courage  to  excuse  herself  and 
attend  when  the  others  do  not  care 
to.  Certain  improprieties  of  dress, 
manner  and  speech  are  allowed  with 
the  thought  that  they  will  please 
the  boys  or  popular  girl  friends. 
Should  we  allow  the  weakness  of 
others  to  influence  us? 

"Dare  to  do  right,  dare  to  be  true; 
Other  men's  failings  should  never  hurt 
you." 

Have  any  of  us  been  so  weak  as 
to  shun  a  good  girrs  company  be- 
cause she  was  not  popular  with  our 
crowd  ?  Have  we  hesitated  to  walk 
down  town  from  school  with  her 
because  she  was  not  dressed  in  a 
fashionable  manner?  Have  we 
willingly  accepted  help  from  her 
and  then  lacked  the  courage  to 
speak  well  of  her  when  the  light 
minded  have  slighted  her  in  word 
or  deed  ?  Through  lack  of  courage 
we  may  be  guilty  of  sins  of  omis- 
5ion  a.*;  well  as  sins  of  commission. 


The  home  is  a  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  countless  little  acts  of  cour- 
age. Smile  pleasantly  when  others 
are  cross,  answer  the  complaint  of  a 
sister  with  a  cheerful  word.  Have 
strength  to  control  temper  when 
provoked.  Have  the  courage  to 
dismiss  your  troubles  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  happiness  of  the  family. 
Through  will  power  accustom  your 
self  to  the  disagreeable  tasks  if 
they  are  for  the  good  of  others. 
Cultivate  strength  to  subdue  way- 
ward tendencies  and  yield  obedience 
to  parents.  Exercise  enough  cour- 
age to  overcome  selfishness  and 
live  for  others. 

There   is   the   fear  that 
Fear.  weakens        and        even 

wrecks  the  strength  of 
character  and  there  is  the  fear  that 
is  the  anchor  of  the  soul.  The 
wavering,  timid  person  lacks  confi- 
dence in  self  and  can  not  inspire 
others  with  confidence.  An  Eng- 
lishman once  said  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  he  aimed  at  in  the 
education  of  his  children  was  to 
train  them  in  the  habit  of  fearing 
nothing  so  much  as  fear.  To  be 
called  a  coward  is  often  a  compli- 
ment. If  because  a  girl  refuses  to 
join  her  companions  in  some  law- 
lessness she  is  called  a  coward,  she 
has  proved  herself  a  heroine.  Fear 
of  being  stigmatized  a  coward  un- 
der such  conditions  is  the  greatest 
cowardice.  The  one  who  fears  God 
and  fears  the  censure  of  his  inher 
judge,  a  good  conscience,  is  indeed 
brave.  One  noble  woman  whose 
life  beautifully  illustrates  great 
strength,  said,  "There  is  nothing  in 
the  universe  I  fear,  but  that  I  shall 
not  know  all  my  duty  or  shall  fail 
to  do  it." 

Source  and  pT^'^^"^  fortuimtely 
Devetop.  ^^  \^, ^^^  ^Tv'  ^ ^^^^y 
ment  of  ^"  life  they  delight  m  a 
Cotiraee.  co^fl^ct.  Dangers  and 
temptations  are  a  stimu- 
lus    to    action.      Others  naturally 
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have  a  temperament  less  courage- 
ous. Either  will  need  to  guard,  di- 
rect, and  develop  that  innate  cour- 
age. The  forming  of  high  ideals, 
the  cultivating  of  a  clearsighted 
conscience  and  the  exercise  of  brav- 
ery in  small  affairs  are  necessary 
factors.  Association  with  people 
of  strong  moral  courage  will  in- 
crease that  quality.  Fear  can  be 
overcome  largely  by  learning  that 
in  a  high  sense  no  harm  can  come 
to  one  who  is  in  the  line  of  duty. 
He  may  suffer  for  the  time  being, 
but  we  are  made  "perfect  through 
suffering." 

"Do  thy  duty,  that  Is  best 

And  leave  unto  the  Lord  the  rest." 

The  greatest  source  of  courage 
is  prayer.  It  is  through  prayer  that 
peace  comes  to  the  troubled  soul, 
strength  to  the  weary,  courage  to 
the  weak  and  tempted.  Through 
prayer  appeal  is  made  to  the  High- 
est Power  and  help  of  greatest 
value  is  given. 


"O  prayer,  what  source  of  strengrth 
can  be  compared  to  this  and  how  can 
a  soldier  mount  guard  with  greater 
courage  than  when  he  feels  himself 
guarded  by  him  who  watches  always!" 


Questions. 


1.  Relate  an  Incident  Illustrating 
physical  courage,  (stories  of  Grace 
Darling,  John  Maynard,  etc.). 

2.  Relate  experiences  of  some  pi- 
oneer who  displayed  great  moral  cour- 
age. 

3.  Why  is  he  "who  conquers  him- 
self greater  than  he  who  taketh  a 
city?" 

4.  How  has  the  world  progrressed 
through  courage? 

5.  Name  several  historical  charac- 
ters, not  mentioned  In  the  lesson,  who 
endured   much  for  their  cause. 

6.  What  is  conscience? 

7.  Mention  ten  temptations  com- 
mon to  most  girls  of  today. 

8.  Why  are  many  of  these  tempta- 
tions  yielded  to? 

9.  How  may  courage  be  shown  in 
the  home  life? 

1 0.    How  may  courage  be  developed  ? 

11.  What   should   we   fear? 

12.  Who   is  the  coward? 

13.  What  are  the  rewards  of 
courage? 

14.  Commit  to  memory  two  quota- 
tions given  in  the  lesson. 


LITERARY  STUDIES. 

FourtH  Vear'a   Course. 
LCSSON     III. 

For  second  meeting  In  December. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Charles  Dickens, 
the  great  English 
novelist  and  hu- 
morist, was  born 
at  Landport,  near 
Portsmouth,  Feb. 
12,  i8i2,  the  sec- 
ond of  eight  chil- 

dren. 

When     Charles 

Chahlw  DiCKBNs.    ^as  nine  years  of 

age,  the  family  became  very  poor 

and  moved  to  one  of  the  poorest 

parts  of  London.     About  this  time 


he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "Misnar, 
the  Sultan  of  India,"  founded  on 
the  tales  of  the  Genii ;  these  with 
*;Don  Quixote,"  "Gil  Bias,"  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe"  and  novels  of  Field- 
ing and  Smollett  he  had  eagerly 
read. 

Soon  after  this,  the  father  was 
arrested  for  debt.  At  the  age  of 
ten,  Charles  was  thrown  on  his 
own  resources.  He  secured  em- 
ployment in  a  blacking  factory. 
After  his  long  days  of  toil  in  the 
cellar,  washing  bottles  and  pasting 
labels  on  filled  ones,  he  would  go  to 
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his  lonely  room  four  miles  distant, 
lie  spent  the  Sabbath  with  his  par- 
ents in  the  damp  old  Marshalsea 
prison.  During  this  time,  his  father 
gave  him  some  sage  advice  which 
Charles  thus  recorded : 

"My  father  was  waiting  for  me  in 
the  lodge  [of  the  Debtor's  prison],, 
and  we  went  up  to  his  room,  on  the 
top  story  but  one,  and  cried  very 
much.  And  he  told  me,  I  remember, 
to  take  warning  by  the  Marshalsea, 
and  to  observe  that  if  a  man  had 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  spent  nine- 
teen pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  six 
pence,  he  would  be  happy;  but  that  a 
shilling  spent  the  other  way  woufd 
make  him  wretched." 

On  his  father's  release  he  was 
sent  to  school  for  three  or  four 
years,  after  which  he  was  placed  in 
an  attorney's  office.  He  did  not 
like  the  drudgery  of  the  office  and 
spent  all  his  spare  time  in  reading 
novels,  and  whenever  he  could 
afford  it  frequenting  the  theatre. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-two, 
having  prepared  himself  to  become 
a  journalist,  he  became  a  reporter 
on  a  London  paper.  Early  in  his 
journalistic  career  he  timidly 
dropped  a  manuscript  into  the  letter 
box  of  a  publisher.  When  the  paper 
was  issued,  he  bought  a  number  and 
nervously  scanned  the  contents.  He 
was  overcome  to  find  a  certain 
sketch  by  '*Boz"*  and  sobbed  for 
joy. 

His  Pickwick  Papers  published  in 
1836-37  made  a  tremendous  hit; 
from  this  time  on  his  literary  suc- 
cesses were  continuous. 

In  1850  he  began  the  publication 
of  a  weekly  periodical  "Household 
Words"  in  which  many  of  his 
novels  appeared  serially.  After 
nine  years  he  ceased  to  publish  this 
and  issued  another  "All  the  Year 
Round."  Other  novels  were  written 
for  this. 

Dickens   was   verv   fond   of   the 


•Name  used  by  Dickens  at  the  be- 
g\r\r\\r\K  of  his  career. 


drama  and  often  took  part  in  pri- 
vate theatricals.  His  ability  along 
this  line  was  shown  in  his  public 
readings  of  selections  from  his  own 
works.  He  gave  many  readings  in 
England  and  America  and  received 
more  from  them  than  from  all  his 
novels. 

The  effects  of  his  hard  experi- 
ences as  a  child  ever  remained  with 
him.  He  understood  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  because  he  too  had  suf- 
fered. He  knew  the  prisoner's  lot 
for  his  father  had  been  one.  There 
was  ever  present  a  remembrance  of 
his  sad  childhood. 

In  1845  or  1846  he  wrote  this: 
"No  words  can  express  the  secret 
agony  of  my  soul  as  I  sunk  into 
this  companionship,  compared  these 
everyday  associates  with  those  of 
my  happier  childhood,  and  felt  my 
early  hopes  of  growing  up  to  be  a 
learned  and  distinguished  man 
crushed  in  my  breast.  The  deep 
remembrance  of  the  sense  I  had  of 
being  utterly  neglected  and  hope- 
less^ of  the  shame  I  felt  in  my  posi- 
tion"; of  the  misery  it  was  to  my 
young  heart  to  believe  that,  day  by 
day,  what  I  had  learned,  and 
thoi'ight,  and  delighted  in,  and 
raised  my  fancy  and  emulation  up 
by  was  passing  away  from  me,  nev- 
er to  be  brought  back  any  more, 
cannot  be  written.  My  whole  na- 
ture was  so  penetrated  with  the 
grief  and  humiliation  of  such  con- 
siderations, that  even  now,  famous 
and  caressed  and  happy,  I  often 
forget,  in  my  dreams,  that  I  have  a 
dear  wife  and  children;  even  that  I 
am  a  man ;  and  I  wander  desolately 
back  to  that  time  of  my  life." 

Dickens  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
fell  from  his  chair  while  at  work 
on  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood. 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  apo- 
plexy, brought  on  by  overwork. 
He  left  most  of  his  property  to  his 
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five  sons  and  two  daughters.  He 
had  refused  a  baronetcy  which  the 
queen  had  offered  him,  and  this 
portion  of  his  will  further  shows 
the  unassuming  character  of  the 
man:  *'I  emphatically  direct  that  I 
be  buried  in  an  inexpensive,  unos- 
tentatious, and  strictly  private  man- 
ner; that  no  public  announcement 
be  made  of  the  time  or  place  of  my 

burial I  direct  that  my  name 

be  inscribed  in  plain  English  let- 
ters on  my  tomb,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  *Mr/  or  'Esquire/  I  con- 
jure my  friends  on  no  account  to 
make  me  the  subject  of  any  monu- 
ment, memorial,  or  testimonial 
whatever.  I  rest  my  claims  to  the 
remembrance  of  my  country  upon 
my  published  works,  and  to  the  re- 
membrance of  my  friends  upon 
their  experience  of  me.  In  addition 
thereto  I  commit  my  soul  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  ex- 
hort my  dear  children  humbly  to 
try  to  guide  themselves  by  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  in 
its  broad  spirit,  and  to  put  no  faith 
in  any  man's  narrow  construction 
of  its  letter  here  or  there."  He 
was  buried  privately  in  the  poets* 
corner  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Charles  Dickens  is  remembered  by 
a  constantly  growing  circle  of 
friends  through  his  "published 
works;*'  his  best  known  being, 
Pickwick  Papers,  completed  in 
1837 ;  Oliver  Tzmst,  in  1838 ;  Nicho- 
las  Nicklehy,  in  1839;  Tlie  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  and  Barnahy  Rudge, 
1841 ;  Martin  Chuzzlcivit,  in  1843; 
The  Christmas  Tales,  in  1843,  1846, 
1848;  Domhey  and  Son,  in  1848: 
David  Copperiicld,  in  1850;  Bleak 
House,  in  1853  Hard  Times,  in 
1854;  Little  Dorritt,  in  1857;  Tale 
of  Two  Cities,  in  1859;  Uncom- 
mercial Traveller  and  Great  Expec- 
tations, in  1861. 

It    has    been    said    that    Dickens. 


perhaps  more  than  any  other  Eng- 
lish writer,  put  his  own  boyhood 
into  his  novels.  David  Copperfield 
contains  a  great  deal  of  autobiog- 
raphy. Many  of  his  characters  he 
had  met  while  at  school,  when  vis- 
iting his  father  in  prison,  at  the 
blacking  factory,  at  the  Portsmouth 
Dock.  He  followed  no  model  and 
has  had  no  successful  imitator. 

Walter  Besant  called  him,  "the 
prophet  of  the  middle  class."  He 
was  ever  their  advocate  and  de- 
fender. His  portrayal  of  their 
hardships  and  trials  did  much  to 
bring  about  a  reform.  His  pictures 
of  prisons  and  prison  life  roused  the 
nation  as  nothing  else  had  done  to 
the  terrible  conditions  existing 
there  and  reformation  followed  the 
awakening.  He  liked  to  portray 
children.  Neglected  childhood 
touched  him  deeply  and  he  did 
much  to  bring  about  better  condi- 
tions. In  many  of  his  novels  he 
shows  the  cruelty  practised  on 
children  in  the  schools  and  the 
complete  absence  of  joy  and  love 
therein.  How  realistically  David 
Copperfield  tells  of  his  life  at  Sa- 
lem House  under  the  cruel  Mr. 
Creakle.  In  'Hard  Times"  Dickens 
shows  that  even  where  so  much 
brutality  is  not  practised,  how  woe- 
ful is  the  harvest  where  child- 
nature  is  not  considered  and  where 
an  artificial  form  of  education 
prevails.  He  divides  the  book  into 
three  parts,  first,  Sowing;  second, 
Reaping;  third.  Garnering.  He 
^ives  the  keynote  in  the  words  of 
^Ir.  Gadgrind  in  the  opening  lines, 

Now  what  I  want  is  facts.  Teach 
these  b(5>\s  l\.n(^  prirls  nothing  but  facts. 
Facts  alo'ne  are  wanted  in  life.  Plant 
nothing:  else  and  root  out  everything 
else.  You  can  only  form  the  mind 
of  reas'-ning  animals  utmiti  facts;  noth- 
else  will  ev»'r  be  of  any  service  to 
them. 

Th(imas  ap.d  r.oiiisa  Gadgrind 
were  bnni^ht   up  on  this  doctrine. 
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Imagination,  faith,  hope,  joy  were 
stifled;  curiosity — that  concomitant 
of  childhood — was  quelled.  What 
but  a  terrible  harvest  could  result. 
Not  till  his  children's  lives  were 
ruined  did  the  pompous  Thomas 
Gadgrind  realize  his  folly. 

Dickens'  power  in  portraying 
character  was  wonderful.  No  de- 
tail was  omitted  even  the  name 
seemed  to  peculiarly  fit;  for  exam- 
ple— Choakumchild,  Uriah  Heep, 
Scrooge,  Tiny  Tim,  Little  Nell, 
Murdstone — they  ever  remain  in 
the  reader's  memory.  Their  every 
word,  gesture,  act,  is  characteristic 
of  them.  How  like  tried,  patient 
Stephen  are  these  words,  "Fortnet 
or  misfortnet,  a  man  can  but  try; 
there's  nowt  to  be  done  wi'out  tryin' 
'cept  laying  down  and  dying." 
What  a  galaxy  stand  out  in  David 
Copperfield — his  best  novel — David 
himself,  Dora,  the  saint  like  Agnes, 
the  eccentric  Betsy  Trotwood,  Wil- 
kins  Micawber,  "waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up,"  the  faithful  nurse, 
Peggoty,  Barkis,  "who  was  wil- 
lin',"  the  constant  Mr.  Peggoty, 
Ham,  Steerforth,  Emily,  Mr.  and 
Miss  Murdstone,  the  horrible  Uriah 
Heep! 

The  settings  for  Dickens'  char- 
acters were  equally  well  done.  His 
descriptions  were  as  vivid  as 
though  a  canvas  were  stretched  be- 
fore us  on  which  a  great  painter 
had  wrought.  Note  this  descrcip- 
tion  of  a  storm  from  "Martin 
Chuzzlewit," 

The  eye,  partaking  of  the  quickness 
of  the  flashing  light,  saw  In  its  every 
gleam  a  multitude  of  objects  which 
it  could  not  see  at  steady  noon  In 
fifty  times  that  period.  .  Bells  In 
steeples,  with  the  rope  and  wheel 
that  moved  them;  ragged  nests  of 
birds  in  cornices  and  nooks;  faces  full 
of  consternation  in  the  tilted  wagons 
that  came  tearing  past,  their  fright- 
ened teams  ringing  out  a  warning 
which  the  thunder  drowned,  harrows 
and  ploughs  left  out  in  fields;  miles 
upon  miles  of  hedge-divided  country, 
with    the    distant    fringe    of    trees    as 


obvious  as  the  scarecrow,  in  the  bean 
field  close  at  hand;  in  a  trembling, 
vivid,  flickering  instant*  everything 
was  clear,  and  plain,  then  came  a 
flush  of  red  into  the  yellow  light;  a 
change  to  blue,  a  brightness  so  in- 
tense that  there  was  nothing  else  but 
light:  and  then  the  deepest  and  pro- 
foundest  darkness. 

Equally  good  is  this  from  A 
Christmas' Carol, 

The  poulterers'  shops  were  still  half 
open,  and  the  fruiterers*  were  radiant 
in  their  glory.  There  were  great, 
round,  pot-bellied  baskets  of  chest- 
nuts, shaped  like  the  waistcoat  of 
Jelly  old  gentlemen,  lolling  at  the 
doors  and  tumbling  out  into  the  street 
in  their  apoplectic  opulence.  There 
were  ruddy,  brown-faced,  broad- 
girthed  Spanish  onions,  shining  in 
the  fatness  of  their  growth  like  Span- 
ish friars  and  winking  from  their 
shelves  in  wanton  slyness  at  the  girls 
as  they  went  by  and  glanced  demurely 
at  the  hung-up  mistletoe.  There  were 
pears  and  apples,  clustered  pyramids: 
there  were  bunches  of  grapes,  made 
in  the  shop-keeper's  benevolence,  to 
dangle  from  conspicuous  hooks,  that 
people's  mouths  might  water  gratis 
as  they  passed,  there  were  piles  of 
filberts,  mossy  and  brown,  recalling, 
in  their  fragrance,  ancient  walks 
among  the  woods  and  pleasant  shuf- 
flings ankle  deep  through  withered 
leaves;  there  were  Norfolk  biffins, 
squab  and  swarthy,  setting  off  the  yel- 
low of  the  oranges  and  lemons,  and. 
in  the  great  compactness  of  their 
Juicy  persons,  urgently  and  beseech- 
ingly entreating  to  be  carried  home  in 
paper  bags  and  eaten  after  dinner. 

While  Dickens  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered a  great  humorist  yet  his 
writings  teem  with  tenderness  and 
sympathy.  His  characters  were  so 
real  to  him  that  he  rejoiced  and 
suffered  with  them.  His  sorrow 
over  the  death  of  little  Nell  was 
almost  akin  to  a  fond  father's  g^ef. 
How  tenderly  he  told  of  her  death : 

They  moved  so  gently,  that  their 
footsteps  made  no  noise;  but  there 
were  sobs  from  among  the  group,  and 
sounds  of  grief  and  mourning.  For 
she  was  dead.  There  upon  her  little 
bed.  she  lay  at  rest.  The  solemn  still- 
ness was  no  marvel  now. 

She  was  dead.  No  sleep  so  beautiful 
and  calm,  so  free  from  trace  of  pain, 
so  fair  to  look  upon.  She  seemed  a 
creature  fresh  from  the  hand  of  Ood, 
and  waiting  for  the  breath  of  life; 
not   one   who   had   lived   and   suffered 
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death.  She  was  dead.  Dear,  grentle, 
patient,  noble  Nell,  was  dead.  Her 
little  bird — a  poor  slight  thing,  the 
pressure  of  a  linger  would  have  crush- 
ed— was  in  its  cage;  and  the  strong 
heart  of  its  child-mistress  was  mute 
and  motionless  for  ever.  Where  were 
the  traces  of  her  early  cares,  her  suf- 
ferings, and  fatigues?  All  gone.  His 
was  the  true  death  before  their  weep- 
ing eyes.  Sorrow  was  dead  indeed  in 
her.  but  peace  and  perfect  happiness 
were  born;  imaged  in  her  tranquil 
beauty  and  profound  repose.  *'It  is 
liot,'  'said  the  schoolmaster,  as  he 
bent  down  to  kiss  her  on  the  cheek, 
and  gave  his  tears  free  vent,  "it  Is  not 
in  this  world  that  heaven's  justice 
ends.  Think  what  it  is  compared  with 
the  world  to  which  her  young  spirit 
has  winged  its  early  flight,  and  Fay, 
if  one  deliberate  wish  expressed  in 
solemn  term  above  this  bed  could  call 
her  back  to  life,  which  of  us  would 
utter  it!" 

How  his  sympathy  is  shown  in 
this, 

"If  those  who  rule  the  destinies  of 
nations  would  remember  this — if  they 
would  but  turn  aside  from  the  wide 
thoroughfares  and  the  great  houses 
and  strive  to  Improve  the  wretched 
dwellings  in  by-ways  where  only  pov- 
erty may  walk — many  low  roofs  would 
point  more  truly  to  the  sky  than 
the  loftiest  steeple  that  now  rears 
proudly  up  from  the  midst  of  guilt 
and  crime  and  horrible  disease  to 
mock  them  by  its  contrast. — Old 
Curiosity    Shop. 

How  much  Charles  Dickens  has 
done  to  make  the  true  Christmas 
spirit  prevail  at  Christmastide.  His 
Christmas  stories  bubble  over  with 
''peace  and  good  will,"  never  a 
Christmas  passes,  but  Tiny  Tim's 
"God  bless  us  every  one,"  is  quoted 
by  thousands.  Thackeray  says  of 
the  Christmas  Carol,  "It  seems  to 
me  a  national  benefit,  and  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  reads  it  a  per- 
sonal kindness." 

Charles  Dickens'  works  have 
been  severely  criticised  by  many. 
One  writer  in  giving  a  resume  of 
the  criticisms  says, 

"No  doubt  he  wrought  for  ef- 
fects, for  he  was  a  magician,  and 
used  exaggeration  in  high  lights 
and  low  lights  on  his  crowded  can- 
vas.   Say  what  you  will  of  all  ^hese 


defects,  of  his  lack  of  classic  liter- 
ary training,  of  his  tendency  to 
melodrama,  of  his  tricks  of  style, 
even  of  a  ray  of  lime-light  here  and 
there,  it  remains  that  he  is  a  great 
power,  a  tremendous  force  in  mod- 
ern life;  half  an  hour  of  him  is 
worth  a  lifetime  of  his  self-con- 
scious analyzers,  and  the  world  is  a 
more  cheerful  and  sympathetic 
world  because  of  the  loving  and  lov- 
able presence  in  it  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens. 

Taine  says,  "In  reality  the  novels 
of  Dickens  can  all  be  reduced  to  one 
phrase,  to  wit :  Be  good,  and  love ; 
there  is  genuine  joy  only  in  the 
emotions  of  the  heart ;  sensibility  is 
the  whole  man.  Leave  science  to 
the  wise,  pride  to  the  nobles,  lux- 
ury to  the  rich ;  have  compassion  on 
humble  wretchedness;  the  smallest 
and  most  despised  be»ng  may  in 
himself  be  worth  as  much  as  thou- 
sands of  the  powerful  and  the 
proud.  Take  care  not  to  bruise  the 
delicate  souls  which  flourish  in  all 
conditions,  under  all  costumes,  in 
all  ages.  Believe  that  humanity, 
pity,  forgiveness,  are  the  finest 
things  in  man;  believe  that  inti- 
macy, expansion,  tenderness,  tears, 
are  the  sweetest  things  in  the  world. 
To  live  is  nothing;  to  be  powerful, 
learned,  illustrious,  is  little;  to  be 
useful  is  not  enough.  He  alone  has 
lived  and  is  a  man  who  has  wept  at 
remembrance  of  a  kind  action 
which  he  himself  has  performed  or 
received." 

Questions. 

1.  Toll  of  Dickens'  birth  and  early 
childhood. 

2.  What  work  first  made  him  fa- 
mous? 

3.  What  can  you  say  of  his  dra- 
matic ability. 

4.  Tell    of   his   death   and    will. 

f).  What  were  .some  of  his  strong: 
characteristics  ? 

6.  Xame  some   of  his  novels. 

7.  What  reforms  did  he  help  to 
bring  about? 

8.  Give  a  resume  with  quotations 
from  one  of  his  novels. 
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9.  What  were  some  of  his  strong 
points  as  a  writer? 

10.  Read  selections  from  "The 
Christmas  Carol." 

H.  Contrast  the  characters  of  Dora 
and  Agnes  as  shown  In  "David  Cop- 
perfield." 


12.  Give  a  quotation  to  show  his 
tenderness.  One  to  show  his  powers 
of  description. 

13.  Why  is  Louisa  GadgrindS:  life 
a  tragedy? 

14.  What  do  you  admiro  most  about 
Dickens  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer? 


OFFICERS'  NOTES 


Some  Hooks  for  the  Literary   Studies. 

Goldsmith— Vicar  of  Wakefleld.t 
The  Deserted  Village  and  other 
poems* 

Moore — Lalla  Rookh.f 

Lamb — Tales  from  Shakespeare:.  Es- 
.says  of  Elia. 

De  Quincey— The  Flight  of  the  Tar- 
tar Tribes. t      Joan   of   Arc. 

Dickens — David  Coppertleld.  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,  Christmas  Stories,  Hard 
Times. 

Thackeray — Vanity  Fair,  The  New- 
comes,  Henry  Esmond. 

Eliot — Silas  Marner.  Adam  Becie, 
Felix  Holt. 

Robert    Browning — (Selections)  t 

Elizabeth  Barratt  Browning — (Selec- 
tions).!     Aurora  Leigh. t 

Tennyson — Enoch  Arden,*  The  Prin- 
cess,! Idylls  of  the  King.l  In  Memor- 
iam.t 

Ruskin — Sesame  and  Lilies.t  Ethics 
of   the  Dust,t   Crown   of   Wild   Olives.; 

Class  leaders  and  students  in  the 
Literary  Department  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  works  of  most  authors 
to  be  studied  this  year  are  offered  in 
editions  so  moderate  in  price  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Even  where 
the  complete  works  of  an  author  are 
in  the  association  library,  these  little 
school  editions,  supplemented  as  they 
often  are  with  explanatory  notes,  will 
be  found  very  helpfal  for  individual 
study. 

Aside  from  Thackeray's  works  and 
Eliot's  "Felix  Holt,"  which  come  no 
cheaper  than  seventy- five  cents, 
with  Dickens'  works  and  "Adam  Bede" 
at  forty  cents  each,  the  entire  list 
above  presented  will  be  found  in  either 
a  twenty-five  (marked  *)  or  a  thirty- 
five  cent  edition  (marked  t).  The 
latter,  if  possible  to  obtain,  is  recom- 
mended as  notes  and  explanations  ar«' 
furnished. 

Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village."  wit!i 
•■Th«'  Traveler"  and  other  poems. 
I^ainb's  "Kssays  of  Elia"  and  De  Quin- 
e<^y's  "Joan  nf  Arc"  may  even  be  harl 
in  stroiijj  i)aper  cover  with  notes  for 
fifteen  cents. 


Conventions.   1906. 

September  9,  Juab — Emma  Goddard, 
Jos.  F.  Smith,  Jr. 

September  9,  San  Luis — Elen  Wal- 
lace,  B.    F.   Grant. 

September  9,  Sevier — Mae  T.  Xy- 
strom,  Frank  Y.  Taylor. 

September  9,  Bannock — Agnes  Camp- 
bell.  Thos.  Hull. 

September  9,  Hyrum — Minnie  J. 
Snow,   Lyman   R.   Martineau. 

September  10,  Big  Horn— Adella  W. 
Eardley,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Orson  F. 
Whitney. 

September  10,  Kanab — Joan  Camp- 
bell. Annie  Campbell.  Hyrum  Smith, 
Jos.   W.   McMurrln. 

September  16,  Boxelder — Nfrae  T. 
Nystrom.  Lyman  R.  Martineau. 

September  16,  Cassia — Alice  K. 
Smith,  Tho.s.  A.  Clawson. 

September  16.  Granite — Ruth  M.  Fox. 
Briant  S.  Hinckley. 

September  16,  Pocatello — Ann  M. 
Cannon,  Thos.  Hull. 

September  16,  Teton — Agnes  Camp- 
bell.  Louis  A.   Kelsch. 

September  16,  Ensign — Nellie  C. 
Taylor,  filen  Wallace.  Edward  H.  An- 
derson. Rulon  S.  Wells. 

September  16.  Jordan — Mary  E.  Con- 
nelly. D.  M.  Todd. 

September  16,  N^bo — Emma  God- 
dard,  Benjamin  Goddard. 

September  16,  Weber — Susa  Y. 
Gates.  B.  F.  Grant. 

September  16,  North  Davis — Adella 
W.   Eardley.  Jos  F.  Smith.   Jr. 

September  17.  St.  George — Joan 
Campbell.  Annie  Campbell.  Hyrum  M. 
Smith.  Jos.  W.  McMiirrin,  Orson  F. 
Whitney. 

September  23,  Liberty — Mary  E. 
Connelly.  Nellie  C.  Taylor,  N.  L.  Mor- 
ris. 

September  23.  Star  Valley — Emma 
Go.ldard.    Benjamin    Goddard. 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  time  it  takes  to  reach  Bluff.  Sister 
R'lth  M.  Fox  was  unable  to  attend  the 
San  Juan  convention,  though  she  start- 
ed for  it.  She  therefore  came  back  to 
Price  and  attended  the  Emery  Stake 
Convention.  Brother  Nephi  U.  S.  C. 
Jensen  represented  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
at  the  San  Juan  Convention. 
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MOTHER  AND  SON. 

Valeria  DeMude  Kelsey. 

AWARDED  PRIZE   IN    CHRISTMAS  POEM   CONTEST. 

Dear  Mother  of  tlie  Christ-Child,  loved  you  more 
The  infant  Jesus  than  I  love  my  son, 
My  bonnie  brown-eyed  laughing  little  one? 
Did  love  for  you  more  lavish  sweetness  pour? 

Did  not -His  greatness  shadow  Him  at  first 
There  in  the  manger  on  the  fragrant  hay? 
O  close  you  must  have  held  Him  'gainst  the  day 
When  shadow  into  certainty  should  burst. 

But  Mary,  though  you  must  have  loved  the  throe 
That  gave  into  your  arms  the  little  Child, 
Felt  you  no  wonder  when  the  wise  men  filed 
In  reverent  silence  through  the  doorway  low  ? 

0  Mother,  as  I  hold  my  darling  tight, 

1  question  did  you  understand  at  all  ? 

Or  did  you  feel  His  greatness  like  a  thrall. 
The  while  far  singing  broke  upon  the  night? 

Ah  yes,  I  think  because  my  own  heart  aches 
With  pain  of  motherhood,  you  must  have  known ; 
Dimly,  perhaps,  as  when  a  rose  half -blown 
Flutters  its  perfume  ere  the  tempest  breaks. 

But  still  whatever  came  you  always  knew, 
And  knowing  made  your  womanhood  supreme ; 
For  you  life  meant  no  visionar>'  dream. 
But  rich  fulfilment  far  beyond  earth's  view. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT    IN   THE  CHRIST- 
MAS TIME. 

Willard  Done. 


Jesus  Christ  is  and  always  will 
be  the  dominant  figure  among  man- 
kind; His  birth  was,  and  will  al- 
ways be  considered,  the  central  and 
the  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Among  all 
civilized  nations,  history  and  chron- 
ology and  biography  are  and  doubt- 
less always  will  be  dated  before  or 
after  this  auspicious  event.  Every 
time  the  symbols  B.  C,  "Before 
Christ,"  and  A.  D.,  "Anno  Domini," 
meaning  "In  the  Year  of  Our 
Lord,''  are  written  or  printed  or 
spoken,  it  is  a  conscious  or  an  un- 
conscious tribute  to  the  greatness 
of  His  personality,  and  to  the  im- 
portance of  His  birth. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Others  have  made  great 
military  conquests ;  He  made  none. 
Others  have  founded  and  built  up 
magnificent  empires;  He  had  not 
even  a  place  to  lay  His  head.  Others 
have  amassed  colossal  fortunes,  and 
given  them  away  to  charitable  in- 
stitutions;  He  was  rather  the  re- 
ceiver than  the  bestowcr  of  pecuni- 
ary gifts.  Others  have  drawn 
around  them,  and  kept  at  their  feet 
by  honeyed  words,  crowds  of  adu- 
lating followers:  He  put  His  dis- 
ciples to  tests  that  finally  caused 
them  all  "to  be  offended  concerning 
Him." 

The  reason  then  for  His  great- 
ness, and  for  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  His  life  and  work  must 
be  sought  for  outside  of  these  im- 
mediate and  material  considera- 
tions. It  is  simply  in  the  fact  that 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
and  sustained  this  claim  by  His 
teachings  and  the  miracles  He 
wrought,  by  His  life,  by  the  man- 


ner of  His  death,  and  by  His  resur- 
rection. His  claim  to  pre-eminence 
was  based  not  on  temporal  or  ma- 
terial grounds,  but  on  the  eternal 
nature  of  His  w^ork,  and  the  divin- 
ity of  His  teachings.  He  renewed 
for  •the  world  of  humanity  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of 
Deity;  He  restored  to  earth  the 
true  plan  of  eternal  salvation;  and 
therefore  His  work,  being  spiritual 
and  eternal,  gave  Him  claim  to  a 
greater  and  more  lasting  eminence 
than  any  other  has  achieved. 

A  few  reasons  for  this  spiritual 
pre-eminence  I  wish  to  give;  not 
to  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  the 
only  or  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
position  of  Messiah  in  the  world, 
but  simply  that  they  are  a  few 
(weakly  stated)  that  just  now  come 
to  mind.  It  is  a  work  of  eternity 
ro  exhaust  the  reasons  for  the  posi- 
tion Jesus  occupies  in  the  heart  of 
the  world ;  and  therefore  the  few 
given  here  are  merely  among  an  in- 
finite number. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is  His 
manifest  Messiahship.  In  all  the 
trials  that  came  to  Him,  and  even 
when  that  question  was  the  crucial 
test  and  the  cause  of  His  suflFer- 
ings ;  and  when  by  a  simple  denial 
of  His  Sonship  to  God,  He  could 
have  avoided  the  arrows  of  persecu- 
tion, He  persisted  in  the  declaration 
of  His  Messiahship.  It  w^as  the 
foundation  of  His  teachings:  the 
warrant  of  His  works;  the  soring 
of  His  authority:  the  sou»:ce  of  His 
power.  To  it  He  aooealed  in  the 
troubles  that  came  unon  Him:  by 
it  He  proved  the  faith  and  inspira- 
tion of  His  disciples ;  it  was  made 
a  final  ground  for  His  conviction 
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on  the  charge  of  blasphemy;  and 
thus  it  became  the  test  by  which 
His  accusers  and  their  children  were 
condemned.  He  made  it  the  foun- 
tain of  His  inspiration.  In  the  mo- 
ments of  His  greatest  glory  and 
exaltation  of  spirit,  as  the  time  of 
the  spiritual  manifestation  at  His 
baptism,  of  the  transfiguration,  of 
the  last  prayer  before  He  went  to 
Gethsemane,  He  appealed  to  God 
for  the  vindication  of  His  Sonship. 
It  was  as  if  the  prayer  was  perpet- 
ual, "Father,  glorify  Thou  Me 
with  the  glory  I  had  with  Thee  be- 
fore the  world  was." 

To  deny  His  Messiahship  is  to 
strip  Him  of  this  insignia  of  au- 
thority, this  warrant  for  His  works. 
He  knew  this.  His  logical,  inspir- 
ed mind  grasped  in  its  fulness  the 
truth  that  He  "did  nothing  but 
what  He  had  seen  the  Father  do," 
and  that  to  be  consistent  with  the 
position  this  fact  placed  Him  in. 
He  must  persistently  claim  the 
glory  He  had  with  the  Father  be- 
fore the  world  was.  From  this 
claim,  bearing  with  it  all  its  conse- 
quences for  woe  and  suffering  to 
Him,  He  did  not  recede  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  the  key  to  His  works ; 
without  it  He  knew  that  the  whole 
structure  of  His  work  and  claims 
would  ultimately  fall  to  the  ground, 
like  the  arch  without  a  keystone. 

To  me  there  is  something  awe- 
inspiring  in  this  persistent,  consis- 
tent claim  to  Messiahship.  Here 
was  this  Man,  "of  no  fonn  or  come- 
liness, that  men  should  desire 
Him;"  "a  Man  of  sorrows,  ac- 
quainted with  grief;"  "with  no- 
where to  lay  His  head."  From  the 
human  standpoint  even  His  birth 
was  questionable;  and  certainly 
His  subsequent  life  had  not  inspir- 
ed in  the  minds  of  the  worldly 
the  reverence  they  expected  to  dis- 
play toward  the  Son  of  God.  Yet 
He  stood  among  His  fellows, 
whether  master  of  the  situation  or 


in  the  hands  of  the  scourgers,  with 
the  claim  always  in  His  mind,  and 
p"iven  expression  when  necessary, 
that  He  was  entitled  to  this  rev- 
erence. Even  in  His  last  gasping 
utterances  upon  the  cross  the  idea 
of  His  Sonship  was  uppermost ;  and 
its  crowning  manifestation  was  in 
the  prayer,  "Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  We 
can  not  concede  for  a  moment  that 
He  may  have  been  an  imposter  or 
a  mistaken  fanatic.  But  if  such  a 
claim  were  made  by  a  skeptic,  I 
think  a  sufficient  answer  would  be 
this:  If  He  had  been,  surely  at 
some  time  during  His  life,  or  at 
least  at  His  death,  there  would 
have  been  a  concession  from  His 
lips.  But  there  was  none.  He  did 
not  for  a  moment  recede  from  His 
position,  though  His  steadfastness 
entailed  suffering  and  ultimate 
death. 

Next  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  deeply  religious  and  humani- 
tarian nature  of  His*  teachings.  So 
free  were  they  from  worldly  taiijt 
and  materialism,  that  the  only  crit- 
icism of  them  is  that  they  are  im- 
practical, and  not  adapted  to  hu- 
manity. In  this  criticism  is  one  of 
the  strongest  grounds  for  our  re- 
ferring to  the  works  and  words  of 
Jesus  as  spiritual  and  religious.  To 
the  sordid,  the  selfish,  the  grasping, 
the  sensual,  the  worldly-minded,  the 
oppressor  of  the  poor,  the  pleader 
of  special  privileges  and  social 
classes,  they  may  not  have  been 
adapted,  except  as  a  guide  to  re- 
formation and  regeneration.  In 
brief,  they  were  not  adapted  to  fal- 
len humanity,  except  as  a  means  of 
helping  them  rise  to  a  better  con- 
dition. But  is  not  that,  after  all, 
the  best  and  truest  adaptation  to 
the  needs  of  humanity?  To  set  an 
ideal  not  too  high  to  be  reached, 
and  yet  so  high  as  to  require  an 
effort,  is  the  surest  test  of  a  princi- 
ple or  a  set  of  principles.    The  re- 
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ligfion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  of  this 
nature.  It  made  the  hig^hest  and 
holiest  appeal  to  human  nature,  by 
bidding  mankind  rise  above  its 
present  self,  to  the  position  God  in- 
tended man  to  reach.  A  relig^ion 
or  a  system  of  philosophy  has  value 
for  men,  only  as  it  sets  before  them 
ideals  difficult  but  not  impossible  of 
attainment.  Principles  too  easy  to 
live  may  prove  a  means  of  death. 

In  any  event,  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  that  Christ's  teachings  are  not 
worldly  and  carnal.  They  are  es- 
sentially spiritual  and  religious. 
They  are  consistent  with  the  life 
He  lived  and  the  death  He  died.  A 
broad  alt ni ism,  a  deep  love  for 
others,  and  a  strong  preference  for 
the  eternal  before  the  temporal,  are 
the  dominant  notes  throughout  His 
teachings. 

Yet  these  spiritual  teachings 
were  promulgated  by  Him  in  the 
face  of  the  strong,  insistent  carnal- 
ism  of  the  Scribes'  and  Pharisees' 
interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
He  made  it  a  special  point  to  set 
the  two  over  against  each  other  in 
the  strong  light  of  contrast.  He 
was  a  master  of  antithesis;  and  in 
no  place  did  He  make  a  greater 
point  of  displaying  this  quality  than 
in  the  contrast  of  the  Law  of  Moses 
with  the  Law  of  the  Gospel.  It 
seemed  that  He  desired  to  empha- 
size as  much  as  possible  the  spirit- 
ual nature  of  His  teachings. 

A  few  examples : 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou 
shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but  shall 
perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths ; 
But  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at 
all." 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth;  But  I  say  unto  you, 
That  ye  resist  not  evil." 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
and  hate  thine  enemy.     But  I  say 


unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefully  use  you, 
and  persecute  you." 

Others  of  these  strong  antitheses 
between  His  teachings  and  the  car- 
nal interpretation  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  are  given  in  this  chapter. 
(Matthew  v).  And  then,  as  if  to 
show  the  logical  result  of  living 
this  high  spiritual  law.  He  gives 
this  admonition,  "Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

Perhaps  no  stronger  illustration 
of  the  high  spirituality  and  broad 
humanitarianism  of  Messiah's 
teachings  can  be  found  than  in  His 
summary  of  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets. When  a  questioner,  still  with 
the  carnal  law  in  mind,  asked  him, 
"Master,  which  is  the  great  com- 
mandment* in  the  law?"  He  an- 
swered :  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
This  is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment. And  the  second  is  like 
unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself.  On  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets." 

In  these  few  words  is  epitomized 
the  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man,  as  only  a  master  of  expres- 
sion could  epitomize  it.  It  is  a 
doctrine  which,  though  we  are  in- 
clined to  look  upon  it  as  self-evi- 
dent, has  been  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  learn  and  to  apply  in  prac- 
tice. The  reason  for  this  is  easily 
seen.  It  consists  in  two  facts :  First, 
That  men  fail  to  recognize  the  es- 
sential equality  of  all  men  and  the 
injustice  of  class  distinctions.  Sec- 
ond, That  the  one  essential  ele- 
ment of  universal  love  is  not  adopt- 
ed as  a  basis  of  our  dealings.  Jesus 
taught  unmistakably  these  two  fun- 
damental principles,  in  connection 
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with  heart-felt  devotion  to  God  and 
the  spiritual.  In  His  estimation, 
distinctions  of  an  artificial  nature 
were  not  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Male  and  female,  bond  and 
free,  rich  and  poor,  all  were  alike 
the  children  of  a  common  Father, 
amenable  to  His  law,  entitled  to  His 
mercy,  and  included  in  His  all-per- 
vading love.  This  doctrine  is  one 
of  the  foundamental  principles  on 
which  Christianity  is  based. 

The  promulgation  of  this  high 
ethical,  soiritual,  religious  princi- 
ple at  this  time  and  in  this  way, 
opened  up  to  humanity  a  new,  or  I 
should  rather  say  a  forgotten,  field 
of  thought.  Previous  to  this  time, 
in  large  degree,  the  female  child 
had  been  almost  as  unwelcome  in 
the  family  as  the  male  child  was 
welcome.  The  crippled,  the  weak 
and  the  deformed  among  the  chil- 
dren, as  also  the  superfluous  fe- 
males, among  many  of  the  nations, 
were  exposed  to  death  as  a  hin- 
drance to  the  development  and 
strength  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
value  of  the  individual  was  meas- 
ured almost  solely  by  his  usefulness 
to  the  community.  Slavery  had 
made  such  distinctions  that  men 
and  women  were  bartered  and  trad- 
ed; and  worn-out  or  rebellious 
slaves  were  killed,  and  their  flesh 
fed  to  hogs  and  dogs  and  fishes. 
But  against  these  terrible  opinions 
and  customs,  Jesus  recorded  His 
loving  yet  firm  protest  in  the  in- 
junction of  universal  equality  and 
universal  love.  In  His  estimation, 
every  man  and  every  woman  was  a 
child  of  the  Eternal,  possessed  of 
an  immortal  soul,  valuable  in  his  or 
her  own  person,  and  entitled  to  the 
consideration  such  Fatherhood  de- 
manded. 

In  the  light  of  the  little  that  is 
said  above,  and  the  great  deal  that 
might  be  said  along  the  same  line, 
it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  the  life 


and  the  works  and  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  were  essentially  religious. 
They  were  intensely  spiritual.  And 
the  religion  He  taught  and  exempli- 
fied was  not  merely  one  of  theory  and 
lip-worship.  Though  highly  spir- 
itual, it  was  thoroughly  practical. 
Its  dominant  note  was,  "Do  good  to 
others."  And  He  was  the  greatest 
practical  exponent  of  this  doctrine. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  others, 
the  celebration  of  His  birth,  to  be 
appropriate,  must  partake  largely 
of  the  religious  element.  Christ- 
mas, which  is  celebrated  in  honor 
of  His  birth  (though  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  He  was  not  born  at 
this  time  of  the  year),  was  original- 
ly a  religious  festival,  and  the  dom- 
inant spirit  of  its  celebration  was 
religious.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  of  all  peo- 
ple, the  celebration  of  this  great  an- 
niversary should  not  be  allowed  to 
deteriorate.  The  religious  element 
should  ever  be  kept  uppermost. 

There  is  an  appropriateness  in 
making  the  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  a  great  character  harmonious 
with  the  most  striking  principle  of 
His  life.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  Christmas  time.  The 
life  of  Jesus  was  devoted  to  the 
praise  of  God  and  the  welfare  of 
the  humblest  among  His  children. 
To  these  ends  the  Christmas  time 
should  therefore  be  devoted.  The 
greatest  happiness  is  in  doing  good  ; 
and  nothing  will  make  the  nicnibers 
of  the  household  enjoy  the  bounties 
provided  for  them  more  than  the 
knowledge  that  from  the  same 
source  the  wants  of  others  have 
been  relieved.  Add  to  this  the 
showing  of  proper  devotion  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  and  the  Christ- 
mas celebration  is  made  ideal. 

I  am  pleased  to  notice  that  it  is 
becoming  customary  for  people  to- 
request  their  friends  who  would  be 
expected  to  give  presents  at  Christ- 
mas time,  to  apply  the  amount  those: 
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presents  would  cost  to  some  public  and  example  of  the  Author  of  our 

or  private  charity.    This  would  be  Faith ;  it  is  in  line  with  the  best  in- 

entirely  in  line  with  the  injunction  terests    of    humanity.      They    who 

of  Jesus  to  gfive  gifts  not  to  those  serve  God  and  their  fellow-men  at 

who  are  able  to  give  in  return,  but  the    Christmas   time,    will   enlargre 

to  the  poor.  It  is  the  true  religious  their  own     souls;     will     engender 

spirit.     For  "This  is  religion  pure  within  themselves  a  spirit  oit  help- 

and  undefiled :  To  visit  the  widow  fulness  which  will  make  their  entire 

and  the  orphan  in  their  affliction."  year  brighter  and  better;  and  they 

It  is  consistent  with  the  teachings  "will  in  no  wise  lose  their  reward.*' 


ANNIVERSARY  HYMN. 

(December  Twenty- three,  Eiffbtee*D  Hundred,  Ave  ) 

Addie  Savage  Pace. 

Sweet  Sharon's  hills  were  draped  in  snow; 

Her   hahVling   brooks  zccre  stilled; 
Unmarked  by  man  the  hour  had  come 

When  lo!  the  Master  willed, 
Th^t,  in  the  New  World's  Bethlehem, 

A  Prophet  should  be  born, 
Whose  name,  in  all  the  earth,  should  claim 

Men's  humble  praise  or  scorn. 

CHORUS. 

Tune  your  voices,  Z ion's  children! 

Tune  them  on  this  blessed  morn! 
Join  the  angels  in  their  praises. 
On  this  day  the  Seer  was  born. 

Like  Christ,  when  but  a  child,  he  read; 

Conversed  zvith  learned  divines; 
JJke  Christ,  for  truth  he  nobly  bled; 

With  Christ  his  glory  shines. 
Now,  while  ten  thousands  chant  his  praise, 

Throughout  these  valleys  zvide, 
The  heavenly  hosts  the  chorus  sivell 

Upon  the  other  side. 

A' one,  but  our  Lord,  surpassed  this  Seer. 

E'en  since  the  zvorld  began 
All  records,  kings,  and  prophets 

Have  pointed  to  this  man; 
And,  to  the  glorious  Gospel 

He  should  restore  to  earth. 
Ye  proud  tho'  meek  disciples  shout. 

This  day  gave  him  birth! 
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It  was  with  feelings  of  sincere 
faith  and  reverence  that  the  Jour- 
nal undertook,  last  December,  to 
publish  some  few  personal  testi- 
monies and  reminiscences  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  What  more 
fitting  tribute  to  his  memory  could 
we  bring,  than  the  faithful,  unfal- 
tering testimonies  of  those  who 
knew  him  and  the  principles  he 
taught,  who  tested  both,  and  found 
them  true? 

Because  of  the  inspiration  borne 
to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  by 
those  testimonies;  because  there 
were  still  others  who  had  had  the 
glorious  privilege  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Prophet;  and, 
too,  because  we  felt  that  those  who 
had  that  acquaintance  and  knowl- 
edge would  gladly  go  on  record 
with  their  latest  breath  bearing  to 
all  who  would  listen  their  firm  and 
steadfast  testimony  that  he  was  a 
Prophet  of  God,  we  have  gathered, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  workers,  the 
reminiscences  printed  below.  Let 
those  who  read  have  within  their 
hearts  the  light  and  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Then,  indeed, 
shall  the  reading  bring  them  joy. 

LUCY  DIANTHA  MORLEY  ALLEN. 

The  first  time  Joseph  and  fam- 
ily came  to  Kirtland  they  lived 
with  Isaac  Morley,  Lucy's  father. 
Later  "Father  Morley'*  built  a 
small  house  for  them  on  his  farm. 
The  twins  were  born  here.  Lucy 
and  her  elder  sister  kept  house  for 
Emma  Smith  while  she  was  ill. 

Later  Joseph  went  to  Hiram, 
about  thirty  miles  distant,  to  organ- 
ize a  branch  of  the  Church  there. 
While  he  was  absent  from  Kirtland 
evil  spirits  molested  the  inexperi- 


enced Saints,  and  Bishop  Partridge 
could  not  manage  the  people. 

When  the  Prophet  returned  and 
learned  the  condition  he  called  a 
meeting  in  a  little  school  house  on 
Isaac  Morley's  farm,  and  those 
who  desired  attended. 

When  a  crowd  was  gathered,  Jo- 
seph arose  and  said  in  a  powerful 
voice : 

"Let  the  spirits  be  made  mani- 
fest." 

Immediately,  some  began  to  sing, 
some  to  shout,  some  to  cry,  etc. 
When  Joseph  rebuked  them,  all  be- 
came quiet  except  two,  whom  he 
rebuked  separately. 

From  Kirtland,  Isaac  Morley 
and  family  moved  to  Jackson  coun- 
ty, and  from  thence  to  Clay  county 
and  Far  West,  Lima  and  Nauvoo, 
suflFering  with  the  other  Saints  in 
those  days. 

While  in  Far  West,  Lucy  mar- 
ried Joseph  Allen,  one  of  Zion's 
Camp,  who  stood  guard  for  the 
Prophet  many  times.  She  was 
present  at  the  meeting  after  Joseph's 
death,  when  it  was  so  plainly  shown 
that  Brigham  Young  was  the  bom 
successor  to  the  Prophet. 

A  short  time  before  Joseph,  the 
Prophet's  death,  he  was  doing 
work  in  the  Temple,  Joseph  and 
Lucy  Allen  with  many  other  Saints 
had  the  privilege  of  receiving  their 
endowments  and  hearing  the 
Prophet's  instructions.  They  were 
in  the  temple  all  of  one  night. 

Sister  Allen  is  now  ninety  years 
of  age,  but  she  still  remembers  the 
Prophet,  and  never  tires  of  telling 
of  him  and  the  early  experiences  of 
the  Church  and  the  settling  of 
Utah. 

Sister  Allen  says  :  "I've  seen  the 
Prophet  wrestle,  and  run,  and 
jump,   but   have     never  seen   him 
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beaten.  In  all  that  he  did  he  was 
manlv  and  almost  gfodlike." 

Tears  come  to  Sister  Allen's  eyes 
when  she  recalls  his  looks,  while 
speaking  to  his  Saints,  and  also 
how  majestic  he  looked  when  he 
rode  on  his  great  black  horse  at 
the  head  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion. 

She  says  the  only  words  that  ex- 
press his  looks  and  actions  are: 

"Surely  he  was  a  man  of  God." 

MARY    FROST   ADAMS 

was  born  in  the  year  1836,  in  Han- 
cock county,  111.,  just  a  few  miles 
from  Carthage.  When  she  was 
about  seven  years  old,  she  moved 
with  her  father,  Samuel  B.  Frost, 
to  Nauvoo,  where  they  became  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Joseph's 
family.  Little  Mary  grew  to  love 
him,  as  all  children  did,  for  he  was 
never  so  busy  but  that  he  always 
had  a  kind  word  and  a  smile  for 
the  little  ones. 

One  story  Sister  Adams  tells  will 
illustrate  his  noble  generosity: 
While  he  was  acting  as  mayor  of 
the  city,  a  colored  man  called  An- 
thony was  arrested  for  selling  li- 
quor on  Sunday,  contrary  to  law. 
He  pleaded  that  the  reason  he  had 
done  so  was  that  he  might  raise  the 
money  to  purchase  the  freedom  of 
a  dear  child  held  as  a  slave  in  a 
Southern  State.  He  had  been  able 
to  purchase  the  liberty  of  himself 
and  wife  and  now  wished  to  bring 
his  little  child  to  their  new  home. 
Joseph  said, 

"I  am  sorry,  Anthony,  but  the 
law  must  be  observed,  and  we  will 
have  to  impose  a  fine." 

The  next  day  Brother  Joseph 
presented  Anthony  with  a  fine 
horse,  directing  him  to  sell  it,  and 
•  use  the  money  obtained  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  child. 

Sister  Adams  says  how  well  she 
remembers  the  feeling  of  sorrow 
that  pervaded  the  city,  when  the 
two  brothers  were  lying  dead  in  the 


Mansion  House.  She  with  the 
rest  of*  the  children,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  go  in  the  streets  owing  to 
the  crowd  of  people  who  thronged 
the  city,  coming  and  going  by 
steamboat  and  carriages,  and  all 
with  grieving  hearts  for  the  depart- 
ed loved  ones. 

Sister  Adams  is  now  along  in 
years,  but  she  still  bears  a  faithful 
testimony  to  the  divinity  of  the 
Gk)spel,  and  treasures  in  her  heart  a 
loving  memory  of  the  martyred 
Prophet  and  Patriarch. 

ANNETTE  A.  CUMMINGS. 

Testimony  of  Annette  A.  Cum- 
mings  at  a  family  reunion  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Aug.  21, 
1905: 

"Few  are  now  living  who  knew 
and  were  familiar  with  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith.  But  I  have  sat  un- 
der his  teachings  and  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  his  words. 
I  have  met  him  in  his  home,  eaten 
at  the  same  table  with  him,  have 
seen  the  sick  healed  through  his  ad- 
ministration, and  I  know  that  he 
was  a  true  Prophet  of  God ;  that  he 
met  a  martyr's  doom,  sealing  his 
testimony  with  his  blood.  Now,  I 
say  unto  you,  I  have  belonged  to 
this  Church  for  more  than  sixty- 
three  years,  and  have  never  doubt- 
ed one  moment;  and  the  testimony 
I  now  bear  to  you  is  true.  Listen, 
therefore,  to  my  words  and  do  not 
turn  away  from  the  truth,  for  we 
are  in  the  right  path;  and  if  we 
prove  faithful  to  the  end  our  call- 
ing and  election  is  sure;  and  we 
shall  all  be  saved  and  exalted  in 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  which  I  pray  for  in  the 
name  of  Jesus." 

SARAH    M.    POMEROY. 

My  father,  Thomas  Colbom,  a 
member  of  Zion's  Camp,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Prophet  Jos- 
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eph,  moved  from  the  State  of  New 
York  to  Nauvoo  with  his  family  in 
the  spring  of  1843.  I  was  then  in 
my  ninth  year.  Upon  arriving 
there,  we  camped  down  by  the  river 
in  a  little  log  cabin,  near  the  Hil- 
bert  stone  house.  The  day  after 
our  arrival,  I  was  out  in  the  yard, 
when  a  gentleman  rode  up  and  in- 
quired for  Thomas  Colbom.  Of 
course  I  did  not  know  who  it  was, 
but  there  was  something  so  noble 
and  dignified  in  his  appearance  that 
it  struck  me  forcibly. 

My  father  soon  came  out  and 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand, 
arid  called  him  Brother  Joseph.  I 
knew  then  it  was  the  Prophet.  Fa- 
ther invited  him  in  and  he  alighted 
and  followed  him  into  the  house. 
He  soon  told  his  errand. 

It  was  quite  an  exciting  time  just 
then.  The  Prophet  had  been  false- 
ly accused  of  an  attempt  to  murder 
Governor  Boggs  of  Missouri.  The 
mobbers  had  tried  every  means  to 
take  him,  and  had  made  their  boast 
'  that  if  they  got  him,  he  never 
should  return  alive.  Porter  Rock- 
well, a  firm  friend  of  Joseph's,  had 
been  kidnapped  and  taken  to  Mis- 
souri as  an  accomplice,  and  was 
about  to  have  his  trial,  but  money 
was  scarce  wherewith  to  pay  the 
lawyers'  fees.  Joseph  requested 
my  father  to  lend  him  $100.00  to 
pay  the  lawyer  who  defended  Por- 
ter Rockwell.  He  explained  the 
situation,  and  father  freely  count- 
ed out  the  money. 

"This  shall  be  returned  within 
three  days,  if  I  am  alive,"  said  the 
Prophet,  and  departed. 

My  aunt,  father's  sister,  who  was 
camped  with  us,  was  quite  wrathy, 
and  called  my  father  very  foolish 
and  unwise. 

"Don't  you  know,  Thomas,"  said 
she,  "you  will  never  sec  a  cent  of 
that  money  again.  Here  are  your 
family  without  a  home,  and  you 
throw  your  money  away." 


"Don't  worry,  Katie,"  father  re- 
plied, "if  he  cannot  pay  it,  he  is 
welcome  to  it." 

This  conversation  was  held  be- 
fore us  children,  and  I  thought  se- 
riously about  it.  Would  he  pay  it, 
or  would  he  not  ?  But  I  had  strong 
faith  that  he  would. 

The  day  came  when  it  was  to  be 
paid.  A  cold,  wet,  rainy  day.  The 
day  passed.  Night  came ;  9  o'clock, 
10  o'clock,  and  we  all  retired  for 
the  night.  Shortly  after  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door.  Father  arose 
and  went  to  it,  and  there  in  the 
driving  rain  stood  the  Prophet 
Joseph. 

"Here,  Brother  Thomas,  is  the 
money."  A  light  was  struck,  and 
seated  at  the  table,  he  counted  out 
the  $100.00  in  gold. 

He  said,  "Brother  Thomas,  I 
have  been  trying  all  day  to  raise 
this  sum,  for  my  honor  was  at 
stake.    God  bless  you." 

My  aunt  had  nothing  to  say.  She  . 
afterwards  left  the  Church. 

My  testimony  is  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  truly  a  Prophet  of  God. 
This  incident  I  have  related 
strengthened  my  testimony. 

.    ELAM  CHENEY,  SR. 

Bom  in  1825,  in  Freedom  Town- 
ship, New  York.  My  folks  moved 
to  .  Kirtland,  Ohio.  We  went  to 
meeting  and  heard  Joseph  preach. 
The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  ifi 
Illinois  when  he  was  going  to 
Washington  to  see  the  President  to 
get  redress  for  the  mobbing  and 
killing  of  the  Saints  in  Missouri. 
He  stayed  with  us  all  night. 

Again  I  saw  him  when  we  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Nauvoo 
Temple.  We  lived  there  then  and 
saw  him  every  Sunday,  more  or 
less.  I  belonged  to  the  Nauvoo  Le- 
gion, and  Joseph  was  the  General. 
Brother  Joseph  was  a  man  weigh- 
ing about  two  hundred  pounds,  fair 
complexion,  light  brown  hair.     He 
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was  about  six  feet  tall,  sound  bod- 
ied, very  strong  and  quick — no 
breakage  about  his  body.  He  most 
always  wore  a  silk  stock,  and  was 
smooth  faced.  He  was  very  sym- 
pathetic and  would  talk  to  children 
and  they  liked  him.  He  was  honest, 
and  was  liked  by  everybody  who 
knew  him.  I  got  my  patriarchal 
blessing  from  old  Father  John 
Smith. 

JAMES   W.   PHIPPEN. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  Joseph 
Smith  was  June,  1839,  near  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Commerce,  Il- 
linois. After  this  I  saw  him  often 
and  heard  him  preach  at  the  Sun- 
day meetings  which  were  held  at 
different  places  in  the  grove,  as  at 
that  time  there  were  no  meeting 
houses,  or  houses  where  the  Saints 
could  gather. 

About  this  time  there  were 
many  sick,  the  Saints  having  been 
exposed  to  great  hardships  in  leav- 
ing Missouri.  The  Prophet  was 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  sick,  and 
in  the  majesty  of  his  authority  he 
went  forth  rebuking  the  destroyer, 
laying  hands  on  the  sick  and  heal- 
ing them.  I  knew  many  who  were 
healed. 

I  saw  him  when  he  returned 
from  Washington,  where  he  and 
others  went  to  learn  what  could  be 
done  for  the  Saints  that  were  driv- 
en from  Missouri.  The  account  he 
gave  of  his  travels  to  Washington 
and  what  transpired  there  was  very 
interesting.  At  meetings  I  have 
had  great  satisfaction  in  hearing 
him  explain  the  Scriptures;  in  lis- 
tening to  his  great  sermons  on  the 
Resurrection  and  the  vicarious 
work  that  would  be  done  for  our 
relatives,  who  had  died  without  re- 
ceiving the  Gospel.  So  anxious 
were  the  Saints  to  do  something 
for  their  kindred  that  they  could 
not  wait  for  the  Temple  to  be  fin- 
ished, and  thousands  were  baptized 


in  the  river  and  other  places.  I  saw 
the  Prophet  and  others  baptize  600 
one  day  in  the  Mississippi  River. 

I  heard  him  speak  on  the  mar- 
riage covenant  for  time  and  eter- 
nity, and  on  one  occasion  he  re- 
marked that  Abraham  and  Jacob, 
Prophets  and  men  of  God,  were 
given  the  privilege  of  having  more 
wives  than  one  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  said — "would  it  be  wrong 
for  good  men  to  have  more  than 
one  wife  at  the  same  time  in  our 
day?"  This  occurred  about  the  time 
the  revelation  was  written  on  Ce- 
lestial Marriage,  or  the  Eternity  of 
the  Marriage  Covenant. 

I  was  in  a  meeting  when  the 
Prophet  said  to  the  Twelve  that  he 
rolled  the  responsibility  of  build- 
ing up  the  Church  in  all  the  world 
upon  them;  and  that  they  had  the 
same  authority  with  all  the  keys 
and  qualifications  that  he  had. 

I  have  seen  him  on  the  play- 
ground with  "the  boys,"  as  he 
called  them,  ball  playing,  wrestling, . 
jumping,  and  helping  to  roll  up 
logs  on  buildings  for  the  widows. 
I  have  seen  him  in  public  and  in 
private  talking  with  the  Saints  on 
various  occasions,  so  kind,  so  char- 
itable, a  Prophet  in  very  deed,  so 
noble  in  appearance.  He  loved  the 
Saints.  He  was  willing  to  suffer 
for  them  and  die  if  necessary.  Old 
members  of  the  Church  never  tire 
of  talking  of  Joseph,  what  he  said 
and  did.  May  his  memory  be  fresh 
in  their  minds  forever  and  with  the 
children  of  the  Saints. 

MARY    JANE    ROBEY    EPPERSON. 

I  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and 
though  only  a  child,  I  remember 
him  well.  My  father  worked  in 
the  Nauvoo  Temple  about  five 
years,  and  hung  the  last  door  that 
swung  in  the  temple.  My  brother 
Theophilus  and  I  would  carry 
our  father's  dinner,  and  as  he  did 
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the  turning,  we  often  remained  to 
tread  the  lathe. 

I  remember  well  the  Prophet 
coming  to  my  father's  house  and 
administering  to  the  sick.  Have 
been  at  his  home  many  times  and 
played. 

Remember  well  when  he  was 
martyred,  went  and  saw  him  after 
he  was  dead,  and  still  retain  the 
picture  very  vividly  in  my  mind. 
Have  ever  remained  a  faithful 
member  of  the  Church,  and  trust 
I  may  continue  true  and  steadfast 
unto  the  end. 

MARY     JANE     THOMPSON. 

I  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  Piophet  Joseph  Smith.  Our 
family  traveled  with  him  when  we 
were  driven  from  our  homes  in 
Missouri  to  Adam-Ondi-Ahman 
and  then  to  the  City  of  Far  West. 
We  suffered  terribly  in  Far  West 
by  the  mob,  finally  being  driven 
out.  The  Prophet  was  always  our 
head  and  leader.  I  was  baptized 
twice  by  the  Prophet,  once  for  my 
health.  We  remained  in  Illinois 
about  five  years  before  the  Prophet 
was  taken  to  Carthage  jail  and 
martyred.  I  saw  him  in  his  own 
Mansion  lying  in  state,  after  his 
cruel  death  . 

I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  and  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  true  Prophet  of  God. 

ALVAH    ALEXANDER. 

I  came  to  Nauvoo  in  the  fall  of 
1842.  At  this  time  I  met  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  and  knew  him  from 
then  till  the  time  of  his  death.  I 
was  only  a  boy  of  eleven  when  I 
first  knew  him;  but  I  always  loved 
him,  and  no  annisemcnts  or  games 
were  as  interesting  to  me  as  to  hear 
him  talk. 

I  remember  one  day  I  was  at  his 
home  playing  with  his  children, 
when  he  came  home  and  brought 


two  men.  These  men  had  been  ar- 
rested for  abusing  Joseph.  He 
brought  them  in  and  treated  them 
as  he  would  one  who  had  never 
done  him  a  wrong ;  gave  them  their 
dinner  before  he  would  allow  them 
to  depart.  Just  before  they  sat 
down  to  dinner  he  brought  his  chil- 
dren up  and  introduced  them. 
Pointing  to  me  he  said : 

"This  is  a  neighbor's  little  boy." 

When,  the  officers  were  taking 
Joseph  to  Carthage,  at  the  time  of 
his  assassination,  my  father  and  I 
met  them.  We  stepped  to  one  side 
of  the  road  to  allow  them  to  pass. 

Captain  Dunem,  who  was  with 
Joseph,  stopped  and  told  my  father 
that  Joseph  said  he  never  expect- 
ed to  return.  And  he  never  did, 
for  he  was  foull>  assassinated  at 
the  Carthage  jail. 

When  they  returned  with  the 
body,  I  was  among  those  who 
went  to  meet  them.  I  saw  him  ly- 
ing in  state  at  the  Mansion  House. 
I  was  deeply  affected,  as  my  love 
for  the  Prophet  was  great.  As  a 
boy,  my  testimony  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  true  Prophet  was  as 
strong  as  it  is  now  as  a  man;  and 
I  verily  testify  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  a  true  Prophet  of  the  living 
God. 

SrSAN   E.   J.    MARTIXEAT. 

As  a  child  I  often  saw  th.»  Pro- 
phet in  the  Sunday  meetings  in  the 
Temple,  and  also  at  the  house  of 
my  father,  Joel  H.  Johnson,  but 
my  more  distinct  recollections  begin 
about  1841,  when  we  lived  in  Ra- 
mus, afterward  named  Macedonia, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Nauvoo, 
where  father  was  presiding  Elder. 
The  Prophet  frequcntlv  came  to  our 
house  and  sometimes  stayed  over 
nijirht.  On  one  occasion  Joseph, 
with  Heher  C.  Kimball,  Jed- 
ediah  M.  Grant  and  some 
others  from  Nauvoo,  whose  names 
I   do  not  now  remember,  partook 
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of  a  Christmas  dinner  at  my  fath- 
er's; and  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  carved  the  turkey.  Fear- 
ing that  his  clothing  might  acci- 
dentally be  soiled,  my  step-mother, 
Susan  Bryant  Johnson,  tied  a  long 
apron  upon  him.  He  laughed  and 
said  it  was  well  for  he  did  not  know 
what  might  happen  to  him.  My 
brother  Seth  and  I  were  in  the 
room,  admiring,  in  our  childish 
way,  him  whom  we  thought  the 
greatest  man  on  earth. 

My  father  was  present  when 
Joseph  received  the  "Word  of  Wis- 
dom." 

The  revelation,  Sec.  131,  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  was  given  in 
my  father's  house  in  Ramus. 

It  was  in  Ramus  that  Joseph 
taught  my  father  and  grandmother, 
Julia  Hills  Johnson,  the  principle  of 
plural  marriage,  both  of  whom  ac- 
cepted it. 

To  my  certain  knowledge  the 
Prophet  married  my  Aunt  Alenera 
Johnson  as  a  plural  wife  with  my 
father's  consent,  living  as  such  un- 
til his  martyrdom.  She  died  a 
few  years  ago  in  Parowan,  Iron 
County,  Utah,  and  was  proud  of  her 
union  with  him. 

Joseph  desired  my  Uncle  to  ex- 
plain the  law  to  another  aunt  of 
mine,  and  have  her  consent  to  be 
sealed  to  him,  but  she  refused,  pre- 
ferring to  marry  a  young  man  then 
paying  her  attention.  She  did  marry 
the  young  man,  and  according  to 
her  conversation  with  me,  regret- 
ted it  all  her  life. 

When  I  was  but  a  child,  I  had  a 
positive  testimony  that  Joseph  was 
a  Prophet  of  God,  and  as  I  looked 
at  him  he  seemed  to  me  like  a  heav- 
-enly  being.  And  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  I  had  a  positive  testimony 
that  the  principle  of  plural  mar- 
riage as  revealed  through  Joseph 
Avas  a  pure  and  holy  one. 

In  conclusion  I  declare  myself  a 
Jiving  witness  to  the  fact  that  Jos- 


eph Smith  the  Prophet  not  only 
taught  but  also  practiced  plural 
marriage,  any  one  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

SARIAH   A.   WORKMAN. 

My  father's  name  is  Joel  H.  John- 
son. The  Prophet  used  to  come  to 
our  home  before  I  can  remem- 
ber. We  moved  from  Kirtland  the 
winter  that  the  Saints  were  driven 
from  Missouri  and  settled  at  Car- 
thage, 111. 

The  Prophet  was  a  great  lover  of 
children  and  made  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  me  from  my  earliest  rec- 
ollection. I  remember  one  particu- 
lar time  not  long  before  he  was 
martyred  that  he  came  to  our  house 
and  ate  turkey  dinner  with  us. 

But  what  I  remember  best  is  that 
I  always  felt  a  divine  influence 
whenever  I  was  in  his  presence. 
The  Holy  Ghost  testified  to  me 
then,  though  I  was  only  12  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  martyr- 
dom, and  that  testimony  has  still 
remained  with  me,  that  he  is  a 
prophet  of  the  true  and  living  God. 

WILLIAM    G.    NELSON. 

In  the  summer  of  1836  the 
Prophet  stopped  over  night 
with  my  father.  We  were  then 
living  in  Missouri.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen 
him.  Some  time  after  this  we 
moved  to  Nauvoo,  where  we  lived 
until  starting  west  with  the  Saints. 
During  the  four  years  I  saw  the 
Prophet  quite  often.  Father  and 
he  were  personal  friends,  and  he 
came  to  our  home  many  times  and 
talked  with  father  in  the  presence 
of  the  family. 

One  day  he  rode  up  to  the  gate 
and  called  to  my  mother: 

"Where  is  Brother  Nelson  to- 
day?" 

Mother  told  him  he  was  on  the 
Island  cutting  wood. 
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"I  should  like  to  have  seen  him. 
Is  your  family  well  ?" 

Mother  answered  that  one  of  the 
boys  was  sick  with  chills  and  fever. 

"Tell  Brother  Nelson  that  the 
boy  will  g^et  well,  and  you  will  not 
have  any  more  sickness  in  your 
family  as  long  as  you  live  in  Nau- 
voo,"  the  Prophet  said. 

This  prophecy  was  literally  ful- 
filled. 

I  have  heard  the  Prophet  speak 
in  public  on  many  occasions.  In 
one  meeting  I  heard  him  say : 

"I  will  give  you  a  key  that  will 
never  rust,— if  you  will  stay  with 
the  majority  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles, and  the  records  of  the  Church, 
you  will  never  be  led  astray."  The 
history  of  the  Church  has  proven 
this  to  be  true. 

EMELINE    GROVER    RICH. 

I  can  remember  the  Prophet  Jos- 
eph Smith  and  his  wife  from  my 
early  childhood,  my  parents  having 
joined  the  Church  the  year  that  I 
was  bom. 

Sister  Emma  Smith  and  my 
mother  were  dear  friends  and  their 
families  were  on  intimate  terms. 
One  of  my  sisters  was  named  for 
Sister  Emma. 

I  personally  knew  the  Prophet, 
and  attended  the  same  school  with 
his  children.  I  received  Patriarch- 
al blessings  from  the  Prophet's 
father,  also,  his  brother  Hyrum. 

My  father's  family  shared  in  the 
early  persecutions  of  the  Saints  in 
Missouri,  was  driven  from  there  in 
1839  to  Quincy,  111.,  where  my 
father  had  charge  of  the  Prophet's 
family  during  his  imprisonment  in 
Missouri.  Later  he  was  one  of  the 
Prophet's  life  guards. 

In  the  fall  of  1839,  the  Saints 
moved  to  Commerce — afterwards 
known  as  Nauvoo — where  the 
Proohet  bought  a  little  white  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River.    At  the  meetings  held  there 


I  can  remember  singing  out  of  the 
same  hymn  book  with  Sister  Emma 
and  also  listening  to  some  very 
powerful  sermons  delivered  by  the 
Prophet. 

At  that  time  Sister  Emma  was 
looked  upon  as  a  noble,  good  wom- 
an, and  was  dearly  beloved  by  the 
Saints. 

The  day  the  martyred  Prophet 
and  his  brother  were  brought 
home,  my  father  assisted  in  prepar- 
ing the  bodies  for  burial.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  viewing  the  re- 
mains with  thousands  of  others,  as 
they  lay  in  state  at  the  Mansion 
House. 

Uo  to  the  present  time  I 
have  never  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  true 
Prophet  of  God,  and  that  his  broth- 
er Hyrum  was  an  inspired  man.  Af- 
ter nearly  seventy-five  years  experi- 
ence, I  bear  my  testimony  that  Jos- 
eph Smith  was  a  Prophet  of  God, 
and  the  Gospel  he  taught  is  true. 

MARIA  J.  WOODWARD. 

It  was  in  1841  when  I  was  about 
seventeen  years  old,  that  I  first  saw 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  I  had 
walked  from  Middle  Tennessee,my 
.  birthplace,  to  Nauvoo,  which  place 
I  intended  to  make  my  home. 

In  company  with  mv  guardian. 
Brother  Alfonzo  L.  Young,  I  at- 
tended Sunday  meeting.  We  both 
knew  the  Prophet  as  soon  as  we 
saw  him,  and  when  meeting  was 
out  went  up  and  shook  hands  with 
him.  Brother  Youne  was  so  over- 
come with  joy  that  he  fell  upon 
the  Prophet's  breast  in  tears. 
Brother  Joseph  put  his  arms  around 
him  and  wept  with  him. 

I  afterwards  heard  him  speak 
many  times,  and  lived  in  his  home 
as  a  hired  girl  for  three  weeks.  He 
was  always  kind  and  often  talked 
with  me  and  asked  about  my  peo- 
ple, for  I  was  the  only  member  of 
my  father's  family  in  the  Church. 
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I  can  bear  testimony  that  he  was 
a  true  Prophet  of  God  and  that  he 
taught  true  divine  principles.  I 
also  can  bear  testimony  that  he 
had  had  his  endowments  and  wore 
garments,  for  the  woman  who 
washed  for  the  family  showed  them 
to  me. 

ELiAS  cox. 

I  first  saw  ihe.  Prophet  in  1842. 
He  was  a  very  handsome  man, 
with  blue  eyes,  and  a  countenance 
gleaming  with  beauty  from  his  pure 
thoughts  and  enlightened  work.  He 
had  a  very  pleasant  disposition  and 
always  seemed  to  be  happy. 

I  attended  many  meetings  where 
he  presided;  and  can  testify  to  the 
world  that  he  was  a  true  Prophet  of 
God.  I  call  to  mind  one  prophecy 
which  I  saw  immediately  fulfilled. 
It  was  in  regard  to  the  Saints  who 
had  assembled  at  the  usual  gath- 
ering place  in  Nauvoo  grove.  A  se- 
vere storm  arose.  We  grew  very 
frightened  and  were  preparing  for 
home.  Joseph  told  us  to  just  arise 
to  our  feet,  and  the  storm  wouldn't 
hurt  us.  We  obeyed.  The  storm 
soon  passed  away,  the  sun  shone 
warm  and  the  President  resumed 
his  speaking. 

The  only  time  I  saw  him  during 
his  persecutions  was  at  the  time  of 
his  last  arrest.  He  was  escaping 
the  enemy  by  secretly  visiting  with 
some  friends  not  living  in  Nauvoo. 
An  officer  came  from  Missouri,  and 
joining  with  one  from  Hancock 
county,  soon  found  where  he  was 
and  arrested  him.  On  their  return 
to  the  settlement  they  had  to  pass 
our  home,  which  was  three  miles 
from  Nauvoo,  where  a  company  of 
Mormons  gathered  to  meet  them. 

People  not  living  in  those  days 
can  only  imagine  what  a  shock  it 
must  have  been  to  the  Saints  when 
the  news  was  broken  of  the  assas- 
sination of  the  dear  leader.     Ques- 


tions soon  arose — who    shall     our 
next  President  be? 

I  heard  Brother  Brigham  speak 
and  that  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever 
saw  two  men  look  and  sound  so 
much  alike  in  all  my  life.  And  af- 
ter he  had  sat  down,  I  wondered 
where  Joseph  had  gone. 

ENOCH  E.  DODGE. 

I  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  I 
know  that  he  was  a  good  man  in 
every  respect.  I  can  bear  testimony 
that  he  was  a  Prophet  of  God  and 
that  he  was  ordained  and  set  apart 
by  the  hand  of  God  to  come  and 
do  the  great  and  mighty  work 
which  he  did.  And  I  know  that  he 
was  what  he  claimed  to  be.  I  also 
know  that  this  is  the  true  Church 
of  God,  which  has  come  down  to 
us  by  the  great  work  of  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Prophet. 

I  have  heard  him  preach  many 
times  and  he  was  truly  a  great 
speaker.  Everybody  felt  and  rec- 
ognized the  great  power  and  influ- 
ence he  possessed  and  every  Saint 
who  knew  him  loved  him,  and 
would  have  been  willing  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  him  if  it  had  been 
necessary. 

T  have  seen  him  run,  jump, 
wrestle  and  pull  sticks  many  times, 
and  he  was  always  winner. 

He  has  played  ball  with  other 
boys  many  times  and  when  they 
had  played  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  he  would  say: 

"Well,  I  must  go  to  my  work." 
He  would  go  and  all  the  boys 
would  stop  playing  and  go  home  as 
he  did.  This  showed  his  great  in- 
fluence. 

He  was  a  very  dear  friend  of 
my  father's,  and  came  to  our  house 
many  times.  We  lived  about  four 
blocks  apart.  I  was  about  fifteen 
at  Joseph's  death.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  was  the  night  before  he 
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was  taken  to  the  prison  for  the  last 
time. 

I  have  lived  to  see  some  results 
of  his  great  work,  and  hope  I  will 
be  worthy  to  dwell  with  him  in  the 
world  to  come. 

EVALINE   BURDICK   JOHNSON. 

When  I  was  very  young  my 
parents  moved  to  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
where  we  lived  on  the  same  block 
as  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

I  remember  my  mother  was 
cleaning  house,  her  quilts  were 
hanging  on  the  line,  the  bedding 
was  lying  on  the  lawn ;  there  were 
two  or  three  steps  at  the  front  door, 
it  was  open.  I  saw  a  man  as  he 
came  up  the  steps.  I  was  sitting 
on  the  floor.  He  came  and  picked 
me  up  and  sat  me  on  his  left  arm 
and  crossed  the  room  to  a  large 
mirror.  We  both  looked  into  the 
glass.  He  then  turned  and  sat  me 
down  and  asked  where  father  was. 
When  he  went  out  of  the  room 
mother  called  me  to  her  and  told 
me  he  was  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord, 
and  what  a  good  man  he  was. 

I  was  then  about  three  years  old, 
but  very  small  for  my  age.  This  is 
the  truth  as  my  memory  serves  me. 

MARY  C.  WESTOVER. 
I 

I  was  very  small  when  we  lived 
in  Nauvoo,  but  I  must  have  seen 
Joseph  Smith  many  times  for  I  al- 
ways attended  the  meetings.  The 
most  striking  thing  I  remember  of 
him  was  a  prophecy  he  made, 
which  I  saw  fulfilled  immedi- 
ately. I  was  at  the  funeral  service 
of  King  Follet,  which  was  held  in 
the  Nauvoo  Grove.  There  was  a 
heavy  thunder  storm  arose  and  as 
it  increased  the  people  became 
frightened  and  started  to  go  home ; 
but  before  any  one  left  the  Prophet 
arose  and  told  the  multitude  if  they 
would  remain  still  and  pray  in  their 


hearts  the  storm  would  not  molest 
them  in  their  services. 

They  did  as  they  were  bidden,  the 
storm  divided  over  the  grove.  I 
well  remember  how  it  was  storm- 
ing on  all  sides  of  the  grove,  yet  it 
was  as  calm  around  us  as  if  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  storm  so  near  by. 

I  thought  as  I  sat  there  that  the 
Lord  was  speaking  through  Joseph. 
My  testimony  of  the  truthfulness  of 
the  Gospel  has  grown  as  my  years 
have  increased,  and  I  hope  to  retain 
it  till  the  end  of  my  life  and  even 
till  the  end  of  the  world.  I  can  tes- 
tify that  I  have  seen  Joseph  Smith 
and  he  was  a  true  Prophet  of  God 
and  the  Gospel  he  established  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ 

I  remember  well  the  time  when 
the  bodies  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
were  brought  to  Nauvoo,  for  they 
passed  our  house  on  their  way  to 
the  Mansion.  Though  but  a  child, 
I  thought  of  the  persecutions  they 
had  passed  through  for  the  Gospel 
and  they  even  died  as  martyrs  for 
the  truth.  I  know  they  were  men 
of  God,  Prophet  and  Patriarch, 
true  and  faithful.  May  we  be 
worthy  to  meet  them  in  the  world 
to  come  is  my  constant  prayer. 

SARIAH    ROBBINS    PULSIPHER 

was  blessed  when  eight  days  old  by 
the  Prophet's  father.  Her  parents, 
and  the  wife  and  two  children  of 
the  Prophet's  brother,  Don  Carlos, 
lived  together  over  a  printing  office 
in  Nauvoo.  When  six  years  of 
age  all  the  inhabitants  met  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missisippi  River,  just 
behind  the  Smith  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  baptizing  for  the  dead. 
She  went  with  her  parents,  where 
she  saw  the  Prophet  performing  the 
sacred  ordinance. 

Her  mother  and  the  Prophet's 
father  were  cousins.  Her  parents 
lived  just  one  block  from  the 
Smith  family.     She  can  remember 
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them  well;  bears  testimony  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  and  em- 
phatically declares  Joseph  Smith  to 
be  a  Prophet  of  God.  Her  father, 
after  returning^  from  a  mission  to 
Novia  Scotia,  kept  the  keys  of  the 
Temple.  When  he  had  to  give  up 
the  keys,  he  took  his  little  company 
across  the  river  in  a  ferry  boat.  Af- 
ter crossing  they  rested  under  a 
flat  boat  and  a  few  trees.  While 
looking  on  the  town  they  had  left 
they  saw  a  mob  marching  two  by 
two,  with  torches  around  the  Tem- 
ple and  through  the  town,  claiming 
victory. 

ANGUS  M.  CANNON. 

The  first  time  it  was  my  privil- 
ege to  look  upon  the  Prophet  Jos- 
eph Smith  was  in  a  meeting  held 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Nauvoo 
Temple,  early  in  the  spring  of  1843. 
I  accompanied  my  father  to  the 
meeting  and  he  pointed  the  Prophet 
out  to  me.  After  that  I  heard  him 
speak  on  numerous  occasions  in  the 
Grove,  West  of  the  Temple.  But 
the  time  that  I  was  most  impressed 
by  his  expressions  was  when  he 
mounted  the  well-curb,  at  the  east 
side  of  his  old  residence,  the  home 
that  he  occupied  before  moving  to 
the  Mansion  House.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  his  return  from  Dixon 
when  two  men  from  Missouri  had 
endeavored  to  kidnap  him.  He 
mounted  the  well-curb,  holding  on 
by  the  uprights  with  one  hand, 
while  he  swung  his  hat  with  the 
other  and  proclaimed  aloud  with  a 
voice  that  thrilled  my  entire  being. 
As  he  called  to  the  multitude  congre- 
gated to  bid  him  welcome,  "I  am 
thankful  to  the  God  of  Israel  who 
has  delivered  me  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Missourians  once  more,"  his 
words  so  affected  many  of  the  peo- 
ple that  they  wept  tears  of  joy. 

He  was  one  of  the  grandest  sam- 
ples of  manhood  that  I  ever  saw 


walk  or  ride  at  the  head  of  a  legion 
of  men.  In  listening  to  him  as  he 
has  addressed  the  Saints  his  words 
have  so  aflfected  me  that  I  would 
rise  upon  my  feet  in  the  agitation 
that  would  take  hold  of  my  mind. 

On  one  occasion  especially  do  I 
remember  Brother  Joseph  as  he  ad- 
dressed an  assembly  of  the  Saints, 
in  the  spring  of  1844.  It  was  un- 
der some  large  oak  trees,  in  a  hol- 
low south  of  the  Temple,  near  to 
Parley  street.  He  was  discours- 
ing upon  the  fact  that  God, 
in  establishing  His  Church,  had 
provided  that  only  one  man 
was  authorized,  of  God,  to  re- 
ceive revelations  that  should  be 
binding  upon  the  Church.  At  the 
time  his  counselor,  Law,  was  ex- 
ercising a  baneful  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Saints  and  assum- 
ing to  have  light  and  possess 
knowledge,  that  the  Prophet  Joseph 
was  not  justified  in  giving  certain 
revelations  which  Law  claimed 
were  not  inspired  of  the  Lord.  It 
was  on  this  same  occasion  that  I 
heard  the  Prophet  declare  he  had 
received  the  Melchisedek  Priest- 
hood, under  the  administration  of 
Peter,  James  and  John. 

The  impression  created  upon  my 
young  mind  in  the  inspired  utter- 
ances of  Joseph  Smith  have  accom- 
panied me  throughout  my  subse-, 
quent  life;  and  when  darkness 
would  otherwise  have  beclouded 
my  mind,  his  testimony  has  come 
up  vividly  before  me,  giving  me 
evidence  that  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  has 
been  established  and  governed  by 
the  manifest  power  and  authority 
of  God.  It  has  been  as  a  beacon 
light,  that  shone  forth,  amidst  the 
greatest  darkness,  my  mind  ever  ex- 
perienced, accompanied  by  a  power 
and  heavenly  influence,  indescrib- 
able. 

Aside  from  seeing  him  at  the 
head  of  the  legion,  when  he  ha« 
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lifted  his  hat  in  saluting  his  asso- 
ciates in  arms,  I  never  heard  him 
speak  in  public,  except  as  before 
mentioned.  Neither  was  I  ever 
permitted  to  approach  sufficiently 
close  to  touch  his  person.  But 
with  the  p^reatest  veneration  I 
viewed  him. 

That  Joseph  Smith  lived  and 
died  a  Prophet  of  God  and  that  he 
with  his  brother  Hyrum  were  pure 
and  chaste  and  worthy  of  the  peo- 
ple's love  is  beyond  doubt  in  my 
mind,  .  as  a  humble  disciple  of 
Jesus. 

WILLIAM   TAYLOR. 

I  always  carry  with  me  my  old 
copy  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
the  second  edition  of  that  work, 
and  printed  in  Nauvoo,  1844 — and 
in  section  105  of  that  book,  I  read : 

"For  as  much  as  the  Lord  has  re- 
vealed unto  me  that  my  enemies,  both 
of  Missouri  and  this  State,  were  agrain 
in  the  pursuit  of  me;  and  in  as  much 
as  they,  pursue  me  without  a  cause, 
and  have  not  the  least  shadow  or  col- 
oring: of  justice  or  right  on  their  side, 
in  the  getting  up  of  their  prosecutions 
against  me,  and  inasmuch  as  their 
pretensions  are  all  founded  in  false- 
hood of  the  blackest  die,  I  have  thought 
It  expedient  and  wisiom  in  me  to  leave 
the  place  for  a  short  season,  for  my 
own  safety  and  the  safety  of  this  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  When  I  learn  that  the 
storm  is  fully  blown  over,  then  I  will 
j-eturn  to  you  again."— Section  127, 
present  edition. 

This  was  all  that  was  made  pub- 
lic in  regard  to  the  Prophet's  hid- 
ing place,  few  ever  knew  where  it 
was,  but  it  was  at  my  father's  home 
on  the  Henderson  River. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  bep:an  in  this 
way.  It  was  on  my  nineteenth 
birthday,  he  appeared  at  my  fath- 
er's house  in  the  woods,  accom- 
panied by  mv  brother,  John  Taylor, 
[afterward  President  John  Taylor] 
S.  Roundy,  and  J.  D.  Parker,  about 
the  middle  of  the  night,  September 


2,  1842.  How  they  ever  found  their 
way  in  the  darkness  is  a  mystery, 
for  I,  who  was  very  familiar  with 
the  country,  could  not  have  come 
by  so  circuitous  a  route  even  in  the 
daylight. 

Late  in  the  night  the  Prophet  had 
gone  to  my  brother  John's  house 
in  Nauvoo  and  said  to  him : 

"I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to 
your  father^s." 

My  brother  said : 

"But  I  can't  go,  Brother  Joseph; 
I  am  sick  in  bed!" 

The  Prophet  replied: 

"I'll  come  in  and  help  you  dress, 
and  you'll  find  no  inconvenience 
from  going  out." 

So  Brother  John  got  up,  dressed 
and  started  out  with  him,  and  by 
the  time  they  reached  our  home, 
none  of  us  could  tell  that  he  had 
been  the  least  sick. 

The  four  stayed  at  our  house  a 
few  days  and  then  the  Prophet  sent 
the  other  three  back  to  Nauvoo  to 
see  if  anything  was  going  wrong 
at  that  place.  In  a  few  days  they 
returned.  During  their  absence  the 
Prophet  and  I  spent  most  of  our 
time  during  the  day  in  the  woods, 
near  our  house  on  the  Henderson 
bottom,  walking  around,  shooting 
SGuirrels  sometimes,  or  doing  any- 
thing we  could  to  amuse  ourselves. 
I  was  the  Prophet's  only  com- 
panion in  these  tramps  through  the 
woods,  and  I  have  often  thought  it 
strange,  that  though  there  were 
many  people  in  that  part  of  the 
country  we  never  met  any  one 
when  we  were  out. 

During  the  stay  of  Brother  Jos- 
eph at  my  father's,  Brother  William 
Clayton  came  to  see  him,  and  re- 
ported the  revelations  which  the 
Prophet  had  at  this  time,  and  they 
were  some  of  the  grandest  that  ever 
were  given  to  him.  Section  106, 
old  edition ;  section  128  present  edi- 
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tion.  Every  word  of  this  divine  rev- 
elation is  full  of  doctrine  and  a  com- 
pleteness of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
it  is  such  a  perfect  expression  of 
the  glad  tidings  of  joy  that  the 
everlasting  Gospel  brings ;  verse  23 : 

"Let  the  mountains  shout  for  Joy 
and  all  ye  valleys  cry  aloud;  and  all 
jire  seas  and  dry  lands  tell  the  won- 
Iders  of  your  eternal  King.  And  ye 
rivers,  and  brooks,  and  rills  flow  down 
with  gladness.  Let  the  woods,  and  all 
the  trees  of  the  field  praise  the  Lord; 
and  ye  solid  rocks  weep  for  Joy.  And 
let  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  morning 
Btars  sing  together,  and  let  all  the 
flons  of  God  shout  for  Joy.  And  let 
the  eternal  creations  declare  His  name 
^or  ever  and  ever.  And  again  I  say. 
how  glorious  is  the  voice  we  hear  from 
heaven,  proclaiming  in  our  ears,  glory, 
and  salvation,  and  honor,  and  immor- 
tality and  eternal  life;  kingdoms,  prin- 
cipalities, and  powers." 

I  do  not  remember  exactly  how 
long  the  Prophet  remained  at  our 
home,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  was 
about  two  weeks,  but  in  tliis  short 
period,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  us,  I 
had  more  real  close  association  with 
him  than  I  would  have  had  in  a 
life  time  under  different  conditions. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express 
my  feelings  in  regard  to  this  period 
of  my  life.  I  have  never  known 
the  same  joy  and  satisfaction  in  the 
companionship  of  any  other  person, 
man  or  woman,  that  I  felt  with  him, 
the  man  who  had  conversed  with 
the  Almighty.  He  was  always  the 
most  companionable  and  lovable  of 
men— cheerful  and  jovial!  Some- 
times on  our  return  home  in  the 
evening  after  we  had  been  tramp- 
ing around  in  the  woods,  he  would 
call  out: 

"Here,  mother,  come  David  and 
Jonathan." 

Much  has  been  said  of  his  geni- 
ality and  personal  magnetism.  I 
was  a  witness  of  this — people,  old 
or  young,  loved  him  and  trusted 
him  instinctively. 

I  said  to  him  once: 

"Brother  Joseph,  don't  you  get 


frightened  when  all  those  hounding 
wolves  are  after  you  ?" 

And  he  answered : 

"No,  I  am  not  afraid ;  the  Lord 
said  he  would  protect  me,  and  I 
have  full  confidence  in  His  word." 

I  knew  the  danger,  and 
whatever  happened  to  him  would 
happen  to  me,  but  I  felt  no  more 
fear  than  I  now  feel.  There  was 
somthing  superior  to  thoughts  of 
personal  safety.  Life  or  death 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me 
while  I  was  the  companion  of  the 
Lord's  anointed! 

He  said  to  me  often: 

"ril  never  forsake  you,  Wil- 
liam," and  I  knew  he  wouldn't. 

He  seemed  to  be  just  as  familiar 
with  the  Spirit  World,  and  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  other  side,  as 
he  was  here. 

Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  seen 
anything  more  beautiful  than  the 
striking  example  of  brotherly  love 
and  devotion  felt  for  each  other  by 
Joseph  and  Hyrum.  I  witnessed 
this  many,  many  times.  No  mat- 
ter how  often,  or  when  or  where 
they  met,  it  was  always  with  the 
same  expression  of  supreme  joy. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise, 
when  both  were  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  the  gift  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost !  It  was  kindred  spirits 
meeting ! 

The  events  in  this  period  of  my 
life  are  as  bright  and  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  if  they  had  happened 
but  yesterday;  and  my  devotion  to 
the  Prophet  was  akin  to  that  felt 
by  all  who  came  under  his  influence. 
My  whole  being  is  a  testimony! 
There  is  not  a  fiber  of  my  whole 
system  but  what  declares,  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  Prophet  of  the  living 
God !  As  I  know  that  I  live,  I  know 
that  my  testimony  is  true! 

Editor's  Note.— Owing  to  limited 
space  all  references  to  personal  history 
had  to  be  eliminated  from  the  above  tes- 
timonies. 


e>T.  feir)Nsfrr)C[S   Tfoen). 

Melvie  Brimhall. 

Listen!  tF]e  bells  iq  tl^e  steeples, 

\r\  jubilant  gladness  ring, 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  Cl^ristnrias 

And  the  birthday  of  tf]e  King, 
Who  was  born  in  tl^e  lowly  nqanger 

Of  Bethlehem  long  ago, 
When  the  sor^g  of  the  f]erald  aqgels 

Was  sung  to  the  world  below. 

Thou  hjast  clad  tl^yself  in  raiment 

Of  spotless  white,  0  ear»F], 
Like  a  bride  oq  her  marriage  morning, 

To  celebrate  CF^rist's  birth. 
0,  were  our  lives  as  spotless, 

Our  hjands  uqstaiqed  with  sin, 
And  the  latch  of  eacF]  were  lifted 

To  let  the  C^]rist-c^]ild  in! 

Bring  of  thy  pine  aqd  holly, 

0  earth,  this  Christmas  day, 
And  wreatf]e  in  tl^eir  green  the  altar 

Where  oq  our  gifts  we  lay 
Gifts  of  nr|ost  grateful  F]omage 

Laid  low  at  the  feet  of  tf]e  Kiqg, 
Who  leaqs  from  His  throne  to  listen 

To  the  sound  of  our  worshipiqg. 

Bring  to  the  dear  Lord*s  altar 

The  soul's  v\/hite  flowers  today; 
Let  the  rose  of  thy  love  shed  iqcense 

Sweet  as  th|e  breath  of  May. 
Let  th|e  lily  of  faith  eternal 

Lift  its  cup  of  myrrh  to  Hinr] 
Whose  love  is  the  star  th|at  leads  us 

Through  ways  tl^at  are  dark  or  6\rr[. 

0  earti],  send  back  to  heaveq 

The  graqd  and  glorious  straiq 
Thot  started  the  wondenqg  shepherds 

Oq  far  Judea's  plaiq. 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest — 

Siqg  it  again,  and  again — 
On  earth  be  peace,  oq  eartf]  be  peace. 

Good  will,  good  will  to  nr\en. 


Aunt  Su. 
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Hark!  My  young  friend ;  there  is 
a  sound  along  the  highway*  a  com- 
ing bustle  in  the  air,  a  look  of  anx- 
ious pain  in  men*s  and  \vomen*s 
eyes  which  bids  me  pause,  and 
question — if  I  may — ^the  reason  for 
it  all?  The  streets  gfrow  more 
crowded  every  day ;  each  night  the 
glittering  windows  of  the  shops  are 
filled  anew  with  rare  and  costly 
fabrics,  or  bright -haired  dolls  and 
pretty  trifles  which  men  call  toys. 
I  cannot  talk  tonight.  My  head  is 
whirling  with  the  nnnble  and  the 
clangor  of  the  multitude.  The  best 
that  I  may  do  for  you,  who  comes 
to  see  me  in  the  midst  of  this 
Christmas  time  confusion,  is  Just  to 
ask  and  answer  some  few  questions. 
Who  arc  the  hurried  girls,  the  anx- 
ious  men,  the  crowding  women,  and 
the  greedy,  selfish  children*  that  I 
met  iust  now  in  town  ?  Your  broth- 
ers and  sisters?  Yes,  and  mine  as 
well.  I  set  me  out  to  take  a  quiet 
stroll ;  bnt  as  I  left  my  door,  the 
surging,  crowding  mass  drew  me 
so  quickly  in  the  vortex  that  before 
I  was  aware.  I  had  been  crushed 
between  two  fighting  women,  who 
were  dickering  over  some  cheap 
trifle*  on  a  laden  show-case  in  a 
store.    And  oh,  the  weary  girls  be- 


hind those  counters !  And  the  dolls, 
the  toys,  the  spangled  nontensc,  the 
jewels  and  laces!  What  king  is  now 
approaching,  that  the  people  have 
gone  mad,  and  lost  their  daily  wits, 
to  crowd  and  jam*  and  sweat  and 
groan,  that  all  may  meet  the  king? 
Nay,  nay!  Mock  me  no  such 
mockery.  The  King  of  Kings,  you 
answer  me;  *tis  His  approach  that 
men  and  women  are  preparing  for» 
with  great  carnivals  of  greed,  and 
debt,  and  pain,  and  great  offense 
to  some,  while  all  seem  embittered 
bv  the  dread  of  what  it  means  to 
them.  Oh  fie!  I  cannot  think  you 
state  the  facts.  Not  He  who  cra- 
dled in  a  stable,  and  who  died  upon 
a  tree?  Nay  I  You  mean  they  are 
getting  ready  to  meet  His  arch  en- 
emy, who  is  ever  ready  to  plunge 
men  into  ugly  extravagance  and  to 
blister  souls  with  unredeeming 
worry,  and  acted  lies,  or  worse,  the 
dance  of  debt  and  death!  Who 
calls  it  Christmas?  It  is  a  racing, 
rushing,  nerve-racking,  glittering 
pageant,  alt  sentimentality,  and 
with  little  genuine  feeling. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  simpli- 
city, as  used  today,  is  a  compound 
of  sincerity,  genuineness,  and  sim- 
plicity. Perhaps  to  the  cultured 
mind  the  word     always     held  the 
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same  crowded  ideas  within  its 
small  compass,  but  the  multitude 
did  not  so  use  it  till  the  modern 
French  philosopher,  Pastor  Waf'"- 
ner,  chose  the  word  as  a  line  on 
which  to  hangf  his  vivid  protests 
against  artificiality  and  complexity 
of  living.  It  is  not  out  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  ideas,  benefits  and 
/etorms  called  for  by  this  emi- 
nci^.t  divine,  were  embodied  in  the 
foii:idation  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation. Brigham  Young  first  call- 
ed these  Associations,  Ketrench- 
ment  Associations,  and  within  that 
word  he  couched  all  the  thoughts 
now  centered  around  the  word 
"simplicity."  To  "retrench"  from 
extravagant  words,  from  extrava- 
gance in  dress,  in  eating  and  in  liv- 
ing— such  were  his  instructions  and 
such  were  the  princiole  objects  of 
this  Association.  We  have  travel- 
ed a  long  way  from  that  old-fash- 
ioned ideal ;  and  as  has  always  been 
our  custom,  wc  have  forgotten  or 
set  aside  our  truth,  our  revelation, 
until  some  one  in  the  outside  world 
rises  up,  and  proclaims  this  truth 
as  T^ne  of  the  most  vital  of  all  prin- 
ciples. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  simplicity  or 
"retrenchment,"  is  as  old  a  truth  as 
is  the  orinciple  of  light,  of  heat,  or 
of  justice.  But  it  is  so  easy,  so  de- 
lightful, to  accept  and  love  the  ele- 
ments of  luxury,  of  worldliness, 
and  of  degeneracy.  It  is  always 
difficult,  for  youth  at  least,  to  de- 
vote itself  to  a  simplicity  which 
seems  like  austerity,  or  to  a  re- 
trenchment which  implies  strin- 
gency. So  much  by  way  of  intro- 
duction. 

There  arc  some  aspects  of  this 
great  subject,  which  should  re- 
ceive consideration  from  every  sane 
and  truly  progressive  girl  and  wo- 
man. And  where  is  a  better  place  to 
begin  our  discussions,     than     with 


Christmas  and  its  observance,  at 
this  holiday  season  ? 

The  modern  Christmas  ideal  has 
become  a  Juggernaut,  which  rides 
ruthlessly  over  hearts,  heads,  and 
spirits,  leaving  a  trail  of  broken 
bodies  and  shattered  nerves  in  its 
wake.  The  crowded  store-hunting, 
the  present  giving,  the  elaborate 
dinners,  with  still  more  elaborate 
table  decorations,  the  social  com- 
panies, the  home  trees,  the  school 
trees,  besides  all  the  Church  festi- 
vals for  the  so-called  poor,  these 
things  are  making  of  the  Christmas 
a  dreaded  nightmare  to  every  wife 
and  mother  in  the  land.  The  an- 
cient Dutch  custom  of  rewarding 
good  children  with  presents  on  St. 
Nicholas's  day,  and  the  Drudical 
mid-winter  festival  of  the  Yule-log, 
the  Roman  feast  of  tlic  winter  sols- 
tice, and  the  modern  Christian  ac- 
ceptance of  a  date  in  the  latter  part 
of  December  at  which  to  celebrate 
the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  all  these 
customs  and  ideals  have  been 
massed  into  one  conglomerate, 
and  all  have  been  seized  upon  and 
magnified  by  ruthless  shop-keepers 
and  reckless  magazine  writers,  un- 
til the  country  is  deluged  with  a 
])anic  of  Christmas  gifts,  Christ- 
mas diimers,  and  Christmas  extrav- 
agance in  every  sha])c  and  form. 

It  is  against  all  this  that  I  raise 
my  earnest  protest. 

Many  people  are  so  busy  that 
they  accept  whatever  "is  going"  as 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  If  they 
read  the  absurd  (lcscri])tions  of 
thousands  of  useless  observances  of 
this  season  in  the  crowded  pages  of 
myriads  of  mai»"azincs  and  papers, 
they  accept  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  they  struggle  along, 
seeking  to  keep  ])ace  with  the  mod- 
ern spirit,  or  as  the  polite  slang  has 
it,  the  "up-to-date"  modes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Does  any  one  get  real  lasting 
good   from  this  crazy  jumbling  of 
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ideals,  rushing  work  with  attendant 
shop-trotting,  for  several  weeks  and 
days  before  the  2Sth  of  December? 
We  hear  a  lot  in  the  papers  about 
the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  and  the 
noble  labors  of  various  Sunshine  so- 
cieties and  cults.  There  may  be 
much  truth  in  what  is  said.  But  so 
far,  no  one  has  found  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  ideal  of  making  our 
own  home  a  happy  center  of  light 
and  love.  A  stream  spread  over  a 
large  surface  makes  no  channel  for 
itself.  If  a  girl  has  a  home,  and  a 
mother,  her  very  first  duty  lies 
there,  no  mater  what  public  calls 
may  be  made  upon  her  time  and 
strength.  The  old-fashioned  home 
has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
land.  That  home,  where  quiet  eve- 
ning hours  brought  mother  and 
sons,  father  and  daughters  in  sweet 
communion  and  heart  companion- 
ship, where  is  it?  A  few  wise  ones 
are  struggling  to  retain  a  modicum 
of  this  beautiful  and  simple  life,  but 
it  is  a  struggle.  And  when  our  pri- 
vate and  public  rushing  and  hurry- 
ing life  is  augmented  by  the  mod- 
em life-crushing  process  of  the 
Christmas-tide,  there  is  only  power 
left  for  a  gasp  and  a  groan  as  the 
Christmas  approaches  near. 

The  old-fashioned  ideal  might 
have^been  a  little  slow,  and  moder- 
ate, with  its  quiet  hanging  of  the 
little  stockings  on  the  mantel  above 
the  cheery  fire  of  pine  logs  on  the 
fireplace;  its  quiet  family  dinner, 
and  its  quiet  evening  of  song  and 
story,  as  the  family  gathered 
around  the  old  hearthstone,  which 
had  held  similar  quiet  gatherings 
for  a  century  or  more.  The  pres- 
ents then  were  knit  mufflers,  rag 
dolls,  wooden  swords,  and  perhaps, 
as  the  greatest  treat  of  all,  a  small 
paoer  of  store  canny. 

If  the  home  is  the  center  of  all 
civil,  religious,  and  divine  life,  then 
some  of  the  thoughtful  Utah  wom- 
en must  arise,  organize  a  reform  for 


a  return  to  the  simple  ideals  and 
simple  habits  of  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  or  we  shall  be  swept 
into  the  vortex  of  destruction  which 
is  making  ready  to  sweep  over  this 
nation,  destroying  its  homes  and  its 
once  beautiful  ideals. 

One  may  not  give  warning,  of 
approaching  danger,  without  add- 
ing a  safe  place  for  retreat.  Where 
then,  might  an  anxious  mother  be- 
gin her  reform? 

Begin  with  cutting  off  the  unnec- 
essary gifts  to  unnumbered  rela- 
tives and  friends.  Among  Eastern 
people,  who  have  small  and  rapidly- 
decreasing  families,  the  habit  of  re- 
membering all  of  them  at  Christ- 
mas-time, is  not  the  stupenduous  af- 
fair it  is  to  the  normal  Mormon 
girl.  This  girl,  who  has  a  dozen 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  same  num- 
ber of  uncles  and  aunts,  which 
number  of  relatives,  when  it  reaches 
out  to  cousins  and  nephews  and 
nieces,  is  so  rapidly  compounded 
that  the  hundred  mark  is  easily 
reached —  this  girl  faces  the  multi- 
tude of  relatives  with  an  appalling 
sense  of  indaequacy  to  be  really  up- 
to-date  in  her  observance  of  all 
these  niceties  of  refinement  about 
which  she  reads  in  the  Eastern 
magazines  and  papers.  Why,  bless 
you,  my  dear  girl,  don't  you  know 
that  those  very  women's  depart- 
ments which  are  so  impressive  to 
your  unenlightened  eyes,  are,  al- 
most without  exception,  prepared 
by  women  who  are  unmarried,  who 
have  no  homes  and  who  board 
chiefly  in  restaurants,  and  who  are 
above  all,  women  paid  to  get  up  as 
novel  and  unusual  articles  as  they 
can  think  of?  Anything  to  sell  the 
magazine,  to  make  material  for 
Christmas  gifts.  Be  not  afraid  of 
these  recipes  for  being  happy  and 
up-to-date  written  by  childless  and 
hopeless  maiden  ladies. 

A  busy,  independent  woman, 
asked  her  sister  the  other  day  why 
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she  worried  about  making^  some 
calls  which  were  dreaded;  "don't 
call,"  she  said,  "if  you  don't  want 
to."  Don't  spend  your  life  in  do- 
ing things  which  will  profit  nobody, 
not  even  yourself,  because  of  an 
over-sensitive  social  conscience. 
Conscience  often  gets  diseased.  An 
enlarged  conscience  is  a  dangerous 
mental  disease.  Have  the  courage 
to  select  the  important  things  of 
your  life,  and  dismiss  the  re^t  with 
a  firm  will. 

Then  shall  we  not  have  a  Christ- 
mas ?  Certainly,  by.  all  means.  But 
make  it  a  small  one;  with  a  small 
dinner,  a  few  trifling  presents  for 
the  babies,  but  with  a  rousing  spirit 
of  good  cheer  and  loving  fellow- 
ship for  all  your  loved  ones  and 
friends. 

A  bright  woman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance made  a  resolve  that  she  would 
never  again  give  a  single  present 
at  Christmas  time,  except  her  reg- 
ular five  dollar  contribution  to  the 
Relief  Society,  and  some  candy  and 
nuts  for  the  children.  For  the  rest, 
she  gave,  when  she  could,  a  birth- 
day present  to  relatives  and  friends, 
and  sometimes  on  her  return  from 
a  trip  abroad,  she  brought  little 
mementos  for  her  friends. 

What  about  Christmas  trees  ?  If 
there  is  a  big  girl  at  home,  who  has 
time,  strength  and  desire,  to  trim 
the  tree,  and  if  there  is  a  box  full 
of  toys  in  the  garret  kept  over  for 
this  purpose,  it  sometimes  amuses 
the  children  for  several  evenings  to 
string  popcorn,  and  make  candy, 
wherewith  to  decorate  the  tree.  But, 
if  the  weary  house-mother  has  to 
trim  the  tree,  fill  the  stockings,  go 
around  the  block  as  a  Relief  Society 
teacher  on  Christmas  Eve,  cook  the 
dinner,  serve  it,  and  be  so  worn  out 
and  nervous  that  she  is  a  cross,  ir- 
ritable wreck  when  dinner  is  ready, 
the  tree  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

The  woman  who  wishes  to  be  re- 
ally intelligent,  really  bright,  will 


not  fear  to  demand  the  reason  for 
all  things  and  to  search  out  the  ker- 
nal  of  every  function  in  life,  as  well 
as  to  study  the  genuine,  simple 
truth  which  lies  at  the  root  of  every 
word,  act,  and  emotion  of  our  lives. 
And  so,  realizing  that  there  must 
be  a  truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
Christmas  parade,  the  wise  woman 
asks,  What  is  that  truth,  and  how 
can  I  make  it  mine  ? 

First,  then,  the  remembrance  of 
the  birth  of  the  Savior  of  the  world 
should  remain  what  it  began,  a  sol- 
emn and  religious  observance. 
Whether  in  Church,  or  around  the 
family  altar,  the  record  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  the  joy  of  the  shepherds, 
and  the  song  of  the  angels —  these 
should  afford  the  morning  topic  of 
conversation  and  remembrance.  If 
there  are  children  in  the  house,  the 
decision  should  be  made  between 
the  stocking-hanging  and  the  tree; 
for  both  crowd  the  hands  and  spirit 
of  the  occasion.  A  toy,  one  only,  for 
each  of  the  children,  a  handkerchief 
for  mother,  or  a  necktie  for  father, 
may  not  be  amiss.  But  much  pres- 
ent-giving is  as  destructive  of  the 
individual  who  receives,  as  it  is  tax- 
ing to  the  person  who  gives.  The 
simple  morning  exchange  of  chatter 
and  joy  should  be  followed  by  the 
service,  read  by  father  or  in  the 
Church ;  then  all  are  ready  for  a 
simple  yet  appropriate  dinner.  A 
turkey,  or  even  a  chicken,  seems  a 
necessity  for  an  American  Christ- 
mas dinner.  Europeans  often  pre- 
fer a  fat  goose.  But  why  pile  up 
the  table  with  oyster  patties,  baked 
fish,  chicken  pies,  roast  beef,  cold 
tongue,  as  well  as  six  or  eight  vari- 
eties of  vegetables,  and  all  sorts  of 
pickles,  jellies,  and  relishes?  After 
such  digestion-ruiners,  who  is  pre- 
pared to  attack  such  desserts  a3 
plum  pudding,  mince  and  squash 
pies,  cakes  in  endless  variety,  to  be 
topped -oflF  by  disease-breeding  can- 
dies and  even  ice-cream  ?    Yet  such 
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is  the  menu  often  offered  in  maga- 
zines, and  sometimes  attempted  by 
foolish  if  not  wicked  wives  and 
mothers. 

In  the  old  New  England  days, 
when  men  and  women  lived  abste- 
miously, worked  hard  at  manual 
labor,  went  to  bed  at  dark  and  arose 
at  sunrise  in  the  long  winter  months 
of  cold  and  snow,  they  could  attack 
an  imprudence  like  a  Christmas  din- 
ner once  a  year,  and  get  along  pretty 
well.  But  what  about  their  descend- 
ants who  live  in  steam-heated 
houses,  who  make  a  holiday  of 
nearly  every  day  in  the  week,  who 
never  do  any  manual  labor  they  can 
get  others  to  do  for  them,  who  go 
to  bed  at  any  hour  after  midnight, 
and  who  often  rise  five  and  six 
hours  after,  going  about  their  day's 
tasks  under  the  strong  stimulus  of 
tea,  coffee  or  drugs?  Do  any  of 
Utah's  fair  daughters  come  under 
this  indictment?  Far  too  many,  it 
is  to  be  feared. 

The  whole  life  of  the  modern 
tends  away  from  the  old  ideals  of 
home-comradeship,  as  if  driven 
with  centrifugal  force.  Js  it  not 
time  that  the  members  of  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Association  be- 
gan to  think,  to  talk  and  to  write, 
about  the  first  principle  for  which 


they  came  into  existence?  Shall  we 
not  begin  to  retrench,  in  gift-giving^ 
in  speech,  in  dress,  and  in  manners  ? 
Who  will  take  up  this  labor  of  love 
and  reform? 

Now,  friend,  I've  said  some 
harsh  and  bitter  things;  but  into 
mine  own  heart  they  all  creep  baru 
and  nestle  with  a  pang  because  I 
am  one  with  all  the  rest.  And  I 
am  fool,  or  foolish,  just  as  you  and 
all  the  rest.  But  let's  be  wise.  Ovc 
swallow  on  a  grey  and  halting  wing 
cannot  bring  spring  or  summer. 
Yet  if  you  will  rise  aloft  on  your 
bright,  youthful  pinions,  you  will 
sing  the  people  such  a  merry  lor.g 
of  hope  and  reformation,  that  men 
and  women,  girls  and  boys,  alcng 
the  highways,  and  in  the  village 
nooks,  will  listen  to  your  song;  and 
you  and  I  may  win  some  other 
swallows  thus  to  join  our  "goodlie 
companie."  Will  you  come,  my  gen- 
tle swallow  ?  Come  follow  me,  and 
sing  the  song  of  sweetly  simple  joys 
and  simple  holidays,  and  simple, 
earnest  speech,  and  simple  daily 
lives  that  fit  our  wings  to  soar  and 
soar,  to  where  there  is  no  time  or 
space.  Who  will  join  the  swallows, 
sweet  harbingers  of  a  coming 
spring  of  quiet  reformation? 


THE  CALL  TO  PRAYER. 

Maud   Baggarley. 

Wqeq  shadows  of  evening  have  fallen 

And  night-bloorT|ing  flowers  unfold. 
Whien  still  in  the  west  there  doth  linger 

A  toucF]  of  the  sun-set's  red-gold. 
Forget  ye  the  heart-ache  of  mormqg 

Aqd  tf]e  loqg,  long  day  with  its  care, 
0,  lift  up  thy  heart   in  the  siler^ce 

All  qature  is  calling  to  prayer. 


A  BOY  ^WHOSE  NAME  WAS  DAN. 


Susa  A.  Talmagc. 


III. 


Dan  was  sitting^  on  the  back  steps 
trying  to  keep  from  crying.  He 
was  10  years  old  now,  and  big- 
hearted  and  manly  for  his  age.  But 
today  he  wished  he  was  only  five 
or  six  so  that  he  could  put  his  head 
down  in  mother's  lap  in  the  old  way 
and  sob  out  all  his  trouble.  His  lit- 
tle playmate  was  dead.  Bernice, 
with  the  doll  face  and  generous 
heart  was  dead,  and  today  was  her. 
burial  time.  They  had  brought  her 
home  from  the  hospital  the  day  be- 
fore just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and 
the  boy  had  stood  at  the  gate  and 
seen  it  all.  He  had  said  it  to  him- 
self a  dozen  times  that  day  after  the 
news  came  to  them,  "Bernice  is 
dead,  Bernice  is  dead,''  but  no 
amount  of  repetition  could  make 
him  believe  the  sad  truth.  But  in 
the  evening  when  she  was  all 
dressed  and  at  rest  he  had  gone 
over,  and  then  he  knew  it  was  only 
too  true.  There  she  lay  with  her 
yellow  hair  all  about  her  and  her 
blue  eyes  closed.  A  little  scar  on 
her  arm  showed  below  her  sleeve. 
Dan  remembered  how  the  little  scar 
came  to  be  there.  After  a  while  her 
mother  came  in  and  stood  beside 
him,  and  taking  her  hand  in  his, 
Dan  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  he 
failed  so  miserably  that  she  took 
the  boy  into  her  arms  and  they  cried 
together.  When  it  was  time  for 
him  to  go,  he  bent  over  the  little  girl 
again. 

"Please  mav  I  kiss  her  just 
once?"  he  asked.  The  mother  Ixrnt 
down  with  him  and  when  they  rais- 
ed their  heads,  something  long  and 
yellow  and  silkv  was  in  his  hand. 
He  kept  it  carefully  for  years  af- 
terwards.   He  showed  it  to  another 


girl  the  night  before  he  made  her 
his  wife,  and  as  she  was  a  girl  who 
also  had  yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes 
and  a  loving  heart,  I  do  not  think 
she  was  ever  the  least  bit  jealous  of 
the  little  playmate  who  had  died  so 
long  ago. 

It  was  a  hard  time  for  Dan.  But 
the  boy  tried  to  be  brave  and  hide 
his  trouble  for  Mother's  sake,  for 
she  was  pale  and  in  her  room  so 
much  these  days.  Father  seemed 
to  understand,  for  his  hand  had  a 
firmer  grip  with  it  when  he  said 
good  morning  or  good  night,  and 
although  he  said  nothing  in  so 
many  words  still  he  always  com- 
forted the  boy. 

The  morning  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  was  the  hardest,  for  it  was 
then  Dan  missed  his  little  playmate 
the  most.  In  other  years  they  had 
been  together  to  carry  their  greet- 
ings and  help  to  those  who  needed 
them.  To  add  to  his  loneliness, 
mother  was  too  ill  to  come  down  to 
breakfast,  so  he  and  Father  were 
all  alone.  Mother's  bunch  of  roses 
was  u])on  the  table,  and  a  little 
penciled  note  of  love  and  greeting 
beside  his  plate,  but  even  those 
failed  to  lessen  the  heaviness  of  the 
meal.  l\'ithcr  road  the  Tsalm,  but 
there  soonied  to  the  boy  to  be  a 
queer  shaking  in  his  voice. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  and  to  sing  praises 
unto  thy  name,  O  most  High:  to 
shew  forth  thy  loving  kindness  in 
the  morning  and  thy  faithfulness 
every  night.  *  *  *  Jq  shew 
that  the  Lord  is  upright;  he  is  my 
rock  and  there  is  no  unrighteous- 
ness in  him." 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  as  Dan  sat  in  the  library 
trying  to  read  that  Father  came  in 
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and  put  his  hand  upon  the  boy's 
shoulder. 

"Come,  Dan,"  he  said,  and  to- 
gether they  went  up  the  stairs  to 
Slother's  room.  There  she  lay  upon 
the  bed  white  and  weak,  with  eyes 
that  were  pitifully  large.  She  smiled 
when  she  saw  Dan,  and  held  out 
her  hand  in  the  old  way.  He  took 
it  and  tried  to  smile  in  answer,  but 
he  caught  his  breath  and  almost 
sobbed  instead.  And  then  the  nurse 
came  and  put  something  tiny  and 
soft  and  warm  in  his  arms.  Dan 
held  it  awkwardly  enough  until 
Father  came  around  and  put  a  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  together  they 
walked  to  the  bedside  and  laid  the 
little  child  beside  its  mother.  Then 
Dan  Manced  up  at  Father  and 
found  the  strong  man  trembling 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Son,"  he  said,  "you  and  I  have 
very  much  more  to  live  and  work 
for  now;  we  must  both  be  better 
and  braver  men  for  the  sake  of  this 
little  girl." 

Then  Mother  drew  him  up  to  her 
and  kissed  him. 

"It  is  the  blessing  of  the  Great 
Thanksgiving  time,  little  son,"  she 
said,  "God  has  been  very  good  to 
us  for  now  He  has  sent  to  us  our 
little  sister;  and  her  name  is  to  be 
Bernice." 

IV. 

It  was  Christmas  day  and  little 
Bernice  sat  on  the  hearth  rug  be- 
fore the  open  fireplace  with  the 
arm  of  her  big  brother  Dan  thrown 
in  a  protecting  way  around  her. 
Bernice  was  dark  like  her  brother, 
but  she  was  round  and  plump  with 
unexpected  dimples  showing  all 
over  her  face,  when  she  chattered 
or  laughed.  Sometimes  Dan  won- 
dered what  his  life  would  have  been 
without  this  wee  sister.  She  teased 
and  worried  him  every  night  when 
his  study  time  came,  she  scattered 


his  orderly  kept  things  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  yet  he  would  rather  feel 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  her 
warm  little  body  pressed  close  to 
him  than  to  play  any  amount  of 
games  with  the  boys  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

Today  she  was  teasing  for  a 
story,  a  real  Christmas  story  about 
wise  men  and  the  little  Baby  who 
came  to  make  the  Christmastide 
for  all  of  us.  Dan  remembered  an- 
other of  Aunt  Kate's  tales,  and  so, 
drawing  the  little  girl  still  closer 
to  him,  he  told  this  little  legend : 

"Long  ago  the  little  children  of 
Russia  had  no  good  Santa  Claus  to 
make  their  holiday  time  a  happy 
one,  and  indeed  they  knew  nothing 
of  Christmas  for  it  was  so  long  ago 
that  the  dear  Lord  had  not  then 
sent  His  Son  to  the  earth  to  bring 
the  message  of  love  to  men  and  wo- 
men and  to  little  children.  But  the 
time  came  for  the  Great  Miracle  to 
take  place,  and  on  the  night  the  Sa- 
vior was  born  in  Bethlehem  a 
strange  thing  happened  in  far  off 
Russia.  An  old  woman  sat  before 
her  blazing  fire  with  a  warm  shawl 
wrapped  about  her.  Outside  it  was 
very  cold  and  the  wind  whistled 
and  howled  around  the  house  and 
tried  to  get  in  through  the  chinks 
in  the  doors  and  windows. 

"The  woman  shivered  a  little,  al- 
though her  house  was  warm  and 
comfortable. 

"  'It  is  a  terrible  night  to  be  out,' 
she  said,  'I  am  thankful  I  do  not 
have  to  move  from  my  fire  until 
bed  time.' 

"And  just  then  there  came  a 
heavy  knocking  at  the  door.  The 
old  woman  opened  it,  and  in 
rushed  the  wind  and  snow;  and 
three  men  came  in  also. 

"  'Good  evening,  Babouska,'  they 
said,  'are  you  ready  to  go  with  us  ?' 

"The  old  woman  did  not  know 
what  to  say  for  a  minute,  she  was 
so  surprised  that  these  strange  men 
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should  know  her  name  and  make 
such  a  strange  request  of  her. 

"'Go  with  you?  Why  should  I 
leave  my  cosy  fire  and  go  out  into 
the  snow  with  you  this  bitter 
night?'  she  asked. 

"  'Because  we  go  to  find  the 
Christ-Child.  This  night  He  is  bom 
in  Bethlehem,  and  we  are  journey- 
ing there  to  find  Him  that  we  may 
worship  Him  and  carry  to  Hin) 
these  costly  gifts  which  we  have  in 
our  bags.' 

"But  Babouska  shook  her  head. 
'Not  even  the  Christ-Child  can 
make  me  leave  my  fire  and  go  out 
into  a  iiight  like  this.'  And  so  the 
three  men  put  on  their  fur  caps, 
and  taking  their  stout  sticks,  passed 
out  into  the  fierce  storm. 

"Now,  when  they  had  gone,  Ba- 
bouska began  to  wish  she  really  had 
been  brave  enough  to  go  with  them. 
'The  little  Babe  will  be  found,'  she 
thought,  'and  I  shall  never  see 
Him ;  I  must  go  to  Bethlehem  and 
carry  to  Him  a  beautiful  present.  I 
must  hold  Him  in  my  arms  and 
worship  Him  for  He  is  to  be  the 
Christ,  the  King.' 

"So  early  in  the  morning  Ba- 
bouska began  her  journey.  She  car- 
ried a  basket  filled  with  playthings 
for  the  Baby  and  costly  clothing  for 
Him  to  wear.  But  she  had  forgot- 
ten to  ask  the  way  to  Bethlehem,  so 
that  she  wandered  about  in  the 
strange  country,  and  could  get  no 
one  to  tell  her  how  to  reach  the 
city.  At  last  she  began  to  think  she 
might  be  there,  she  had  traveled  so 
far,  so  she  went  to  every  house  and 
asked  if  there  was  a  tiny  new  baby 
there.  Sometimes  the  people  said, 
yes,  and  then  Babouska  would  go 
close  to  the  cradle  and  look  in.  But 
she  was  always  disappointed,  for 
none  was  the  Child  she  sought.  She 
always  left  a  gift  for  the  little  one, 
and  taking  up  her  basket  she  would 
start  out  on  her  quest  again,  saying 
to  herself : 


"'Farther  on,  Babouska;  farther 
on.' 

"And  some  say  that  she  is  still 
looking  for  that  little  Child;  that 
every  Christmas  time  she  visits  all 
the  houses  and  looks  into  all  the 
baby  faces  and  leaves  her  gifts  in 
the  hope  of  some  day  finding  the 
Little  One  of  Bethlehem." 

"And  is  she  the  Santa  Claus  in 
that  country?"  asked  Bernice. 

"Yes,"  said  Dan,  and  then  he 
took  his  little  sister  in  his  arms,  and 
together  they  laid  down  on  the  rug 
and  went  to  sleep. 

When  Dan  ^woke  the  lights  were 
turned  on.  In  his  large  chair  sat 
Father,  and  on  the  footstool  at  his 
feet  Mother  had  curled  up  with  her 
head  against  his  knee.  They  called 
the  children  to  them,  and  Bernice 
climbed  into  Father's  arms  while 
Dan  sat  down  beside  Mother. 

"Son,"  said  Father.  "It  is  Christ- 
mas, and  we  have  much  to  praise 
God  for.  Mother  and  I  think  that 
we  can  let  you  enter  the  course  in 
the  High  School  you  are  so  anxious 
to  begin.  It  is  our  Christmas  gift 
to  you." 

And  Dan's  answer  satisfied  them 
both ;  and  so  let  us  leave  them  to- 
gether with  the  courage  bom  of  the 
old  and  the  glad  hope  of  the  new 
year  in  their  hearts  and  home. 

FRAGMENTS. 

I  love  everythlriK  that's  old;  old 
friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old 
books. 

Goldsmith.   She   Stoops  To  Conquor. 

We  sometimes    had    those    little  rubs 

which 
Providence  sends  to  enhance  the  value 

of  its  favors. 
Goldsmith.   The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

For  just  experience  tells.  In  every  soil 
That    those    who    think    must    govern 
those  who  toil. 

Goldsmith.  The  Traveller. 

Handsome  Is  that  handsome  does. 

Goldsnjlth.  Ibid. 

Silence  Rives  consent. 
Goldsmith.  The  Good  Natured  Man. 


CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING. 


Minnie  Moore  Brown. 


''What  a  cosy  corner,  little  Helen. 
Just  the  place  for  us  to  rest,  count 
our  bundles  and — what?  Oh,  yes, 
certainly  we'll  have  chocolate.  Such 
exertions  as  we  have  just  been  mak- 
ing- deserve  some  reward.  I  know 
that  we  have  traveled  a  dozen  miles, 
and  stood  for  hours  before  the 
crowded  counters,  just  to  get  a  half 
dozen  little  presents.  But  we've 
rather  enjoyed  it,  haven't  we,  dear? 
I  suppose  the  real  reason  it  took  so 
long  for  our  little  shopping  is  that 
I  grew  so  interested  in  the  other 
shoppers.  Are  you  very  cold,  little 
Helen?  This  is  real  Christmas 
weather. 

I  saw  two  young  women  meet, 
and  after  an  affectionate  greeting, 
one  began  to  hint  about  her  pro- 
posed gift  to  the  other.  When  they 
parted,  the  second  girl  returned  to 
the  handkerchief  department  and 
exchanged  a  plain  linen  square  for 
another  four  times  as  expensive.  I 
suppose  she  wanted  to  give  a  pres- 
ent in  keeping  with  the  one  the  first 
girl  was  hinting  about.  I  smiled  at 
such  folly.  People  who  hint  about 
their  coming  gifts  in  order  to  get 
equally  valuable  ones,  ought  not  to 
receive  any  at  all.  Secrecy  is  the 
most  delightful  thing  about  present 
giving  except  perhaps  the  loving 
free  will  that  should  go  with  every 
gift. 

A  very  elegantly  dressed  lady, 
breathing  perfume,  and  rustling  her 
silk  petticoat,  elbowed  me  out  of 
her  way  at  the  door  of  a  bi^  shop, 
saying  to  her  companion  as  she 
passed  me : 

"Yes,  you  see,  she  gave  me  such 
a  handsome  present  last  Christmas 
I  really  feel  as  if  I  must  give  her 
something  swell  this  time."     Such 


vulgarity  is  shameful,  isn't  it,  little 
Helen? 

An  anxious  looking  young  man 
was  selecting  a  dress  for  his  moth- 
er, and  humbly  asked  my  opinion 
as  being  the  only  female  present.  I 
hope  the  mother  will  be  pleased 
with  the  dress,  for  the  loving 
thoueht  he  put  into  his  purchase 
deserves  some  return. 

"It's  the  only  present  I  can  g^ve 
this  year,  except  a  doll  to  baby  sis- 
ter,' he  said. 

"I  observed  several  school  girls  I 
know  deep  in  the  selection  of 
Christmas  cards.  Before  many 
minutes  I  learned  that  these  cards 
were  to  be  their  only  gifts.  They 
seemed  very  happy  over  it,  too.  It 
takes  so  little  to  give  happiness  to 
the  pure  and  unaffected  heart,  little 
Helen. 

"Several  women  grouped  about 
the  toy  tables  next  attracted  my  at- 
tention. They  were  laughing  at  the 
antics  of  the  little  wound-up  toys, 
and  all  foolishly  spent  their  money 
for  silly  playthings  which  would  be 
broken  before  the  Christmas  Day 
had  closed.  The  good  money  which 
is  wasted  on  expensive  toys  every 
year  is  shocking,  little  Helen,  es- 
pecially when  we  consider  that  no 
child  cares  long  for  such  trash. 
Christmas  is  children's  day,  I  think, 
but  I  never  could  see  how  wanton 
extravagance  made  it  any  pleas- 
anter  for  them. 

A  very  dear  g^irl  friend  met  me 
with  a  serious  face  and  asked  my 
advice  about  her  presents  to  Jack. 
Now  Jack  is  her  sweetheart,  md  as 
you  will  find  out  in  time,  little  Helen, 
it  is  a  serious  matter  to  select  a 
sweetheart's  present.  Everything  I 
suggested  was  either  too  expensive 
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or  too  cheap,  too  sentimental  or  too 
practical,  too  large  or  to  small,  in 
short  I  was  forced  to  leave  her  un- 
decided still.  But  whatever  she  g^ets 
he  will  be  pleased  with  it  I  am  sure, 
for  he  adores  her.  (And  Fm  very 
sure  she  will  like  the  book  I  told 
him  she  wanted  when  he  asked  my 
valuable  advice  a  half  hour  later:  I 
have  many  secrets  weighing  on  my 
mind  about  this  time  every  year, 
little  Helen.) 

"Madge  is  working  her  pretty 
fingers  to  the  bone  to  get  any  num- 
ber of  embroidery  pieces  done  by 
the  eventful  day.  I  often  wish  I 
could  make  every  present  I  give. 
How  sweet  the  work  would  be. 
Madge  is  an  artist  with  her  needle, 
Alice  with  the  brush,  and  Lucille 
knits  soft  woolen  shawls  as  if  by 
magic.  The  only  thing  that  I  can 
do  is  to  write  loving  little  letters  and 
send  them  off  with  a  full  heart  to 
my  friends  on  Christ  Day.  That  is 
something,  however,  much  better 
than  a  costly  present  which  no  true 
love  has  prompted.    One  dear  girl  I 


know  skilfully  plants  and  rears 
small  ferns,  geranium  slips,  lily 
bulbs,  and  has  any  numl^er  of  pret- 
ty blooming  plants  to  give  away  in 
dainty  gilded  or  painted  pots.  Who 
shall  say  that  she  does  not  give 
herself  when  these  plants  of  her 
rearing  go  to  the  homes  of  her 
friends  ? 

"I  have  seen  people  today  reck- 
lessly plunging  into  debt  to  give 
presents  at  Yule  tide.  How  can 
their  day  be  a  happy  one?  We 
won't  have  much  to  give,  little  Hel- 
en, you  and  I,  but  we  give  with 
willing  hearts  that  which  is  ours  to 
give. 

"Are  you  through  with  your 
chocolate?  Then  come  along,  we 
must  get  home  before  it  is  dark. 
Likely  we'll  come  up  town  again 
Christmas  eve,  to  watch  the  frantic 
shoppers  and  help  carry  home  the 
mvsterious,  odd  shaped  bundles 
from  the  grocery  store  for  the  feast 
next  day.  Oh !  little  Helen,  isn't  it 
delightful  to  have  Christmas  every- 
where— even  within  our  hearts?" 
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CALCUTTA    THIRTY    YKARS    AGO. 

It  is  surprising  to  travelers  to 
find  Calcutta  so  different  to  any 
populous  city  they  have  ever  seen. 
There  is  none  of  the  hurry,  burry 
of  New  York,  London,  or  Paris.  On 
landing  we  are  surprised  to  see  so 
few  Europeans.  Even  at  the 
wharves  it  is  the  natives  who 
swarm  and  the  European  overseers 
are  marked  in  the  crowd  by  their 
white  clothing  and  white  covered 
pith  helmets.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  sun  is  too  hot 


for  white  men  to  do  laborious  work 
out  of  doors,  or  to  even  walk  much. 
They  are  therefore  seen  flying 
about  the  streets  in  buggies,  and 
carriages  of  every  description.  Now 
and  then  we  see  one  walking  leis- 
urely along  with  a  white  covered 
umbrella  lined  with  green.  The 
publjc  buildings  are  handsomely 
built  with  large,  massive  porticoes 
and  pillar?.  They  are  chiefly  built 
of  brick  and  stuccoed,  but  some  are 
of  white  stone,  with  marble  or  gran- 
ite t>illars.  The  European  houses 
are  built  in  a  similar  manner  with 
spacious,  handsome  verandas. 
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The  city  had  just  undergone  Its 
annual  rcnovating^  when  we  arrived 
and  I  exdatmed :  **This  is  indeed  a 
city  of  palaces,"  The  houses  all 
have  flat  roofs  like  the  one  in  the 
picture.  The  weather  in  October » 
and  until  February,  is  superb,  very 
like  our  Indian  summer ^  bat  the 
nig^hts  are  not  so  cold  as  they  are 
here  in  the  Rockies.  Clear  blue 
skies,  bright  starlight  nights,  beau- 
tifully clean  streets,  sprinkled  ev- 
ery morning  and  evening,  make  it 
simply  ideah 

I  had  heard    such    terrible    ac- 


eat,  and  they  die ;  and  then  they 
write  home  to  their  friends  and  say 
it  was  the  climate  that  killed  them/' 
It  is  very  pleasant  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  to  sit  on  the  hoyse-top 
and  chat  and  eat  ice  cream,  for  peo- 
ple there  are  as  fond  of  that  luxury 
as  we  are  here.  The  rainy  season 
is  from  the  15  th  of  June  to  the  1 5th 
of  September.  However  hot  it  may 
be  in  Calcutta  in  the  daytime,  at 
night  there  is  always  a  cool  breeze 
blowing  up  from  the  sea.  It  is  sel- 
doni  that  we  have  very  unbearable 
nights.    The  first  hot  season  X  spent 
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counts  of  the  Indian  climate  and  I 
wondered  what  people  had  been 
talking  about,  as  I  could  see  noth- 
ing to  verify  their  statements,  all 
seemed  to  me  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment. Some  one  remarked  to  Col- 
onel Moriarty  about  India  being  the 
grave  of  Europeans.  ''It's  all  non- 
sense," he  said,  "People  can  live 
as  long  in  India  as  elsewhere,  but 
the  fact  is,  a  lot  of  young  fellows 
come  out  here  and  they  eat*  and 
they  drink,  and  they  drink,  and  they 


in  In  (ha  I  suflFered  intensely  from 
the  heat,  and  prickly  heat,  fa  kind 
of  irritating  rash).  And  w^hen  we 
had  the  first  tropical  rain,  I  thought 
how  delightful  it  would  be  to  stand 
in  it :  so  I  went  up  on  the  house-top 
in  my  night  dress  and  had  a  shower 
bath.  It  was  ver>^  delightful,  hut  I 
had  to  pay  for  my  folly  by  catching 
a  terrible  cold,  I  had  been  only  a 
few  days  in  Calcutta  w^hen  there 
was  a  great  native  festival,  and  I 
went  to  see  it  with  a  friend  of  my 
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uncle's.  It  was  a  wonderfully  pic- 
turesque sight  to  witness.  The  im- 
mense crowd  of  natives  in  their  hol- 
iday attire,  the  variety  of  costumes, 
and  color,  the  novelty  of  the  style 
of  vehicles,  the  strangeness  of  the 
houses,  and  surroundings,  and  the 
Babel  of  voices  all  added  a  charm 
and  made  me  wonder  if  I  was  re- 
ally in  a  land  of  reality,  or  in  a 
dream.  These  festivals  are  some- 
times the  occasion  for  religious  dis- 
turbances. Some  of  them  are  mov- 
able feasts;  and  when  the  Hindoo 
and  Mohammedan  feasts  fall  on  the 
same  day  there  is  almost  sure  to  be 
a  fight. 

Calcutta  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions— the  European  residence  por- 
tion, the  European  business  portion, 
and  the  native  portion  or  Bazaars. 
The  natives  are  clever  traders,  and 
a  visit  to  their  business  part  or  ba- 
zaars is  very  interesting.  The  wares 
are  exposed  without  any  shop  front 
like  our  fruit  stores,  and  almost  ev- 
erything can  be  procured  there, 
from  a  "needle  to  an  anchor/'  It 
is  very  amusing  to  deal  with  the 
shopkeepers!  If  they  see  a  pur- 
chaser at  one  store,  the  vendors 
from  all  the  other  stores  near  come 
round  vou,  and  abuse  the  man  you 
are  purchasing  from  and  tell  you 
not  to  deal  with  him,  that  he  is  a 
very  big  rogue,  and  that  they  are 
advising  you  for  your  good  as  you 
will  find  if  you  will  come  to  their 
store,  for  they  are  the  only  honest 
men  in  the  Bazaar.  The  fact  is  they 
are  all  rogues,  but  after  a  time  you 
get  to  know  the  value  of  articles, 
and  can  purchase  them  at  your  own 
price  provided  you  are  reasonable; 
but  it  is  both  fatiguing  and  inter- 
esting. You  can  see  in  these  Ba- 
zaars every  kind  of  workmanship 
going  on,  jewelers  making  rings, 
carpenters  and  turners  at  work, 
stone-mason^,  ivory  carvers,  work- 
ers in  brass,  caqx-'t  and  mat  weav- 
ers.,   in    fact     almost     everything. 


They  are  very  primitive  in  their 
work  and  very  non-progressive. 

They  use  their  toes  as  much  as 
their  fingers  and  squat  on  the 
ground  at  all  their  avocations,  hold- 
ing things  with  their  toes,  as  a  vice. 

In  the  grain  stores  at  the  Bazaar 
may  be  seen  the  Brahman  bull, 
which  they  hold  sacred,  feeding  out 
of  the  grain  baskets,  and  no  native 
would  think  of  driving  him  away. 
Certainly  he  is  the  most  beautiful 
little  animal  that  can  be  imagined — 
perfect  in  form,  beautifully  clean, 
as  plump  as  a  pigeon,  and  as  tame 
as  a  kitten.  One  of  the  Hindoo  gods 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  form 
of  a  bull,  and  they  think  they  are 
entertaining  a  god. 

They  close  their  shops  for  an 
hour  between  1 1  and  2  for  bathing, 
and  prayer.  The  poor  "benighted 
heathen  Hindoo,"  as  he  is  called  by 
Christians,  sets  an  example  to  them 
in  his  devotion  to  religious  ob- 
servances. No  amount  of  personal 
aggrandizement  will  induce  them, 
especially  the  Mohammedans,  to 
neglect  their  time  for  prayer.  Trav- 
elers along  the  road  may  see  them 
unfold  their  little  mat,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  square,  at  the  nearest 
well,  fill  their  brass  Lotah  Ca  little 
water  vessel),  pour  water  over  their 
feet,  and  then  pray,  perfectly  obliv- 
ious to  all  lookers-on. 

Calcutta  boasts  a  splendid  drive 
for  about  three  miles  by  the  river 
side.  There  all  the  fashion  and 
beauty  of  Calcutta  may  be  seen,  in 
every  kind  of  conveyance — ba- 
rouches, buggies,  surreys,  phaetons, 
jenrikishas  like  they  have  in  Japan, 
and  palanquins,  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen on  horseback.  There  is  no 
water,  but  the  river  water  in  Cal- 
cutta, so  evcryl)ody  filters  all  they 
use  through  charcoal,  sand  and 
sponge  by  a  very  simple,  but  eflFec- 
tivc  prr Kress.  As  .some  of  the  na- 
tives make  offerings  of  their  dead 
to     tb.e     river.      I    need    not     sav 
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everybody  is  very  particular  about  the 
filtering.  There  are  no  finer  fish  in  the 
world  than  are  taken  from  the  Hoogly 
river,  particularly  topsymach  and 
prawns. 

At  the  beautiful,  but  small  park  called 
the  Eden  Gardens,  the  people  dismount 
and  promenade,  and  listen  to  the  mili- 
tary band  play  ever  evening.  It  is  an 
imposing  sight  with  its  tropical  plants, 
the  ladies  in  their  pretty  dresses,  the  of- 
ficers in  their  red  coats,  the  native  gen- 
tlemen in  their  elaborate  turbans,  the  fo- 
liage, and  the  marble  statues.  Of  course 
it  is  a  rendezvous  for  lovers. 

The  houses  of  English  residents  are 
all  large  and  similar  to  the  picture,  the 
lower  part  has  a  large  entrance  hall  in 
the  center,  the  dining  room  on  one  side 
and  the  billiard-room  or  an  office  on 
the  other.  The  family  live  on  the  upper 
floor.  The  rooms  are  large  and  airy. 
The  centre  is  usually  the  reception  room, 
and  library.  The  bed-rooms  are  on  each 
side  and  to  each  bed-room  is  attached  a 
bath-room.  Eight  servants  is  the  usual 
number,  and  we  cannot  well  do  with 
less,  as  each  does  only  the  work  he  is 
hired  to  do.  The  staff  consists  of  a 
booshec,  or  cook,  hearer  (valet),  ayah 
(lady's  maid),  bheestie  (water-carrier), 
kitmegar  (table  servant),  syce  (groom), 
mehter  (who  does  all  the  dirty  work 
that  would  break  the  caste  of  others), 
dhurwan  (door-keeper).  Most  families 
keep  more  than  this.  In  the  hot  season 
numerous  punkah-wallas  or  fan  pullers 
are  engaged,  as  the  fans  are  going  night 
and  day.  In  Calcutta  servants  are  not 
as  a  rule  supplied  with  quarters;  when 
their  work  is  done  they  go  home,  ex- 
cept the  door-keeoer,  the  valet  and  the 
ayer.  Where  there  is  a  family  of  chil- 
dren, the  boys  have  an  extra  bearer  to 
attend  them,  and  the  girls  an  extra  ayer; 
and  the  children  are  never  allowed  to 
go  out  unattended.  The  servants  pro- 
vide their  own  clothing,  except  the 
marks  of  livery,  viz. — the  colors  of  the 
family.  But  the  washing  is  always  paid 
for  by  the  mistress,  or  they  would  not 
keep  themselves  clean.  If  a  servant 
wears  dirty  clothing  we  fine  the  washer- 
man, as  the  excuse  invariably  is  "dhobee 
nac  It'ah"  (Washerman  has  not  brought 
them).  Their  craftiness  is  almost  in- 
credible. It  would  never  enter  into  the 
minds  of  ordinary  people  to  conceive  of 
their  tricks.  On  one  occasion  I  had 
taken  down  eight  fine  lace  curtains,  and 
when   I   was  sending  them  to  the  wash 


only  seven  were  forthcoming.  I  made 
enquiries  of  the  servants,  but  no- 
body knew  an)rthing  about  it.  I 
called  the  head  servant  (the  khansa- 
mah)  and  told  him  I  should  not  pay  any 
of  their  wages  until  it  was  returned. 
Pay  day  passed,  and  of  course  all  were 
anxious  for  their  money.  The  next  day 
I  found  the  curtain  on  the  top  of  the 
soiled  linen  basket,  all  twisted  like  a. 
rope.  Evidently  somebody  had  worn 
it  as  a  turban.  Another  servant  asked 
for  a  day  or  two's  holiday  to  go  to  a  dis- 
tant village  to  bury  his  mother.  Of 
course  I  consented.  But  not  long  af- 
ter he  made  the  same  request  again.  I 
said,  "But  you  went  to  bury  your 
mother  a  little  while  ago."  "Oh,"  he 
said,  "that  was  not  my  real  mother,  only 
a  caste  mother"  (a  woman  of  the  same 
caste). 

About  Christmas  time  it  is  strange  to 
say  it  always  clouds  over,  and  some- 
times we  have  a  little  rain — not  more 
than  would  wet  a  handkerchief,  but  it 
makes  it  cool  enough  to  wear  silk,  or 
woollen  dresses,  and  velvet  or  silk  co<»tS. 
When  we  rise  on  Christmas  morning 
we  find  the  servants  have  noiselessly 
decorated  the  house,  inside  and  out,  with 
yellow  flowers  resembling  a  chrysan- 
themum and  a  tropical  plant  something 
like  a  single  leaf  sunflower,  but  which 
has  bright  scarlet  petals,  and  black  and 
yellow  centers.  These  are  the  only 
flowers  obtainable  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  As  soon  as  breakfast  is  over  the 
natives  with  whom  we  trade  and  others 
who  wish  to  show  us  respect,  send  what 
they  term  dhollies.  It  is  a  basket  of  all 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  that  are  in  sea- 
son, and  the  best  procurable,  also  dates, 
pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  delicious  In- 
dian candies,  hulwahsoncy  made  of 
camel's  milk,  a  most  exquisite  flavored 
confection,  and  many  other  things. 
Sometimes  most  valuable  presents  are 
concealed  in  the  dhollies,  where  they 
presented  to  government  officials,  such 
as  a  bag  of  gold  coins,  cashmere  shawls, 
etc.  A  great  deal  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion is  done  at  Christmas.  After  tiffin, 
or  luncheon,  we  go  out  to  call  on  all  our 
friends,  and  leave  our  cards  if  thev  are 
not  at  home.  If  we  neglect  one,  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  cutting  him.  We 
always  either  give  dinner  parties,  or  at- 
tend them,  on  Christmas  night,  where, 
of  course,  roast  beef,  plum  pudding 
and  mince  pies  are  conspicuous.  The 
next  day  is  Buxish  day — the  time  for 
giving  presents  to  our  servants. 
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From  Aunt  Ruth, 


RUTHIE  AND  HERSELF. 

As  she  glanced  into  the  mirror, 

She  gave  her  head  a  toss, 
And  the  shadow  quickly  answered : 

"Little  maid,  I  fear  you're  cross; 
There's  a  frown  upon  your  forehead, 

And  a  pout  upon  your  lip; 
O!  you  saucy  little  maiden. 

Can't  you  smile  a  little  bit?" 

" You Ve  laughing  at  me,  Auntie, 
and  I  don't  think  that's  right." 

"No,  Ruthie.  I  am  not  laughing 
at  you,  I  am  laughing  at  what  the 
mirror  said." 

"How  do  vou  know  it  said  that, 
or  anything  else.  Auntie  ?" 

"Oh,  I  know  all  about  mirrors ;  I 
have  looked  in  them  myself.  But 
what's  the  matter  with  you  today, 
girlie  ?" 

"Well,  everything  has  gone 
wrong,  and  it  seems  that  everyone 
delights  in  annoying  me." 

"Now,  girlie,  isn't  there  some- 
thing else  ?  Come,  tell  me  all  about 
it.  I  understand  how  one  may  be 
annoyed,  but  why  not  throw  it  off 
as  quickly  as  possible?" 

"That  sounds  all  right.  Auntie, 
but  you  know  some  things  will  not 
be  thrown  ofT." 

"P>ut  surely  little  things  that  hap- 
pen to  you  or  even  unkind  words 
spoken  thoughtlessly  by  others  may 
be  forgiven  and  forgotten." 

"Yes,  Auntie,  I  can  do  that — that 


is  after  a  little  while,  when  I  have 
had  time  to  gather  up  the  lines  and 
get  myself  in  hand,  but — " 

"That's  a  good  thought,  Ruthie, 
but  proceed,  I  am  all  attention." 

"Auntie,  soonor  or  later,  you  al- 
ways succeed  in  getting  my  secrets, 
as  papa  says.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 
that  I  did  a  very  unkind  and  shabby 
thing  last  night.  Our  crowd  was 
invited  to  Sister  Clarke's  to  spend 
the  evening,  in  honor  of  her  son 
George,  who  recently  returned  from 
a  mission.  Miss  Sharp,  who  is  a 
comparative  stranger  here,  wanted 
me  to  call  for  her — she  did  not  ex- 
actly say  so,  but  I  understood  that 
she  would  appreciate  it  if  I  did  call. 
She  lives  a  little  out  of  the  way, 
and  I  was  late  in  getting  ready,  so 
because  my  friends  had  to  wait  for 
me  I — I  said  nothing  about  it." 

"And  Miss  Sharp  didn't  get 
there,  Ruthie?" 

"Yes,  Auntie.  When  I  found 
she  did  not  appear  I  suggested  that 
perhaps  she  did  not  like  to  come 
alone,  and  one  of  the  boys  went 
for  her.  But  it  was  quite  late  when 
she  arrived,  and  I  have  felt  guilty 
ever  since." 

"What  about  Miss  Sharp,  was 
she  angry?" 

*'0,  no;  had  she  been  angry  I 
should  have  felt  better,  it  would 
have  balanced  up  accounts ;  but  she 
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was  so  sweet  about  it  that  1  was 
ashamed," 

**And  now  you  sire  in  her  debt, 
girlie,  and  you  will  not  feel  n^Ut 
until  you  have  paid  in  full/' 

**Hdw  can  I,  Auntie?  Do  some- 
thing real  nice  for  her  to  make  up  ?'" 


*'Go  to  her  and  clear  your  con- 
science— beg  her  pardon — ^tell  her 
it  was  unkind  of  you ;  but,  you  si> 
ferreted  the  occurrence  you  have 
been  unhappy  ever  since.  Then  you 
will  have  done  all  it  is  possible  for 
vuii  to  do,  and  you  will  secure  a 


"No,  Ruthie,  that  is  not  the  way^ 
although  it  is  often  done.  But  that 
is  very  much  like  making  a  present 
to  some  one  to  \\  horn  you  owe  mon- 
ey with  the  idea  that  it  would  pay 
off  the  obligation/' 

'*\Vhat  shall  I  do,  then?" 


'RUTHIE! 
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be  all  the  stronger  for  your  fail- 
ures, until  by  and  by  you  will  be- 
come master  of  your  own  deeds  in- 
stead of  allowing  your  deeds  to 
master  you." 

"Shall  I  tell  her  that  I  asked  the 
boys  to  go  for  her?" 

"No,  no,  don't  do  that,  Ruthie. 
That  would  embarrass  the  boys  if 
they  heard  about  it,  and  she  might 
think  she  would  not  have  been 
missed  had  she  stayed  at  home, — an 
unpleasant  thought  for  one  who  is 
just  getting  acquainted.  I  tell  you, 
girlie,  this  is  a  fine  opportunity  for 
you  to  prove  whether  in  your  heart, 
in  your  real  self,  you  are  willing  to 
make  a  trifling  sacrifice  for  the  hap- 
piness of  another." 

"I  want  to  be,  Auntie." 

"I  believe  you  are,  for  that 
thought  of  yours  about  having 
yourself  in  hand  shows  to  me  you 
have  been  thinking.  You  have 
already  discovered  what  it  means 
to  have  a  weight  upon  your 
conscience — a  weight  of  your  own 
making;  oh,  'there's  the  rub,'  little 
girl.  It  is  right  and  natural  that 
sometimes  we  carry  loads  of  care 
because  of  external  causes,  or  sor- 
rows that  our  dear  ones  have  to 
endure,  but  these  through  the  bless- 
ings of  God  may  soon  be  lifted  if 
we  go  the  right  way  about  it,  open- 
ing our  hearts  to  Him  and  asking 
for  divine  aid.  But  that  weight  of 
conscience — that  feeling  of  not  be- 
ing at  home  with  ourselves,  be- 
cause of  our  own  misdeeds,  is  the 
one  we  want  to  keep  far  from  us  by 
constant  and  earnest  effort." 

"O,  Auntie,  I  like  to  have  you 
talk  to  me.  You  seem  to  under- 
stand and  know  how  to  encourage 
me. 

"And  I  love  to  talk  with  you, 
Ruthie.  Your  confidence  and  com- 
panionship are  very  dear  to  me,  and 
give  me  strength.  You  said  some- 
thing about  straightening  up  ac- 
counts ?" 


"Yes,  Auntie,  if  Miss  Sharp  had 
not  been  so  sweet  about  my  bad 
treatment,  if  she  had  been  angry,  I 
believe  that  I  should  have  felt  bet- 
ter over  it." 

-  "No  doubt  you  would,  girlie.  It 
is  very  human  for  us  to  enjoy  find- 
ing failings  in  others.  Because  of 
that  we  often  justify  ourselves  and, 
I  fear,  do  foolish  things  because 
someone  else  does  them,  forget- 
ting that  we  should  emulate  only 
another's  virtues. 

"Miss  Sharp,  by  apparently  not 
noticing  the  slight,  showed  superi- 
ority. She  did  not  demand  an  'eye 
for  an  eye,'  or  a  'tooth  for  a  tooth,' 
but  she  'overcame  evil  with  good/ 

"If  you  could  remember  that  when 
you  are  subjected  to  real  or  imagi- 
nary wrongs,  girlie,  and  put  into 
practice  the  proverb,  'A  soft  answer 
tumeth  away  wrath,'  what  a  peace- 
ful influence  you  would  radiate. 

"Think  of  it,  Ruthie !  each  one  of 
us  is  perhaps  a  little  different  from 
every  other  one  in  all  the  world.  To 
each  was  given  a  beautiful  gift — 
our  individuality — our  self.  We 
might  compare  it  to  a  piece  of  mar- 
ble, pure  and  white,  without  spot 
or  blemish,  out  of  which  we  have 
been  commanded  to  hew  a  perfect 
human  form;  not  to  stand  in  the 
world's  greatest  art  gallery,  where 
it  might  attract  the  admiration  of 
visitors  for  a  time,  but  to  stand  as 
a  part  of  the  mighty  universe,  a 
theme  for  the  angels  and  a  glory  to 
God  forever. 

"That  we  may  accomplish  this 
the  ereat  Aritist  has  given  us  the 
tools  and  furnished  us  a  perfect 
Model.  It  is  for  us  to  see  that  we 
do  our  part  well. 

"Yes,  Ruthie,  make  things  right 
as  you  go  along.  Cultivate  a  re- 
fined, delicate  conscience  by  never 
yielding  to  anything  against  its 
promptings." 
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HE  OPENED  MY  EYES  TO  SEE. 

Jane  Leigh. 


Jeanne  and  her  husband  were  go- 
ing to  San  Francisco.  She  and  I 
had  long  anticipated  a  trip  to  the 
ocean  together,  when  we  could  lie 
on  the  shore  and  watch  the  waves, 
climb  over  the  rocks,  or  dig  in  the 
sand,  care-free  as  children.  This 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  realization  of 
our  dream.  Still  when  he  urged 
and  she  entreated,  I  consented.  So 
we  started  for  the  city  at  the  Gold- 
en Gate,  to  view  its  ruins,  and  per- 
haps to  wander  farther  South  as 
his  business  might  call  or  our  fancy 
might  dictate. 

I  had  led  a  very  busy  life.  Fath- 
er's death  had  left  me,  just  in  my 
twenties,  the  sole  guardian  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters  still  in  school.  He 
had  given  me  an  excellent  business 
training,  which  after  his  death  I 
had  put  to  use  in  managing  his  af- 
fairs. The  boys  were  the  youngest 
in  the  family,  and  I  had  determined 
their  education  should  not  be  cut 
short,  at  least  until  I  had  attempted 
to  fulfill  my  trust.  I  had  been 
blessed  in  my  undertaking.  The 
girls  were  now  happily  married, 
and  the  boys  had  proved  themselves 
equal  to  the  business,  so  I  was  more 
at  leisure. 

As  we  leaned  back  in  the  luxuri- 
ous seats  of  the  speeding  train,  care 
slipped  like  a  mantle  from  my 
shoulders,  and  I  was  again  a  child, 
despite  my  thirty-odd  years.  Henry 
had  a  power  which  all  men  do  not 
possess,  or  do  not  care  to  exercise — 
that  of  making  his  wife's  girl  friend 
perfectly  at  home  with  them.  So 
we  enjoyed  each  other,  and  the  an- 
ticipation of  what  lay  before  us. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  in 


San  Francisco,  we  called  for  letters 
at  Mission  Headquarters,  where 
our  mail  was  to  be  addressed.  While 
chatting  with  the  elders  and  the 
President's  wife,  a  number  of  re- 
turning missionaries  arrived.  They 
had  come  from  the  various  fields  of 
labor  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  I 
stood  at  one  side  watching  the  joy 
with  which  the  elders  met  and  the 
hearty  greetings  they  gave  all 
round.  Suddenly  I  recognized  in 
one  of  the  returning  elders,  Ned 
Barlow,  a  boy  who  had  lived  some 
two  squares  from  us  in  the  long 
past  days  of  my  childhood.  He 
was  about  a  year  my  senior,  and 
I  remembered  dimly  that  we  played 
together  as  tiny  tots.  There  had 
been  a  great  friendship  between  his 
parents  and  mine,  but  his  family 
had  moved  away,  and  we  children 
had  met  but  rarely  since.  As  he 
turned  toward  me  his  greeting  was 
perfectly  easy  and  natural,  but  a 
vague  uneasiness  stirred  within  me. 
He  had  greeted  all  the  others  be- 
fore coming  to  me,  and  he  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  tuni  again  to  the 
crowd.  Some  long  forgotten  short- 
coming of  mine  taxed  me,  but — 
surely  he  would  not  remember  I  We 
talked  a  few  minutes  and  then 
quietly  but  firmly,  instead  of  an- 
swering some  comment  of  mine,  he 
said: 

"Why  didn't  you  answer  my  let- 
ter? 

He  had  remembered!  When 
about  to  sail  for  his  field  of  labor 
some  five  years  before,  he  had  writ- 
ten a  brief  little  note  of  good-bye 
from  this  very  city.  I  had  met  his 
mother,  and  told  her  of  it,  and  that 
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I  appreciated  the  remembrance.  But 
I  had  written  no  answering  word. 
Plainly  now  I  remembered  a  look 
caught  in  his  eyes  when  we  met  on 
his  return  from  college  some  seven 
years  ago— a  look  which  would 
have  appealed  to  my  vanity  had  I 
possessed  a  different  kind. 

Just  here  I  must  explain  that  it 
was  one  of  my  rules  never  to  en- 
courage a  man  by  word  or  look  un- 
less I  thought  it  possible  that  I 
might  reciprocate  his  feeling  for 
me.  I  had  often  been  rallied  by 
my  girl  friends,  who  said  I  was  too 
conceited;  that  every  man  who 
wanted  to  take  me  out  would  not 
want  to  marry  me!  This  I  knew 
perfectly  well.  But  their  raillery 
fell  on  deaf  ears  if  ever  a  secret 
something  told  me  to  beware.  And 
in  this  case  I  had  thought  there  was 
no  possibility,  of  my  reciprocating. 
Now,  I  hastened  to  say: 

"Oh,  Tm  a  most  unsatisfactory 
correspondent.  I  have  ever  so 
many  unanswered  letters;  some  of 
them  older  than  yours." 

His  steady  gaze  seemed  to  have 
read  my  thoughts  completely. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and 
then: 

"You  might  at  least  have  given 
me  a  chance  to  win  your  love.  That 
is  what  I  hoped  for.  And  I  watched 
and  waited  vainly  for  a  line  that 
would  make  a  correspondence  pos- 
sible." 

How  could  he  speak  thus  where 
any  one  might  hear !  Of  course,  no 
one  did  hear,  but  he  seemed  not  to 
care  if  they  did.  His  whole  man- 
ner told  that  he  had  been  sincere, 
and  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
his  honest  affection.  Spite  of  my- 
self I  admired  him  for  it,  though  I 
shrank  from  the  thought  that  the 
crowd  might  hear. 

Several  days  passed.  It  seemed 
perfectly  natural  that  on  all  sight- 
seeing trips  Ned  and  I  should  be 
together.       He  had  spent  several 


weeks  in  San  Francisco  before  his 
departure  from  American  shores. 
This  enabled  him  to  point  out  many 
former  places  of  interest,  and  we 
ourselves  could  see  the  change.  I 
for  one,  saw  as  never  before  how 
puny  a  thing  is  man  when  God*s 
power  is  shown. 

I  was  surprised  at  many  qualities 
discovered  in  this  friend  of  my 
childhood.  We  had  played  togeth- 
er happily  then,  and  that  had  been 
the  end  of  it.  When  we  had  met 
occasionally  later,  he  seemed  to  me 
but  an  ordinary  youth.  I  was  re- 
served by  nature ;  he  of  the  bashful, 
quiet,  type,  but  the  years  in  an  east- 
em  college  had  given  him  a  free- 
dom and  ease  strangely  at  variance- 
with  his  old  time  manner. 

Ned  and  I  had  met  at  the  close  of 
his  college  life,  but  I  was  absorbed 
in  business,  and  gave  little  thought 
to  love.  Ned  had  gone  to  his  home 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  State,  and 
for  two  years  was  very  much  occu- 
pied with  the  care  of  the  farm  and 
the  ranch.  Soon  after  his  return, 
his  father  had  met  with  an  accident 
which  threw  the  full  responsibility 
upon  this  son.  His  call  on  a  mis- 
sion, coming  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years,  just  when  the  father  had  re- 
covered, sent  him  away  suddenly. 
Unusual  circumstances  had  necessi- 
tated his  being  called  to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  mission  when  he 
might  reasonably  have  expected  a 
release,  and  so  his  stay  had  length- 
ened into  five  years.  All  this  I 
knew  vaguely. 

Now,  I  could  see  the  full  effect  of 
his  long  training  in  so  many  vary- 
ing kinds  of  life.  He  was  self-reli- 
ant, full  of  courage  and,  without 
domineering,  was  always  master  of 
the  situation.  His  love  of  nature 
and  his  vivid  imagination  seemed  tx> 
have  given  him  power  to  enjoy  life 
in  any  place. 

Time  sped.  Jeanne  and  Henry 
enjoyed  Ned  thoroughly,  and  I— 
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well,  he  simoly  appropriated  me, 
and  I  had  no  wish  or  will  to  have 
it  otherwise.  Having  my  own  way 
was  just  as  dear  to  me  as  ever — 
but  his  way  seemed  always  to  be 
mine.  Sometimes  by  a  slight  ref- 
erence, he  let  me  see  that  1  had  of- 
ten been  with  him  in  his  thoughts. 
There  were  no  words  to  tell  of  love, 
but  he  somehow  made  me  under- 
stand I  had  been  a  vital  force  in  his 
life.  And  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
we  seemed  to  know  each  other's 
thoughts. 

One  incident  will  perhaps  show 
better  than  words  what  I  mean. 

We  were  in  Golden  Gate  park  at 
the  time  and  the  perfume  of  the 
heliothrope  came  on  the  breeze.  It 
awoke  tender  memories  for  me,  but 
before  I  could  speak,  we  came  by 
a  curve  in  the  path,  upon  a  long 
bank  of  the  beautiful  bloom,  shading 
from  the  palest  lavender  to  the  most 
royal  purple.  I  must  have  fallen 
upon  my  knees  among  it,  had  I  not 
grasped  Ned's  arm. 

This  had  been  my  mother's  fa- 
vorite flower,  and  had  always  been 
in  the  window  of  my  childhood's 
home.  One  of  my  earliest  recollec- 
tions was  of  father  bringing  mother 
a  plant  in  full  bloom.  Mother  had 
long  since  left  us,  but  her  memory 
was  ever  a  dear  and  hallowed  in- 
fluence in  our  lives. 

Many  a  person  would  have  been 
surprised  at  my  emotion.  By  the 
simple  pressure  of  his  arm  on  mine, 
and  a  reverent  silence,  Ned  showed 
he  understood. 

After  about  a  week  of  this  pleas- 
ant companionship,  Henry  and 
Jeanne  were  beginning  to  talk  of 
Los  Angeles;  and  Ned— he  didn't 
say  what  he  would  do.  One  day 
we  were  at  the  mission  house  again. 
I  sat  at  one  side  of  the  room,  talk- 
ing with  someone ;  Ned  stood  sorne 
ten  feet  away,  a  little  to  one  side,  in 
such  a  position  that  I  had  a  three- 


quarter  back  view  of  him.  Sud- 
denly I  was  startled  by  the  Presi- 
dent's words : 

"You  are  to  report  immediately 
at  Headquarters,  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
You  are  wanted  to  fill  another  mis- 
sion." 

My  heart  stood  still.  Would  he 
go?    Would  he  stand  the  test? 

Every  particle  of  color  left  his 
face,  even  the  neck  above  the  collar 
was  pallid,  and  the  muscles  were 
tense  and  rigid.  For  an  instant  he 
stood  thus — dumb,  motionless. 
Then  there  was  a  quiver  of  the  eye 
lash,  a  pulse  moving  in  the  temple, 
a  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw,  and  the  firm,  deep  voice  an- 
swered : 

"All  right,  I  am  ready." 

As  for  myself,  I  know  not  what 
I  felt.  Was  it  relief  or  pain,  or 
both?  Suddenly  I  knew  my  life 
was  bound  up  with  his.  Yet  he  had 
not  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  Would 
he  do  so?  His  going  away — what 
would  it  mean  to  us?  Oh,  if  we 
had  only  been  younger!  Yet,  I 
would  not  have  him  stay.  Then 
every  one  else  melted  out  of  my 
consciousness  and  he  was  saying, 
with  infinite  tenderness : 

"We  must  start  for  home  at  once. 
Can  vou  be  ready  to  be  married 
Thursday?  I  have  but  two  weeks. 
It  may  mean  hardship,  little  girl, 
but  God  fits  the  back  to  the  bur- 
den." 

And  I — well,  if  I  cried  it  was  for 
joy. 


Fragments. 

"Boys  flying  kites  haul  in  their  white 

winged  birds; 
But  you  can't  do  that  when  you're  fljring 

words. 
'Careful    with    fire,*    is    good    advice    I 

know, 
But    careful    with    words    is    ten   times 

doubly  so." 


hints  on  health  and  economy 
househeeping. 
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Delia  L  Booth, 


SUGGESTIONS    FOR    CHRISTMAS 
DINNER. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  every  home- 
keeper  to  give  some  thought  to  the 
planning  of  a  Christmas  dinner,  in  or- 
der that  the  pleasant  anticipations  of 
the  family  may  be  realized. 

The  bill  of  fare  must  be  varied  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  locality, 
taste  and  customs  of  individuals.  The 
table  should  be  set  in  a  way  pleasing 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  tempting  to  the 
appetite.  A  little  color  in  fruits  and 
flowers  added  to  the  spotless  white  of 
table  linen  will  give  a  pleasing  effect. 
The  green  leaves  from  window  plants, 
or  some  of  the  autumn  leaves  still  to  be 
found  outside,  may  be  laid  on  the 
cloth  or  arranged  around  a  centerpiece 
of  fruit  in  a  conventional  design,  which 
will  make  a  charming  variety  and  add 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  meal.  If  a 
few  friends  are  invited  to  Join  the 
family,  especially  those  who  have  not 
sufflcient  means  to  Indulge  In  luxuries, 
this  will  give  the  true  Christmas  spirit, 
and  add  to  the  joy  of  this  day  of  all 
days- 

And  there  is  another  thought.  We 
need  not  always  confine  our  Christ- 
mas thoughts  to  those  poor  In  this 
world's  goods.  There  are  some  who 
are  well  provided  for  with  the  ma- 
terial things  of  life,  whose  lives  are 
more  barr'^n  than  the  lowliest  we  have 
thought  of.  Let  u.s  Invite  one  of  these, 
one  who  lives  alone,  a  loveless  life, 
with  servants  to  supply  every  want, 
but  with  no  children  In  the  house,  and 
none  who  have  gone  forth  to  return 
to  the  family  nest  with  grandchildren 
to  bring  back  the  happy  times  of  for- 
mer days.  It  la  sometimes  a  revela- 
tion to  ppople  of  this  class  to  see  the 
real  happiness  to  be  had  from  family 
a.ssorlatlons.  even  where  all  that  could 
be  desired  can  not  be  afforded,  but 
where  the  lark  Is  made  up  by  love, 
and  thousrhtful  consideration  of  others. 
It  may  be  a  profitable  lesson,  too.  and 
the  orie  who  Is  able  to  do  so  much  for 
others  will  be  constrained  to  "go  and 
do  likewise."  For  a  life  of  ease  and 
comfort,    where    every    want     Is     sup- 


plied,   sometimes    leads    to   narrownem 
and  lack  of  feeling  for  others. 

One  more  suggestion  of  the  Christ- 
mas giving.  There  may  be  a  large  fam- 
ily to  be  thought  of,  where  it  would 
not  be  possible  or  convenient  to  enter- 
tain them  all  at  our  own  homee.  In 
this  case  a  basket  of  almost  anything 
that  we  would  like  ourselves  would  be 
appreciated  and  from  our  abundance 
would  never  be  missed. 

Suffgeefive  Menu 


Anything  that  Is  good  and  that  is  en- 
joyed at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
to  my  mind,  is  appropriate  for  Christ- 
mas dinner.  But  It  Is  not  In  good 
taste  or  conducive  to  health  and 
the  further  enjoyment  of  the  holi- 
day season  to  have  a  mixture  of  ev- 
erything that  can  be  thought  of  for 
this  one  dinner.  A  plain  meal,  well 
cooked,  and  tastefully  served  can  be 
made  attractive  and  satisfactory  to  ev- 
eryone. 

Selections  can  be  made  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  that  will  be  found  to  be  in 
the  reach  of  every  one.  either  In  city 
or  country  homes,  at  this  time  of  the 
year: 

Roast  turkey,  goose  or  duck. 

Stewed  chicken  with  cream  gravy. 

Mashed  potatoes,  browned  sweet  po- 
tatoes  or   parsnips. 

Creamed  Lima  beans,  or  mashed  tur- 
nips. 

Apnle    and    cel«ry    salad,    with    nuts, 
or   cabbage   salad. 
,  Sweet   pickles. 

Cranberry  or  apple  Jelly. 

Plum  pudding,  mince  pie,  or  pump- 
kin pie. 

Douffhnuts.  cakes  of  various  kinds. 

Cheese,  nuts,  raisins,  fruit. 

Home-made  candy. 

The  art  of  candy  making  should  not 
be  neglected  by  the  girls  of  any  fam- 
ily. It  Is  so  easily  done,  and  the  re- 
sults are  so  satisfactory.  And  no  can- 
dy that  can  be  bought  can  comp'^re  with 
the  deMclous  flavor  and  attractive 
fre.«shness  of  the  home-made  article. 
(See  recipes  In  December  Journal,  1905.) 
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Salt  Lake  City,      December,  1906. 


IVemember  tKe  A^ed. 

„  It  is  commonly  charg^- 

the  Aged.  ^^  ^^^^^  "^  America  el- 
derly people  are  neg- 
lected. If  this  is  true,  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  it.  You  may  be 
shocked  at  such  an  accusation 
where  there  is  so  much  said  of  love 
and  respect  for  the  agfed,  of  duty 
to  parents,  of  g^ratitude  to  pioneers. 
But  before  you  brand  the  charge  as 
false,  examine  your  own  actions, 
my  friend,  and  see  if  you  always 
live  up  to  the  pretty  sentiment  you 
utter.  The  old  g^entleman  on  the 
street  crossing,  when  you  came 
along  behind  your  dashing  team — 
did  you  slacken  speed  in  time  to 
assure  him  of  safety?  Or  did  you 
draw  up  only  when  your  wheel 
grazed  him  ?  Did  you  put  out  your 
hand  to  steady  the  dear  old  lady 
who  was  getting  off  the  street  car? 


And    you  "Mormon'*^ 
To  Widows    boy  or  girl  on  the  Com- 
olNL^parted    mittee  of  a  Ward  Social, 
— did    you    make  sure 
that  every  aged  person, 
rich  or  poor,  had  an  invitation  to 
refreshment  before  any  young  per- 
son    was     thus     attended?       Too 
much       cannot       be       done       to 
honor     our      pioneers,      and    the 
widows    of    husbands     who     have 
consecrated  their  best  effort  to  the 
building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
You  are  shocked  that  any  one  could 
even  think  of  slighting  such  a  per- 
son?    Perhaps,  they  do  not  think 
of  doing  so,  still  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  they  do  it.    Not  long  ago 
in  a  ward  party,  one  well-known 
elderly  lady  was  talking  with  two 
pioneer  women,  themselves  not  so 
well-know,  perhaps,  but  women  of 
sterling  integrity  and     widows  of 
men  who  had  held  prominent  and 
responsible  positions,  civic  and  re- 
ligious.    The  first  mentioned  held 
a  ticket  to  admit  her  to  the  first  ta- 
ble with  the  honored  guests;  and 
while  she  talked     with     these  old 
friends,  she  was  twice  offered  an- 
other ticket,  while  these  two,  just 
as  worthy,  were  over-looked.  "Ac- 
cidents will  happen,"  you  say.  Yes, 
that  is  true.     But  we  young  peo- 
ple, in  the  flush  and  excitement  of 
first  responsibility  should  beware  of 
such  mistakes.     Other  men,  other 
women,  have  done  just  as  much  for 
the  world  as  we  are  trying  to  do; 
some  of  them  are     still     with  us 
though  incapacitated,     some    have 
passed  awav  but  their  loved  ones, 
who  have  toiled  and  sacrificed  to  en- 
able them  to  do    their     share,  are 
still  here.     Oh !  see  to  it,  girls  and 
boys,  that  they  do  not  reap  ingrati- 
tude.   There  is  no  sting  like  that  of 
ingratitude. 

"Honor     thy     father 

To  Parents     and   thy     mother,   that 

thy  days  may  be    long- 

upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy^ 

God  giveth  thee." 


EDITORIAL. 
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This  is  comparatively  easy  while 
parents  are  young  and  full  of  vig- 
or, while  they  have  a  grasp  upon 
the  reins  and  are  guiding  the  home 
chariot  in  safety  and  ease.  You 
are  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that 
even  afterward  you  do  not  always 
honor  them!  But  do  you,  my 
friend?  Are  you  always  grateful 
for  their  suggestion  and  direction? 

You  say  they  have  many  peculi- 
arities. Did  you  ever  stop  to  re- 
alize that  you,  too,  are  peculiar, 
and  to  think  what  you  may  be 
when  you  are  that  mother's  or  that 
father's  age?  Yes,  they  have  their 
set  ways,  but  ours  are  fast  form- 
ing, and  if  we  go  on  at  the  present 
rate,  shall  we  be  anything  near  so 
sweet  and  precious  as  they? 

Many  an  old  person  whose  part- 
ner sleeps  on  the  hillside,  lives  alone 
in  the  midst  of  a  throng.  Oh,  what 
utter  desolation  it  is  to  be  alone  in  a 
crowd !  They  may  be  well  housed, 
and  fed  and  clothed.  But  is  that 
all?  The  bread  of  dependence  is 
bitter,and  often  without  realizing  it, 
we  let  them  taste  its  gall.  Some- 
times it  is  only  the  power  to  give  a 
street  car  fare,  pennies  for  the  chil- 
dren, a  pretty  trifle  on  somebody's 
birthday,  or  a  donation  to  the  Re- 
lief Society  fund  that  would  com- 
plete Grandma's  sum  of  happiness. 
A  very  small  regular  allowance 
might  supply  all  these  things,  this 
independence  so  dear  to  her  heart, 
and  we  be  none  the  poorer. 

Sometimes  our  ten- 
Let  Them  der  solicitude  for  the 
I^-  aged  extends  too  far — 

we  rob  them  of  the 
pleasure  of  doing.  One  who  has 
led  a  busy,  active  life  suffers  at 
nothing  so  much  as  at  feeling  that 
he  is  of  no  use  in  the  world.  I 
well  remember  an  old  gentleman 
who  drove  the  mail  stage  on  one  of 
my  journeys.  I  had  been  surprised 
to  see  so  elderly  a  man  in  charge, 
and,  as  we  pursued  our  way,  look- 
ing on  the  beauties  of  mountain, 


sky,  and  stream,  I  suggested  that 
he  was  pretty  well  along  in  years  to 
make  such  journeys  alone. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  am  eighty- 
four.  Fifteen  years  ago  my  boys 
tried  to  make  me  give  it  up.  I 
was  sick  and  did  give  it  up  for 
a  while.  Then  I  just  couldn't 
stand  it.  And  one  day,  when  the 
boy  that  should  have  driven  had 
got  hurt,  I  just  went  an3rNvay;  and 
I've  been  going  ever  since.  I'd  a 
been  dead  long  ago  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  havin'  something  to  do." 

And  I  think  he  would. 

To  me  the  most  pathetic  thing 
in  life  is  the  breaking  of  a  beloved 
parent,  the  giving  up  of  accus- 
tomed tasks  and  resigning  to  an- 
other the  right  to  look  after  the 
comfort  of  loved  ones.  Who,without 
a  swelling  of  the  heart  or  a  rush  of 
tears  can  see  the  step  grow  feeble, 
the  once  busy  hand  lie  listless,  and 
note  the  struggle  against  weakness 
ere  the  poor  weak. body  gives  up 
to  inaction. 

Oh!  you  who  have 
Consideration  your  parents  Still  in  the 
first  grasp  of  age,  be 
patient  if  the  voice  is  sometimes 
querulous  and  the  demand  for  im- 
mediate action  inconvenient.  How 
often  in  infancy  has  your  cry  been 
heeded!  How  often  has  a  father 
or  mother  hung  over  your  sick  bed, 
how  often  anticipated  every  wish. 
And  you,  daughter-in-law,  son-in- 
law,  when  the  hasty  word  is  on 
your  lips,  the  impulse  in  your  mind, 
or  the  thought  that  you  are  ag- 
grieved, remember  that  mother 
went  down  to  the  gates  of  death  to 
give  life  to  your  happiness,  that 
father  struggled  bravely  to  feed 
and  clothe  and  educate  the  one  that 
fills  your  cup  of  joy.  Will  a  few 
years  of  loving  care  more  than  re- 
pay your  debt  of  gratitude?  Pa- 
tience— that  is  best — for  "When 
death,  the  great  Reconciler  comes, 
it  is  never  our  tenderness  we  repent 
of,  but  our  severity." 


Guide  Defiartiacivt 


THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  SAVIOR. 

LEISSON   IX. 

For  the  third  meeting  in  January. 

HOW    THE   SAVIOR   TAUGHT   BY   PARABLES.      (2.) 


THE      lilDDEX      TaE\SURE — THE 
PEAUL. 

Read  Mattheiv  13:  44-46.) 

In  the  days  of  the  Savior,  the  de- 
gree of  civilization  was  not  what 
it  is  today.  Banks  and  other  de- 
vices for  keeping  and  handling 
money  were  practically  unknown. 
It  was  a  very  common  thing  to  hide 
money  in  some  place  considered 
safe  as  in  caves  or  in  the  earth.  Fre- 
quently, these  hidden  treasures 
were  forgotten  and  later  acciden- 
tally discovered.  This  is  the  basis 
of  the  parable  of  the  Hidden  Treas- 
ure. The  parable  of  the  Pearl  is 
best  understood  when  it  is  recalled 
that  in  the  days  of  the  Savior  the 
pearl  was  to  the  people  of  the  Ori- 
ent, what  the  diamond  is  to  us  to- 
day. It  was  by  far  the  most  pre- 
cious stone  of  antiquity.  Further, 
there  was  a  tradition  among  the 
ancients  that  pearls  were  formed 
by  the  dew  of  heaven  entering  into 
the  shell,  and  that  the  quality  and 
form  of  the  pearl  depended  upon 
the  purity  of  the  dew.  This  tradi- 
tion also  tended  to  enhance  the 
value  of  pearls.  Jesus,  therefore, 
in  speaking  of  hidden  treasures, 
and  of  pearls,  referred  to  the  things 
most  valuable  to  the  people  of  his 
day. 

In  the  parables,  the  man  who 
finds  the  hidden  treasure,  or  pearl, 
is  filled  with  exceedingly  great  joy. 
Hidden  treasures  frequently  repre- 
sented immense  sums  of  money, 
and  a  single  pearl  in  those  days 
could  represent  a  fortune.  For  in- 
stance, the  pearls  of  Cleopatra  were 


valued  at  one  half  a  million  dollars 
each.  To  these  precious  things, 
the  Lord  compared  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  The  statement  that 
the  finder  sold  all  that  he  had  in  or- 
der to  acquire  the  treasure  or  the 
pearl,  teaches  that  the  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  above  earth- 
ly price.  He  makes  no  mistake  who 
disposes  of  all  he  possesses  in  or- 
der to  acquire  a  right  in  Grod's 
Kingdom.  These  parables  teach 
that  the  infinite  value  of  the  Gospel 
justifies  a  person  in  sacrificing  all, 
whether  it  be  time,  energy,  wealth 
or  health  in  the  work  of  God.  Jesus, 
perhaps,  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  emphatic  manner  in  which  to 
set  before  his  hearers  the  intrinsic 
desirableness  of  membership  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

THE  MUSTARD  SEED— THE 
LEAVEN. 

{Read  Matthew  13:  31-33.) 

The  mustard  seed  is  not  the 
smallest  seed  known  to  man,  but  in 
the  days  of  the  Savior  it  was  com- 
monly said,  when  a  thing  was  ex- 
ceedingly small  that  it  was  as  small 
as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.  It  was 
with  reference  to  this  saying,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  Savior  used 
the  parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed. 
As  is  well  known,  from  a  small 
mustard  seed  a  comparatively  large 
herb  is  produced.  Sometimes,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  varieties  of 
mustard  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Palestine,  grow  to  be  as  large  as 
small  trees.  The  Savior  probably 
meant  to  teach  by  this  parable  that 
the  humble  beginning  of  the  Cos- 
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pel  by  the  Savior,  on  the  shores  of 
tliG  Lake  of  Galilee  was  no  indica- 
tion that  it  might  not  grow  and  be- 
come a  great  power  in  the  world. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  subsequent 
history  of  Christianity  shows  that 
the  orophecy  implied  in  this  parable 
has  been  splendidly  fulfilled.  To- 
day the  greatest  civilizing  power  of 
the  world  is  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Moreover  as  the  mustard 
seed  developes  slowly  and  gradually  • 
according  to  natural  law,  so  the 
Kingdom  of  God  grows  from  small 
beginnings  into  a  great  destiny.  It 
would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  nature  for  God  to  place 
His  work  complete  and  fully  devel- 
oped upon  the  earth.  Of  necessity 
it  must  grow  and  develop  as  all  oth- 
er living  things. 

The  parable  of  the  Leaven 
teaches  the  same  lessons.  Surely, 
the  history  of  the  world  since  the 
days  of  Jesus  shows  that  Chris- 
tianity has  been  a  great  leavening 
power.  It  is  significant  in  this  par- 
able to  read  that  the  woman  took 
the  leaven  and  hid  it  in  the  meal. 
When  the  dough  is  examined  there 
is  no  special  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  leaven,  for  it  is  hidden 
away.  Even  so,  the  Savior,  in  his 
modest  mission  of  the  world  hid  the 
leaven  of  Christianity  among  the 
great  mass  of  religions  that  flour- 
ished in  his  day.  As  in  the  dough 
the  hidden  leaven  slowly  and  surely 
affects  the  whole  mass,  so  the  sim- 
ple words  spoken  by  the  Savior 
hardly  observed  by  the  men  of  his 
generation  have  touched  and 
changed  the  thought  of  all  man- 
kind. The  work  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, and  will  not  be  until  the 
whole  has  been  leavened — that  is 
to  sav.  until  all  the  world  has  ac- 
cepted the  Savior  as  their  Ty>rd  and 
King:.  Similarly  in  the  life  of  an 
individual  th'^  v.ords  of  the  Savior 
Icavf-n  th^'  v.hole  man.  until  he 
rhanjres    in    spiritual    strength    be- 


yond the  recognition  of  his  old  self. 
Christianity  is  a  living  leaven; 
changing  for  the  better,  all  that  it 
encounters. 

In  the  parable  of  the  mustard 
seed  and  the  leaven  the  Savior  gave 
all  his  disciples  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success.  No  doubt,  under  the 
persecutions  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  they  frequently  lost  cour- 
age; but  the  thought  that  at  last 
they  should  triumph  and  the  whole 
world  should  accept  their  message 
must  have  been  a  source  of  cheer  to 
them. 

THE  BLADE,  TIIE  EAR,  AND  THE 
FULL  CORN. 

{Read  Mark  4:  26-29.) 

In  this  wonderfu*  parable  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  compared  to  a 
seed  which  is  placed  in  the  ground, 
and  which  later  grows,  and  at  ma- 
turity brings  forth  fruit.  The  words 
of  this  parable  are  full  of  rich  and 
hidden  meaning.  Man  can  do  very 
little  else  than  to  prepare  the  soil, 
and  put  the  seed  in  it.  The  Lord, 
acting  through  the  laws  of  nature, 
does  the  rest;  and  if,  as  suggested 
in  this  parable,  the  man  should 
sleep  and  rise,  night  and  day ;  that 
is  if  he  should  fill  his  life  with  use- 
ful labor,  the  seed  without  further 
eflFort  on  his  part  will  sprout  and 
grow.  In  time  leaves  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  if  all  is  well,  the  ear  will 
be  formed.  At  last  the  fruit  itself 
will  be  brought  to  maturity.  There 
is  a  world  of  comfort  in  reading 
this  parable,  and  understanding 
that,  if  we  do  our  little  part  well, 
the  I>->rd.  in  His  mercy  will  enable 
us  to  grow  on  towards  perfection 
far  beyond  the  apf)arent  deserts  of 
our  lives.  However,  the  leaves  come 
first,  then  th^-  ^'ar.  and  last  the  fruit 
and  the  harve*.t :  that  is  to  say  the 
full  blc=*iings  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Go^l  arf  x\fti  attained  until  the  seed 
has  !*ocn  formed,  or  until  our  lives 
have  been  spent  in  righteousness.  It 
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IS  sad  to  be  cut  down  before  matur- 
ity. Another  thought  evident  hi 
this  parable  is  expressed  in  the 
words,  that  the  man  who  plants  a 
seed  does  not  know  how  the  seed 
sprouts  and  grows.  So  in  all  re- 
ligious life  it  is  not  possible  to  un- 
derstand just  how  our  spiritual 
growth  occurs.  It  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  do  what  is  required  of  us. 
Sometime  in  the  great  hereafter, 
the  mvsteries  shall  be  unfolded, 
and  we  shall  know  why  the  seed 
placed  in  the  ground  grows  to  the 
fulness  of  a  living  plant,  and  why 
we  in  air  our  imperfection  shall 
grow  on,  if  we  obey  the  simple  laws 
of  God,  into  eternal  salvation.  Why 
shall  we  chafe  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand all  the  ways  of  God.  We  do 
not  comprehend  the  growth  of  the 
simple  plant,  yet  we  cherish  and 
enjoy.  Gratitude  for  what  we  do 
possess  and  know ;  and  a  patient 
waiting  for  the  new  light  that  the 
Lord  may  give,  are  strong  lessons 
of  this  parable. 


The  parables  studied  in  this  les- 
son teach  that :  first,  The  Kingdom 
of  heaven  is  beyond  earthly  price; 
second.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven 
will  grow  until  it  fills  all  the  earth, 
and,  third.  Growth  in  the  Kingdom 
is  gradual  but  sure,  and  will  result 
in  full  spiritual  maturity. 
Questions. 

1.  What  common  practice  prevails 
among  the  Jews  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
their  money? 

2.  Relate  the  parable  of  the  Hidden 
Treasure. 

3.  How  did  the  Jews  value  the  pearl? 

4.  What  was  the  tradition  among  the 
Jews  concerning  pearls? 

5.  Relate  the  parable  of  the  pearl« 

6.  What  do  these  parables  teach  in 
regard  to  the  Kingdom  of  God? 

7.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  Mustard 
Seed. 

8.  Relate  the  parable  of  the  Mustard 
Seed. 

!'.     Relate  t^e  ^arable  of  the  Leaven. 

10.  Explain  why  Jesus  used  these  as 
siil»je(^«    for    Ma'a'Ies. 

11.  How  do  these  parables  inspire 
hope  in  the  final  outcome  of  Grod's 
work? 

12.  Relate  the  parable  of  the  Blade, 
the  Ear.   and   the  Full   Corn. 

13.  What  is  the  special  truth  to  be 
remembered  in  each  of  the  parables 
contained  In  this  lesson? 


LESSON  X. 

Fi»r  the   fourth  meeting  in  January 

now  Tin-:  savior  taught  by  parables.     (3.) 


THE  SFXFISH   NKIGHROH. 

(Read   Luke   11:    5-8.) 

Note  in  this  parable  the  man  who 
was  refused  admittance  to  his 
neighbor's  house  did  not  turn  away 
discouraged,  but  persisted  in  knock- 
ing: until  the  selfish  neighbor  was 
ashamed,  and  supplied  the  desired 
bread.  The  moral  is  clearly  that  he 
who  seeks  for  some  j^rcat  ^ood 
must  not  be  discouraged,  if  at 
first  his  prayer  appears  to  be  unan- 
swered. The  Lord  does  not  always 
answer  at  once  for  his  plans  are  not 
ours.  We,  however,  should  con- 
tinue our  praying:,  and  at  last  in 
fulfilment  of  His  own  promise  the 


Lord  will  hear  and  g^rant  the  re- 
quest. That  it  is  necessary  to  be 
persistent  in  praying^  to  the  Lord  in 
order  to  obtain  from  Him  the  gfreat 
and  cflorious  blessingfs  that  He  has 
in  His  keeping:,  appears  to  be  the 
leading:  messagfe  in  this  parable. 

TIIK    UN  JUST    JUDGK. 

{Read  Luke  18:  1-8.) 

The  messag:e  of  this  parable  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  selfish 
neig:hbor,  whose  wrongs  the  un- 
just judg:e  would  not  rectify.  The 
widow  would  not  take  no  for  an 
answer,  but  persisted  in  troubling^ 
the  judge  until  at  last,  because  of 
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her  persistence,  he  was  compelled 
to  render  her  a  just  judgment.  As 
the  Savior  says  in  the  parable  "if  an 
unjust  judge  will  at  last  by  persist- 
ent importunity,  grant  what  is  de- 
sired of  him,  how  much  more  shall 
not  God,  the  righteous  judge,  listen 
to  those  who  come  to  Him  unceas- 
ingly in  prayer."  That  constant 
prayer  is  desired  by  Gk)d,  and  will 
at  last  be  heard  is  certainly  one  of 
the  great  lessons  of  the  last  two 
parables. 

THE    EXTRA    SERVICE. 

{Read  Luke  17:  7-10.) 

This  is  one  of  several  parables 
which  teach  that  the  person  who  de- 
sires to  be  a  useful  servant  in  the 
Church  must  not  be  afraid  to  ren- 
der all  the  service  that  may  be  re- 
quired of  him.  In  the  Kingdom 
of  God  we  have  our  regular  work 
to  do,  namely  the  fulfilment  of  the 
laws  which  have  been  taught  by 
Jesus.  Yet,  as  the  Savior  remarks 
in  this  parable,  we  are  not  profitable 
servants,  if  we  do  only  our  duty. 
We  must  be  willing  to  render  unto 
God  all  that  we  have,  and  should 
do  more  than  that  which  simple 
duty  requires  of  us.  If  we  are  un- 
willing to  do  this,  we  shall  lose 
many  of  the  blessings  that  the  Lord 
otherwise  would  bestow  upon  us. 
This  is  a  most  excellent  parable  to 
read,  for  the  young  people  fre- 
quentlv  feel  that  more  is  required 
of  them  than  they  ought  to  give. 
God  never  requires  more  than  we 
can  give ;  but  He  requires  a  willing 
obedience.  There  are  no  fixed 
hours  of  labor  in  God's  Kingdom. 
At  all  times  and  at  all  hours  we 
should  be  ready  to  serve  Him  and 
aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  King- 
dom. 

TIIF     T.AHOKF.US      IX     TIIF    VINF- 
YAH1>. 

(Read  Matt.  20:  1-6.) 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
master  of  the  vineyard  was  unjust 


in  that  he  gave  no  more  wages  to 
those  who  had  labored  the  whole 
day  than  he  did  to  those  who  had 
labored  only  two  or  three  hours.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that 
the  vineyard  here  spoken  of  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven;  and  that  to 
become  a  worthy  laborer  in  the 
Kingdom,  a  man  must  have  con- 
formed to  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  that  those  who  comply 
with  the  conditions  for  member- 
ship as  soon  as  they  are  taught  the 
truth  are  as  worthy  of  full  pay,  or 
complete  salvation  as  those  who 
earlier  may  have  complied,  when 
they  also  were  first  asked.  Equal 
wages  were  given  all  laborers  be- 
cause they  had  all  entered  the  vine- 
yard with  the  right  motive  at  the 
time  they  were  asked.  That  is  to 
say,  a  man  may  have  heard  the 
Gospel  in  1830,  the  year  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church,  and 
accepted  it;  then  another  man 
has  heard  it  this  year,  1906, 
and  has  accepted  it.  The  two 
men  could  have  done  no  more.  They 
are  entitled  to  the  same  reward, 
providing  their  subsequent  works 
are  equally  good. 

There  is  still  another  great  les- 
son, however,  to  be  drawn  from 
this  parable.  It  is  not  for  us,  the 
laborers  in  the  vineyard,  to  decide 
how  much  reward  we  are  to  re- 
ceive. That  is  the  business  of  the 
Master.  At  the  end  of  the  parable 
the  Master  distinctly  says  "It  is  my 
pleasure  to  give  to  these  last  even 
as  to  thee,"  which  shows  that  the 
will  of  the  Master  is  supreme ;  that 
He  who  has  the  greater  knowledge 
may  have  reasons  not  understood 
by  us  for  dividing  the  wages  equal- 
ly. Above  all  it  is  our  duty  to  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  the  law  of  the 
Father.  Grumbling  and  rebelling 
never  lead  to  contentment.  If  we 
receive  all  that  has  been  promised 
us,  it  should  not  in  the  least  aflfect 
us  if  our  neighbor  whom  we  think 
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has  ^iven  less  service,  receives  an 
equal  wa^e.  That  is  to  be  unchar- 
itable, and  envious  of  our  neig^hbor. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  the  mor- 
al of  the  parable  may  be  said  to 
be  that  a  full  and  complete  accept- 
ance of  the  Gospel  when  it  is  of- 
fered, and  a  proper  obedience  to 
its  ordinances  thereafter  is  as  im- 
portant as  mere  lengfth  of  service. 

THE  TALENTS. 

(  Read  Matt.  25:  14-30.) 

The  Talents  are  the  gifts  of  the 
Gospel,  g^iven  to  every  one  who  en- 
ters the  Church.  There  are  two 
principles  in  this  parable  that  stand 
out  prominently.  First,  that  those 
who  have  accepted  the  Gospel  must 
work  for  it  with  all  their  mig^ht; 
secondly,  that  the  work  accomplish- 
ed will  be  valued,  not  by  the  results 
obtained,  but  by  the  dilig^ence  with 
which  it  has  been  prosecuted.  It  is 
not  a  question  as  to  which  of  us 
has  the  p^reater  gifts.  He  who  use^ 
well  one  simole  talent  is  much  mo.e 
pleasing  to  God  than  is  the  person 
who  uses  slothfully  many  great  tal- 
ents, even  though  the  total  labor 
of  the  latter  be  greater  than  the 
total  labor  of  the  former.  This 
parable  again  shows  the  demands 
made  by  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon 
its  members.  To  be  in  good  stand- 
ing among  the  people  of  God  de- 
mands constant  effort.  The  Lord 
does  not  accept  the  service  which 
does  not  increase  the  talents  which 
He  has  given  us.  We  must  grow 
in  strength  and  develop  our  powers, 
to  be  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  Lord  places  no  premium  on 
laziness.  He,  who  in  any  depart- 
ment of  effort  is  unwilling  to  exert 
himself  must  fall  behind.  However, 
the  main  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
this  parable  is  the  great  love  of  God 
for  His  children.  He  does  not  look 
at  the  work  accomplished,  but  rath- 
er considers  the  efforts  which  His 
children  make  to  serve  Him.  If  two 


men,  possessing  different  endow- 
ments, exert  themselves  to  the  same 
degree,  they  will  receive  the  same 
blessings,  no  matter  what  their  rel- 
ative accomplishments  may  be. 
Fearful  punishment  awaits  the  in- 
dividual who  at  the  end  of  life  has 
not  so  developed  his  powers  that 
they  are  greater  than  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  his  life.  As  a  par- 
able to  be  studied  by  the  young,  to 
be  pondered  upon  by  them,  and  to 
be  acted  out  in  their  lives,  the  one 
of  the  Talents  is  among  the  fore- 
most. 

Almost  exactly  the  same  princi- 
ple is  taught  in  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds.  (Read  Luke  19:  12-27.) 
In  this  parable  the  only  difference 
from  the  preceding  one  is  that  the 
servants  here  received  the  same 
number  of  pounds  or  talents,  but 
used  them  unequally.  The  moral, 
however,  is  the  same.  Of  the  two 
men  who  received  the  same  endow- 
ment, the  one  who  used  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  received  the  com- 
pletest  blessing. 

Running  through  both  of  the  pre- 
ceding parables  is  further  the  truth 
that  all  of  us  will  be  permitted  to 
develop  our  talents  to  the  utmost 
before  the  Master  comes.  In  the 
parable,  the  Master  does  not  re- 
turn until  the  servants  have  had 
time  to  use  the  talents  left  with 
them  in  any  desirable  manner. 

Questions. 

1.  What  Is  the  moral  contained  in 
the    parable    of    the    Selfsh    Neighbor? 

2.  What  does  the  Lord  expect  of 
those  who  would  obtain  from  Him 
some   great   blessing? 

3.  Relate  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Judge. 

4.  What  great  lesson  is  to  be 
learned  from  these  two  parables? 

5.  What  is  required  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  be  useful  servants  in  the 
Chnroh? 

6.  Relate  the  parable  of  the  Extra 
Service. 

7.  In  what  way  does  one  lose  bless- 
ings by  merely  doing  his  duty? 

R.  In  the  parable  of  the  Laborers  in 
tbe  Vi»^o'«'ard.  what  is  meant  by  the 
vineyard? 
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9.  Why  is  one  who  enters  the  ser- 
vice at  the  eleventh  hour  entitled  to 
the  same  compensation  as  he  who  en- 
ters at  the  first? 

10.  What  Is  the  other  great  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  this  parable? 


11.  Relate  the  parable  of  the  Talents 

12.  What  principle  is  made  plain 
concernlne  those  who  have  accepted 
the  Gospel? 

13.  How  will  the  Lord  value  the 
work  accomplished  in  His  service? 


FOUNDATION  STONES  OF  CHARACTER. 

Li:SSON  IV. 

For  second   meeting  in  January. 

SELF-CONTROL. 


"Real  glory 
Springs    from    the    silent    conquest    of 

ourselves, 
iAnd    without    that    the    conqueror    is 

nought 
But   the    first    slave." 

In  the  supremacy  of  self-control  con- 
sists one  of  the  perfections  of  the  ideal 
man. — Herbert    Spencer. 


Sdf  Control 

b 
FotsndatioQ 

of 
Character. 


The  building  of  a  good 
strong  character  is  the 
most  important  work  of 
each  life.  All  of  us  are 
bom  with  a  God-given 
soul  together  with  certain  tempera- 
ments and  dispositions  which  we  in- 
herit largely  from  our  ancestors. 
These  inborn  tendencies  are  both 
good  and  evil.  The  life  work 
should  be  to  keep  the  soul  pure,  to 
develop  the  good  within  us,  and  to 
control  the  bad.  Without  the  power 
to  control  the  evil  tendencies,  one  is 
at  the  mercy  of  his  passions,  the 
slave  of  his  strongest  desires  for  the 
time  being.  As  the  strength  of  a 
chain  is  measured  by  the  weakest 
link,  so  the  test  of  character 
IS  its  weakest  quality.  There 
is  little  strength  of  charac- 
ter where  good  intentions  are  never 
carried  out  because  some  wayward 
impulse  is  allowed  to  govern  the 
person,  or  where  the  good  deeds 
of  one  hour  are  shadowed  by  the 
harmful  results  of  yielding  to  the 
baser  instincts  in  another  mo- 
ment. Most  of  the  unhappiness 
and  crime  of  the  world  can  be  trac- 
ed to  lack  of  self-control.  When 
low  desires  are  indulged  in,  degra- 
dation   and    crime    follow.      When 


constant  control  over  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  is  kept,  happi- 
ness and  good  deeds  follow.  Char- 
acter is  largely  formed  by  trifles, 
by  the  little  daily  acts,  hence  com- 
mand of  self  in  the  every-day  life 
is  highly  necessary  to  a  strong,  re- 
liable character. 

Nearly  all  the  virtues  are  de- 
pendent on  self-control.  Without 
it  a  moral  life  is  impossible.  Pa- 
tience and  perseverance  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  conquered  feelings. 
Charity  and  generosity  come 
through  curbing  some  selfish  iin- 
pulse  to  benefit  by  that  which 
would  help  another.  There  is  no 
sacrifice  or  self  denial  without  self 
discipline.  Courage  is  displayed 
through  a  control  of  fear.  Bad 
habits  are  broken  and  good  ones 
formed  through  rigid  discipline  of 
self.  Obedience  is  usually  given 
through  control  of  some  desire.  Al- 
though the  moral  character  depends 
to  a  great  degree  on  inherited  tem- 
perament and  physical  health,  each 
individual  has  it  in  his  power  to 
regulate  and  restrain  it  by  careful 
continual  self-control.  Christ,  the 
greatest  conqueror  of  the  world,  be- 
came so  through  his  complete  over- 
coming of  self.  Under  most  try- 
ing conditions,  he  possessed  the 
power  over  every  earthly  desire  to 
resist  the  great  temptations  which 
Satan  oflFered.  Later  he  had  the 
control  of  his  mind  and  body  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  suffered, 
for  the  good  of  others,  most  ex- 
treme tortures  without  a  complaint. 
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All  arc  endowed  with  a 
Temper*         temper;    some      having 

a  mild,  gentle  one,  oth- 
ers possessing  the  strong,  violent 
kind.  Some  naturally  have  will 
power  sufficient  to  govern  it;  oth- 
ers cultivate  that  control,  while 
there  arc  some  whose  tempers 
master  them.  A  strong  temper  is 
not  always  a  had  one.  It  may  be  a 
strong,  excitable  will  which  un- 
controlled displays  itself  in  harm- 
ful outbursts  of  passion,  but  where 
in  subjection,  it  becomes  a  vast 
amount  of  energy — a  motive 
power  to  hard  work.  Many  of 
our  greatest  characters  have  been 
noted  in  boyhood  for  violent  tem- 
pers. As  they  grew,  the  strength 
of  manhood  converted  the  restless 
energy  into  strong  determined  will 
power  which  thev  held  under 
strict  regulation.  There  are  times 
when  the  display  of  temper  is  jus- 
tifiable. It  is  not  anger  but 
the  misapplying  it  that  is  the 
vice.  Control  of  temper  is  gained 
by  watchful  care  from  childhood. 
We  can  make  an  ally  or  an  enemy 
of  habit.  Temper  once  governed 
is  more  easily  mastered  again ;  an- 
ger allowed  its  way  gains  strength 
for  another  occasion.  Every  time 
an  evil  tendency  is  thwarted,  a  vir- 
tue is  strengthened.  Exercise  con- 
trol over  the  temper  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  ever>^day  life,  and 
the  will  becomes  strong  enough  to 
conquer  at  highly  trying  times. 
Anger  usually  hurts  the  one  who 
indulges  in  it  more  than  anyone 
else. 

Yet  often  more  self-restraint  is 
needed  to  remain  pleasant  under 
the  petty,  irritating  conditions  of 
our  daily  routine  than  is  required 
on  one  supreme  occasion  in  pub- 
lic. Much  of  the  happiness  of 
a  family  depends  upon  the  temper 
of  its  members.  Contribute  to  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  home  by  keep- 
ing back  the  hasty  word,  the  angry 
oiok,  or  the  impatient  gesture.     If 


the  annoyed  retort  of  another  is 
met  with  a  gentle  answxr  accom- 
panied by  a  smile,  most  likely  good 
humor  will  be  restored,  and  the  day 
passed  pleasantly. 

The  temper  displayed  in  sullenness 
is  as  trying  as  the  quick,  fiery  kind. 
There  are  none  whose  feeling^s 
should  be  considered  more  than 
those  of  our  immediate  family.  Yet 
many  of  us  impose  on  their  love  by 
allowing  ourselves  to  exhibit  more 
temper  in  the  home  than  elsewhere. 
We  expect  their  affection  to  pardon 
the  sullenness  or  the  irritability 
that  we  would  control  in  society. 
Some  girls  are  employed  so  that 
most  of  their  time  is  spent  away 
from  home,  where  they  mingle  with 
strangers  and  mere  acquaintances. 
Often  in  their  capacity  as  domestic 
help,  clerk,  teacher,  or  bookkeeper, 
conditions  arise  which  sorely  tax 
the  temper.  Many  opportunities 
come  for  the  exercise  of  self-con- 
trol. Every  time  that  ill-humor  is 
shown,  the  girl  loses  dignity  in  her 
position.  Her  crossness  makes  oth- 
ers uncomfortable  and  disagreeable. 
Certain  courtesies  are  due  to  those 
who  come  in  contact  w^ith  the  girl 
in  a  public  position.  She  should 
control  her  temper  because  she 
owes  it  to  her  employer  for  his  in- 
terests, she  owes  it  to  the  public  to  be 
agreeable,and  she  owxs  it  to  herself 
to  retain  her  self-respect.  Though 
she  often  feels  justified  in  ill-humor 
by  the  actions  of  others,  conditions 
are  only  made  worse  by  her  lack  of  ■ 
self-restraint.  Often  times  worldly 
success  is  a  matter  of  temper.  Good 
positions  have  been  lost  through  it. 
Temper  alone  is  not 
sTrch^°^  responsible  for  all  the 
^^'  words  which  were  bet- 

ter never  uttered.  Often  great 
control  is  required  to  refrain 
from  making  the  quick  re- 
tort which  w^ould  embarrass 
another.  Check  the  desire  to  appear 
clever  or  quick  witted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another's  feelings.    Many 
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a  one  has  made  a  joke  and  lost  a 
friend.  The  pleasure  sarcasm  ^ives 
seldom  equals  the  pain  it  causes, 
which  may  become  a  lasting  sorrow 
to  both  giver  and  receiver.  Family 
secrets  and  private  business  are  dis- 
cussed with  a  friend  against  good 
judgment  because  we  do  not  control 
the  desire  to  have  something  to  talk 
about.  Another's  reputation  is  in- 
jured because  v;c  indulge  in  the 
pleasure  of  having  eager,  ready  lis- 
teners. We  sacrifice  their  reputa- 
tion for  some  virtue  that  we  may 
make  one  for  ourselves  as  being  en- 
tertaining and  popular.  Many  a 
well  laid  plan  has  never  carried  be- 
cause we  did  not  restrain  the  im- 
pulse to  talk  about  it  before  the 
proper  tiriie.  Fewer  people  regret 
remaining  silent  than  having  spok- 
en. 

It  is  a  great  truth  that 
C->.^troI  ^^  j^j^  brain  is  the  seat 

Thought.  of  mischief  and  wick- 
edness. Uncontrolled 
thoughts  wander  into  forbidden 
paths.  Many  a  passion  is  allowed 
its  sway  in  thougfht,  many  a  crime 
is  committed  in  the  mind.  Thinking 
impure,  evil  things  is  a  dangerous 
practice.  Frequently  the  person 
would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
the  thoughts  as  hers  if  they  were 
expressed.  She  little  realizes  that 
others  may  know  what  is  in  her 
mind.  But  thoughts  never  uttered 
leave  their  imprint  on  the  character 
and  in  the  physical  being.  Every 
one  makes  its  trace  in  the  brain,  and 
when  the  conditions  which  prompt- 
ed it  arise  again,  it  more  easily 
comes  into  consciousness.  When 
the  circumstances  that  we  may  have 
imagined  really  exist,  the  impulse 
i>  to  act  as  we  have  thought.  Temp- 
tation is  harder  to  resist.  The  hor- 
ror of  a  vice  often  wears  off  by 
dwelling  on  it  in  the  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  controlled 
brain  filled  with  pure,  pleasant 
tlioughts  leads  to  a  good  character 
and  happiness.    The  habit  of  allow- 


ing the  mind  to  wander  weakens 
the  power  of  attention.  The  girl 
who  permits  her  thoughts  to  drift, 
who  makes  no  effort  to  center  them 
on  a  particular  subject,  will  find  in 
time  that  she  has  lost  the  power  of 
giving  concentrated  attention 
where  she  wishes  to. 

Our  desires  are  many 
Desires.  and  varied.       If    every 

evil  desire  could  be 
overcome  and  replaced  by  a  good 
one,  the  character  would  be  perfect 
and  the  physical  condition  improv- 
ed. The  appetite  is  not  always  a 
guide  to  that  which  is  best  for  the 
body.  The  Word  of  Wisdom  has 
been  given  to  Latter-day  Saints  as 
a  help  to  govern  the  appetite  by 
mentioning  many  of  those  things 
that  are  injurious  to  health.  With 
girls  the  control  of  the  appetite  is 
not  so  difficult  as  it  often  is  for  our 
brothers.  Yet  we  have  our  weak- 
nesses. How  many  girls  have  al- 
most ruined  their  digestive  organs 
by  indulging  unnatural  cravings  for 
pickles,  candy,  sweets,  soda  water 
and  mixed  drinks  sold  at  the  foun- 
tains. Health  is  being  impair^ed  by 
the  excessive  pleasures  of  the  day. 
Some  recreation  is  needed,  but  the 
craving  ifor  continual  excitement 
and  pleasure  is  bad  for  the  health 
and  the  morals.  It  leads  to  selfish- 
ness, one  of  the  most  difficult  vices 
to  control,  for  it  enters  into  all 
ohases  of  life.  Yet  few  are  willing 
to  ad  iiit  that  they  are  selfish.  Some 
one  else  is  usually  guilty.  Selfish- 
ness is  blind  and  thoughtless.  In  a 
crowded  church,  street  car  and  oth- 
er public  places,  sotne  seem  to  enjoy 
occupying  space  enough  for  two. 
Young  people  are  more  apt  to  be 
selfish  than  are  the  older,  more  ex- 
perienced. They  take  the  contin- 
ual sacrifice  of  their  parents  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Thev  should 
lighten  her  labor,  but  the  seek- 
ing for  pleasure  takes  them 
from  home  so  often  that 
the  mother  is  unable  to  have  the  lit- 
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tie  recreation  that  she  would  be  the 
better  for.    The  love  of  display  and 
dress  leads  to  selfishness.    Many  a 
girl  spends  money  for  extravagant 
clothing,   while  her  mother  denies 
herself   necessities   to   enable     her 
daughter  to  gratify  her  desires.  Of- 
ten a  father  is  left  worried  and  per- 
plexed over  his  business  affairs  be- 
cause a  thoughtless   daughter  has 
drawn  too  heavily  on     his     purse. 
One  girl  at  school  had  made  friends 
among  those  who  were  wealthy.    It 
was  a  constant  effort  on  her  part  to 
dress  as  well  as  they.  She  had  good 
taste  but  could  not  afford  to  satisfy 
it  always.     One  fall  she  was  very 
anxious  to  have  some  furs.    She  se- 
lected a  beautiful,  expensive  set  and 
told  her  father  that  she  did  not  care 
for  any  unless  they  were  of  that 
quality.     Although  he  could  not  af- 
ford them,  he  decided  to  give  them 
to  her   for  Christmas.     To  obtain 
the  money  he  took  some  extra  work 
in  bookkeeping  to  be  done  in  the 
evenings.      He    was   not   a   strong 
man,  and  the  work  proved  too  much 
for  his  strength.     He  was  stricken 
with  typhoid  fever.    This  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  but  much  trouble  could 
be  saved  if  more  control  were  exer- 
cised over  the  selfish  desires.  "Sac- 
rific'j  brings  forth  the  blessings  of 
heaven."    There  are  two  phases  of 
self   denial,   the   sacrificing  of   self 
for  the  good  of  others  and  the  de- 
nying of  a  present  gratification  for 
the  future  good  of  the  person  herself. 
"Thou  shalt  not  cov- 
Jealousy.        et."     Envy  is   two-fold 
in  its  harmful  effects ;  it 
prompts  hateful  thoughts     against 
another  which  often  are  expressed 
in  spiteful  words ;  and  it  makes  the 
envious  unhappy  and  discontented. 
Some      allow     jealousy    of    an- 
other's    success     and     good     for- 
tune   to    break    friendship.     They 
give     vent     to     their     feelings     by 
disparaging  the  efforts  of  another 
and     by     injuring     the     character 
through   slander.     An  envious  re- 


mark about  another  usually  reflects 
discredit  on  the  speaker.  Petty  jeal- 
ousies among  school  girls  are  com- 
mon. If  a  classmate  receives 
good  marks,  if  another  wears  pret- 
tier clothes,  or  if  another  is  popular 
among  her  associates,  the  jealous 
girl  is  unhappy,  spiteful,  and  sullen. 
Control  of  her  envy  will  bring  he.- 
happiness  and  the  popularity  she 
covets  in  another. 

A  great  number  of 
Self  Cootfd  people  owe  their  success 
«««*«y  to  pleasing  ways.  Man- 
Happinest.  ners  are  usually  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of 
an  inward  culture  and  self-control. 
They  are  prompted  by  considera- 
tion for  others.  True  politeness  is 
based  on  restraining  selfishness, 
and  the  desire  to  make  some  one 
else  comfortable.  The  ill-bred,  un- 
disciplined girl  in  company  looks 
for  the  advantage  to  herself.  When 
games  are  played,  she  contests  with 
an  unbecoming  eagerness  to  show 
her  skill  regardless  of  the  feelings 
of  others.  Some  rivalry  is  desired 
but  often  an  improper  spirit  is 
shown.  Some  girls  commit  breaches 
of  etiquette  through  curiosity.  They 
fail  to  curb  the  desire  to  learn  and 
see  what  is  not  intended  for  them. 

Questions. 

1.  Why  is  self-control  the  founda- 
tion  of   character? 

2.  What  virtues  depend  on  self-con- 
trol  for   their  existence? 

3.  How  are  happiness  and  success 
gained  by  self-control? 

4.  What  troubles  result  from  un- 
governed   speech? 

5.  What  are  the  effects  of  allowing 
the   thoughts   to   wander   uncontrolled? 

6.  Name  some  desires  which  should 
be  checked . 

7.  Why  is  the  Jealous  girl  unhappy? 
S.Why    is    self-control    necessary    to 

politeness? 

9.  What  are  the  rewards  of  self- 
control? 

10.  Memorize  two  quotations  from 
the   le.ss'on. 

11.  Name  some  prominent  charac- 
ters who  have  possessed  great  self- 
command. 

12.  Relate  an  incident  illustrating 
self-control. 

13.  Sing  or  recite  ths  hymn,  •'School 
Thy   Feelings." 
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Williairr  Make- 
peace Tliackeray, 
one  of  the  most 
significant  Eng- 
lish novelists  of 
the  past  century, 
was  born  at  Cal- 
cutta in  India, 
where  his  father 
was  employed  in 
the  service  of  the 
East  India  com- 
TiiAi  ktuAY.  pany.  When  the 
son  was  five  years  old  the  father 
died,  and  as  the  mother  shortly  af- 
terward married  again,  the  yoiuig 
boy  was  sent  home  to  England  to 
the  care  of  an  aunt,  C>n  the  voyage, 
as  years  later  he  used  often  to  re- 
call, he  had  a  glimpse  of  the  exiled 
Napoleon  on  the  island  of  St,  Hel- 
ena. When  he  was  ten  he  was  plac- 
ed in  the  famous  Charterhouse 
School  for  boys  in  Lontlon,  where 
he  remained  for  six  years,  and 
where,  in  a  ifood  boyish  fight,  his 
nose  was  |>ermanently  disfigured. 
Neither  here  nor  at  Cambridge 
University,  where  he  went  tn  1829, 
<lid  he  try  for  distinction  in  hifi 
studies.  Yet  in  both  the  school  and 
the  university  he  was  popular 
among  his  fellows,  over  whom,  be- 
cause of  his  ability  to  compose 
clever  verses,  he  was  a  sort  of  lead- 
en After  two  years  at  Cambridge, 
in  Trinity  College,  Thackeray  left, 
without  a  degree,  but  with  a  repu- 
tation for  skill  in  burlesque  verse- 
making.  The  study  of  law,  which 
he  then  tried,  he  found  distasteful. 
**I  think  I  can  draw  better  than  do 
anything  else."  he  said,  and  accord- 
ingly he  studied  drawing  in  Pans. 
In  1836  he  went  to  Dickens  with 
some  drawings  with  which  he  pro- 
posed to  illustrate  Pickwick,  and 


*Svhich/'  says  Thackeray,  "strange 
to  say!  he  (Dickens)  did  not  find 
suitable/'  The  failure  of  an  Indian 
bank  in  which  he  had  funds,  made 
it  necessary  for  Thackeray  to 
choose  a  profession,  which  would 
yield  money  at  once.  He  chose 
journalism,  and  in  journalism,  as 
had  Dickens  before  him,  be  found 
a  ready  path  to  literary  fame. 

Thackeray's  first  contributions 
to  the  niagazines  were  under  the 
name  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh, 
and  were  for  the  most  part  in  the 
form  of  informal  essays,  sketches  of 
travel,  and  burlesrjues  of  the  things 
other  literary  people  were  doing,  A 
Miss  I^nclor  had  a  poem  which 
ran,  ''Iris,  Iris,  dark  blue  Iris." 
Thackeray  parodied  it,  *' Cabbages, 
cabbages,  dark  green  cabbages/' 
lie  made  so  bold  as  to  do  with 
Scott's  *T  van  hoe"  what  many  a 
school  boy  and  girl  has  longed  to 
do.  He  wrote  a  humorous  contin- 
uation of  the  story,  marrying  Ivan- 
hoe  to  the  Jewess  Rebecca.  Later 
on  his  power  to  poke  fun  in  verse 
at  all  people  who  were  ashamed  of 
their  poverty,  or  their  profession, 
or  proud  of  their  wealth,  and  to 
caricature  them  in  ridiculously 
laughable  sketches,  won  him  an  im- 
portant position  on  the  staff  of 
"Punch,'*  England's  greatest  paper 
of  humor. 

Thackeray's  first  important  work 
was  his  novel,  Va^utv  fair,  \s'hich 
in  1847  l>egan  to  appear  as  a  serial. 
Thackeray  got  his  title  from  the 
Vanity  Fair  of  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim  s 
Progress,"  "where  is  sold,"  sa>^ 
Runyan,  "all  sorts  of  vanity/'  and 
*'wherc  there  is  at  all  times  to  be 
seen  jugglings,  cheats,  games,f>!ays» 
fools,  apes,  knaves »  and  rogues,  and 
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that  of  every  kind."  Of  the  novel 
Thackeray  wrote  to  his  mother: 
"What  I  want  is  to  make  a  set  of 
people  living  without  God  in  the 
world,  greedy,  pompous  men,  per- 
fectly self-satisfied  for  the  most 
part;  and  at  ease  about  their  su- 
perior virtue."  Thackeray's  pur- 
pose was  to  present  a  picture  of  life 
truthfully  as  he  saw  it.  lie  knew 
that  Enp^lish  p^irls  are  not  always 
gentle  and  demure  and  sweet,  as 
some  novelists  who  preceded  him 
portrayed  them ;  they  are  often 
flirts  and  they  mav  even  be  rogues. 
So  he  presents  Miss  Becky  Sharp. 
Dickens,  as  has  been  often  pointed 
out,  gets  his  pathos  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  ideal  innocence  exooscd  to 
the  evils  of  the  world ;  Thackeray 
makes  no  less  pitiful  the  sorrows  of 
men  and  women  who  are  them- 
selves sinful,  weak  and  stunid. 

*' Vanity  I-'air"  made  Thackeray 
at  once  famous,  and  he  lo=;t  no  time 
in  following  up  his  success  with 
Pcndcnnis,  in  which  his  specific 
intent  was  to  give  an  exact  account 
of  the  doings  of  a  young  man  at 
school,  at  college,  as  a  young  law- 
yer, as  a  young  writer,  and  at  the 
clubs.  After  'Tendennis"  Thack- 
eray came  forward  as  a  lecturer  on 
the  luiglish  humorists  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  such  men  as  Steele, 
Addison  and  Swift.  He  re-deliver- 
ed these  lectures  in  America.  Both 
at  ho!ne  and  in  America,  he  gave 
them  before  crowded  houses,  anrl 
bv  them  added  much  to  his  income. 
Several  years  later.  i!i  185^^  he  lec- 
tured on  the  I^'our  G'?orges,  kings 
of  England,  in  the  same  way  and 
even  with  more  profit. 

Tn  1852,  before  the  lectures  on 
the  Georges,  an^^earecl  what  i>  in 
manv  ways  Thackeray's  most  re- 
markable work,  his  historical  novel 
fJcurx  f\^jno)i(t  The  contrast  be- 
tween Van'tv  Fair  and  Henry  Es- 
mond is  very  great.  In  X'anity 
Fair,    Thackeray,  anxious  to  draw 


the  world  truthfully,  was,  if  not 
cynical,  at  least  unsympathetic, 
cold.  Here  are  these  people,  he 
might  have  said  ;I  show  them  merely 
as  they  are.  You  may  like  them  or 
you  may  not ;  it  makes  no  difference 
to  me.  Such  men  as  Dickens, 
worthy  as  they  were,  had,  he  be- 
lieved, raised  a  false  sentiment  con- 
cerning work-a-day  people,  crim- 
inals, and  blackguards.  He  knew 
factories  and  prisons  where  health 
and  comfort  were  excellently  pro- 
vided. Moreover  the  possibilities 
of  joy  and  sorrow  were  as  great 
among  the  respectable  middle  class 
as  among  the  poor.  Vanity  Fair 
was  his  protest  against  the  "hu- 
manitarian" novel  and  it  came  close 
upon  his  work  as  a  writer  of  bur- 
lesque for  "Punch."  What  wonder 
if  it  is  unsympathetic.  But  Henry 
Esmond  displays  the  attractive 
qualities  of  manly  honor  and  wom- 
anly virtue,  of  mutual  aflfection,  de- 
votion, loyalty.  Even  for  the 
wrong-doing  Beatrix  Esmond. 
Thackeray  has  sympathy  and  love, 
which  he  makes  his  reader  share. 
Henry  Esmond  is  an  historical  nov- 
el of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  w-rit- 
ten  in  the  person  of  the  chivalrous 
Esmond.  The  hero  tells  of  his 
childhood  at  Castlewood,  his  youth 
in  London,  his  part  in  the  wonder- 
ful Marlborough  victories  and  in 
the  bold  attempt  of  the  Pretender 
to  gain  the  crown  of  England.  Ev- 
ery incident  and  descrintion,  Es- 
mond's devotion  to  the  Castle- 
woods,  his  passion  for  the  beautiful 
Beatrix,  his  love  for  Lady  Castle- 
wood, and  his  final  renunciation  of 
birthright,  property,  and  name,  re- 
veal a  true  and  noble  gentleman. 
Thackeray's  wonderful  and  consis- 
tent revelation  of  Esmond's  charac- 
ter shows  him  to  be  a  master  among 
English  novelists.  His  perfect  re- 
construction of  eighteenth  century 
life,  in  its  letter  as  well  as  its  spirit. 
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makes  him  g^reater  even  than  Scott 
as  an  historical  novelist. 

Henry  Esmond  was  printed  first 
in  book  form.  In  The  Newcomes 
and  The  Virginians,  Thackeray's 
two  other  important  novels,  the 
second  a  sequel  to  Henry  Esmond, 
the  novelist  reverted  to  the  earlier 
practice  of  publication  in  serial 
itorm.  One  thinks  of  the  two  nov- 
els together  for  another  reason:  in 
them  are  Thackeray's  famous  death 
bed  scenes,  that  of  Colonel  New- 
come  in  The  Newcomes,  and  that 
of  Beatrix  Esmond  in  The  Vir- 
g^inians.  That  of  Colonel  New- 
come  especially  never  leaves  one's 
memory.  The  colonel,  after  a  ca- 
reer of  nobleness  and  suffering  and 
sacrifice  assumed  the  dress  of  the 
order  at  Grey  Friars.  There  came 
the  final  illness,  lasting  several 
days. 

"One  afternoon  he  asked  for  his  lit- 
tle gown-boy.  and  the  child  waus 
brought  to  him,  and  sat  by  the  bed 
with  a  very  awe-stricken  face;  and 
then  gathered  courage,  and  tried  to 
amuse  him  by  telling  him  how  it  was 
a  half-holiday,  and  they  were  having 
a  cricket- match  with  the  St.  Peter's 
boys  in  the  green,  and  Grey  Friars 
Avas  in  and  winning.  The  colonel  quite 
understood  about  it!  he  would  like  to 
-ee  the  game;  he  had  played  many  a 
game  on  that  field  when  he  was  a  boy. 
He  grew  excited.  .  .  .  After  the 
child  had  gone.  Thomas  Newcome  be- 
gan to  wander  more  and  more.  He 
taike  1  louder:  he  gave  the  word  of 
command,  spoke  Hindustanese  as  if 
to   hia   men.    .    .    . 

At  the  usual  evening  hour  the 
chaiel  bell  began  to  toll,  and  Thomas 
Newcome's  hands  outside  the  bed 
feebly  beat  time.  And  Just  as  the  last 
bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile 
shone  over  hia  face,  and  he  lifted  up 
his  head  a  little,  and  quickly  said 
"Adsum!"  and  fell  back.  It  was  the 
word  we  used  at  school,  when  names 
were  called:  and  lo,  he,  whose  heart 
.  was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had  an- 
swered to  his  name,  «tnd  stood  in  the 
r>res*'nce   of   the   Master." 

The  two  novels  are  also  alike  in 
that  their  aim  is  to  portray  g^reat 
and  commanding:  p^oodness  of 
heart,  disinterested  friendship,  par- 
don. forf2:iveness.  renunciation,  and 
the  great  mystery  of  death.     As  a 


result  the  reader  is  left  with  a  g^reat 
love  for  such  characters  as  Colonel 
Newcome  and  Colonel  Esmond, 
and  with  a  conviction  that  life,  with 
all  its  sin  and  its  sorrow,  is  worth 
while. 

DurinjTf  the  years  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  novels,  Thackeray's  pop- 
ularity grew  steadily.  When  he 
came  to  America  to  give  the  Eng- 
lish Humorist  lectures  in  1852,  and 
the  I*'our  Georges  in  1855,  his  fame 
as  an  English  man  of  letters  was 
second  only  to  that  of  Dickens.  Yet, 
although  Thackeray  had  become  a 
literary  lion,  he  was  still  a  man  of 
very  genial  and  exceedingly  human 
characteristics.  Among  his  wor- 
shipers was  Charlotte  Bronte,  au- 
thor of  the  dramatic  novel,  Jane 
I^yre.  The  story  is  told,  that  Miss 
Rrontc,  who  thought  of  Thackeray 
as  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  quot- 
ed as  he  came  into  a  house  to  which 
she  had  succeeded  in  getting  herself 
invited : 

"Behold!  a  lion  comes  out  of  the 
North!" 

And  Thackeray,  to  whom  the 
remark  was  told  said : 

"I  am  only  a  big  Englishman, 
hungry  for  my  dinner." 

At  dinner  Miss  Bronte  maneu- 
vered to  get  a  seat  opposite  Thack- 
eray. As  she  saw  her  ideal  of  him 
going  down  his  throat  with  his 
fourth  or  fifth  potato,  she  exclaim- 
ed: 

"Oh,  Mr.  Thackeray,  please 
don't !" 

In  1860  Thackeray  became  the 
editor  of  the  "Comhill  Magazine," 
and  contributed  his  last  minor  nov- 
els to  that  periodical.  For  the 
"Cornhill  Magazine,"  he  also  wrote 
the  Roundabout  Papers,  a  series  of 
discursive,  graceful  essays,  on  many 
subjects.  To  these  later  years  of 
his  life  belongs  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  get  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  them  belong  also 
some  sad  hours  of  despondency  and 
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ill  health.  He  was  at  work  upon  a 
novel  of  great  brilliancy,  Denis 
Duval,  when  his  final  illness  came. 
He  died  on  Christmas  eve,  1862. 

Thackeray's  literary  career  is 
very  easily  seen  to  have  been  an 
evolution.  He  began  with  bur- 
lesques and  roaring  farce  and  par- 
ody. Then  he  turned  to  satire, 
stripping  the  mask  from  hypocrisy 
and  sentimentality,  and  revealing 
truth.  Finally,  without  loss  of 
healthy  fun  or  sacrifice  of  truth, 
he  turned,  in  Esmond  and  The 
Nevvcomes  and  The  Virginians,  to 
his  sympathetic  portrayal  of  life  as 
he  knew  it,  and  his  drawing  of  the 
great  characters  whom  everybody 
loves. 

Thackeray's  Book  of  Snobs,  a  se- 
ries of  bright  essays  issued  periodi- 
cally, closes  with  a  sentence  which 
every  one  will  wish  to  remember, 
and  which  sums  up  in  a  masterful 
way  Thackeray's  career  as  a  man 
of  letters.    This  is  the  sentence : 


"Fun  is  good,  Truth  is  still  bet- 
ter, and  Love  is  best  of  all." 

Questions. 

1.  Where   was    Thackeray    bom? 

2.  Where   was  he  educated? 

3.  What  writer  besides  Thackerar 
began  his  literary  career  as  a  newspa* 
per  reporter? 

4.  For  what  funny  paper  did  Thack- 
eray make  drawingrs? 

5.  Name  Thackeray's   chief  novels? 

6.  Where  did  Thackeray  get  his  ti- 
tle for  his  first  important  novel? 

7.  Who  is  the  most  important  wom- 
an  character   in   Vanity   Fair? 

8.  What  did  Thackeray  particularly 
wish  to  do  in  Vanity  Fair? 

9.  What  is  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween Vanity  Fair  and  Henry  Es- 
mond? 

10.  Which  of  Thackeray's  novel* 
was  a  sequel  to  Henry  Esmond? 

11.  With  what  period  of  English  his- 
tory does  Henry  Esmond  deal? 

12.  Who  is  the  chief  character  in 
The  Newcomes? 

13.  Upon  what  kind  of  subjects  did 
Thackeray    lecture? 

14.  What  are  the  Roundabout  Pa- 
pers? 

15.  In  what  sense  was  Thackeray's 
literary  career  an  evolution? 
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Ward  Secretaries. 

should  get  their  records  in  shape  ready 
to  compile  the  annual  report  immedi- 
ately after  Dec.  31st,  1906.  If  they 
have  not  received  the  blanks,  apply  to 
Stake    Secretaries    for    then'. 

Stake  Secpclaries. 

who  have  not  received  report  blanks 
ready  for  distribution  by  December 
15th  should  notify  the  General  Secre- 
tary at  once. 

M.  f.  A.  Conferences,  1906-7. 

December  9— Emery,  Juab,  Malad. 

December  16— Panguitch.South  Davis, 
I^eavcr. 

January  13— Oneida,  North  Davis, 
South    Sanpete,    Parowan,    Hyrum. 


January  20— Jordan,  Bear  Lake,  Was- 
atch,  Bingham. 

January  27— Benson,  Qranlte.  Millard. 
Big  Horn. 

February  10— Morgan,  North  Sanpete,. 
Alpine,  Tooele. 

Feb.  17— San  L  is.  Poca*ello,  Sevier. 
Union. 

February  24— Ensign,  Bannock,  Utah,, 
Fremont,  Star  Valley. 

March  10— Cache.  Teton,  Nebo,  Salt 
Lake,    Blackfoot,   Taylor. 

March  17— .Summit,  Alberta,  Liberty, 
Pioneer' 

March  24— Cassia,  Woodruff. 

May  ?2->Box  ^Ider. 

May  ''.9— Weber. 

Wayne.  St.  Gyjrge,  San  Juan,  Ka- 
»;ib.  \  intah.  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  tHeir  Stake  conferences. 

The  Arizona  and  Mexico  Stakes  will 
set  their  own  dates. 
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